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TO 


THE    KING# 


SIR, 
1  FEX8U1CB  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  History  of  a  Period 

which,  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  is  no 
leas  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror CuAKL£8  V.  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
tics  which  that  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueror 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recollecting  the  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumplis,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour 
of  military  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty's 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  Your  Reign 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Welfare  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  Royiu 
beneficence. 

I  am,  Sir, 

YouB  Majbstt^s 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WILLUM  ROBERTSON. 


PREFACE. 


No  penod  in  the  bistoiy  of  one's  own  country  can  be  ccfMidemd  ai 
^Itofetber  uninterestine.  Such  transactions  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  its  constitution,  laws,  or  manners,  merit  the  utmost  attention.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  ol^ects  of  a  curiosity,  which,  being  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

Rut  with  respect  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  roust  »et  other 
bounds  to  our  aesire  of  information.  The  universal  progress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvioas  causes, 
have  filled  Europe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
vast  collections  ot  historical  materials,  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  too 
short  for  the  study  or  even  the  perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessary,  then,  not 
ool^  for  those  wb!o  are  called  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  for  such 
as  unuire  and  reason  concerning  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knovnedge  of  distant  events,  and  to  confine  their  study  of  history  in  detail 
chiefly  to  that  period,*  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
intimately  connected,  the  operations  of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all,  aa  to 
indueoce  their  councils,  and  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  separate  these 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  after 
which,  transactions  of  every  considerable  riation  in  Europe  become  inte- 
ir«tinc:  aiKi  instructive  to  all.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
lh*»  powers  of  Euroi)e  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which 
f'arh  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
c.»?ild  have  been  expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  happened 
th<*n  have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  coriccming 
the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rerniered  general,  still  influence 
the  coufKils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  tlie  political  state  of  Europe  began  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
enrieav(nired  to  render  my  account  of  it,  an  introduction  to  tlie  history  of 
Fjjnipe  subsequent  to  his  reign.  While  hl«  numerous  biographer*  describe 
bt«  pi»n*onal  qualities  and  actions ;  while  the  historians  of  different  countries 
r«-late  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  \feen  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  hi^  T^ignt 
the  effects  ot  whicn  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  permanent. 

Ax  mv  readers  could  derive  little  ia<(truction  from  such  a  history  of  the 
ntsrn  of  Charles  V.  without  some  infonnation  corKeming  the  state  of 
Eur* "fie  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century',  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
f»roiiuced  a  preliminary  volume,  in  which  1  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explam  the  g^at  causes  and  events,  to  whose  operation  all  the 
impfovements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Koman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must  be  ascribed. 
1  have  exhibited  a  viewofthe  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with 
icapect  to  inferior  government,  laws,  and  manoere,  but  witli  respect  to  the 
ftjnwnand  of  the  oatkxnl  force  requisite  in  ioreign  operatxtos ;  and  1  hive 
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described  the  political  constitution  of  the  principal  states  in  EuiDpe  at  th^ 
Jtime  when  Charles  V.  begran  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  I  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitions, 
which  belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  antiquary. 
than  to  that  of  the  historian.  These  1  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  history, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  1  have 
carefully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information, 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
Yiess,  which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  vain  of  haying  read  books,  many  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
examining  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open*  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  euides,  were  not  only  necessary  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  nereafter  hold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  cany  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Every  intelligent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  work,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  ot  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  history  of  tnese  events 
I  originally  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  tha 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world ;  the  state  of  society  amon^  its  ancient 
inhabitants  ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of  the  European 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  tnese 
upon  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they 

rented,  must  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  if  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Though,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  p^suaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
the  work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  tljem  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too 
arduous.  I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have 
executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  lud^e.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude, 
iat  its  decision ;  to  which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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SECTION  I. 


Fiat  of  Ae  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  mterior  Gtwtn^ 

menlf  Laws,  ana  Manners. 

Two  ^reat  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political  state,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  bj  the  dto 
eress  of  the  Roman  power ;  (he  second  by  the  subversion  of  it.  VVhen 
une  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  thej  found 
ill  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  mhabited  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  indepeDdent 
These  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  tfaie 
Rouians  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  did  not,  ai 
among  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The 
▼anguished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undis- 
ciplined valour,  animated  by  the  love  of  li!)erty,  supplied  the  want  of 
ojoiluct  as  well  as  of  union.  During  those  long  and  nerce  struggles  for 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field,  man^  were 
carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  renjiant,  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  govemnient  which  they  estaulibhed  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  Ai 
a  coTKolation  (or  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences, 
lanruage,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe, 
ami  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undeigone  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged ;  population  increased ;  tlie  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded, and  repaired,  in  some  degree,  tlie  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  or  favourable  to  the  im- 
nrovenient  of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed 
o^  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them. 
They  were  piven  up  as  a  prcv  to  rapacious |;overnors,  who  plundered  them 
with  itnpunity  ;  and  were  drainecl  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes, 
lerieti  with  so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  oAen  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them.  Tbey  were  deprived  of  tneir  most  enterprising  citizens,  who 
f»uried  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  riches ;  and  were 
accustomed  in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  tamely  to 
l^ceive  bis  commands.    Under  so  many  depressing  circumstaocas,  it  was 
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hardly  possible  that  they  could  retain  vigour  or  jjenerosity  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  independent  spirit,  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors, 
became,  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  amon^  all  the  people  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de- 
cidine  for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds : 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  species  fl]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave 
birth  to  man^  new  disoraers.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fallen  mto  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  ana  the  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactions,  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  all  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
lustorians  are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  inquire  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some  indistinct  memory 
pf  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable  [2]. 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowdfed  with  inhabitants ;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  population  as  hath  produced 
tliese  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with 
woods  and  marshes ;  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  large  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  mamtaining  a  few  inhabitants  ; 
and  that  all  of  theni  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
populatbn  cannot  increase  to  any  great  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 

f'esent,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
urope  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous,  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial 
spirit  by  which  they  were  distir^uished.  Inured  by  the  rigour  of  their 
Climate,  or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their 
bodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  every  occupation 
but  that  of  war  or  of  hunting;  they  undertook,  and  prosecuted  tljeir 
military  enterprises  with  an  ardour  ancf  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3], 
I  Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  tne  love  oi 
plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by 
some  enterprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests  |  broke 
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m  upon  the  frootier  provinoes  with  irresistible  violence ;  put  all  who 
opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the 
inhabitants ;  dr^md  along  multitudes  of  captives  in  chains ;  wasted  all 
before  them  with  nre  or  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  toeether  with  the  accounts  which  they  gave 
of  the  unknown  ooaveniences  and  luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better 
cultivated*  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own,  excited  new 
adventurers,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  rava^d  bj 
freauent  excursions,  tbej  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difficult, 
or  oaneerous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they 
had  subdued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty  which 
had  alanned  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Great  bodies  of  armea  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
ana  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  they  migrated  without 
reluctance  from  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  followed  them. 
The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  (urn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries, 
and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  thing 
before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first  eruption,  barbarians 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  perk>d  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  ^vhich  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims, 
and  the  rigour  of  its  military  discipline.  Rut,  under  the  emperors,  the 
former  were  foi^tten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  tne  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  lK>re  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  mvincible  legions  which  bad  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  glory,  or  of  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  forcea  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  complained  of  the  weight  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it  aside.  Infantry,  from 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
could  hardly  be  brou^^ht  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  tnx>ps,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjects,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclinatioo  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy. At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money 
iK»ver  returns.  By  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  fitwitier 
provinces  \vasted  by  frequent  incursions,  became  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundance, 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requbite  for  its  defence  declined* 
an<1  its  resources  were  exhausted.     A  vast  body,  languid,  and  xilmost 
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unanimatedy  became  incapable  of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily 
overpowered.  The  ein|)erorSy  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this 
disordered  sy^stem,  sunk  in  the  sofhiess  of  Eastern  luxury^  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  paJace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  afifairs,  and 
governed  entirely  by  women  and  eunuch^  or  by  ministers  equally  efiemi- 
Date,  trembled  at  the  approach  of  dai^er,  and,  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  councilas  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  baroarous  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Komans.  Among  the  former,  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy^nd  enterprising  ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
military  institutions,  that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and 
effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  tne  emperors  had  recourse,  of  takiog  large  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turned  their  arms  a^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  m  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained  ;  and, 
upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre- 
sistible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  mariy  other  causes,  the  •  progress  and  conr 
quests  of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency, 
carry  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  amoni; 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrois.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such 
refinements.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  raee  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  sava^  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  tell  upon  the  iloman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  followed  it.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities, 
that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  cominj^ 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish  instrunK^nts 
of  destruction.  Famine  ana  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix 
upon  the  penod  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of 
me  human  race  was  most  calamitous  aqd  afflicted,  he  would,  without 
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hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.*  The  conlemporaiy 
authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for 
exprestions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it.  The  Scourge  ofGody  the  Destroyer 
tf  NaiUmM^  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  aistinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders  ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which  they 
had  brought  on  the  world,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer 
when  he  contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state 
of  Europe^  after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards 
die  close  of  the  sixth  centuir.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of 
the  soutbero  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul : 
the  Huns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
pohcy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govern- 
ment, new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  concjuerors  [4j.  The 
great  chanee  whicn  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 
the  state  of  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  com^uests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
gk>be  to  the  other  W.  , 

In  the  obscurity  ottoe  chaos  o<xasjoned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  policy  and  laws  now  establbhed  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  its  different  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industiy  than  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  merits^^^to  trace^back  the 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countrymen.  If  is  not  ray  province 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manners  in  each 
^rticular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following  histoiy. 
DxiU  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessaiy  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  tnose 
eoimtries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessaiy  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  they  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out 
(nose  general  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  tnat  degree  of  improvement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charies  V.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  ana  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders. 
The  people  who  overturned  the  Koman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
provinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  that 
issued  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  whicn  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,! 
enjojed  freedom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be 

•TI»oaadiadMA.I>,aS5.U»erelfnor  Albotnua  In  Lombtidy  befu  A.D.S71;  Mtlwtikli 
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scarcely  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  union,  or  with  the  subordination 
necessaiy  to  maintain  it.  They  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth 
in  quest  of  new  settlements,  not  by  constraint,  but  from  choice  ;  not  as 
soldiers  whom  he  could  order  to  march,  but  as  volunteers  who  ottered  to 
accompany  him  [6].  They  considered  their  conquests  as  a  common  pro- 
perty, in  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7].  Id  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  amoi^ 
them  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  now  determine  with  any 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  uninstructive 
and  meagre  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unacq[uainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  histoiy. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  nse,  gradually  intrwiuced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syttem;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  every  kir^dom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  uniformity 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were  or^inally  the 
same  people.  Sut  it  may  be  ascribed  with  ereater  probability,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  innabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-detence  was  their  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  they  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  independence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu- 
rity while  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  n^hts  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Eveiy  freeman,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service  was 
the  coiKlition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exempted  from  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  warlike 
people,  was  deemed  both  easn^  and  honourable.  The  king  or  general  who 
led  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  ot 
course,  the  largest  portkxi  allotted  to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  adherents,  he  par- 
celled out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and,  in 
distributii^  portions  of  their  lands  among  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  resembled  a  military 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers,  and  subordinate  to  milita^  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous.!  Eveiy  proprietor  o(  land, 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy.  -^    ' 

*  Proeos.  de  DeBo  Vandal,  ap.  Script.  Bys.  edit.  Yen.  vol.  L  p^  943.        t  Du  Canst  Glwaac 
voe.  JITiiM. 
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But  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for 
defence  aranst  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  proyisions  for  the 
Inteiw  oraer  and  tranqaillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  are  discernible  m  that  constitution 
mder  its  best  and  most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themsekeSf 
andt  spreadixig  with  rapiaity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  fatal  efifects.  The  bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble  ^ 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other.  The 
powerful  vanals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those 
grants  of  land,  which  being  at  first  purely  ^tuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  daring  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  hereditary  possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their 
iMirpatioai,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [8].  With  an  ambition  no  less 
eoterpfising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
af  boDoar,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  the  public  conndence  confers  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fie&,  from  father  to  son, 
bj  bereditaiT  right.  The  crown  vasMls  having  thus  secured  the  posses- 
nan  of  their  lands  and  dienities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which 
though  founded  on  suboroination  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new, 
and  still  more  danp;erous  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reigii.  They  obtamed  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
crimina],  within  their  own  territories ;  the  ri^ht  of  coining  money ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  a^^inst  their  private  enemies,  in 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  sub- 
jection were  almost  entirely  lost,  and  firequently  scarce  any  appearance  of 
iinidal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  had  acouirea  sucn  enormous 
power,  scorned  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members 
of  the  constitution  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  Kingdom,  consider- 
able in  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities 
as  ft  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  causes  of  jealoi^y  and  dis- 
oocd  su^tsted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  waited  or  kept  in  continual  alarn  during  these  endless  con- 
tests, was  blled  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security 
ij(  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against  internal  hostilities. 
A  universal  anarchy,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages 
whfdi  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people,  the 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,  were 
either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
]nce  and  rvour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [9j.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerogative,  and  without 
authonty  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  jnrotect  the 
rmocent,  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint, 
kuraflsed  each  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressea  their  felbw-subjects, 
and  humbled  or  insulted  their  soverei^.  To  crown  all,  time  gradually' 
tiie*!,  and  rendered  venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  vio&nce  had 
esubliabed. 

S«ch  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration 
of  government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centur}-.  All  tlie  external 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period,  were  of  course  extremely 
iseblt.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  toin  with  dissension,  without  any 
^ww^ff^Mn  interest  to  rouse,  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  wis- 
■capable  d  acting  with  vifi^r.  Almost  all  the  wan  in  Europe,  dl^hig 
tki  ages  which  1  have  mcntioQed,  were  trifling,  MidecisiTe,  and  productive 
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of  no  considerable  event.  They  resembled  the  short  incursions  of  pirates 
w  banditti,  rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  jGvetY 
baron,  at  the  head  of  bb  vassals,  carried  on  some  pett>'  enterprise,  to  which 
be  was  prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of^ union,  either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  any  effort,  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant 
members,  and  forming  them  a^ain  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign,  and  renders  the  trans- 
actions of  it,  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  beir^  natural  to 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he 
had  established,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
aiilicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split.  From 
that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
series  of  wars,  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pemiciouis  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  reg^ilar  government,  togetlier  with  the 
expectation  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in 
taste  or  In  manners.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine, 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of 
these.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxuiy,  and  are  supported  by  it,  out  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  oe  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating ;  or,  if  they  occur 
at  any  time,  eminence  in-  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  clrrgy  did  not  understand  the  breviaiy  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lO], 
The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events,  or  legendaiy  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  wveral  nations  wnich  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus- 
toms, vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected, 
uncultivated,  and  depressed,  continued  m  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read, 
either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  orna- 
mental to  society,  of  which  that  long  perk>d  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  precepts  arc  delivered,  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex- 
empted them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
those  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
nations,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  relis;ious  worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  true  God  by  means  not  unlike  to  those  with  which  they  had  employed 
in  order  to  dppea.«  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Autnor  of 
order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  eveiy  obligatkui 
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t^  duty  by  a  scrupulous  obserrance  of  external  cmcmonie?  [ill.  Rein 
fiooy  according  to  their  conoeptioo  of  it,  comprehended  nothing  else ;  and 
Be  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  should  gain  the 
tavour  of  Heayen*  were  of  such  a  nature  as  mieht  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them.' 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity  [12].  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfrea  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
iecti  a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Europe,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  these  centuries,  were  strangers  to 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
riftnes  which  abound  among  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  state. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  personal  dignityi  gallantly  in  enterprise,  invin- 
cible perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  are  the 
chancteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  ofl&pring 
of  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  tlie  nobles ;  the  yoke  of 
servitude  depressed  the  people ;  the  generous  sentiments  iaspircd  by  a 
sense  of  equality  were  extingiiished*  ami  hardly  any  thing  remained  to  be 
1  check  on  ferocity  and  violence.  Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
ftate.  at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and  of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  sc 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.  Accordingly,  a 
pratd^  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
astooi'^iment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  centuries  under  reriew, 
than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  open  th^  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  contemporaiy 
author,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  revenge, 
so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

Rut.  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  histoiian,* 
(here  m  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  frnir 
which  human  aifairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyoDd 
which  they  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When 
deiects.  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administratkm  of  government,  occasion 
Pich  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the 
commoQ  interest  to  dbcover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
cAectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconveiiiences  may  be  k>ng  overlooked 
urmiured;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
p>  to  ruin*  or  must  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  disordera  in  the  feudal 
rrslem,  tof^ther  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  mannen  consequent  upon 
tfieae,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  during  a  long  course  of  years,  seemed 
lo  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  ceotuiy.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  government 
anrl  minoeis  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes 
and  everts  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
otfam  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  con- 
iunoQ  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement. 

lo  poioting  out  and  explaining  these  causes  anid  events,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  ofaserre  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  moie 
importaiioe  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connectkHi  and  dependence,  and 
to  dnw  bow  the  operation  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
far  aoodicrf  and  augmented  its  influence.    We  have  hitherto  been  content 

•  Uule'iilktoryorii^tUld,  VOL  0.^.441. 
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Slating  the  progress  of  that  darkness,  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  its 
rst  approach,  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration :  a  more  pleasant 
exercise  begins  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnii^  of  returning  light,  to 
mark  the  various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced 
towards  the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hol^  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk»  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
any  consiaerable  chanee  in  go^mment  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  tnose  places  which  have  been  distir^ished  by  being  ^ 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  ^at  trans  i*^ 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  from 
the  earliest  a^s  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  performed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  fatigue,  and  dsmger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  every  crime.  An  opinion 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  credil| 
wonderfully  ai:^gmented  the  numfcler  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  The  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,*  were  supposed  to  l>e  accomplished,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind:  many  relinquished  their  possessions ;  and,  abandoning  their  friends 
and  families,  humed  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
imagined  that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world.t 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  Caliphs,  they  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial 
Species  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and 
Silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  everv  kind  from  these 
fierce  barbarians.!  This  change  happening  precisely  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  terror,  which  1  h^ve  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  nUed  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
i^tumed  from  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  in 
visitir^  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the^  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violencCf 
ilras  sufficient  to  give  a  beginning  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Peter  the 
Jiermii,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to 
province  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
Holy  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour 
for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentia| 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  Inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  **  It  is  the  will  of  God." 
Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion ;  not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  their  martial  foUowers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be 

*  R«T«L  n.  S.  3, 4.  t  Chitmk.  Will.  OodeRi  ap.  BoQqael  Rocnefl  dee  Htetorlen  de  Fruwi^ 
torn.  X.  p.  9QS.  Vitm  Abbonia,  iMd.  p.  333.  Chmnic  8.  PanuleoiUB  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Scrlpk 
medli  KTi,  Tol.  I.  p.  900.  Annaliata  Sazo,  ibk).  578.  ;  Jo.  Dan.  Scboepflini  de  aacrti  OallQiun 
in  oriaQtam  czpeditlonibaa,  p.  4.    Arfenu  1798, 4Co. 
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steady  administration  of  justice  began  to  he  introduced,  and  some  advances 
Were  made  towards  the  establislinient  of  regular  government  in  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe*  [  14], 

The  commercial  efllects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerable  than 
those  which  1  have  ah-eady  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  crooBy  which  Peter  tlie  hermit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiHou  led 
through  Germany  and  Huneary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  to  much  by  the 
length  of  the  march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  dangers  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from 
such  numerous  armies  was  immense.!  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cru- 
saders contracted  with  them  for  militaiy  stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  annies  advanced  by  land  ;  and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce which,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremcfy  lucrative.  The  success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages 
still  more  permanent.  There  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing  grants 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com 
modi  ties  which  they  imported  or  exj>orted  are  thereby  exempted  from 
every  imposition  ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  laige  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
iritin^  among  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
Aeir  protection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges 
of  thci?  own  appointment.^  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinople, 
and  placed  one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  it  into 
execution,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chief*^  advantages 
redounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  toe:ether  with  some  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such  abundance 
into  these  cities,^  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institution, 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into 
communities,  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  tnem  the  privi- 
l^e  of  municij^al  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  ana  to  diffuse 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  I'be  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable  ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state 
of  actual  servitude  :  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the.  name  of  free- 
men, was  often  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  and  were 
employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
found  It  necessary  to  hold  of  some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
for  protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction« 

*  Da  Ct|ifl«  6loH«r.  toc  One*  tignahut.  Gall.  Abbw  ap.  fioflfiff  V<*.  i.  4B0.  4tlL 
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The  inhabitaDts  were  deprived  of  those  rights,  which,  in  social  life,  are 
deemed  most  natural  ana  inalienable.  They  could  iiot  dispose  of  the 
effects  which  their  own  industij  had  acouired,  either  hj  a  latter  will,  or  by 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life.*  Thej  had  no  right  to  appoint  guar- 
dians ior  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
many  without  purchasing  \&  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended.! 
If  once  they  had  commenced  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodatioo,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose  court 
they  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.^  Services 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
there  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industiy  was  checked 
in  some  cities  by  aosurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  vigour  § 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lords,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal  government, 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industiy  llourishing.  The  German 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  fram  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  countiy.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention 
horn  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their 
arms.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  ot  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventli  centuiy,  to  assume  new 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
Dodies  politic  under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  common  con- 
scnt.||  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur- 
pations, others  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  laige  sums  lor  immunities  which  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  withhold :  and  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
from  me  generosity  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended. 
The  great  mcrease  of  wealth  which  the  Crusades  brought  into  Italy  occa- 
sioned a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
countiy  bad  either  purchased  or  bad  extorted  laige  immunities  fh)m  the 
eojperors  [15]. 

This  inoovatioQ  was  not  loiu^  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  oraer  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  DOtent  vassals  who  controlled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  privileges  were  called  charten  of  commu- 
n^t/j  by  which  he  enfranchised  tne  inl^^itants,  abolished  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  le\y- 
ing  taxes,  of  embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which 
took  the  field  when  required  hj  me  sovereign,  under  the  command  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the  exam 
pie  of  their  monarcn,  and  granteci  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within 
their  territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  hj  hold  on  this  new  expedient 
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/or  raising  money,  hj  the  saJc  of  those  charters  of  liberty.  Tboii^  the 
institution  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  pohcj,  at 
it  was  ad^me  to  their  power,  they  disregarded  remote  contequencea,  kk 
order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  than  two  centuries,  servitude  was 
abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France,  and  the^  became  free  corpora- 
tions, instead  of  dependent  villages,  without  jurisdiction  or  privileges  [16]. 
Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great  cities  in  Germany  began  to  acquire 
like  immunities,  and  laid  the  fouiMlation  of  their  present  liberty  and  uide- 
pcndence  [l7l.  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was 
adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  king- 
doms [18]. 

Tlie  (^ood  effects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
salutary.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and 
from  all  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretched 
condition  had  subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  r^t  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  little  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal 
laws.  Liberty  was  deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  any  slave  took  refus^e  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  during  a  year  without  being  claimed,  he  was  instantly  declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  community.* 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  commu- 
nities, another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  security.  Such  had  bees 
the  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  that  self-preservation  obliged 
every  man  to  comrt  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of 
danger  his  castle  was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safet}r.  But  towns 
surnMinded  with  walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  reeulariy  trained  to  arms, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  en^gements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  each  other,  afforded  a  more  commodxxis  and  secure 
retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  oould  look  up  for 
proteclioD  afl[ainst  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both. 
As  there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  carrying  on  tne  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  veiy  sparing  hand,  but  when  tlie 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied  tlie  first  defect,  and  g^ve 
the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  tliey  respected 
as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering  spirii 
of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  a^ 
oil  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  Ibrce  to  ^ovemnjent.t 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  conditioo 
of  all  the  members  of  communities,  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industry  revived.  Commerce  became  an  otyect  of  attention, 
and  began  to  fkxjri^.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which  had  loi^  been  the  seat  of 
poverty  and  oppression.    Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  atteadaoti^ 
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ofrtentatioo  and  loztnj :  and  tboug^fa  the  tbrnier  was  tbnnal  and  cumber* 
nme,  and  the  latter  iiieie§;ant,  they  led  gradualij  to  ereater  retoement  in 
MafmerSy  and  in  the  habits  of  lite.  Together  with  mb  impppTement  in 
mannerBy  a  more  regular  species  of  goveniment  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  among 
men  increased,  statutes  ana  re^rulatioifi  multiplied  of  courscy  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact- 
nttMj  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  rigour. 
Laws  and  suoordinatioo,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  rise  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  socie^. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freedom  and 
municipal  iurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  funoaroental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  that  no  finee- 
man  could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  bis  court, 
in  which  they  established,  by  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  most  beneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  wanted  their  superiors 
such  supplies  of  money,  as  were  proportioned  to  tneir  abilities,  or  to  his 
wants.  The  barons  themselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
joverei^  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
acoordme  to  the  ori^nal  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property 
of  thcKie  lands  wbicn  he  granted,  in  temporary  possession,  to  his  vassals . 
the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  supposed  this  ori^naJ 
practice  to  subsist.  The  ^^t  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
aiM  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  ibr  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  l^aJ  name,  no  politi- 
cal existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  riehts 
essential  to  freemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  the  privilege 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  »>vem- 
ment,  according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim ; 
and  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
differbnt  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  possession 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III.  [A.  D.  1266]  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  ana  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  With  these  vw>ws,  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-general  of  the  nation.*  In 
the  empire,  the  weahh  and  immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 

*  Paaquler  Recburchca  dc  la  Frsiicc,  p.  8X.  cdU  Par.  163S. 
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Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the  privilege 
of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  [A.  u,  1S93] ;  and  made  good 
their  pretensions.* 

But  ill  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place 
in  the  legislature,  that  e??nt  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  liberty  :  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerlul  guar- 
dians of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately* 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communities  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the 
legislature,  the  spirit  of  laws  became  different  from  what  it  had  formerly 
been ;  it  flowea  from  new  principles  ;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects  ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
were  phnises  and  ideas  brought  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar 
in  the  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
efforts  in  favour  ot  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
by  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  coasider- 
ation  and  intluence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased ; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  at 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  countiy,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
During  the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  body  oT  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  conveyance.  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  did  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  haa  received 
it.  In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  tlie  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  ot  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discouragea  the  practice  of 
manumi«»sion.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberty  from  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  ab- 
solute property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
must  anient  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  nad  derived  from  their 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  frequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  [A.  D.  l:U5  and  1318].  Louis  X.  and  Philip  the  Long 
issued  ordinances,  declaring,  "  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  freelK)ni. 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  they  determined 
that  It  sliould  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  iu  name ;  therefore  they  appointed 
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that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole  kingdoin» 
upon  iust  and  reasonable  conditions."*  These  edicts  were  canid  into 
immediate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
joyereignsy  together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  sums  which  tliej 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependents 
at  liberty  |  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every  province 
o(  the  King[dom  [20].  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities,  the  eeqius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  i'eu&i]  policy,  together  witli  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progress  of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predial  slaves.  In  some 
Erovinces  oi  Germany,  the  persons  who  had  been  subject  to  this  species  of 
ondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  rigour  of  their  state  was  mitigated. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea 
of  personal  servitude,  without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reapii^  for 
himself  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  odious  names  oi  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifyiiie  aixl  de- 
pressing of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselves  to  those  who  were  emancipated.  Toe  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to  a  more  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and  genius;  and  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  raem^rs. 

v.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  regular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  from  the  form  of  government  established  among  tnem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  inaependence  of  indi- 
viduals proportionally  ^reat  History  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justily  this  conclusion,  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exercise  of 
justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  regular  execution  of  kix)wn  laws ; 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws  ;  were  objects  ofeovem- 
ment  little  understood  in  theory,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate could  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice  ;  it  was  left  io 
tlie  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting  crimes ;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  in  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wioi^,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  the 
punishment.    From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and  defective, 

*  Ordoa.  Iran.  L  p.  563  CS3. 
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(hat  it  seems  t^  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society,  disorder  and  anarchy  flowed.  Superstition  coticinTed  with  this 
i^oonmce  concemiog  the  nature  of  government,  in  obstructing  the  admini.^ 
tralioD  of  Justice,  or  in  renderinj^  it  capricious  and  uoequal.  To  provide 
reinedies  k>r  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice,  was, 
during  several  centuries,  one  great  object  of  political  wisdom.  The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  toree  seneral  heads :  To 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an 
important  article  in  the  history  of  society  amon^  the  nations  of  Europe.^  * 

1 .  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administratis ' 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waflring  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  au- 
thority. To  repel  injuries,  and  to  revenue  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  friendship  ;  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most 
siniple  state,  the  former  is  considered  as  a  personal  right  no  less  alienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  in  tliis  situation  deem  that  they  have  a  title 
to  redress  their  own  wrongs  alone  ;  they  are  touched  with  the  ir^juiies  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  thej  are 
interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savajre,  bow 
imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  principles  of  politicaQ  union, 
ieeis  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  affection,  and  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  ot  an  injury  or  anipt  offered 
to  his  family  or  tnbe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the  ainon  of  it 
with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
redress  from  any  arm  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 
the  riglit  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept^  or  with  what 
vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
ivermans,  and  otoer  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  are  per- 
ieclly  conformable  to  these  ideas.*  While  they  retained  their  native  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies, 
tlje  defects  in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  were  less  sensibly  felt  When  they  catue  to  settle  in  the  ex-  . 
tensive  provinces  which  they  had  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
prat  monarchies ;  when  new  objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselveSy 
mtreased  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  ot^ht 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  the  redress  of  injuries,  ana  to 
have  regulated,  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themseives  on  such  as  had  injured  them, 
did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  ri^ht  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
aulborify  of  princes  and  magistrates,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
mafidea  no  great  degree  of  reverence.  The  aaministration  of  justice  among^ 
nide  illiterate  people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  unifomrK  as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Every  offended 
baron  buckled  on  hb  armour,  ana  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  nis  vassak. 
Hit  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws,  which  rould  afford  them  no  protection.  Neilner  o4 
tliem  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were 
warmly  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inauiry.  Both 
tn»ted  to  their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  Kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in 
llie  quarrel.     They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.    Such 
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as  refused  to  act  m  concert  with  the  party  to  which  thej  belonged,  were 
iiot  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but  subjected"^ to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  during  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  oa 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  disjoined 
from  those  ar  >und  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part 
in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original 
constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  ^reat  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privilege.     It  was  the  interest  of  eveiy  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.     Charlemagne 
prohibited  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  tlie  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society  ;t  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however 
vigorous  and  active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta- 
blished.    Instead  of  enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  more  than  to  apply  palliatives.    They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversary  ;  the^  ordained  that,  aftei 
the  commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war, 
forty  days  must  elapse  belore  the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals 
of  his  adversary  ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  from  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.     The  church  co-operated  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibiting  all   private  wars ;    and  denounced   the  heaviest  anathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exercising  that  barbarous  right.     The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  said  to 
nave  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  thai  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatdres 
against  the  other.     Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them   as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  same  society.     But  this  junction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  tlx)ugh  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.     The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dant^erous  privilege  , 
they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annul  and  circumscribe 
it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned  ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  stnig- 

§led  for  the  right  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
istinction  of  their  order.  Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find 
the  nobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  Tne  final  abolition 
of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed. IS  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrecsy 
as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  imperceptible 

*  Beanmanolr  Comtamca  de  Beauvofils,  ch.  59,  et  let  notet  de  Thaomudere,  p.  447.     t  Capl 
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progreiB  of  luster  sentiments  concerning  government^  order,  and  public 

Mcuri^r  £*1  ]• 

2,  T\m  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  was  another 
coQsidenriNe  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  regular  government,  as 
secured  public  order  and  private  tranquillity.    As  the  rieht  of  private  war 
led  mangr  of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided,  like  those  be- 
tween nations,  by  arms  ;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was 
established  in  eyeiy  countiy  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of 
justice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  their  determinations. 
In  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  arc  concluded  in 
writing.     The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  per- 
form    But  among  a  rude  people,  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writipg 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  thinff 
was  committed  to  writing  but  treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  ana 
charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private  parties  as 
were  of  extraordinary  consequence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect.      The 
greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.     This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  mac(e 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  encoura^d 
falsehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.     Even  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusation  must 
be  disproved,  tne  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  under- 
stood by  barbarous  nations.     To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect :  to  determine  when  it  ought 
to  insist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof 
from  circumstances;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  each  ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  tne  iurispnidence  of  ignorant  ages.     In  order  to  avoid 
encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more  simple  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  into  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.    In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  aeainst  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
legally,  or  offered  voluntarily,  to  purge  himself  by  oath ;  and  upon  his 
declaring  his  innocence,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.*    This  absurd  practice 
effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it.    The  pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ord^iined,  that  oaths  should  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
cou  d  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.f    This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disregard  trulh,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.    Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devisir^  a  new  expe- 
dient for  rendering  the  purgation  by  oath  more  certain  ana  satisfactory. 
Tliey  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  of 
freemen,  his  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  be 
took,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true.    Thesis 
were  called  Compiir^a/orf,  and  their  number  varied  according  to  tne  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
a  person  was  charged.^     In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
tuee  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 


*  Ltf .  Bitfiaod.  tit  8,  and  4S.  Leg.  Aleman.  tit  80.    Lw.  Balwxr.  tit  8.  itct.  S.  S.  Jtc 
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penoo  accused.*  But  even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineffectuaL  It 
wa5  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages^  not 
to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with 
whom  the  ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willing:  to  abet,  and 
eager  to  sen'e  him  in  whatever  manner  he  required.  The  foraiality  of 
calling  compurgators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security,  against  false- 
hood and  perjury ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  every  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so 
flagrantly  iniquitous,  as  excited  universal  indignation  against  this  method 

of  procedure.! 

sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strainers  to  the  manner  of  correcting 
them,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
method  of  discovering  truth,  and  of  guarding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  Heaven,  and  referred  eveiy  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  bis  innocence,  submitted  tu  trial,  in 
certam  cases,  either  by  plunging  nis  arm  in  boiling  water ;  or  by  lifting  a 
red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  nand;  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning 
ploughshares ;  or  by  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable 
t)n  other  occasions,  be  challenged  his  accuser  tonght  him  in  single  combat. 
All  these  various  forms  of  trial  were  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
monies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  emplo3red,  the  Almighty  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  for  the  manifestation  ol  guilt,  and  for  the  piotection  of 
innocence  ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  Judgment  ofGodJl 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of 
discovering^  its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  carries  on  the  government  of  the  univeise,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  ought  visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  pun- 
ishing guilt.  It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philoso- 
§hy  to  correct  this  popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe 
uring  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  correcting,  strengthened  it.  Religion,  lor 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  believing  the  legendaiy  history  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romish  calendar.  The 
fabulous  tales  concerning  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  authentic  by 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils :  they  made  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  instructions  which  the  clergy  offered  to  tne  people,  and  were 
received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and  admiration.  By  attending 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  established  laws  of 
nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  were  taught 
to  look  ratlier  for  particular  and  extraordinary  acts  of  power  under  the 
divme  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  and  execu- 
tion of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another 
and  whoever  l)elieved  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposea  miraculously 
on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends,  could  not  but  expect  his 
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Aitorention  in  matters  of  greater  importance,  when  solemnly  refenred  to 
his  decision. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion,  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  Uvs  had  uttered, 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentleman.  To  assert  their 
tiwn  rights  by  force  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  injured 
or  affnMited  them,  were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles. 
The  fonn  of  triaJ  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
fijatified  these  passions.^  Every  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own 
liofiour,  and  of  his  own  life  ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future 
reputation,  depended  on  hb  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
decUion  was  considered,  accordino^ly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise 
policy  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 
ployed only  in  controvc^rsies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  waa 
the  privilege  of  a  eentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly 
authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with  equal 
satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of  a 
combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument. 
Not  only  mi^t  parties,  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagerness 
and  the  hostility  of  opposition,  dcty  their  antagonists,  and  require  nim  to 
make  g«xi  his  charge,  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  his  sword  ;  but 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though  called 
U)  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection, 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  the  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
absurdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of^  a  judge 
was  not  &;icred  from  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  D)rruplion  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 
puntlct,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could 
ne,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the 
lists  against  such  an  adversary. 

Thus  tlie  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses  spread  gradually, 
znd  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women, 
rainons  superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were 
obliged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engaged 
by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  conmat 
were  such  as  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  considered  both  as  a 
ibmial  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  hnal  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
OMjaient.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently 
ihe  only  science  of  which  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  lliis  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  per\erted.  Force  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  andjustice  was  banished  from  her  proper  maiH 
iwnu  Disccmrnent,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
judge,  than  bodily  stren^h  arid  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring  courai^ 
and  superior  vigour  of  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  securug 
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the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit,  than  the  ec^uity  of  a  cause,  or  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.  Men,  of  course,  apphed  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
talents  which  they  found  to  be  of  greatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and 
address  in  arms  veere  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  they  were 
obiieed  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  ot  their  countr}',  it  became  the  great 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  life,  to 
acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administration  of  justice* 
instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  taught 
the.n  to  consider  force  as  the  ffreat  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious,  tha 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  whicb 
it  was  introduced.  The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  remonstrated  againsi 
it  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of  justice 
and  order.*  But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it,  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and 
censures,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  the  civil  power  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose. Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monarch^ 
proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
bounds  to  this  practice,  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  the  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Europe,  is  that 
of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
hj  combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  value.!  Louis  V  H.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  ana  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.J 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  regulations, 
with  respect  to  this,  were  confined  to  his  own  domains  ;  for  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
for  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privile2:c  of  their  order,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  atVaid  of  offending  such  powerful 
subjects,  were  obliged  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.§  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts 
equally  zealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  object  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of 
abilities  or  vigour  to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were 
issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concerning 
the  right  of  prirate  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under 
review.  No  custom,  how  absura  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted 
lon^,  or  derives  its  force  from  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in 
which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  promulgation  of  laws 
and  statutes.    Tlic  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 

gower,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,  must  be  introduced, 
^  uch  a  change  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
iocreased,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.     In  propor- 
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tion  as  the  prerogative  of  princes  extended,  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  power,  interested  in  suppressing  every  pr.ictice  favourable  to  the 
indepenviencc  of  the  nobles,  was  introduced.  The  struggle,  nevertheless, 
subsisted  for  several  centuries  ;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideal 
seemed  to  c;ain  ground  ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though, 
upon  the  whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  history  both 
of  France  and  of  England.  In  proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular 
Administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  obiect  of  attention 
to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  when 
thi^  git-at  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22]. 

X  B^  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
tho«e  ot  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  the  latter,  a  new  8(jep»  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have 
:iln;ady  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  administration  of  justice.    Among  all  the  encroachments  of 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the 
3<iministration  of  justice  with  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular. 
In  other  nations,  subjects  have  contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges  ;  but  in  the  histoiy 
of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothmg  similar  to  this  righ^ 
>>hich  the  feudal  barons  claimed  and  obtained.    It  must  have  been  some- 
fhiro^  peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners  tliat  suggested  tliis  idea,  and 
pnxnpted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.    Among  the  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  tne  ]>a&iion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous  to  bear 
control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of 
bv%s.     The  person  offended,  as  has  been  obsened,  retained  not  only  th#» 
right  of  pros<>cuting,  but  of  puni^hiiie:  his  adversary.     To  him  it  belon^d 
to  indict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satistac- 
tH*n  as  appeased  it.     But  while  Oerce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole 
judges  in  ihrir  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vei^i.ance,  or  to  the  dura- 
tJoci  of  their  resentment.    The  excesses  which  tliis  occasioned,  proved  so 
destructive  of  peace  arni  order  in  society,  as  to  n»nder  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  remedy.     At  first,  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion 
or  entreaty  prevailed  on  the  party  offended  to  accejJt  of  a  tine  or  compost- 
!i«>n  t'rom  the  aggressor,  and  to  (iron  all  fartbor  pnwjecution.     But  as  sub- 
mivsion  to  persons  who  had  no  legal  or  magisterial  authority  was  altogether 
voluntary,  it  l>ecame  nerr<3ary  to  establish  judges,  with  power  suilicient 
t*»  enforce  their  own  decisions.    The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
tt»  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  ancl  in  whose  integ^ty 
thry  placed  contidence,  was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
cominittfNl  this  important  prerogative.    Every  chieitain  was  the  commaiKier 
«»f  hi^  tril)e  in  war,  and  their  judge  in  peace.     Every  baron  led  his  vassals 
Ut  the  (teUU  and  arlministered  justice  to  tnem  in  his  hall.   Their  high-spirited 
defM:ndants  would  not  have  recognised  any  other  authority,  or  have  sub- 
riiittcd  to  any  other  juri^liction.     But  in  times  of  turbulerure  and  violence, 
tlw  cxeniise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  onl^  with  trouble,  but 
with  dancer.    No  person  could  assume  the  character  ot  a  judge,  if  he  did 
not  possefts  power  sufficient  to  prulect  the  one  party  from  the  violence  of 

Erivate  revenge,  an<i  to  com()el  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  af 
e  enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  offict 
required,  judges,  besides  the  One  which  tliey  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  in 
additional  sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour  ;  ana  in  all  the  (et^»^ 
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kingdoms  tbe  latter  ^as  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regulaiiy 
exacted,  as  the  former. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  manners 
or  political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  every  Kingfdom,  but  were  established  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition 
in  maintaining  and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  feudal  nobles  to  aispense  justice  to  their  va*)Sals  ;  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently  tbe  main  support  of  their  digmiy. 
It  was  with  infinite  zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privi- 
lege of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Europe 
was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  were  hardly  sensible 
of  any  authority,  but  that  of  their  immediate  superior  lord.  Fhey  felt 
themselves  subject  to  do  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies became  close  and  firm  ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of 
the  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
judges  from  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there  ;  and  if,  either  through  mistake,  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  rojrai  judge  ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  toe  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held 
could  not  only  rescue  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparatioD  for  the  injury  and  affront  offered  to  him.  Tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  judges  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king's 
demesnes.  liristead  of  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  aD  acknowledging  Uie 
•utbonty  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  glides 
o(  their  deciskxis,  there  were  in  eveiy  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradictory  forms.  The  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
^price  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kings  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine  them,  v  arious  expedients  were 
empkyyed  for  this  puipose  j  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  juri^iction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  they  ought  to  take  coenizance  only  of  smaller  offences, 
reserving  those  of  greater  moment,  unoer  the  appellatkm  of  Pleas  of  tfu 
OynoHj  and  Royal  Causes^  to  be  tried  in  the  kill's  courts.  This,  however, 
affiicted  only  the  barons  of  inferior  note;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognising 
this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.    The  attempt,  nevertiieless,  was 

{productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more, 
t  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
the  baron  whose  yassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  tbe  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  tai^t 
tliemy  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  IogAc  up  to  their 
M^evtipk  as  tbeir  protector.  This  ^cilitated  the  fntrodnctkMi  ot  appeals, 
by  which  princes  brocfght  the  deciskxis  of  the  batons'  couits  und^  the 
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reriew  of  (he  royal  judges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  rigour, 
no  point  decided  accorojiig  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  another  court.  It  had  ocen  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue 
of  battle  had  declared  his  will :  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have 
called  in  question  the  equity  of  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  the 
barbarous  custom  began  to  I'all  into  disuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals 
of  the  barons  to  sue  for  redress,  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The 
progress  of  thb  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first 
instances  of  appeals  were  on  account  of  the  delay  or  refutal  of  justice  in 
the  baron's  court :  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  teudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  injustice  or  ini^fuity  of  the  sentence^  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  it  this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of 
power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
diction  would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  prhrile^s.  But  the  monarchs  in  tbe 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence. Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemingly  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  tnem,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they^  observed  tbe 
nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They 
ai^inted  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory,  and  irregular 
with  respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fiied  place,  and  at 
ftatnd  seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.  Ther 
laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Sucn 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  tl^  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneration.  The  people,  relin<)uishing  tbe  partial  tribunals  of  their  lords, 
were  eager  to  bring  evenr  subiect  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  tm)6e  wnom  their  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
in  hii  name.  Thus  kings  became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  communityv 
and  tbe  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The  barons,  in  some  king- 
doms, oeased  to  eiercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
oonlempt ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
il  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.  Thus  tl^e 
administratioo  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more  uniformity,  and  with 
greater  iorce  [93]. 

VI.  The  fiirms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
umvemlly  respectable  from  their  autfiority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  emimerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  tne  deivy  in  usurping 
powen  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function, 
than  inconsistent  with  tbe  order  of  government  j  or  as  the  chief  instiu- 
neot  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
endanpered  the  liberties  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  ottbe  moit  formidable  engines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
tociety.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the 
rights  aiid  property  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its 
deciswof  oopcermnK  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different,  and  a  much  more 
frvouraUe  liglit  fii  ages  of  ^^rancc  and  credulity,  the  ministers  of  reli« 
fMNi  are  (he  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  When  the  barbarians  who 
oveiian  the  Roman  Empire  first  embraced  tbe  Christian  faith,  they  four 
the  cleiig7  nn  possession  of  condderable  power ;  and  they  nsliiralfy  trani 
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fcrrcd  to  tliosc  new  guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that  religion  which  Ihejr 
hadf  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  thenr 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  clergy  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afiurded  tliem.  They  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  every  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  thehr 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  thej  communicated  this  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  the  ereater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litigation,  was  drawn  under  the  cognizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  renderea  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  ^de  men  in 
the  ag^s  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.^  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition, 
or  in  sucu  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  tne  maxims  of  that  excellent  s]^stem,  they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts  were  ascer^ 
tained,  ana  their  decbions  became  uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
otlier  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprisii^,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  tliat  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprising,  tliat,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
appear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  terminate,  as  in  a  state 
oi*  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according^  to  the  former,  every  matter  was  sub- 

i'ectcd  to  the  decision  of  laws.  Itie  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats, 
eft  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  oi  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniauity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  baron  to  whom  feud^  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremedial, 
l)ecause,  originally  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  through  all 
which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determine  by 
that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
thne  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurispruaence  which  1  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
gested improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  tne  safeguards  of  private 
property^  are  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  tne  maxims  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Bj 
obsen'ing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  io  these  courts,  men 
hegan.to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribuiuda  of 
the  barony  or  of  atteroptinp;  to  refom  them  [24]. 
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VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowled^  and  study  of  the  Roman  law 
co-operated  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more 
just  and  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government,  and  tlie  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Amono^  the  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the 
barbarians,  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of 
the  greatest  was  their  overtumii^  the  system  of  Koman  jurisprudence,  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  govern  the  world.  Tlie  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  altogether  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  Thev  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  whicu  thev  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled,  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buriea  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dig- 
nilied  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twellUi 
century,a  copy  of  Justinian^s  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  tinie,  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlarged  and  inr,proved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, during  which  they  had  continue<l  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  com- 
pn>hend.  Though  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment, as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  specu- 
lative science  ;  though  the^  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  composition ;  they  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
many  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were  settled  with  discernment, 
precision,  and  equity.  AH  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness ;  and  within  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects, 
pmiessors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  Jt  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate 
were  immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  ami  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  iudges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  tney  carried  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  ceiituiy,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system  ;  the 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and  methodised  ;  and  the  loose  uncertain 
customs  of  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged 
with  an  order  arid  accuracy  acquired  from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as 
subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law  ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In 
othersy  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  bad  a  poweiful,  th^^h  leas 
sensible,  influence,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them  [251. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  change  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
and  of  extensive  effect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ; 
they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different 
acccNnpIishments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
lod  functions  which  became  necessary  in  society.*  Among  uncivilized 
nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  anns.  All  the 
ini^nuitjr  and  vigoo^  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  militaiy 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple ;  and  require 
no  particular  oourse  of  ediiication  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  dis- 
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charg^ing  them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  sereral  centurief. 
Eveiy  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation ;  he  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  anci  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persom  of 
noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  deme  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed,  and  rendered  respectable ; 
to  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  v/ith  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  arms ;  included  every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge» 
found  it  necessaiy  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study^ 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate 
nooles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious^ 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinqubhed  their  placej 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exj>osed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determinatiofi 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men» 
to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  conccras,  naturally 
acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced  to 
honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of 
military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  digni^ 
and  most  extensive  oower.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introducea  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
chaiging  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 

VIII.  While  improvements,  .so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  administration  of  justice,  enradually  made  progress  in  Europe^ 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  nad  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  though  considered* 
commonIy«  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravagance,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  awl 
had  a  veiy  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  Eumpean 
nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  peipetual  war,  rapine* 
and  anarchy ;  durii^  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  soyeieign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them. 
The  most  efiectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppression  was  otlen 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  oi  private  persons 
afl'orded.  The  same  8])irit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
pntlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  ot  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palatine* 
incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  ana  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  of  infidels  put  arf  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  only  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  over-grown  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
horn  captivity ;  to  protect,  or  to  isvenge  women,  oiphans*  and  ecclesiastics* 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wroi^  and 
remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  highMt  prowess  and  merit. 
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VtlouTt  hunuiutTt  courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  chivaJr]r.  Tc>  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with 
crery  passion  and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  slim,  by  infusing  a 
iaige  pioportiQfi  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force,  as  carried  tl^m 
to  romanbc  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous 
discipline ;  tbey  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous ;  eveiy  person  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to 
leceive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemea 

This  singular  institution,  m  which  valour,  gallantly,  and  religion,  were 
tofltrangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
martial  noibles ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War 
was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humauity  came  to  be  deemed  the 
oraament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished 
maiHieii  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most 
amiable  of  knightly  vulues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  eveiy  engage- 
ment, became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because 
chtvaJry  was  re^rded  as  the  soiool  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most 
delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these 
qualities,  toother  with  the  nigh  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on 
knighthood^  m  every  part  of  Xurope,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  with  a  species  of  muitaiy  fanaticism,  and  led  them  to  extra- 
vagant enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  princi- 
ple of  generosity  and  honour.  Tblese  were  strengthened  by  every  thing 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  of  those 
romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  (^uest  of  adventures,  are  well  known, 
and  Ittve  heen  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
cficcts  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  ooserved.  Perhaps,  the 
komamty  which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
caOantTf ,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which 
distingunh  modem  from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, but  by  its  effects  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankincL  The  senti- 
ments which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
oooduct  duripg  the  twelftn,  thirteenth,  (burteenth,  and  fiileenth  centurie.^. 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  afler  the 
vigour  and  reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline.  Some 
considerable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  follow ii^  histonr,  resemble  the 
adventurous  exploits  of  chivalry,  rather  than  the  well-regulated  operations 
of  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personals,  whose  charac- 
teii  will  be  delineated,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
FrMicis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distingui^  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplisbed  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius 
of  chivaby  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The 
iuut  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  spleii^id  actions,  so 
iar  daxzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departea  on  some  occasions 
from  bis  umal  pnidenoe  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  b  deeds  of 
prowess  or  of  gaUanliy  [27]. 

IX«  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
'  ^  i  effect  in  changing  the  nuumers  of  the  European  nations,  and 
that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans, 
Ihey  had  lost  that  correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions 
«f  llnir  ancestors  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suc- 
ceeding  ages,  still  preserved  their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  aits 
with  gnat  aidour.    But  lude  barbarians  were  so  (ar  from  beirar  struck 
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with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accomplishments^  that  they  despised 
them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  those  tacul* 
ties  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their  objects, 
beein  to  unfold  themselves.  They  were  strangers  to  most  of  those  wants 
ana  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  mvention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  m  every  kingdom 
which  tney  established;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  Europe, 
durine  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
described.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  in  society.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  beean  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  oegan  to  communicate  to  all  the  members  of  society,  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and 
from  personal  security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that  lethai^  in  which 
it  had  been  long  suiik,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the. European  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations^  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powers  of  imagination  attained  some  degree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosopners.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  describe  with  force,  when  tney  have  made  but  little  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  umg  preceded 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances- 
tors, deviating  from  this  course  which  nature  points  out,  plur^ed  at  once 
into  the  deptns  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquinr.  They  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests. But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  had 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
Incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  mc  n  to 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  tfaie  subjects  which  nrst  presented  them- 
selves, and  engaered  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi- 
nite train  of  l^a  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wroitt^  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  tte  persons  who  attempted  to 
revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction,  or  derived  their  principles  of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  i^culativc 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  pbi- 
losophy  a  spirit  of  metapl^rsical  ana  fH?ok)us  subtlety.    Misled  by  these 
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ICUNks,  the  peraoDS  who  first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze 
of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allowing  their  fanc^  to  take  its  natural 
lao^  and  to  produce  such  works  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
their  taste,  ana  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cultivating  those  arts 
which  embellish  human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable  ;  they  were  fettered 
by  authoritjTy  they  were  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-oirected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with 
which  men  punued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astonishing.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal. 
Schools,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
in  every  c&thedral,  and  almost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and 
universities  were  erected  and  formea  into  communities  or  corporations, 
^vemed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.    A  regular  course  of  studies  was 

i>lanned.  Privileees  of  great  value  were  conferred  on  masters  and  scho- 
ars.  Academical  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schoob  alone  that  superiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority;  it  became  an  object  ot  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  efiects  of  them  from  bein^  as  exten- 
sive as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  ]>olish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con- 
secrated by  the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  m  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
laoguafi^.  This  confined  science  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  The 
leamea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge  ;  the  ^ate  was 
shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in  theu:  former 
darkness  and  ig^rance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  durir^  several  ages,  from  dif- 
fusing itself^through  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscril>ed ; 
the  progress  whicn  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 

Svat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into 
orc^pe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit  of  incjuiiy  which  I  have 
descnbed,  occasioned  a  fennentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  f^ve  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  sof\cn 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues,  peculiar 
to  P^Pf®  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [28]. 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing 
the  maoDers  oi  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  amonj^  them 
order,  equal  laws»  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  the  original  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  tlieir  desires  so  limited,  that 
tbej  rest  contented  with  tiie  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil, 
or  with  what  the^  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They 
htre  no  supei^uities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
iupply.    Every  litUe  commuoity  «ubsistins  on  its  own  domestic  dock,  and 
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satnfied  with  it,  is  either  Jttle  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it,  ot  tt 
vanance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be  considerably  improved, 
and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order  and  personal  secuntTf 
beforfe  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  place  between  different  nations.  W« 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Empire,  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  bad  united. 
Europe  was  broken  i*  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  cen- 
turies. Navigation  was  dar^erous  in  seas  infested  oy  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  tne  same  kingdom,  the  communication  was 
rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  g^reat 
measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  unacauainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their  commodities  [29]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commercef 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  different  nations. 
The  Italians,  b^  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Qreek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  relish 
for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  Elast.  They 
communicated  some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Italy.  But  this  commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  whidi 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  consickrable.  The  Ciru* 
sades,  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  comer  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  £^t  and  West,  whicn  sub* 
sisted  for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
conquest  and  not  comn;erce ;  though  the  issue  of  theui  proved  as  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic : 
their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  b€«n  shown,  were  both  beneficial  ana 
permanent.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  tlie  great  cities  in 
Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  arid  together 
with  it  such  privilege  as  rendered  mem  respectable  and  independent 
communities.  Thus,  in  every  state*  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
cidzens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object,  and 
opened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  winlth  and  consideration.  Soon  ader 
the  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  renderine  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adven- 
turous, facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought 
them  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  tlic 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  0wn  territories 
roanutactures  of  various  kmds,  ana  carried  them  on  with  ereat  ingenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  tninsplantea  foom  warmet 
climates,  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia,  or  pro 
duced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  people  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acauire  some  taste  for  an  elegance 
in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  oespised  by  them.  During  the 
twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mer 
cnants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  government j.  Thej  emqjrcd  extensive 
pnvileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancicDt  Daibaroos  bwt 
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conoeimng  strangers,  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.    They  became 
Ibe  cmrriersy  the  manufiaictiuers,  and  the  bankers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating^  trade  with 
Mch  Ibdustry  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  the  North 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  As  the  nations  around  the 
Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 
their  piracies,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hambui^gh,  soon  after  thej  bcs^an  to 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  £aeue 
or  mutual  defence.  They  derived  such  advantages  from  this  union,  Siat 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Oology  on  the  Rhine,  ioined 
in  the  famous  Hanseatic  ^  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  that  its 
alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 
The  members  of  this  powerful  association  fonnedthe  first  s]^stematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  ro  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Biuges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  staples  in  which 
their  commerce  was  refi[ularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought 
the  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  caigoes  which  they 
leoeired  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
tberreat  riven  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  rwilar  hitercourse  opened  between  the  natk)ns  m  the  north  and 
south  of  fiirope,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  eveiy  kind»  that  it 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
in  caffjing  oo  the  twogjreat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  m  that  countiy  as  early  as  the  age  of  Chariemagne. 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit  of  in- 
dastiy,  which  long  rendeiia  Fknoeis  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opolentf  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultirated  countries  in  Europe. 

Stittck  with  the  flourishinr  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  aiscemed 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
ndurtry  inoof  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
sitnaticNiy  and  ignorant  of  the  soince  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  countfy,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  hardlr  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
Ininishea  to  foreifraers.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  weu  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
lenbtion  of  trade,  Edwvd  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures 
«f£ii|^aod«  and  first  turned  3ie  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
lowaras  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  flnglish  to  the  highest  rank 
aaHmg  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
noooiiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
progwas  during:  the  last  ana  present  a^,  seems  wonderiully  great,  when 
we  oonpare  it  with  the  state  of  both  m  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth 
coilmy.  It  did  not  fall  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  08  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between 
oatioas.  It  softens  and  polnhes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
«oe  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
It  djgposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  in  eveiy  state  an  order  of 
dliienB  houod  by  their  iolenst  to  be  Che  guardians  of  public  tranquillity. 

Vol.  U.— « 
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As  soon  as  the  commercial  spirit  acquires  vigour,  and  begins  to  earn  an 
ascendant  in  any  society,  "we  discover  a  new  genius  in  its  poncy,  its 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proofs  of  this  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  succes* 
sively  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  roanncis, 
which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations  [30]. 


SECTION  II. 


View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe^  with  ^  respect  to  the  Command 
of  the  /National  Force  requisite  in  Foreign  Operations, 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  Loth  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  prepress  which  mankind  had 
made  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vijrour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  iheir  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  the 
distant  objects  or  the  refined  speculatbns  which  interest  or  afiRect  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tril)e  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  every  great  enterprise  requires  i)revious  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  arid  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  absolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example ;  the 
irit*sistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  summon,  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  tiie  pre* 
sent  age,  arc  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent,  but 
no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government,  li 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  k 
in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  constitution  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  veiy  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority 
extremely  limited.  1  ne  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  tbom;ti 
much  improved  b^  the  various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  every  country,  a  numcrout 
body  of  Doblesy  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstandii^  the  Tarioui 
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expedients  employed  to  depress  tbem,  watched  all  the  motions  of  their 
sovereign  with  a  jealous  attention,  which  set  t)ound8  to  his  ambition,  and 
either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise,  or  obstructed 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary 
supplies  on  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  long  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  bein^  able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  military  sub- 
ordination, by  regular  disciphnc,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  it*  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution any  great  and  arduous  enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed 
either  ibr  conquest  or  defence,  lies  in  infantry.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Komans,  durinf^ 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  tor  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
descendants,  forgetting  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined  impetuosity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sutiicicnt,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  sooii  alter  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests,  uninstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  anccstoi-s,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Komans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  arid  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
with  ease.  Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  beir^  distinguished  from  tliem  in  the 
fieldy  as  well  as  during  peace.  The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the 
fireqaeocy  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splendour,  displaying  amazing 
addreflSy  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavaliy  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  ser>e  in  any  other  manner,  he  would 
liavc  deemed  derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  The  Battle^  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 
The  infantiy,  collected  from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  worse  disciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kirigdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  tlie  princes  of  Europe 
from  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  nei^n- 
hours,  as  might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security. 
They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or 
from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
telance  of  power,  as  should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority, 
whic^  might  endar^r  the  general  liberty  and  independence.  During 
•erefal  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  considered  them 
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selves  as  separate  societies,  scarcely  connected  tog;ether  by  any  commoQ 
interest,  and  little  concerned  in  eacn  other's  affairs  or  operations.  An  ex* 
tensive  commerce  did  not  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ooservin^  and  peoe* 
trating  into  the  schemes  of  eveiy  different  state.  They  had  not  ambassa- 
dors residing  constantly  in  eveiy  court  to  watch  and  give  early  intelligence 
of  all  its  motions.  The  ex|>ectatioD  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
anns.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exoosed  to  iniuiy  or  insult,  thouebt  themselves  interested  in 
any  contest,  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  tneir  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  Euro- 
pean states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  the  histoiy  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one 
great  system,  so  closely  united,  that  each  holdir^  a  determinate  station, 
the  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  influence  their  counsels  and 
regulate  their  measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  the  affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with 
each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  ^at  events  and  revolutions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  bad  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwitb- 
standine  die  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one 
prince  me  master  of  lK>tn  tl^se  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  whicn  can 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  euard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  Dukes  of 
Buigundy  and  Bretaj^,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain 
neutral,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have 
been  euided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
themsdves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contendii^  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ioel^ 
fectual  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  ei^aged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur* 
rences  which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  streqgth 
there,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  Grerman  nobles,  agitated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  arti- 
fices ami  intrieues,  tior  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  anjr 
of  the  powertul  monarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  duriiK[  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  dWcemine  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  ot  judging  with  sagacity,  ana  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the 
oortion  of  men  in  every  9fe.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  different 
idnedoms  of  Europe  aunqr  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  oi  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  metnod 
of  securing  both.  If  they  did  not  adopt  that  salutaiy  system,  which  teaches 
modern  politiciaDB  to  take  the  alann  at  the  fftotptci  of  distant  dangers. 
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which  prompts  them  to  check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  formidable 
power,  and  which  renders  each  state  the  s^uardiaiiy  in  acme  dtgne,  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neighhours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to 
mch  imperfections  and  disorders  in  the  civil  government  of  each  cotrotiy, 
as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  ot  af&irs,  and  their  own  observation,  must  have  suggested. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centufY,  various  events  nappened, 
which,  b^  l^iving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  rendered  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  extensive. 
Id  consequence  of  this,  the  afl&iirs  of  different  kineaoms  becoming  more 
frequently  as  well  as  more  intimately  connecteo,  they  were  gradually 
accustomed  U>  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insensibly  pre* 
pared  for  forming  a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve 
mch  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  this 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was  then,  that  the 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  salutary  and  exten- 
sive than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  concmct  of  human  affairs,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a  capital  object 
.*D  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  tiie 
airangement  of  affairs  in  Europe,  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  ter- 
riloriei,  which  England  possessed  on  the  cootinenty  to  the  crown  of  France. 
While  the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  roost  fertile  and  opulent 

K winces  in  France,  and  a  ereat  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
md  to  foAlaw  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself 
mther  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  m  the  soverei^  of  whom  he  held. 
The  king!  of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their  schemes  and 
opeiatioai  by  an  adversary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter 
mm  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  cf  difficulty.  The  English  were 
tfways  at  hand,  read3r  to  oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  right 
Id  their  crown,  and  being  able  to  penetrate,  with  ease,  into  the  heart  of  the 
MqgdoiD,  could  arm  against  them  those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have 
beeo  tmplayed  in  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  eflbrts  were 
mtoal  to  mooarchs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  and  over- 
awedy  coald  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
deeth  of  Heniy  V.  of  England,  happily  for  France,  and  not  unfortunately 
lor  Ins  own  country,  delivered  the  French  fiom  the  calamity  of  having  a 
htmga  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a  long  minority, 
the  annions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid 
eoMfaict  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a  favourable  c^por- 
tnnity  of  recovering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  The  native  vaJour 
of  the  French  nobility  heightened  to  an  entnusiastic  confidence  by  a  sop- 
posed  interposition  ot  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  neld  by 
skilfol  leaoers ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
eierled  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  iavourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  English  their  new  conquestSy  but  ^pped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  inrrance,  and  reduced  them  within  the  oaiiow 
piectncts  of  Calais,  and  its  pet^  territory. 

A»  sooo  as  so  many  coosiderable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
dominions^  the  kings  ot  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
beipn  to  K>rm  bolder  schemes  of  interior  i>olicy,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ope- 
ntions.  They  immediately  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who 
began  to  fix  meir  attention  on  their  measures  and  rootioos,  the  importance 
of  which  they  fiiUy  oeroeived.  From  thb  era,  France,  possessed  of  the 
advantages  wnich  it  derives  firom  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories 
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as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  influence 
in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recovery  of  these,  whichy  though  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  adcutional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  tne  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  effective  force,  as  became  reauisite  durirtg  these  lengthened 
contests,  the  kings  of  France  took  into  tneir  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiei-s,  levied  sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  ioreign  countries.  But  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  suflicient 
fund  for  such  extraordinary  service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation;  and 
having  been  little  accustoned  to  tne  restramts  of  discipline,  they  frequentiv 
turned  their  arms  against  the  country  which  they  had  been  hired  to  defena, 
and  desolated  it  with  cruelty  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  forei^  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  tramed  to  militaiy 
subordination,  would  nave  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enter- 
prises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries 
no  monarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.  availin^^  himself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  fonnidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  suflicient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  otner  troops  [A.  D.  1445], 
retained  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantiT.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationea  them  in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his 
pleasure  ;  and  appointed  the  oflicers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  thein. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  senice,  in  which  they  were  taught  to 
depend  oo  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  war, 
sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  fieki 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet, 
ihe  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
longer  afforded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^ined, 
and  conquests  made,  chiefly  by  their  efibrts.  The  nobles  and  their  mili- 
tary tenants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
form,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they 
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acted;  and  were  viewed  with  contempt  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 
vvMOos  and  steady  operations  of  regular  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  Vll.,  by  cstablishine  the  first  standing 
anny  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  affairs 
and  policy.  By  taking  froni  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
military  force,  which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  import- 
ance, a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  that  part  wnere 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours,  either  in  attack 
or  defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its 
eiample.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradually  became  the  only  military 
fecre  that  was  employed  or  trusted.  It  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  ana  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of 
oatK^nal  activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
military  force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign 
operatMms  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first 
wiio  effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  tne  great  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  liad  long  circumscribed  the 

Sal  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  had  rendered  all  the 
rts  of  tlie  nxmarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurre<i 
Id  urvlermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France 
The  v^ealth  and  property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
bog  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  Kr^lish. 
The  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  delencc 
01  ibeir  country  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for- 
tunes of  some  great  families.  As  almost  every  province  in  the  kingdom 
wasi,  in  its  tum^  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenary  troops  which 
tbeir  sovereisrns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pa^,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  still  more  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insurreclions. 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  necessities  of  ^veniment  having  forced  their  kings 
wpao  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and  sudden  alterations  in  the 
contfit  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  tines,  quit-rents  and  other  payments  fixed 
\j  ancient  ctstom,  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  o!^  a  fief  were 
leduced  £it  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded.  During  their  con- 
with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  every  station 
dani^er  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  gained,  many  families  of  note 
e  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunitecl  to  the  crown.  Other  fiefs, 
io  a  king  course  of  years,  (v.W  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
fhem ;  were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  tbe  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Eacmiraged  by  these  manifest  Hvmptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which 
be  wbbed  to  depress,  Charles  VI f.  during  tlie  first  interval  of  peace  with 
Eagiand*  made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
tbe  ruins  o£  the  ariMtocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
BiaiiT,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
ipleodid,  as  ren<lered  it  neiessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  ami 
cautioo.  Such,  however,  was  the  authority  which  tbe  crown  had  acquired 
hf  tbe  prQfj|[rrs8of  its  anns  a^cainst  the  f^iglbUaod  so  much  was  the  power 
Qi  tbe  nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  oppositiont  be  soon  made 
nations  of  gre£.t  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  estab* 
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lisbed  that  fisnnidable  body  of  regular  troops,  which  has  been  mentioiied» 
but  he  was  the  first  nuxiarch  of  Francey  who,  by  his  royal  edict  f  A.  D. 
1440],  without  the  coocurreoce  of  the  States^oeial  of  the  kingdomy  leTied 
an  extraordinaiy  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  preTailed  likewise  with  his 
subjects,  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  formerly  beeo 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all 
these  innovations,  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his 
prerogative  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  being  the  most 
dependent  prince  who  bad  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to 
possess,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages.* 

The  plan  of  humbling  the  nobuity  which  Charles  b^an  to  executes  hit 
son  LfOuis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  with  grater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tjrrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  be 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reien  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  hoooar, 
or  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuini;  it  with  a  i)er8everin^  industry,  and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spint,  from  which  no  object  could  diyezt» 
and  no  dan^r  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  goveni- 
ment  with  new  men,  and  of^en  with  persons  whom  he  called  fiom  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust.  These  were  his  only  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  me  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companioDs,  the 
favourites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  fblbvr 
a  court  in  which  they  appeared  without  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power* 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  they  remained  unem- 
nloyed  and  foigotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  nobles  of 
Jess  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  direction  of  afl^in* 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  members  ol  it  to 
the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Peraons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them, 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  belonged  to  tbe  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempted  ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  r^t  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  actions  ;  and  were  subject  to  torture,  w  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  jpeople* 
accustomed  to  see  the  bloml  of  the  most  ilkistrious  personages  shed  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dung;eoiiB9 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  wim  le« 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  with  terrcnr  to  the  royal  authoiityy 
which  seemed  to  have  humbled  or  annihilated  eveiy  other  power  in  me 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  tbe 
nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  6r  that  self-nve* 
servation  uMd  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scattered  among  tnem 
the  seeds  of  discord ;  and  industriously  fomented  thoat  ancieot  animoaitiet 
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between  tlie  great  families,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation, 
lutural  to  the  feudal  government,  had  originally  kindled  and  still  kept  alive. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  the  arts  of  intri^e,  all  the  mysteries  ana  refine- 
ment^ of  his  fraudulent  policy  were  employed,  and  with  such  success,  that 
at  a  juncture  which  reauired  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  as  well  as  the  most 
periect  union,  the  nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  of 
ii>aicntment  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

A>  lie  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he  adaed  to  the  power 
Aod  prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body 
lit  suidiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disaffected 
subjects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troops 
which  his  father  had  raised,  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  con- 
fiderably,  he  took  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  formidable  infantry'  in  Europe.*  From  the  jealousy 
•atunil  to  tyrants,  he  confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
devoted  iietruments  of  oppression,  and  the  niost  faithful  guardians  of  the 
flower  which  he  had  usurped.  That  they  mi^ht  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
ftburtest  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  Lis  reign,  kept  a  considera- 
ble Ijody  of  them  encamped  in  one  pface.t 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  addi- 
tiuiaJ  establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
enterprises  which  the  restless  activity  of  his  eenius  prompted  him  to 
uoderUike.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  nad  assumed,  of  levying 
tales  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general,  which  be  was  careful 
not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  ciuiblcd  him  to  provide  in  some  measure 
iir  tlic  increasing  chaiges  of  government. 

Ubat  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could  not  furnish,  bis  address 
procured,  lie  was  the  tirst  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
ul  managing  tliosc  great  assemblies,  in  whicn  the  feudal  poliqr  had  vested 
the  power  of  granting  iiub^idics  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  the  t'atai  art  of  l)e^inning  their  attack  on  public  liberty,  by 
corrupting  tlie  source  from  which  it  should  flow.  By  exertmg  all  his 
power  ana  address  in  infiuencin<^  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
<iro%'crawing  the  members,  and  oy  various  changes  which  he  artfully  made 
io  the  fonn  of  their  deliberations,  Louis  acquir^  such  entire  direction  of 
tliese  assemblies,  that,  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  prtipertv  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  tamely  subservient  towards 
prumoling  the  most  o<iious  measures  of  his  reign.J  As  no  power  remained 
lo  «et  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  bis  father,  but  made  great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
t^at  appearvMi  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries.§ 

Nor  wa5  it  the  )H>wer  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased  ; 
he  e\terMie<l  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pos- 
9ei«ioQ  oi  Koussillon  by  purchase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
M  ill  uf  Charles  d' Aniou ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he 
»fized  w  ith  a  ftinnt^  hand  Buipindy  and  Artois,  which  had  t)e]ora;ed  to 
tlut  prince.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  a  single  reign,  France  was  lormed 
into  one  compact  kingdom,  and  tlie  steady  unrelentine:  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
nui  only  suUiucd  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles,  but  established 
a  ftfjecies  o(  goveniment,  scarely  less  absolute,  or  less  terrible  than  eastern 
vkfrpjtism. 
But  i;MJi2\  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  bis  subjects,  the 
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authority  which  he  had  acquired,  the  resources  of  which  he  became 
master,  and  his  freedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  his  plans  as  well  a^  iii 
executing  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.  Louis  nego- 
tiated in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his 
neighbours  ;  he  engaged,  either  as  principal,  or  as  an  auxiliaiy,  in  every 
gTeat  transaction ;  nis  resolutions  were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous ; 
and  upon  every  emergence  he  could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  loiiger 
fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobility,  have  exerted 
themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  scliemes  of  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  long  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by 
other  princes.  Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  own  prerogative,  by  breaking 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook 
to  execute, it,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  Vll. 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
was  very  different  from  tnat  of  Louis  aL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  Er^lish,  by  the  nierit  of  havinz  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  had  established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  every  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  eveiy  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  popular  faction 
was  ready  every  moment  to  tane  arms  against  him  ;  and  after  long  civil 
wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposinp^  kings,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authority  had  been  so  mucn 
relaxed,  ana  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  cany  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  effects.  By  his  laws,  permitting  the 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  tneir  estates,  and  expose  them  to  sale  ;  by 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  tnem  formidable  and  turbu- 
lent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power  of  the  commons  j  by  encouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce  ;  by  securing  to  bis  subjects,  during 
a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  which  flow  from  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour;  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  £urope»  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  the  glo»7  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  nf 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  long  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administration; 
and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  incident  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobili^,  and  to  extend  thehr  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raisir^  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority,  as  none 
oT  their  predecessors  bad  ever  eqjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
thall  be  explained  in  another  place»  prevented  their  attaining  the  same 
powers  wito  the  kings  of  Francs  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
constitutkm  longer  entire  in  Spain,  theur  great  abilities  suoolied  the  d«fecti 
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cf  their  prerogative,  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages 
which  they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations, 
which  were  very  extenmve,  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  eniarginff  tne  boundaries  of  prerogative, 
and  taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  calJed  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  ot  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  allthe  considerable 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other;  and 
a  ereat  political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
ot  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro- 
ducing this  charge  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  the 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of 
marrying  her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  which  his  restless  ambition  was  continually 
fanning. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention  ;  and 
all  the  advantages  of  acouiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles 
opened  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  5],  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  fell  themselves  deeply  in- 
terested in  tlie  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  of  the  person  on  wnom 
ibe  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

IxNiis  XI.,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  she  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembered,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the 
frontiers  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  proposition  he  should  maKe,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a 
princess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  his  crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
Iikxxl  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was  me  marriage  of  the  dauphin« 
the  other  that  of  the  count  of  An^uleme,  a  prince  of  t^  blood,  with  the 
heiress  of  Bui]^ndy.  By  the  former,  he  would  have  annexed  all  her 
territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re 
spectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  being  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old : 
the  avowed  resolution  of  the  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  mi^t  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dai^rous  to  their 
liberties;  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and 
oppressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  wnich  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  having 
diKuvered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  spfendid  esta- 
hlia^ment  for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extorted  from  hun,  concessions  h^hly  beneficial  to  the  crown  o« 
France.  But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
crooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  be  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  wai 
obfkHis  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  hm 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  ob|ect,  than  merely  as  the 
of  conducting  affiiirs.    From  tiiis  principle,  no  less  than  from  hit 
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unwillingness  to  agpranJizc  any  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his  desire  ff( 
oppressing  the  L(;u:ie  ot*  Buigundy,  which  he  hated,  he  negleclcd  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  ancf  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  pto. 
vinces  which  Maiy  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his 
conquests  into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insistiug 
contmually  on  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting 
this  plan«  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhibited  such 
scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  araazine  even  in  the 
history  of  Louis  Xl.  Immediately  upon  tne  death  of  Charles,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted 
the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  frontier 
towns  by  bribing  the  povcmors  ;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
in  consequence  of  his  mtrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  He  negotiated  with 
Mary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  oi  all  that  the  ministers  had  doney 
they  beneaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
securing  the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marria^^e  betweentheir  sovereign  and  his 
son  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  The  illustrious  birth 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  distance  of  his 
hereditaiy  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so 
inconsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  oossession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By 
this  acquisition,  the  foundation  ol  the  future  grandeur  of  Charles  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  most  lormidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  tne  interior  force  of  France 
and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occask>ned  revdu- 
tions  no  less  memorable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political^  system,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts :  and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests 
more  closely  together.  The  mild  aduiinistration  of  Charles,  a  weak  but 
generous  pnnce,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,  had  depressed 
and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for  military  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish bis  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  While  he  was  uncertaiD 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account  of  his  crimes^  thau 

4t  CmuImi,  Ut.  ▼.  chap.  IS.  p.  300,  Ike. . 
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•nineiit  for  bis  abilities,  determined  his  choice.  Ludovico  Sforza,  having 
farmed  the  design  of  deposing;  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  of 
phcing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combination 
of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the  injured 

Krfnce,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  bloocl  or  alliance,  that 
e  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
kiqg  of  France  was  toe  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing 
bis  own  intentions,  be  laooured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  rieht 
to  that  kingdom  claimed  by  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that 
SM^icious  monarch,  though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
orwhich  Charles  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kinedom,  over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranauillity  ;  and  uniformly 
declined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  poiltics.  His  son, 
more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  enibarked  eagerly  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun- 
iellors,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Cnarles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  he  reckoned 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  father  had  transmitted  to 
him  such  an  ample  prerogative,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  hi^ 
kin^om.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, by  his  prudent  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which 
rendered  him  master  of  that  province,  tlie  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  forces  which 
be  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was  lie  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
oooqueror,  that  sacrificins;  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
Rftored  Rouasillon  to  Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
io  Artois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  canying  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
that  the  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem 
war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  lot^  period,  undis- 
turbed by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  formed  a  system  with 
respect  to  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  adjust  the  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different 
states  into  which  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  nm>tiations  with  each  other,  which  thcv  conducted  with  all  the 
subtlety  oi  a  refining  and  deceitful  policy.  Tneir  contests  in  the  field, 
irhen  they  bad  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
oow  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
cmpkiyed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But  this 
Novine  ineffectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military 
Ibice  that  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service. 
Were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresbtibfe.  Florence^ 
Fin,  and  nome,  opened  their  ^tes  as  the  French  army  advanced.  The 
pioq>ect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 

*  HtMrey  Otat  Imo.  ii  7T7« 
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panic  terror,  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historiansy  of  the  fright. 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
fruutiers.  Charles,  after  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  AJpSt 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  ahnost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  progress  through  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Tsaples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  every  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition,  ^at  must  oe  considered  as 
the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  than  its  success  aaid  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceivea  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  of  it  aurst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  they  haa  recourse. 
While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  hb  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  futura 
conquests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  asnired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  the  eiuperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon.  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  bad 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  darii^  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  bod^  and  gained  a  victoiy,  whicn  opened  to  their  monarch 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  ne  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them :  and  the 
political  system  in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  oefore  his 
invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  countiy.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preventing  an^  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  degree  of  power,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had  manifested  tnc  importance 
of  attending  to  that  ifreat  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distributkxi  ofpower  among  all  the  members  of  the  system  into 
which  the  states  of  Efurope  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italj  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferainand  of 
Aragon,  carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fiOeenth  century,  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  history 
commences,  the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  con^ 
tending  parties,  became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  otlier 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  g^w  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  nations,  which  has 
linked^  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closelj  together ;  and  can  discern  the 
operations  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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remote  and  contingent  oaiigers ;  and,  in  war,  has  prevented  rapid  and 
dcrstructive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  efifect  of  the  operations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a 
change,  as  tlie  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obli^d  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  to  put 
the  militaiT  force  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use  ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  pay,  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his  cavalry  was  entirely  composed  of 
those  companies  of  gendarmes,  embodied  by  Charles  VII.  and  continued 
by  Louis  Xl. ;  his  infantry  consisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarrhs 
made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
nilitary  force  which  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  the 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

This  innovation  m  the  militaiy  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from 
tbose  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  tliose  of  otlier  considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed 
cayaliy,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tJemen  residing  in  their  country,  at  tnat  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
^ine  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
iki  infantry ;  ana  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of 
cavalry,  tney  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour ; 
toeetber  with  long  spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of 
o£nce.  They  formed  them  into  large  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
ckiee  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side  a  formidAble  front  to 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
ftreiigtb  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendarmerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
efibct  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  rcbtored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  long  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  the  glory  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  with 
wch  hif  b  ideas  of  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered tbem  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
weaiy  of  depending  on  the  caprice  oi  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to 
tum  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  forms 
tiiem  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  witli  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

Tlie  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difficulty, 

•  UmUKffTt  Alt  of  War,  b.  li.  chap.  U.  p.  431; 
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accustomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and 
discipline  ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infantry  respect- 
able, that  as  early  as  the  rejgw  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of  nigh  rank 
had  so  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  tliat 
service.* 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to  employ  any  other 
than  their  national  troops  in  the  soutliem  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  their  operations  in  that  countiy,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mineling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions ;  and  thus  formed  that  famous 
body  of  infantry,  which  during^  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  aJl  Europe.  Tiie  Itab'an  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavaliy,  and,  iti  imitation  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, brought  the  strer^h  of  their  armies  to  consist  m  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  evenr  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  cveiy 
country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preserving^ 
them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Eurooe  to  these  iniurovemeoU 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  nrst  idea  of  tne  expense 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  military  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some 
neighbouring  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  expense  of  war  was  extremely 
moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 

§reatest  militanr  operations.  But  when  Italy  became  the  theatre  on  which 
le  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  chaises  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  every 
kingilom.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  establish 
funds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  his  extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  he  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
him  to  conthiue  his  march.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum, 
without  consenting  to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two 
liyres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received.!  We  may  obsene  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  con- 
temporaries. From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasing ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  every  state,  as  would  nave 
appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem  times; 
The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  merits 
altentioQ  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambray.    To  bumble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  terri- 

*  Brantomc,  torn.  z.  p.  1&  Mem.  da  Fleanngps,  lil  *  Mem  de  Comincs,  lib.  vii.  c 
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tones,  was  the  object  of  all  the  powers  who  unilf^  'ti  this  confederacj. 
The  civil  constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  hnr.  basis,  had  suffered 
no  considerable  alteration  for  several  centuries  ;  during  which,  the  senate 
conducted  its  affairs  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorotiSy 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  uniform  consistent  spirit,  which  ^ave  that 
commonwealth  great  advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and 
measures  chained  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or  the  per- 
sons who  admuiistered  it.  By  these  uninlermitted  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  valour,  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy;  while  their  extensive 
commerce,  the  useful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they  carried  on, 
together  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  o!)ject  of  terror  to  their  Italian 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest 
monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the 
ma^ificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  11.  whose  ambition  was 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians, 
and  endeavoured,  hj  applying  to  those  passions  whidi  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  to  jom  in  it.  By  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  ana  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarcns  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my 
proviDce  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
rUirope  had  ever  beheld,  a2:ainst  those  haughty  republicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Italy  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ; 
but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  whkh 
they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns 
of  which  they  had  got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
litan dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  thrir  conquests  on 
the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with- 
out one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent;  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
f  reser\e. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engaged  in  seizing 
their  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  as 
soon  as  tney  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  of^ distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  o(  hope  broke  in  upon 
them;  ihe  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned ;  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  fonner  imprudence 
and  dejection :  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeasea  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
favour ;  and  at  leneth  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  bad  brought  their 
commoDwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

*  Helianl  oaoio  apud  GoldaitttiD  In  poUL    Imperial,  p.  960 
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Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  leaeue  which  he  himself 
had  planned,  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take«  cooceired  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy, 
and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.  He  directed  his  6rst  attack  against  the 
'FVenchy  who,  on  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians,  than  an^ 
of  tke  foreigners  wno  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  countir.  Bj  his 
activity  and  address,  be  prevailed  on  most  of  the  powers,  who  nadjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  kine  of  france, 
their  former  ally;  and  engaged  Henry  VIII.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by  invading  France. 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and  unexpected  con- 
federacy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on,  during 
several  campaigns,  in  Jtaly,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picaitiy,  with 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  extent 
of  his  operations ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with  per* 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  the 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  amon^  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  m  the  fifleenlh  centuir ; 
while  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the 
distant  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  preceding 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history  will  exhibit,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  arc  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
Accordingly  the  sixteenth  centuiy  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  m  great  and  interesting  events. 
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Viem  of  the  Political  Constiiuiion  of  the  prineipcd  States  in  Europtf  at  dU 

eommtncemeni  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to 
improve  tntemal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  hj  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on ;  nothing  farther  seems  re<^ui- 
site  for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  History  of  Charles  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  ciTil  goyenunent  io  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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considerable  part  during  (hat  period.  For  as  tlic  institutions  and  events 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
resetnbie  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
the  same  path,  and  by  nearly  equal  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occajiioned  a  difference  m  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  b  DO  less  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  tlie  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countries,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
lo  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citi»ens,  by  whom  they 
mi^ht  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
respect  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  history, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
political  state  of  each.  It  is  from  his  knowleilge  of  these,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  willi  discem- 
raenty  and  to  decide  with  certainty  concernirffi;  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country,  would  lead  to  deductions  ol  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  w  hich  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of/and  all  that  is  necessaiy 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  tnc  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  Tbe  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  i«  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
gOTcmment  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,  jT/crhaps, 
some  degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-cmiaence, 
tnil  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Rome  had  so  long  oeen  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but 
durine  several  ages  they  received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.  From 
these  bumble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe- 
dience. Their  claim  of  universal  jurisdictinn,  as  heads  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  on  these  foundations,  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
idgects  firom  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  laid  kingdoms . 
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under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
disauieted  by  their  ambition.  There  wus  not  a  throne  which  they  had  not 
shaKen  j  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it 
on  the  ruins  of  all  civil  authority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed 
such  a  decree  of  temporal  power,  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  most  extensive,  and  most  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at 
a  distance  ;  but  they  were  petty  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  had  early  enaeavoured,  indeed,  to  acc^uire  territory  by 
arts  similar  to  thole  which  they  had  employed  in  extendmg  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantine,  and  of  ano- 
ther from  Charlemagne  or  his  father  Pepin,  thev  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  tnese  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  to  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  teq-itory  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy,  h^d  seized  the 
government  of  different  towns ;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territory  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of 
this  kind,  wno  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  an  opinion  began  to  oe  propagated,  "  That  as  the  function  of 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  tney  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  according;  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.'**  This 
doctrine  being  acidressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cleigy  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  bad  felt  most  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  digniOed 
with  the  name  of  The  Patrician,  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  finding  all  his  endeavouis  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortihed, 
that  extreme  g^ef  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
fray.t  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  po{>es,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscribed  within 
such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 
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Encroachments  were  made  upon  Ihe  papal  sovereignty,  not  only  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  pneople. 
During  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  popes  fixed  t^eir  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  had  eiven  laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  delegated  authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed 
the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  papal  mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  immu- 
nities. Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  beine  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzo,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  popu* 
Lar  eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  they  dro]»  aul  the  nobility  out 
of  the  city,  established  a  democratical  (dtm  of  goviiHiDt,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  exti^ffre  authority.  But 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  this  new 
system ;  though  the  government  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
form  ;  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdiction : 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spirit  of  independence 
amoi^  the  nobility,  in  circumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregory  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pontiffs,  accomplished  those  great  things  which 
rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
dread  of  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  effect  of  their  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince  whom  ihey 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those 
usurpers,  who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuc* 
cessful.  But  at  last  Alexander  VI.,  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagi- 
tious, subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  great  Koman  barons,  and  ren- 
dered the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambi- 
tJOQ  of  Julius  II.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patri- 
mooy  of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  tem- 
poral princes.  Their  territories,  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  were  of  greater 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  they  drew  laige  contributions  from  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Every  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habit, 
ecclesiastics  were  so  ibrmed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  of  the  profession ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
Itie  interest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated, 
and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  ana  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  iixlebted  for  its 
iuccest  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration,  the  popes  fdllowed  no  such  uniform  or 
ooQsistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  charactcr,^e  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  oT  affairs, 
occasioned  a  variatkm  botn  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 
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the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dimity  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  pennanent. 
Every  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period,  during  which 
he  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  agj^randize  his  own 
family,  and  to  attain  his  private  ends :  and  it  was  oflen  the  first  business  oi 
his  successor  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he  had 
established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported its  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal 
affairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were 
more  ready  to  emplgy  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  the  P^PMflp^  ^^^^  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  ana  aunipthe  sixteenth  centuiy,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  in  which  it  mi^ht  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes 
from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  from  taking  the 
command  in  person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  oifensive 
or  defensive,  they  trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posteritTt  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  tor  a  short 
life ;  present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object  TLev  erected,  perhaps, 
some  work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate  ; 
they  found  it  necessary  at  iome  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions,  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  thfeir  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  i^  ere  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
worse  governed  than  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  littlef  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  not  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  tlie  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  unifonnly  aided  each  other  in  their 
opeiations,  they  becanrie  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes, 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  tney  imaginec 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  \\ 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head 
of  the  church  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Their  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontifls  who  filled  the  papal  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  engage  in  schemes 
seemingly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trusted,  that  if  their  temporal 
power  was  no!  sufficient  to  cany  them  through  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facility  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 
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httfotoilf  in  the  contests  among  princes,  and  to  enga^  as  principals  or 
auxiliaries  in  ewery  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their  sacred 
character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  following 
history  of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see, 
was  most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com- 
nuxiwealth,  during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fiflh  century ;  the 
singular  situation  df  its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  gull ;  and 
the  more  singular  form  oi  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  If 
we  ?iew  the  Venetian  government  as  calculate<l  for  the  order  of  nobles 
alone,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent ;  the  deliberative,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  distributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  PQ|ib  sul^ect  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristodi^,  which  lodges 
a'l  power  in  the  hands  of  a  lew  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
d^rades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  gpvemmenl  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
course,  timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged 
amone  them  the  arts  of  industry  ttnd  commerce  ;  they  employed  them  in 
manufactures  and  in  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  mto  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.  The  militaiy  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  army,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty  ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  p&ced  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  ^ibmmonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
rreat  object  of  the  Italian  CondoUierif  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  which 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  thiie  adventuren,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac- 
companied their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of  Pro- 
vediiori^  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not 
iormed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
nobles  excluded  from  military  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic security,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be 
seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians 
so  far  foigot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquests^  the  fatal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
leafi^ue  of  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
making  violent  effbits,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
constitution. 
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Thooch  Mi  detfy  aothorised  the  war.  J9t  Anne  of  Bretacne,  hli  queen,  eatertalnad  ecruplea  wiUi 
Rfard  to  ibe  lawfulneM  of  U.  The  kliif  himself,  from  tome  niper«Utk>n  of  the  aame  kind,  carried 
It  oo  falnUy :  and.  upon  every  fWsah  advantace,  renewed  hli  propoahiofM  of  peace.  Meserajr,  RleL 
4e  France,  m.  edit.  IMS,  torn.  LSSS.  I  ituM  produce  aaolfaer  proof  of  this  reverence  for  the  papal 
dmraeter  iCtll  mora  flrtktac.  Ouledardlnl,  tha  moat  tafackwa,  perhapa,  of  all  modem  blitoriaiia, 
•ad  the  boldcit  In  paimtaf  tba  vice*  and  ambition  of  the  popaa,  repraaenta  the  death  of  MlcUau,  a 
80aatehoflk«r,wkawMUIIaddafli«Uieriettof  NaplMLaa  a  ponlitaMac  iaftetad  oa  Mm  by 


Heavaa,  aa  mot  of  Ma  lnyli^oBpoiadUiaainli^  of  QaMMtTn.it  Bfcty.    Oole.  Hirtaria 
d*Italla.    OaMV.  IHi.  voL  H.  lib.  UT  p.  4ff7. 
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It  is  not,  however,  by  its  military,  but  by  its  nava!  and  commercial  power, 
that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  stale.  The  jealousy  of 
goveminent  did  not  extend  tc  this  department.  Nothing  was  apprehended 
twm  this ,  quarter,  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate 
encouraged  the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  ine  fleet.  They 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their 
cbuntry  by  their  industry.  They  added  to  its  dominions,  by  the  valour 
with  which  they  conducted  its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians. 
All  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commo- 
dities of  the  East,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  by  them  alone, 
or  finished  with  a^dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  this  extenfljj^  commerce,  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies, 
as  concealed  thoii  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentionea ;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  only  an  ovennatch  for 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were 
sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  powerful  monarchs  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  its  struggles  with  the  princes  united  against  it  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  to 

#him,  and  the  emperor,  eager  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maximilian  the  Moneyless,  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Verietian. 
It  partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocraticai  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutioM  was  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  thfe  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  acquired  by  trade,  together  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosmo,  eave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  his 
countiymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  popular  government  were  preserved, 
though  the  various  departments  of  administration  were  filled  by  magistrates 
distinguished  by  the  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  be 
was  m  reality  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authority.  Cosmo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants  ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of  Florence  was 
extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsisted, 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  con- 
tended warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family 
*S)  assume  the  direction  ot  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  bad  been 
formerly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
concurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the 
militaiy  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  oy  the  Condottierr 
^r  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  took  into  their  pay. 
»  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  pprereignty  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  were  established  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  fhe  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  m  that  monarchy  bad 
considerably  increased  these  defects,  and  renaered  them  more  intoleitble» 

*1liflt.doUUfuefliitaCunbrar,pvlLrAbbedaB<it  lib.T.   Saatt  0lQiia  OMI  Tcnexiana. 
lWviitcl«.p.Wi,lK.  ' 
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The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  oden  interrapted  or 
altered,  and  so  many  princes  of  foreign  blood  had,  at  different  periods, 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobilitjr  had  lost,  in 
a  great  oieasure,  that  attachment  to  the  family  of  their  sovcreignB,  as  well 
ai  that  reverence  for  their  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con* 
tributed  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
tofM*  prerogatire  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretenders 
to  the  crown,  being  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
00  whose  support  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  they 
aoeniented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  connived  at  their 
boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangerous 
ior  a  prince,  who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
l»waras  eitending  his  own  power,  or  circumscribing  that  of  the  noblea. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
aaj  ia  Europe,  and  the  authoritjr  ch  its  monaichs  the  least  extensive.  Thoueh 
Pcrdinaod  1.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  tnc 
ftmer  of  the  aristocracy :  thoi^  his  son  Alpbonso,  that  oe  might  crush  it 
at  oooe  by  cutting  off  the  leadera  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  among 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to*  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
cmel  actioos  recorded  in  histoir  [A.  D.  14871 ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
■everthelesa  niore  exasperated  than  bumbled  oy  their  nneasures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
Ike  malecootent  nobles  was  still  so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  Vlll. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  ot'  Naples.t 

Toe  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
^  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
dttse  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century  [A.  D.  1264].  Upon 
Ibe  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Manfred,  nis  natural  son,  aspiring 
lo  the  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we 
■ay  believe  contemporaiy  historians^)  and  by  that  crime  obtained  pos- 
on  of  it4  The  popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Nit  ooC  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred^s  title,  but  endeavoured  to 

Jle  against  him  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
haad.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis  kin^  of  France, 
wiefftook  this ;  and  he  received  from  the  jpopes  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  toe  holy  see.  The  count  oi 
Ai^oo^s  efbfts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  battle ;  and  he 
look  poaacBiion  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  atler,  Charles  sullied  the 
|k«7  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  ii\justjce  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
prt  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of 
tkt  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  rifbtful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
fiUaat  young  prince  asserted  nis  title,  to  the  last,  witli  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  aAer  king  of  Ara^on,  who  had  married  Manfred^s  only  daughter, 
km  heir;  and  throwing  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  Uiat  it 
aiidit  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
fii^s  lo  him.4  The  desire  of  aven^[ing  the  insult  ofl^red  to  royalty,  by 
the  death  of  Cooradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition,  in  promptiog 
Peler  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From 
that  period*  during  almo^wo  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
cooiMMied  wr  the  crown  oi  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
■Mire  lapidv  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  monarcbs,  sometimes  of  the  Am* 
Uoe,  and  sometimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.    At 
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length  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  obtained  such  firm 
possession  of  this  long  disputed  inheritance,  that  they  transmitted  it  quietly 
fo  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relhiquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heif  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  his  successors  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIu.,  as  I  kave 
already  related,  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The 
rapid  progress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  sliort  time  during  which 
be  eqjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.  Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Ara- 
ronese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
him.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince, 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  and 
agpieed  to  divide  hk  dominions  between  ihem  [A.  D.  1501].  Frederick, 
*jnable  to  resist  tbe  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
m  power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  litd 
concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  toid 
from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  exe^ 
tion  of  such  militaiy  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Caj^ain^  which  the  Spanish  histonans  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory;  stripped  the 
French  of  all  that  the^r  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dommions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  bis  master.  Theses  together  with  bis 
other  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  lea^  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remarkable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
V.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

Durinr  the  k>i^  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Guett  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi* 
nence  among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  wajr  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  nerpetual  vicars  of  tbe 
empire  m  Italyt  [A.  D.  1354] :  they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of 
Milan  [A.  D.  1395j ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  fief.6  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raisii^  money,  which  tbe 
calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  GaJeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  tWr  marriage-contract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the 
feunily  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.    That  event  took  place,    in  the  year 

•  Giannone,  book  zxyI.  ch.  S.  f  Droitt  diM  Soit  de  France  au  Rojraume  de  SicUe.  Mem.  da 
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t447,  Philip  Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Viscoiiti,  died* 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succession.  Cbarlei,  duke  of  Orieaim 
Dieaded  his  right  to  it*  ibunded  on  the  marria^  contract  of  his  mother 
Valentine  Visconti.  Alfonso  kins^  of  Naples  claimed  it  in  consequence  of 
a  will  made  by  Philijp  Maria  in  Lis  favour.  The  emperor  contended  thaty 
upon  the  eztioctk>n  of  male  usue  in  the  family  of  Viscodti,  the  fief  returned 
to  ike  superior  lord*  and  ought  to  be  r»annexed  to  the  Empire.  The  pec^ 
pie  of  Milany  smitten  with  me  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed 
amonff  the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and 
estabiisbed  a  republican  form  of  government 

But  dorinr  the  strugig^le  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contenoed  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended 
any  daqger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Siorza,  whoin 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  QmdotUeri,  havii^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy,  which 
be  aqpported  with  such  talents  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
thvooe.^  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  jgoveraed,  inducing 
his  subjects  lo  k/fgei  the  defects  in  his  tide,  he  transmitted  his  dcminions 
quietly  to  bb  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  gnuadson.  He  was 
mordered  by  his  grand-uncle  Ludovico,  surnamed  tM  Moor,  who  took 
poasenon  ot  the  outchy  j  and  his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
tDfe  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 

Lovis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit 
tbe  duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dntdiy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection 
with  Charles  VIIL  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
tbe  fiimily  of  Orleans  continued  to  Tie  dormant  But  when  the  crown  of 
Fiance  devolved  on  Louis  XIL  duke  of  Orieans,  he  instantly  asserted  tbe 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  support  them,  Ludovico 
Sforxa,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  bn 
dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The  kii^,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes, 
entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  soon  after,  Ludovico,  having  been  betrayed 
t^  the  Swiss  in  hb  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France,  and  shut  up  in  tbe 
castle  of  Loches,  wnere  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sin^far  revolutions  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed  on  tbe 
dncal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIL 
[A.  D.  151S.1  But  his  successor  Francis  L  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
tbe  thrane,he  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more  just 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  fi>rm  ot 
government  in  Gfenoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of 
Italy.  Their  names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history. 
But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  thenr 
fate  depended  little  upon  their  own  effirats ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  they  underwent,  were  brought  about  rather  by  tbe  operations  of 
the  princes  who  attacked  or  defended  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 
their  internal  constitutkxi. 
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Of  the  neat  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  tiw 
most  considerable  ;  and  as  it  was  the  hereditary  aomain  of  Charles  V.  as 
well  as  the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understandii^ 
the  transactions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  orertumed  the  Roman  power  in  Spaiiiy 
established  a  form  of  government  in  that  country,  and  introduced  coslDms 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  otner  yictorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there. 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  steps,  ana  seemed  to  hold  tne  same  course,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  piDgress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
me  Saracens  or  Moors  Irom  Africa  [A.  D.  712.1  The  Groths  could  not 
withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
•Derations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  country  in 
which  they  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the 
nannen  of  the  Elast,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  love  of 
elegance  and  splendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among 
theu"  subjects. 

Such  (iothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
iiemselves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  me  Christian  reli^on,  and  with 
iiaintaininfi^  the  autbori^  of  their  ancient  laws.  Being  joined  faj  mtan^ 
of  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  amo^  their  countiymen,  they  sallied  pal 
■pon  the  adiacent  settlements  of  the  JMu>ors  in  small  parties ;  but  ^•"^wtimp 
only  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisoed  with  plunder  aaS 
revenge,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By  degrees,  their  strength  in- 
creased, their  views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  established 
anaoDg  them,  and  they  beg^  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While 
they  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  the  unremittinj?  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their 
countiy  (roin  oppression :  while  mey  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  wno  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moors 
nradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted 
for  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  {* 
ftey  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their  countrymen  m 
Afnca :  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  kingdoms ;  the 
arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
iise,  relaxed,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  military  institutions,  and 
^ted  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  ^lant  people,  and  possessed  ^at  resources.  According  to 
the  magnificent  style  oi  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries  of  almost 
uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  ana  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kii^doms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Chnstian  arms  [1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods,  and  under  different  leaders,  each  ibrmed  the  territoiy  which  he 
had  vrrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  Spain 
was  divided  into  almost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pro- 
f  inces  ;  in  each  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  yean,  however,  by  the 
■sual  events  of  intermarriages,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  inferior 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powcriul  kingdoms  of  Cas^ 
and  ol   Aragon.      At  length,  by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinaed 
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tad  Inbella,  the  ibrmer  the  hereditair  mcmarch  of  AngoQ,  and  die  latter 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  tbe  affectioa  of  her  suljects  [l48l]| 
all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  uniteOy  and  descended  in  the  same  lioe« 

From  this  penod*  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
lecular  and  uniibnn  appearance ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be 
delineated,  wd  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  with 
certaintj.    Moftwittetawling  the  singular  rerolution  whidi  the  invasion  of 
the  Mooft  oeoMboed  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  being  so 
loqr  sttlMect  lo  tbe  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  bjr  the  Vandals 
aoa  Gome  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  gOTemmenty  that  in  eveiy  province  which  the  Chris- 
tians recovered  from  the  Moors,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals*  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.    Lands  were  held  b^  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  form  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobility :  and 
the  same  power  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom.   Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  this  permanence  of 
the  leudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.    Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pre- 
served their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
lirom  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
concerning  property  and  jrovernment  these  customs  were  totally  repug- 
BanL    Even  among  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
qoeion,  and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
cntivdty  abolished.    They  were  pennittea  to  retain  their  religicm,  their 
iiwsooocerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and 
their  mode  of  levying  taies.    The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  tbe  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  ibr  making 
proselytes,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  dieir  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  and  to  practise  their  own  rites.    To  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  oesire 
which  the  Moon  had  of  reconciling  the  Clmstians  to  their  yoke,  it  waf 
owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in  Spain  survived  the  yideat 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  fonn  of  government  into  that 
countnr.    It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  Christians  must 
have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  government  on 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 
successively  from  tbe  Moors.    A  considerable  part  of  the  people  retained 
such  a  ibnoness  for  the  customs,  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  of 
their  ancestors,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 
which  characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Anrotif 
as  well  as  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerontive, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kinedom,  was  circumscribed,  in  Spain, 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  so7ereign  almost 
to  nothing.  The  privileges  of  tbe  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and 
eztendedso  far,  as  to  border  on  absolute  indepenoence.  The  inununitiei 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
ing more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
ill  adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature  so  improperly 
balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spaii^  which 
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rote  bejood  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the  feudjJ 
government*  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  nistoiy  con6nns  the  truth 
of  thb  obsenration  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  the  genhis  of 
their  policy  g^ve  birth  and  vieour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediate  dread  of  me  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more 
fifequent  insurrections  against  the  ^vemment  oif  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  mialt  of  any 
other  couoUy.  These  were  accompamed  at  some  times  wIMi  moie  liberal 
8entim«it»  concerning  the  riehts  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more 
elevated  notions  concerning  uie  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  oommoo^ 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
erievances  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their,  sovereinif 
John  II.  [A.  D.  1462],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  they  bad  sworn  to  him,  declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  throne,*  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican  kam 
of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  liberty^ 
after  which  they  aspired.t  Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  indignation 
of  the  Castilian  nobility  against  toe  weak  and  flagitious  administration  of 
Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  bekmging  to  their  oraer,  the  right  of  trying  and  of 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereifip:).  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  be  as  public  and  solemn,  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465] ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walb  of  the  town :  an 
image,  representing  the  king,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  rooes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  swmd  of  justice 
by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
ot  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numeroot  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  hrst  article  of  the  chaige,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image :  at  the  cloee 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  ot  justice  from 
its  side  ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevent^  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
his  stead.J 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  aignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  m  them. 

In  Ara£on,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  g^enius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com 
posed  of  tour  difierent  arms  or  members.  The  nobility  of  the  first  rank ; 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  tne  Cortes,  if  we  may 
ffive  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitutioo ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  churdu 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clei:gy.§    No  law  could 
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pAii  in  this  asMmbly  without  the  assent  of  ereiy  single  member  idio  bad 
a  right  to  vote.*  Without  the  permission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  b% 
imposed ;  do  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded ;  no 
money  could  bo  coined :  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current 
soecie.t  The  power  ot  reriewing  the  proceeding  of  all  inferior  courts, 
toe  privilejpe  of  mspectiog  every  department  of  adminittratioa»  and  the  rieht 
of  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  address  the  Cortes  ill  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress ;  they  demanded-  k  as  the 
birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  Uberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.|  This 
sovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  eveiy  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginmn^  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 
without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  days.§ 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  roy^  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
g^uardianship  of  their  liMrties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authoribr  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  parliaments,  in  which 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Araeonese 
had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  aJuttiza 
or  supreme  judge.  This  magistrate,  whose  otfice  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Epnori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
inten>reter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.)  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
royal  judges,  m  well  as  from  tho«e  appointed  by  the  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
lie  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
to  proceed,  take  immediate  cognizance  ot  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  ManifnkUumj  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  but  by  bis  permission.  His  power  was  excited 
with  no  less  rigour  and  effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  regulating  the  courts  of  Justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king's  ministers  from 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  Cortes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  hizh  office ;  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  sub- 
ject [3l].ir 

It  IS  evident,  finom  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  riebts  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  han<£s  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  feel 
this  state  of  impotence,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing 
alle^ance  to  their  sovereupi,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accojD- 
panied  with  professions  ot  submission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath, 
m  such  t  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
**  We,**  atid  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high^irited  birooi, 
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^  who  are  each  of  us  as  gfood,  and  who  are  alto^etlier  more  povrerful  tfiaD 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government,  if  you  maintain  our  lidbts 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not,  not.  *  Conformably  to  this  oath,  they  established 
it  as  a  fundaimental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should 
violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was  lawful  for  the  peoole  to  disclaim 
him  as  their  soverei2;n,  and  to  elect  another,  even  thou^^n  a  neathen,  in  hit 
place.*  The  attachment  of  ^e  Aragonese  to  this  singular  constitution 
of  |;oTemment  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32].  In  the  preamble  to  one  ot  their  laws,  they 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  oy  wnich 
they  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it, 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region.! 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  govemmentf 
as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other 


ied  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly 
the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the  three  different  orders, 
who  had  a  right  of  sufTra^,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 
redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  oif  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutaiy  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  business  relative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  very  eariy  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 
and  credit,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  m 
the  Cortes  [33].  The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  In 
the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.  Upon  the  deatn  of  John  I. 
[A.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  the  minorihr  of  his  son.  It  wa5  c<Kriposed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen,  and  of  aeputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  "ame  powers  as  prelates  and 
grandees  of  the  first  order.|  But  though  the  members  of  communities  in 
Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  placed  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Eairope  ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a  consiaerable  snare  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  high.  There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Europe  more 
distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
bold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The  histoiy  of  that  monairchy 
afibrds  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  everf  measure  of 
their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  diminish  their 
dipoity,  or  to  abridge  their  power.  Even  in  their  ordinary  intercoune 
with  their  monarchs«  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank* 
that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in 
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dM  rojal  preaeDce^  and  approached  their  sovereigns  rather  as  eqnab  than 
m  iu^'ects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies,  which  depended  on 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  king- 
doms to  which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them»  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobles  were  great ;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
Ttrious  events  which  occurred  therei  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the 
caoKs  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  ibliowed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conouered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  themselves. 
They  claimed  a  share  in  toe  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  and  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritoty  of  the  prince  extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
necessaiy  to  conciliate  their  good- will  by  successive  grania  of- new  iionours 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  estabBrii  hji  dominion 
b  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenkon'  ^ite  parcelled 
OQt  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  ana  inununities  as 
raised  them  almost  to  sovere^n  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
litde  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  ec^uals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  kx>k  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monar- 
chies in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34J. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depresains^  the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
obliged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  tneir  residence  in  places  of  strength. 
The  castles  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  afforded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
IB  which  great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  ordy 
places  in  which  people  ccniki  reside  with  any  prospect  of  safety.  To 
this  was  owing  tne  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  Ail  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
rescHted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  tnose 
who  took  the  field  against  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  years,  were 
the  capitals  of  little  states,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govem- 
menL 

From  those  concurring  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenm  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moors  bad 
mboduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion* 
The  Christians,  wbo^  by  intennixture  with  tbeoiy  had  kaned  tbtir  ait% 
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continued  to  cultivate  these.  Trade  in  several  of  the  Spanish  toi^tii 
appears  to  have  been  earned  on  with  virour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  their  inhabitants^  as  the  sense  of 
danger  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  affected 
equally  persons  ot  every  condition,  who  flocked  thitner  promiscuously, 
in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons 
elected  as  tl^ir  representat^es  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  oflices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  comroumty,  were 
oflen,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of 
such  consideraole  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  con- 
stituents, and  on  the  stations  wherem  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  cany  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moovk 
without  some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
necessaiy  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  tne  privileges  of  the  nobles*  that  their  laiidi 
were  eiempt  fiom  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  oi  supporting  the 
troops  reqttttite  lor  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kingif  Wifli^  obl^d  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it 
necessary  to  gam  their  favour  hj  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  to  asgran- 
dize  cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  m  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  accuired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinaiy 
consideration  to  which  they  attainea,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [36]. 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  tne  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures aiul  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  the  undertakings 
that  their  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  fouiKi  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  ix>w  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  wnicb 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profoumi  saeacity  io 
concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industiy  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  canying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  the  rx>bility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 


give  the  entire  conduct  ot  attairs  to  persons 

birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privuege  peculiar  to  their  oitkr^ 
to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
oilen  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  iBterfeatkiv 
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md  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
kk  interest*  He  introduced  a  de^e  of  state  and  dignity  into  his  court, 
which  being  little  known  in  Spain,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
snail  kingdoms,  taitf^ht  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradually  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
lad  respect 

Tke  aooexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  Jago, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 
Fcffdioaiid  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kings  of 
Spain.  These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  wm>  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  opain.  The  zeal  and 
supersdtioo  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  on  those  holy  wamors,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  the  property  and 
wcahh  of  the  kingdom.  The  masterships  of  these  orders  came  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
ooakl  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  of  the  order,  and  pbced  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [361.  Ferdinaod,  unwilling 
llMt  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  fbmildable,  should 
derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  government 
ef  Ifaete  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  Uieir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourf  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].  By 
addroses,  by  promises,  and  by  threap  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  \l 
and  sobeequent  pontiffs  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 
Ike  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
ef  the  nobility,  and  adEded  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
taking  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  sove^ 
reign  jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openly  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  wooid  have  run  so  eaf^rly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand^s  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
ef  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of  his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  lage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
Measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  degree.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
iasCitutions  remained  m  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
adainistiation  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 
jedges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  wme  the  chiei  sufferers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 
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self-presenration  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  remedy. 
About  die  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kingpdom  of 
Aragon,  and  aAer  their  example,  those  in  Castile,  fonned  themselves  into 
an  association  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  Tbef 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  thej 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops^  in  order  to  protect  travellers,  and 
to  [)ursue  criminals :  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  their  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbeiyy 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  troopt 
of  the  Aroiherhoodf  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomination,  wnoi 
witiiout  paytog  any  regard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdictioBt 
which  the  lord  of  tne  place  mi^ht  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  of^this  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  was  restored ;  and,  together  with  it,  intemai 
tranquillity  and  oraer  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  munnured  at 
this  .salutary  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachment  on 
one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
hieh  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown^ 
umess  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  effects  of  the 'Holy  Brotheiiiood  with  respect  to  the  police  cSf 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  an* 
nihilate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  H 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  an- 
tbority ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  common  with 
the  otner  raonarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  nimself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  independeat 
jurisdiction  of  the  nooility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37]. 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  bis  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  jet  the  limitatioiii 
of  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments^ 
continuea  to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigoioiB 
among  the  people  of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  inaependence  was  hvgh  amoqg 
the  nobility :  and  though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
ever}r  period  of  their  histoiy,  prompted  tnem  to  support  Ferdinand  with 
zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  afford  him  sucn  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  remed  over 
his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  otthe  great 
monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  many  passa^  in  the  following 
history,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  p-iculiar  institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  f  .e  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  hjr  which  the  Frrach 
mofiarchs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
'.irjgdom,  as  enabled  them  to  enga^  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreispn  ope 
ration,  I  have  almady  pointed  out  me  great  steps  by  which  they  aavanoed 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uneon 
trolled  exercise  of  tneir  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distino^uish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  oo 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  history  extends* 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
very  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  depaitmeit 
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•r  gforenment  The  jpower  of  electing  kiqgs,  of  emcting  laws,  of  re« 
dmsing  grievances,  of  conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing 
judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  evcr^  person  and  to  every 
cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
fice  of  kineS)  notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  con* 
qwsts  of  Cbarlenaagne  added  to  the  crown,  the  ^neral  assemblies  of  the 
Bttvon  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining 
whkh  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested  in 
them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their  suffrage,  were  ac- 
customed regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But,  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
look  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  aBected  the  power  and 
juriMiction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority. 
m  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  nad  dwindled 
into  ins^^cance  and  contempt.  Eveiy  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
Kad  formed  his  territory  into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  -  The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towns  and  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  bad  ren- 
dered these  dignities,  which  originally  were  rranted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditaiy  in  their  families.  Each  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own  domains, 
of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war.  Every  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  aistinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
terest The  fonnality  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughty  barons  wcHild  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  ita 
obligations  [38]. 

In  a  kin^om  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  reflations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  every  part.  Within 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown,  the  king  might  pubfish  laws,  and 
tbej  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowleaged  as  the  only  lord. 
But  if  he  had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  woula  have 
ahrmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  inde|>endence  of  their 
jurndiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  tne  great  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  dfistinguished) 
lost  their  legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it.  From  that  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  extended 
no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  riffht  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling 
it  Ibe  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  hot  fixed  it  by  his  wiir, 
and  the  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  g^evances  of  which 
tbe  nation  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinaiy  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetinn  in 
France  were  not  frequent.  Tbey  were  summoned  occasionally  by  toeir 
kings,  when  compelled  by  their  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
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the  g^reat  convention  of  their  people ;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Diet  id 
Germany,  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Parliament  in  Ej^land,  ibnn  an 
essential  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powwi 
was  requisite  tagive  vigour  and  order  to  government. 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  aathoritT»  the 
kings  began  to  assume  it.  Thej^  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  leginatioD 
with  great  reserve,  and  aAer  taking  every  precaution  that  could  preveat 
their  subjects  from  bein^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  ThiV^ 
did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  commaoo. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best;  and 
allured  them  to  cpmply  with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  preron^tire 
of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  be^innii^  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tury,  the  complete  legislative  power  was  vested  in  tl^  crown  [39j. 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  autnonty,  which  regu- 
lated points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
their  sulgects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  by  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
government,  and  canjins^  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  Al.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  g^dual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdooif 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  eneroesed  every  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  government ;  when  the  ri^t  of  making  laws,  of  levyiqg 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kin^om,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  king[s,  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve 
the  appearance  or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  govemmenl, 
seems  Irom  that  pieriod  to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  jDuring  the 
long  and  active  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  weU  as  extent  of  whoae 
operations  obliged  nim  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  accordiqg 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feuoal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  eveiy 
freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
coastitution  of  France  firom  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  bj  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  bwier 
against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
from  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevatkm  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  infenor 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  the^  wen 
encased;  the  privilege  of  assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  digni^; 
a  right  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  deference  during  peace;  and 
a  claim  to  various  distinctions  when  in  me  field.  Many  of  these  pretenuoM 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws 
they  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  moie 
delicate,  hut  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pnociple  equally  Yigilant  in  guardini^,  and  mtrepid  in  defending  tbem,  are 
to  tbe  sovereign  nimself  objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  Wherever  they 
ttand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
dH|)ot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
and  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 

As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  very  numerous,  and  the  indi- 
ndualf  of  which  it  was  composed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
tODinence,  to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
cining  the  royaJ  prerogative  which  peculiarly  distinguishes'  the  govern- 
meiit  of  that  kingdom.  An  intermeaiate  order  was  placed  between  tlie 
monarch  and  his  other  subjects;  in  every' act  of  authority  it  became 
neceaaaiy  to  attend  to  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
▼iolatioo  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
thai  they  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  established 
in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  though  unconfined  by  any  le^l  or  constitutional 
Ktteint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  on^  class  of  his 
aabiects  entertain  concerning  their  own  di&^ity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  contine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  the^r  committed  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  formeriy.  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  every  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  Became 
ftocustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  pai^ 
Uftment  of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kin^om,  its  members 
•cqoifed  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  parliament 
obteined.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  began  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  tneir  people  to  this 
oew^  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 

Krliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there, 
fore  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in  the  king- 
lom.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
the  ki^edom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  General  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  afiairs  of  ^vemment,  and 
freciuently  regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declanng  war,  in  coii- 
duuing  peace,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  tlie  f  reat  depository 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  unitbrm  tenor  of  its  decrees  e.^bii:ihed  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  were  considered  so  sicred^  that 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  tlie  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or 
to  violate  them.  The  memben<  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither 
possess  leg^ative  authority,  nor  can  be  comiderod  as  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  reputation  and  influence 
which  tbey  had  acquired  among  tlieir  coinitiymen,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  a8:ainst  eveiy  unprecedented  and  exor- 
bitant exertion  of  the  prerogative,     fn  cveiy  period  of  the  French  history, 

*  De  rFupilt  drs  Loix,  Ut.  II.  c.  4.    Dr.  Fersu^oirs  E«r:y  on  tb«  ll<fl.  of  Civil  Soeietjr,  part  I 
•Kt  19. 
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they  have  merited  the  praise  of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble  guardians  6t 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  [40]. 

AAer  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  oon* 
sider  that  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title 
of  highest  dignity.  In  explaming  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  com- 
plex Dody  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shalTaroid  enteriqg 
mto  such  a  detail  as  wouM  involve  my  readers  in  that  inextricable  laby^ 
rinth,  which  is  formed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  oumber  of 
its  members,  their  interfering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discuasiooB  or 
refinements  of  the  jpublic  lawyers  of  Germany,  with  respnect  to  all  these. 

The  cmpbe  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  timey 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  inmiediate  soccesscnr  it  begsn 
to  totter ;  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  tent* 
rated  from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  establintd 
two  great  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  perpetual  rinUdp 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Charieiiiagiit 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  d^tgnt^ 
rate,  as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  v^our,  and  the  nobles  of  Oti^ 
many,  though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  terntofieSy 
did  not  so  early  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  toe  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  during  a  lonr  perioiL 
fiefe  remained  in  their  or^nal  state,  without  becominc^  herecntaiy  and 
pen>etual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  haa  been  granted. 

At  lei^h  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became 
extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reignea  in  France  had  sui^  into 
such  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercbed 
the  right  inherent  in  a  free  people ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  natioii 
elected  Conrad  count  of  Franconia  emperor  [A.  O.  91  ll.  After  him  Heny 
of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Otnos,  were  placed,  in  mirrrsrin^ 


on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  sufeiges  of  their  counti^en.    The 
sive  territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enteri 

fenius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  Wio 
igher  power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  headif 
a  numerous  army  mto  Italy  [A.  D.  952],  and  after  the  example  ofCbaib- 
magne,  gave  law  to  that  country.  Eveiy  power  there  ackoowledgiMl  hk 
authori^.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  them  by  his  sovere%n  mai^ 
date.  He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elalsd 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesar  Augustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  td  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility 
of  Germany  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending;  their  privileges  and 
jurisdiction.  The  situation  of  affairs  was  favourab^  to  tneir  attempts. 
The  vigour  which  Charlemagne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  oi  .his  successors  was  such,  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  of  that  age,  te  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wan 
in  which  other  emperois  were  engaged,  obliged  them  to  pay  peipetnal 
court  to  their  subjects,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  only  lo. 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorize  tbenu ' 
Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  otkf  in 
the  direct,  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  investiture  of  them  was 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  by  female  heirs.  Eveiy  haroo  braan  to 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains ;  and  the^raEes 

^  AxuuUfU  Saxo,  %lc.  »(-•  StruT.  Corp.  \t\.  i.  p.  S4S. 
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Mui  counts  of  Germany  took  wide  steps  towaxds  renderings  tfieir  tenrito* 
ries  distinct  and  independent  states.*  The  Saxon  emperors  obserred 
their  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency,  fiut  as  they  could  not 
hope  to  humble  vassals  already  grown  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned 
Uieir  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not 
undertake  without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  privileges  and  Jurisdic- 
tions. They  aimed,  however,  at  undermining  tneir  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  cler^,  in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a 
counteipoiie  to  that  of  the  nooility  in  any  future  struggle.f 

The  tidhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt. 
Under  the  emperors  of  the  Francooian  and  Suabian  lines,  whom  the  Ger» 
mans,  by  dieir  voluntair  election,  placed  on  the  Iinperial  throne,  a  new 
face  of  things  appeare^  and  a  scene  was  exhibitedf  in  Germany,  which 
astonished  3l  Chmtenaom  at  that  time  [A.  D.  I0f4],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  pooes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  wen  as  dignity  to  their  beneficence 
and  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
with  high  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and  the 

Slenituae  of  frnpal  authority.  Gregoiy  VII.  was  able  as  well  as  daring, 
[is  presumption  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  discern* 
ment  and  sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  n<^les  of  Ger* 
■nvf  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
dktMXi,  as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  dis- 
poaed  tbnn  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore* 
taw  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its 
pmcet,  were  ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the 
nnlector  of  their  privimes  and  independence.  With  both  of  these 
thggory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  amoi^ 
tkemf  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  the  empire. 
'  He  hegui  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
md  plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with 
widen  the  emperor 'had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  this  ri^t  belon^d  Jo  him  as  head  of  the  church ; 
he  required  Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
diction, and  to  abstain  for  the  future  ham  such  sacrilegious  encroachments 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  chiuch  were  denomiced 
against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  whkh  hb 
predecessora  had  uniformly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
uerman  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disre^^ard  all  the 
ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies.| 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the 
superstitious  zeal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
Itutans,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  only  for  many  virtues,  but 
powBSsad  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
tuppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  tostand 
there  three  days,  bare-footed,  hi  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon» 
which  at  leivth  he  obtained  with  difficulty  [41]. 
Tins  act  or  humiliatior  degraded  the  Imperial  dignity.    Nor  was  the 
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de|>re»ion  monientaiy  only.  The  coolest  behveen  Gre^ry  and  Hetirf 
rave  rise  to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guel^  and  Ghibellines ;  the 
KMmer  of  which  suppoitiDg  the  pretensioos  of  the  pc^pes,  and  the  latter  de- 
feDcUoe  the  r^ts  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi» 
tatioDduring  tluee  centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbliif  the  einjperom 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  fonne«i,  and  adhered  to  unifcMinly 
throiighout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  Dobili^ 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Gennany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  noi* 
withstanding^  the  return  of  some  ah(»t  intervals  of  rigour,  under  the  admi 
nistratioD  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwmdlcd  down  ahnott  to 
iiothine.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  (bunder  of  the  House  of  Austin, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  efeded 
emperor  FA.  D.  12731,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Ini- 
penal  authority,  hut  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  iDoooBir 
derable  as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  (jennan  princes,  who  were  yrilluir 
to  preserve  the  forms  oT  a  constitution,  the  power  and  rigour  of  whica 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe* 
rial  throne  from  the  same  motive;  and  almost  every  remaining  prerop* 
tive  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exerciM 
or  to  defend^  them. 

Durm^  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constitutioo  of  tiie 
Germamc  bodj  underwent  a  total  change.  TYte  ancient  names  of  courta 
and  magistrates,  toeetber  with  the  ordinal  forms  and  appearance  of  poliqpt 
were  preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  aasumedf 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  tiie  same  species  of  ^veift- 
ment  no  longer  subsisled.  The  princes,  the  great  nobuity,  the  f^^^^^fA 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  hadf  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnunv 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usuipatioM, 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  nrfat  of  roveniing  their  respec^ve  tnp- 
ritones  with  full  sovereignty.  Tbej  acknowledged  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  interior  admimstratioo  and  poliot  of 
their  domains.    They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  moner;  ir 


dared  war,  coodudedpeace,  and  exerted  eveiy  prerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  states,  llie  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  whidi  Ui 
originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Greimany  into  one  body,  vtm 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  sodety  must  have  di»olvedt  if  the  ronm  el 
feudal  subordinatioo  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connectioo 
or  dependence  amoi^  the  various  members  of  the  community,  as  pre* 
served  it  from  falling  to  pieces 

This  hood  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hard^  aoj 
principle  remained  in  the  Grennan  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  rnaib* 
tain  public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  acoaa» 
sion  of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbureh,  to  tne  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  inmia* 
diate  predecenor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  eveiy  calamity  which  4 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  kive  lost  its  proper  degree  ol  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissenBcai 
among[  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  Germanic  bod^« 
were  infinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  WM% 
«rhich  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompaaiae 
resentment,  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine^  outiafa^ 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted ;  industry  1 
pended;  and  every  part  of  Germany  resembled  a  country  which 
had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*    The  variety  of  expadienii  ( 


enemy  bad  plundered  and  left  desolate.*     1  he  vanety 

ployed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  pro^'e  that  the 
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prncvnnces  occasujned  W  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  differances  among  the  several 
states.  Ttie  cities  united  in  a  leaguet  the  object  of  which  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortioos  of  the  nobility.  The  nobilitj  formed  confede- 
raciesy  on  purpose  to  maintain  tianquiintj  among  their  own  order.  Qer> 
manjr  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  jprovincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply  the  place  ot  a  public  and 
common  tribunal.* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  to 
demonstrate  tlie  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailecl,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  employed  to  correct  it  At  length  Maximilian  re> 
establushed  public  order  in  tne  empire,  by  instituting  tne  Imperial  chann 
ber  [A.  D.  1495],  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the 
emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vested  with  authority  to  decide 
6nally  concemmg  all  differences  aibonr  the  members  of  the  Gennanic 
body.  A  few  years  after  [A.  D.  151S1,  by  giv\og  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic 
council,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  feud[al  catises,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  imn^diate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
viG:our  to  the  Imperial  authority. 

Rut  notwithstanding  the  salutaiy  effects  of  these  reflations  and  improve- 
ments, the  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  which  I  pnmose  to  write  the  histoiy,  was  of  a  spe^- 
cies  so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  govenunent 
known  either  in  the  ancient  or  modem  world.  It  was  a  complei  body* 
ibimed  by  the  association  of  several  states,  eacli  ot  which  possessed  sove* 
reign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head. 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued  t  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution was  coniinittea.  But  this  appearanrAof  monarchical  power  in  the 
emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  influence  ot  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire  in  eveiy  act  o'  administration.  No  law  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  boay  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affscted  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  eveiy  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
Ittd  a  rifffat  to  be  present,  to  defiberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
reoesfef  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  ol  ibe  empire,  which  the  emperor  was 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
confederacy,  similar  to  the  Achsan  Icafi^ue  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modem  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 
themselves.  The  Gennanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  members 
altogether  distinct  and  independent  All  the  princes  and  states  loined 
m  this  association,  were  originally  subiect  to  the  emperors,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  as  sovereigns.  Besides  tbis,  they  originally  held  their  lands 
as  Imperial  fiefs,  and  in  consequence  of  this  tenure  owea  the  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  peribrm  to  their  liege 
lord.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished,  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  still 
remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  government,  and  the  forms  of  administration  in  the  German  empire. 
The  IbrflMr  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  coofederaqr, 
tibe  nembeiB  of  which,  by  their  vohmtaiy  choice,  have  raised  him  to  thai 
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dignity ;  the  latter  seemed  to  imply,  that  he  Is  really  invested  with  sore* 
nvgn  VNOwer.  By  this  circumstance,  such  principles  of  hostili^  and 
discora  were  interwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  afected 
each  of  its  members,  rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete,  and  their 
external  eflRxrts  feeble  and  irregular.  The  pernicious  iimuence  of  thii 
defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  is  so  considerable,  that^ 
without  attending  to  it«  we  cannot  fulljr  comprehend  many  transactions  in 
the  reig^  of  Charles  V.  or  form  just  ideas  concerning  the  genius  of  the 
German  government. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centajy 
were  distiriji^ished  by  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of 
dignity,  as  intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
nionarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served 
them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pro- 
tensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  aee.  But,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing  that 
ample  domain  wnich  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Germany* 
and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,* 
they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  single  cihTy 
a  single  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  them,  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated  revenues  were  reduced 
almost  to  nothing  ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasion! 
they  obtained,  were  granted  sparinely  and  paid  with  reluctance.    The 

f»rinces  and  states  of  the  empire,  tnou^h  they  seemed  to  recognise  the 
mperial  authority^  were  subjects  oolj  m  name,  each  of  them  posaeanqg 
a  complete  mumctpal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  ler- 
ritoriet. 

From  tint  ffl-oompacted  frame  of  fi;overnment,  effects  that  wero  unavoid- 
able resulted.  The  emperors,  dauTed  with  the  splendoucof  their  titki^ 
and  the  eitenial  signi  ot  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  tbemsolvw 
to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continoaUy  at 
recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  consdtudoD 
seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and 
the  Otbos,  had  actually  enjoyed.  The  pnnces  and  states,  aware  of  tfan 
nature  as  weU  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  peipetnally  on  thdr- 
gnard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  emper(M% 
in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institatioiH^ 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  then'  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
■surpationa. 

Tnis  jeakw^  of  the  Imperial  authority,  together  with  the  oppositiQn 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increase  considerably  irom  tlw 
time  that  the  emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  bodr  ol 
German  nobles,  hot  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  Durmg  a  kmg 
period,  all  the  member*  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assemble^ 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be  their  botd. 
Rut  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  oenturiei 
in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditary  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  atata^ 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  ot  nominating  the  emperor.  This  i^ght 
was  conArmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bulf:  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
vraa  aaceitained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  llteetopa. 
TlMnobili^  and  Irea  cities  being  ttws  stripped  of  a  privilege  whicb  tls^ 
had  once  aojoyed,  were  less  connecled  with  a  prince,  towardi 
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cltrvatiou  liicy  had  iiot  contributed  by  their  suffrageSt  and  came  to  be 
ooore  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  extensive 
power,  and  the  distinguishing  privileges  which  they  possessed,  became 
fonnidable  to  the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a 
level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral 
college  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  (A 
dimirJshiog,  contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic-constitution. 

These  were  further  aufi^mented  hj  the  varioa^  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Gemanic  body.  It 
b  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  governments 
happen  to  be  altogether  similar,  fiut  in  the  Germamc  empire,  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  citi^  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small 
republics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spuit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  |po- 
vemment  prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction 
belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  i^wer  within  their  own  territories, 
and  the  forms  of  their  interior  administratjoo  neariy  resembled  those  of  the 

great  feudal  kingdoms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
ifierentljT  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  common 
deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit^  whfle  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  Sittemion  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  militaiy  gloiy,  were  the  governing 
paaRioos  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  6tted 
for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  terrHories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  me 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  morti6cation  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see 
persons  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  professkxi,  ana  their  connection  ^ith  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their  character  as  well  as  their  interest  difierent  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  vanance  was  opened* 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arinng  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  amonr  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous, 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  emqjred  all  the  r^ts  of  sovereign^,  ruled  over 
such  petty  domains,  that  tneir  real  power  Ixne  no  proportioo  to  this  hish 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be 
ibimed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  povreriul 
were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressiye.  The  electors  and  empe- 
rOnL  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  tneir  own  authority,  bj  encroachuv 
on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body*  who  sometimes  defended 
their  rights  with  much  spuit,  but  more  (requently,  being  overawed  or  oor* 
lupted,  they  tamely  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  fiivomvd  tin 
designs  formed  against  them  [42]. 

After  contemputing  all  theK  principles  of  di^unkm  and  oppcsitioo  mi 
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the  comtitution  of  the  German  empire»  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
want  of  concord  and  uniformitj,  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceed- 
ings. That  alow,  dilatoiy,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit,  which  cbarae* 
teri  es  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  the  junction  of 
whose  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
together  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  jx>werfiil  motiref. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
great  extent,  and  was  inbaoited  by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  meoy 
mat  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cauae, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall  find,  that  at 
the  measures  on  which  Charies  V.  was  most  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
ur  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Germanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  o?er 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  himt 
that  be  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  ti^  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish 
his  reign. 

The  Turkish  histoiy  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  widk 
that  of  the  ^at  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
oAen,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government 
in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necetsaiy  for  the  informatioq  of  my  re^denf 
than  tlKkse  views  of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  whicn  I  bave 
already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Atiat 
at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  iimabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scytbia,  and  among  the  moderm  by  that  of  Tartary.'  One  tribe  of  these 
people,  called  TurEs  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  varioos 
ieaoera,  and  during  several  centuries,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the.  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  estabKuied  the 
seat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Waia« 
chia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kinedoms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europs^ 
and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  tout 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  [Hirely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinctioo  to 
those  monarchical  ana  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
before  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
those  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  ^reat  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisaiction  to  interpose,  both  in  enactinr 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them  ;  nor  of  a  body  of 
hereditary  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  coo- 
sciousness  of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate 
Older  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  the 
iwlitical  condition  of  eveiy  subiect  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan  is  the  onrjr  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
to  the  stitioo  in  which  a.17  individual  serves*  that  it  is  scarcely  communioiltd 
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Id  tbe  penoM  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highett  digmtr  in 
tbe  empire  does  not  gi?e  anj  rank  or  ]pre-eminence  to  the  hmUj  of  nim 
who  ergoTS  it.  As  every  man,  before  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of  authoritjt 
aiot  go  tnrouKh  the  preparatonr  discipline  of  a  kxjg  and  senrile  obediencey* 
tbe  moment  be  is  deprived  ol  power,  he  and  his  posterity  return  to  the 
ume  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  ooscurity.  It  is 
the  distioguishinr  and  odious  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it 
anoihiiates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  eialt  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
lea?es  nothing  to  the  former,  whUe  it  gives  eveiy  thinr  to  the  latter ;  that 
it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  tSo&e  who  are  subject  to  it  the  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former 
destined  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 
Abev  [43]. 

out  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
sdutaiy  effects  of  the  best  reg[ulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
oootiibute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
io  a  despotic  government ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental. 
Absolute  as  the  Turkish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed 
both  by  religion,  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,!  and 
by  tbe  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain 
it  Wherever  rel  jgk»  interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
Its  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hadi  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 
enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  pditksl 
aaxim,  the  command  oT  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  hirher 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  w3l  of 
Ike  sultans,  n  imposed  by  the  military  power.  An  armed  force  must 
surround  the  throne  of  eveiy  despot,  to  mamtain  his  authority,  and  to 
cucute  his  commands.  As  the  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  flt 
•ecesBuy  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and  wrmidable. 
Amiintn*  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 
hifl  will,  that  msht  serve  as  the  immediate  guanis  of  his  person  and 
dignity,  commaimd  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  the  Imperial  property, 
tW  filth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  136S].  These,  after  being 
iMtnicted  in  the  Mahometan  religkm,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were^  formed  into  a  bo^ 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  JanUaHetf  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  mark  of  dittmction  that  tbe  favour 
of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.( 
The  Janisaries  soon  became  tbe  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 
armies ;  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
hate  arms  in  their  hands,  this  formidaole  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  imtruments  of  enlarging  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  OMans  of  oontrolling  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  PrKtorian  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  being  stationed  in  tne  capital ;  from  their  umon 
eoder  one  standard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  leM  M'a^ible  of  their  influence  and  importance 
The  Cajneuly^  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  nad  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 

*  !>ttfcr  ut  tlir  TurkkAi  Rmpir^  bv  R)rc«at,  p.  Ik  %  Kjrcant,  p.  8.  X  Mbm 
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attachment  of  the  Janizaries,  was  the  great  art  of  govenunent,  and  the 
principal  olyect  of  attention  in  the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.  Under 
a  monarch,  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit  him  for  command,  the^ 
are  obsequious  instmrnents ;  execute  whatever  he  eqjoins ;  and  render  his 
power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  unfortunate,  thej 
become  turbulent  and  mutinous ;  assume  the  tone  of  masters :  degradle 
and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod, 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Soljman  the  Magnificent, 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Uharles  V.  was  placed  on  the 
Imperisu  throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over 
the  Turkish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  every  order,  militaiy  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able 
to  exert  Solyman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chie^ 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish  annals,  as  the  great  law- 
giver WDQ  established  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  goven^,  duriif^ 
his  long  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom,  rle  divided  his 
dominioos  into  several  districts ;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land 
in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  regulat^  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  eveiy  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  einpire  into  an  orderiy  train  ot 
administration ;  and,  mough  the  taxes  in  the  Tuikish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  far  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  omj  under  such  sultans  as  Sdyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attaiixd,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  h%hest 
deg^ree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
great  monsochies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  from  that  state,  which  could 
enable  them  to  act  widi  a  fiill  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  tiiis,  the 
Turkeh  troops  in  that  Bge  possessed  ever^  advantage  which  arises  from 
superiority  in  militaiy  discipline.  At  the  time  when  Solyman  beran  bis 
Ttigpf  the  Janizaries  oad  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  half;  and, 
dunn^  that  km  period,  the  severity  of  tbeir  militaiy  discipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  tlie 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  had  carried  on  with  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  the  Chrutiaii 
powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelliflpent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  toe  sixteenth  centuiy  acknowle<i^  anduunenC 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  ait  [45].  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that 
superiority  over  the  Turks,  which  they  now  posaess,  until  the  loqr  estaUisb- 
ment  of  standing  Ibices  had  improved  militai^r  discijpKne  among  ttie  fenner ; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  whkh  it  is  not  my  provhice  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient  warlike  institutioiis  among  the 
latter. 
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BOOK  I. 

Chaales  v.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  twcntjr-iburth  day  of  Februaiy^ 
in  the  year  one  thousand  fire  hundred.  His  iatoen  Philip  the  Handsome* 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  eon  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  of  Maiy 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  fiuigundj. 
His  noother,  Joanna,  was  the  sijoond  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  <xf  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  erents  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young 
prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  extensive  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kiqgdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  their  prospect  of  succession 
was  extremm  remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Maiy  of  Buigundy  had 
been  destinea  for  another  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  her  tether 
to  the  oohr  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch, 
indulging  nis  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her 
territories  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  sixl  by  this 
misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
Compte  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of 
Castue,  far  firom  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
trannnitted  to  her  grandson,  pas»ed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  o^curity 
and  indiffence.  But  the  Caitilisms,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Henry 
IV.,  an  iO-advised  and  vicious  prince,  publicly  charged  him  with  impotence, 
and  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joanna,  whom 
Hennr  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his  lawful 
d&ugnter^  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  tiuone  ot  Castue.  Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  vkilatiDg  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disreeardii^  the 
ties  of^  bkxKL  To  all  these  kingdoms,  Chrtslopher  Columbus,  by  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidi^,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is  re- 
coraed  in  the  annals  or  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Porti]q;al,  being  cut  ofi^  without  issue,  in  ttie  flower 
of  youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.  But  as  her 
busband,  the  archduke,  was  a  atnoaxi  to  the  Spaniards,  U  was  thougbr 
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expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residine  among  them,  be  misfat 
accustom  himaelf  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  ai»a  it  was  expected  tnat 
the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  id 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  toe  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowledge  his  r^ht  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  ue  utmost  masnifi- 
cence.  The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  toe  respect  of  theur  sul^ects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  aAer  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kin^oms. 

fiut  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  couK  was  so  burdentoow 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  young,  gay,  afiable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure^ 
that  he  soon  began  to  express  a  desire  of  returning  to  Lis  native  countiTy 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  hb  temper.  Ferdinand,  oo- 
servine  the  declining  health  of  his  oueen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  rigt^t  to  the  government  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philiirs  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  reij^,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  ol 
authority  in  ^at  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  oif  his  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  iDdifiereoee 
and  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  den 
titute  of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishmenli  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  alwajB 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  PhUip  with  such  an  exoe» 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  afection. 
Her  jealousy,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
wax  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extraragant 


setting 

Flanders,  and  of  leavioff  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  his  wife  to  grtefand  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her; ' 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  coniured  him  to  put  off 
his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  tne  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Cnristmas  in  his  company.  •  Ferdinand,  after  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ^nius^  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  thn)i%h 
France,  with  which  kingdom  be  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without 
regardirtt^  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  pnideDce, 
persisted  in  bis  purpose  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out 
for  the  Low  Countnes,  by  the  way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  tuOea 
melancholy,!  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  mo* 
cured  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  lasl 
transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  jDrince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  every  other  pleasure,  ^e  was  whofly  occupied  with  the  tfaomfali 
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of  returning  to  her  husband ;  nor  did  she,  in  any  degree,  recoTer  traDquiUitj 
of  mind,  until  she  arrived  ail  Brussels  next  jrear.* 

Philip,  in  pasidn^  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XU.  and 
■gned  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  difierencea  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Fer- 
dinand, whose  aflairs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy, 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  captam^ 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  regaid  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  bos- 
tilitiee  with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  affiiiis  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  far 
distant.  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  tne  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law, 
who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
that  unhappj  princess,  her  spirits  and  nealth  bcean  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  lan^ishing  some  months,  she  died  at  Afeoina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  rlovember  one  thotuand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.! 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bei^ueathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  tlie  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 

rd  mastenhips  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  tl»t  reason,  annexed  to  the  crown4  out  before  she  signed  a  deed 
•o  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingaoms.§ 

Immediately  upon  i&  queen's  death,  Ferainand  resinied  the  title  of 
king  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  re^nt,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  afler  he 
prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledee  his  right  to  that  office. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilbm  as 
filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,*  for 
almost  thirty  yeajs,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditary enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castllian  pride  could  submit,  without  murraurine,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand's  own  character,  wim  which  the  Castilians 
were  weU  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering  bis  authority  desirable. 
Sttipiciousy  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimomous,  he  was  accustomed  to 
obaerve  the  minute  actions  of  his  suojects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to 
reward  their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ;  and  they  were  now 
deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  ner  Castilian 
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subjects,  oOen  tempered  bis  austerity,  or  rendered  it  tolerable.  TIm 
maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  tbe  ^raudees;  for  that 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  tbe  dangerous  priyileges  conferred  upou  them  br 
tbe  feudal  institutionsi  bad  endeavoured  to  curb  tbeir  exorbitant  power,* 
by  extending  tbe  roysd  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  tbeir  iijured  Tassab,  oy 
increasii^  tbe  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other  measures  equally  prudent. 
From  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  party  among  tbe  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand,  and  though  tbe  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  be  plainly  taw,  that 
upon  the  least  encouragement  from  tbeir  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
tbe  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  tbe  Netberiands,  upon  receiving  tbe 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the 
government  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamefy  to  tufler  him* 
self  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanne's 
in6rmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  bis  wife,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  autbori^  of 
a  testament,  tbe  genuineness  of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  into  bis  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  tlie 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  tbe  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  be  pii^ 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in  In 
service  ot  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  bad  early  paid  court  to  Pfaffip 
durine  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entuehr  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferainand*  oould 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abiliMes,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  iSbom 
for  which  that  monarch  was  distinguished.! 

By  tbe  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  reouire  Fei^ 
dinand  to  retire  into  Ara^on,  and  to  resign  tbe  government  c^  Castile  lo 
those  persons  whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it,  until  bis  own  anrival  in 
that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  bad  discovered  any  dissati^' 
faction  with  Ferdinand's  administration,  were  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  IxMiis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flattered  himself,  that  he  bad  secured  tbe  friendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  eniployed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policyi  in 
order  to  retain  tbe  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  be  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  t>y  ber  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intr%ue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  -consent  was  mter- 
cepted  ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  ber  Spanish  domestics  secluded  from  her 
presence.f 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ; 
others  to  the  towns  m  which  they  bad  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
into  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  cooit 
was  almost  totally  deserted;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximeoes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  tbe  marquis  of  Denia^  remainioi^ 
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Ikere ;  while  the  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with 
■nWwiien  of  the  highest  rank. 

Eiaiperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  mortified  peihaps  with 
iKinr  ail  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved, 
ii  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  bis  daughter 
ad  ber  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  rciK)unce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold,  than 
tkt  mtentjon  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the 
■ppcaed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  ille^timacy 
Ii»ella*8  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded :  and  by  reTiving  the 
daiiB  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  to  which  he  himself  bad  formerl)r  led 
amiaes  and  fought  battles,  be  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
t^not  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do- 
Muoos  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand's 
diqihters  bj  Isabella,  refused  bis  consent  to  that  unnatural  match ;  and  the 
uohappy  pnncess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition* 
bf  bemg  long  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it.* 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
■qgfat  io  marriage  Geimain  de  Foiz,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar« 
boBoe,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XH.  The  war  which  that  monarch 
hd  cairied  on  a^inst  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
ke  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  furnished  him  vfith  an  honourabUi 
pietencc  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  mon 
KBttfkable  than  Ferdinand  for  makine  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxima 
sf  Blcicttt  or  become  subservient  to  tne  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  sovehe* 
■cot  was  his  resentment  against  bis  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  ratifying 
il  mdered  him  regardless  of  eveiy  other  consideration.  In  order  to  be 
WV%ed  of  Philip,  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 
fUB  a  chance  of  excludini^  him  irom  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and 
nc  dooiimoDS  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into 
Kparmte  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  g^at  glory  of  his 
it^pip  and  ud  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
i;  and  suboutted  to  the  ridicule  of  marrying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
I  of  eighteen.! 
The  conclusion  of  this  match,  vvhich  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally» 
■i  threatened  him  with  the  luss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
•hnsy  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  th^re  was  now  a  necessity  of 
'  '^'  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.^  He  accordingly 
:lcd  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the 
_  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between 
ibd  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willinfpiess  to  consent 
Io  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  fricnd.ship  vrbich  ought  to  suh* 
Ml  bwtween  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  nad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  con6de  so 
Ur  B  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  ax  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation. 
Ha  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
at  SaUfT^ftra  [Nov.  ^24] ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  government 
ol'  Cattik  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  ofr^crdinand, 
Md  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  riffht  of 
can6*rriii||[  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an 
f^uaJ  dinsicjn.§ 
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Nothine;  however,  was  farther  from  Phih'p's  thoughts  than  to  obserfe  tfail 
treaty.  His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdioandt  and  l» 
prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  IbIo 
opain.  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  fcr 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though  when  he  perceived  it*  be  pre* 
vailed  on  the  king  of  France  not  only  to  remonstrate  against  the  arcbdake'a 
journey,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it^  thou^  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominioos  m  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  nume- 
rous  fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  Hemy  VII.,  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a -more  proa- 

Serous  voyage,  they  arrived  m  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia  [April  tSj,  nor 
urst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  i>ersons  of  the  highest  nnky  wnh 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condenmed,  and  all  agreed  to  ezchide 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  di^oin 
Aragon  aiKi  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  ill 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cm- 
tilians,  disconcerted  bj  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  ahonkl 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it*  eai^ 
nestly  solicited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seemg  the  number 
and  zeaJ  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vam  to  thiak  d 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resini  the  regeDcy 
of  CastUe  into  the  hands  of  Philip  [June  27],  to  retire  into  bis  bereaitaiy 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  tlie 
military  orders,  aiMl  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  whicn  ladiella 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  priooes  wai 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilka 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  Feidinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  muiea,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  die- 
playing  before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  infiuenoe 
which  ne  had  acquired  over  his  new  master:  while  Ferdinand  sufiered,  in 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  power.! 

Not  long  after  [July],  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  tome 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  CaMile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  g^reat  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation-! 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youdiful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  during  all  theie 
contests,  under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refined 
access  to  her ;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
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lo4|ttd  10  his  hands,  until  his  son  should  attain  unto  full  age.  But  such 
mm  the  partial  attachment  oi  the  Castilians  to  their  native  princess,  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  address  to  g^in  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem- 
bledat  Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign 
B  his  fint  request,  the  great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
•enC  to  a  declaration  which  thej  thoueht  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
mooarchs.*  *  They  were  unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
aod  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  o 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administra- 
tioii.    A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age 
[Sept.  26],  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bee 
•0  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months.f 

Tat  whole  roval  authority  in  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
upon  Joanna.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  underst^mdii^, 
and  her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sick- 
no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  thoueh  in  the  sixth  montn  of  her 


pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  ^Vhen  he  expired,  however,  she 
did  not  sned  one  tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
sallied.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
aod  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  d  and  though  at  last  she  permitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment. 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  afler  he 
had  been  dead  fburteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  &xed 
GO  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Kor  was 
tfait  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
dan  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  permit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  corpse  was 
hud ;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife, 
though  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  core  the  princess 
Catharine  withMit  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestics.§ 

A  wooian  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  jCTeat 
kingdom ;  aod  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the 
loMy  aod  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thou||[ht  hei 
ftlleolioo  to  public  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  her- 
self,  yet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  Jealousy|  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any 
other  person ;  and  no  entreaty  ot  her  suojects  could  persuade  her  to  name 
a  lej^ent,  or  even  to  si^  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  ot 
justice,  and  the  secunty  of  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  gpneatcst  perplexity. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  appoint  a  reeent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
aod  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  ana  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  emmeotly  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abflities, 
as  tu  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  nigh  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  former  claimed  that  dignity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  babella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  ne 
already  considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobili^  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  comoeiliiig  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  Ifcie 
kingdom,  trembled  at  the  thm^hts  of  his  bciqg  restored  so  sooo  to  his 
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fonner  dimity.  Thej  dreaded  the  ref  um  of  a  monarchy  not  ai>t  to  ibicinb 
and  who,  to  those  defects  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  addra 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  their  behaTiour,  and  reflectioo 
upon  his  own  disgrace,  must  naturally  have  excited.  Though  none  of 
these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  he  bad  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions ;  nor  could  his  claim  be  admitted  without  a  public  declaration  of 
Joanna's  incapacity  for  government,  an  ind^ty  to  which,  notwithstanding 
the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  mx 
benr  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for 
Maximilian,  and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  alltheir  interest.  Maxi- 
milian, always  enterprising  aM  decisive  in  council,  though  feeble  and  d3a 
toiy  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffiscttiil 
negotiations  was  the  only  consequence  of  this  transaction.  The  emperaiv 
as  usual,  asserted  his  rignts  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deaJ,  ana 
performed  nothing.* 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  for  Naples, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mi^^ht  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to 
the  viceroy alty  oi  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cantioas 
conduct,  aid  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master. 
Though  an  account  of  hb  son-in-law  *s  death  reached  him  at  Poito-fino^ 
in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret 
Intrigues  which  he  supposed  Uie  great  captain  to  have  been  canyine  oo^ 
and  to  establish  hb  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  NeapditMi 
dominions,  by  removing  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  hb  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  risk,  by  this  aelay,  hb  obtaining  possession  of  the  goveniment 
of  that  kingdom.t 

Nothing  but  me  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  bis  adherents 
could  have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  thb  absence.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  thou^  he  had  beoi 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  indioation  of  Ferdimuid, 
and  though  he  could  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  administration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extra- 
ordinanr  marks  of  attention,  was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  hb  country  before  hb  own  grandeur,  and^  to  declare,  Ibut 
C^astile  could  never  be  so  happily  govern^  as  by  a  prince.  Whom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countrymen  to  thb  opinion,  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  hb  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nooles,  and  em* 
ployed  address,  as  well  as  aiguments,  to  persuade  them.  Fcrdnnnd 
seconded  hb  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to  some  of 
the  grandees,  by  promises  to  otters,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  eained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.!  Thoia^  many  cahab 
were  mrmed,  and  some  commotions  were  excitco,  jei  when  Ferdinand^ 
after  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  [Atig.  fit 
1507],  he  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition.  The  rnvh 
dence  with  which  he  exercised  hb  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steady  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he  recon» 
ciled  the  Castilians  to  hb  person,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  duriiig  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  witfi 
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the  genius  of  the  feudal  govemmeDt,  which  still  subsisted  among  them  io 
fiiJl  vigour.* 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  his  hereditary  kingdoms  the 
only  obligation  which  the  archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
bis  granolather  J  it  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  veiy 
important  additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign. 
On  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit 
very  uncommon  in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army  against  the 
Moors  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  ma^ificence  still  more 
singular,  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own 
revmues.t  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than 
unjust :  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled 
Joim  d'Albret,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  throne  of  Navarre;  and, 
seizing  on  that  kingdom,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  from 
the  Pyrenees  on  t^  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on  the  otncr.| 

ft  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  tM  archduke,  which* 
influenced  Ferdinand  in  this,  or  in  any  oU^r  of  his  actiom.  He  was  more 
apt  to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out 
ot  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose 
interest  he  was  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  icalousy  soon 
be^t  aversion,  and  even  hatiped,  the  symptoms  of  which  ne  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Hence  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young 
oueen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charies  of 
the  crowns  of  Ara^n,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  that  pnnce,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive 
solicitude  to  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  ihxh 
bability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  tie  could  have  little  prospect,  had  recourse  to 
his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  ot  those  potions,  which 
are  supposed  to  add  v^our  to  the  constitution,  though  they  more  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  it.  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhaustecl 
as  that  of  Ferdinand :  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder,  which  it 
at  fiat  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and  dejection  of 
mincL  as  rendered  him  avenge  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  afl^irs, 
and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed 
much  time.§  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  any  son  of  his  own, 
his  jeakmsjy  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  coula  he  help  viewing 
him  with  that  aversion  which  princes  oAen  bear  to  their  successors.  In 
order  to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be* 
loved  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  archduke  his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
the  grand-mastership  of  the  three  militaiy  orders.  The^  former  of  th^ 
grants  might  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have 
tendered  him  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  admit  a  Oioupht  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he 
removed  continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper, 
or  to  forget  it.  Though  nis  strength  declined  every  da}r,  none  of  his  at- 
tendants durst  mention  his  condition  ^  nor  would  be  admit  his  father  con- 
fessor, who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  hb  presence. 
At  last  the  dai^er  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
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Ferdinand  received  the  intimation  Avith  a  decent  fortitude,  and  touched, 
perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  ^randbon, 
or  influenced  by  the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapata,  and  Vargas, 
his  most  ancient  and  faithful  counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  that  by 
investii^, prince  Ferdinand  with  the  repjency,  he  would  int'allibly  entail  a 
civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and  by  bestowing  on  him  the  grand  master 
ship  of  the  military  orders,  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament 
ana  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  these 
particulars.  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  do- 
minions, and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne  of  which 
he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  thb  will,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was 
near  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret 
of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  formiw 
his  early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committed 
tftie  ^vemment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  s;randfather,  the  emperor 
Maxnnilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of  regent.!  Maxi- 
miiian  made  choice  of  William  de  Croy  lord  of  Chievres  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson.^  That  nobleman  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant office,  and  dischaiced  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity.  Under 
Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor,  'inis preferment,  which 
opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  bis  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean ;  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  but  to  the  opinion  which  his  coun- 
trymen entertained  of  his  leamir^.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries* 
sMomed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which 
was  highly  esteemed,  upon  The  Book  of  Sentences,  a  famous  treatise  of 
Petrus  Lombardus,  considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  me- 
taphysical theology.    But  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an 

•  Mar.  Hiit.  Ub.  30.  c.  olL  Zuriu  Annalei  de  Ang.  vi.  401.  F.  Mart  Ep.  505, 566.  Arfeaiota 
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t  Pontios  Heuterm,  Kenim  Auatriacarum,  lib.  zv.    Lov.  1640.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  155. 

t  Tbe  French  hlMoriaiM,  upon  the  authority  of  51.  de  BeUaj,  Mem.  p.  11.  have  uamrfmoiuly  M- 
Mrted,  Uiat  Philip,  hj  his  iaat  will,  having  appointed  the  king  of  Prance  to  have  the  direetkui  of  hii 
■on't  education,  Louis  XII.  with  a  disintercstedmiw  suitable  to  the  confidence  repoeed  tai  Um, 
named  Cbietres  for  that  office.  Even  the  president  Ucnaul  has  adopted  this  opinion.  Abrqp 
Chron.  A.  D.  1507.  VMrii<as,  in  his  usual  manner,  pretends  to  have  swen  Philip's  testament.  Frae. 
derEdttcatioo  dee  Princes,  p.  16.  But  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish  historiaoa  eoacur  In  con- 
tradicting this  ssicrtioq  of  the  French  authors.  It  appears  fh>m  Heutenn,  a  contetvpomy  Pbrn^ 
Mslorlan  of  great  authority,  that  Louir  XII.  by  consenting  to  the  marriage  ofC^emiamede  Foizwitli 
Ptffdkiand,  had  kMtt  much  of  that  confldcoce  which  Philip  onco  placed  in  him  ;  that  thb  disgust  was 
Increased  br  tbe  French  king's  giiing  in  marriage  to  the  count  of  Angouleme  his  eldest  daughter, 
whom  he  nad  formerly  betrothed  to  Charles,  Ifeuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  v.  151:  That  the  French,  • 
ttiort  time  before  Phlllp*s  deaik,  had  violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  between  them  a«id  the 
Flemings,  and  Philip  had  compla\ncd  of  this  Inlury,  tfnd  was  rcadv  to  resent  it.  Heuter.  ibid.  AD 
these  circumstances  render  it  improbable  that  Philip,  who  made  his  will  a  few  davs  befbre  be  died, 
Heuter.  p.  158,  should  commit  the  education  of  his  son  to  Louis  XIL  In  confirmation  of  theae  plaii- 
■lyeeonjectures,  positive  testimony  can  bo  produced.  It  appears  from  Ileuterus,  that  Philip,  wbea 
ke  set  out  for  Spain,  bad  Intrusted  Chievres  both  with  the  care  of  his  snn's  education,  and  with  the 
govenunent  of  bis  dominions  In  the  Low-Countries.  Heuter.  Ub.  vil.  p.  153.  That  an  attempt  was 
made,  soon  after  Philip's  death,  to  have  the  emperw  Maximilian  appointed  regent,  during  the  mino* 
ritr  of  his  grandson ;  bat  this  being  opposed,  Chievres  seems  to  have  continued  to  discharge  both  the 
oQces  which  Philip  had  committed  to  him.  Ileut.  Ibid.  153—155.  That  in  the  biflnningortheyear 
1S06,  tbe  Flemings  invited  Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  r^cncy ;  to  which  be  coneented,  and  ap. 
polated  Ms  daucbter,  Margaret,  together  with  a  council  of  Flemings,  to  exercise  the  supreme  autho- 
fltf ,  wlMO  be  himaeff  should  at  any  time  be  absent.  He  likewise  named  Chlerrae  as  goremor,  and 
Adiiaa  Utneht  m  preceptor  to  bis  son.  Heat  lUd.  155->157.  What  Henleras  retalea  with 
respect  m  Ihli  matter  Is  confirmed  by  Morlngus  in  Vita  Adrian!  apud  Analecta  Gasp.  Rurmannl  dc 
AdMano,  taf^  lOf  bf  Barlamfcis  Chroolc.  Frabant  ibid.  p.  35 ;  and  by  Harcos  AnnaL  Brab.  vm. 
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illiterate  age,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  dhs  retirement 
of  a  college,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  without  any  tincti.re  of 
taste  or  ele;^ance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agree- 
able to  a  young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  early  aversion 
to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  those  violeiit  jam!  martial  exer- 
cises,  to  excel  m  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either  trom 
a  desire  of  gaining  bis  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  from  too  slight  an  opinion 
of  the  advantages  of  literary  accomplishments.*  He  instructed  him,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  ol  government ;  he  made  him  study  tlie 
history  not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
connected:  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  FlanderB  in  the  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  fiAeen,  to 
attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded  him  to  peruse  all  papers  relatii^  to 
public  affairs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  pnvy-counselions 
and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters,  concerning  which  he  re- 
quired their  opinion.!  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
«f  gravity  ana  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  openii^  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  ma- 
turer  age  displayed.^  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  ot* 
spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhcxxl. 
Nor  did  his  eariy  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgnient,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe.  But  nis  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ex- 
temal  accomplishments  of  a  graceful  firiue  and  manly  address,  and 
viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality  which  is  always  snown  to  princes 
during  their  youth,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  king^doms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  grreo 
of  their  political  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whiat  m 
quired  an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.  The  feiMbl 
institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  different  provinces  bjr 
the  Groths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  which  these  institutions  vested  in  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  than  the 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
rc^ar  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  acquired,  were  extensive. 
The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobUity, 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Uooer  such  a  form  of  government,  the  principles  of  discord  were 
many ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  ana  Spain  felt  not  only 
all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

Durine  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it 
is  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  bad  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  ot  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the 
commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
which  his  subjects  entertained  of  both,  he  had  preserved  amon^  them  a 
degree  of  tramiuillity,  grater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  m  which 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.    But,  by 

• 
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the  death  of  Ferdinand,  these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and 
faction  and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a 
most  prudent  precaution,  by  appointing  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his  ^^-andson  m 
Spain.    The  singular  diaracter  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordmary  quali- 
ties which  marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  iiap- 
ticular  description.    He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  weaJtfay 
family ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  iDclioa- 
tions,  havinj^  determined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  early  obtained 
benefices  ofgreat  value,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  higliert 
preferment.    All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and  after  under 
going  a  veiT  severe  noviciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a 
monastery  ot  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in  the  Ro> 
misb  church.    There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  austeiitf 
of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devotion,  which  are  toe 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.    But  notwithstanding  thete 
extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 
prone,  his  underatanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  iti 
full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such  ereat  authority  in  his  own  order,  at 
raised  him  to  be  tneir  provincial.    His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  father-confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  he  accept* 
ed  with  the  utmost  reluctance.    He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste- 
rity  of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.    He  cootinaed 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous.    loh 
bella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the  aich- 
biriiopric  of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in 
the  church  of  Rome.    This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness,  wbich 
nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome. 
Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.    Though  obliged 
to  display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  him* 
self  retained  nis  monastic  severity.    Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  con* 
stantly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  uaed 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.    He  at  no  time  used  linen  ;  but  was  com* 
monly  clad  in  hair-cloth.    He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently 
on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.    He  did  not  taste  any  of  the 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  tnat  sim- 
ple diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*    Notwithstandine  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  worid,  he  possessed  a  tho- 
roi^h  knowledge  of  its  afifaira ;  ^nd  no  sooner  was  he  called  b^  his  station^ 
and  by  the  hi^h  opinion  which  JPerdinand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  liim» 
to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed  talents 
for  business,  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his 
sanctity.    His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  oririnalitj 
of  ail  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  bom  of  its 
virtues  and  its  defects.    His  extensive  g^enius  suggested  to  him  schemes 
Vast  and  magnificent.    Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  he  par- 
sued  these  with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.    Accustomed  mm 
his  early  youth  to  nK>rtify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence 
towards  those  of  other  men.    Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  eveir  thing  to  which 
be  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  pleasure.    Though  free  from  aof 
suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  the 
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monastic  profession,  and  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  a  countiy 
wbeie  that  is  unlcnown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile ;  and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepiaity  of 
Bind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  nad  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from  the  archduke 
to  asnime  the  name  and  authority  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of 
a  stranger,  and  so  uneaual  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's 
diiin  would  at  once  nave  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
pbisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  him.  By  this, 
k^vever,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  Ximenes,  tnourh 
be  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whole 
power  in  his  own  hands.* 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  obscne  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand*  who.  having  been  tlattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disapiKiintrnent  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than 
a  prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel. 
Ximenes,  under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his  safety^ 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There  he  was 
VKier  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  iiis  domestics, 
Wis  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.! 

The  hrst  intelligence  he  received  from  the  1a)w  Countries,  gave  grater 
disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would 
be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
ttf  counsellors  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.    No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brut<sels,  than  Charitt, 
bjr  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kinr.    By  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile 
aDdAragon,  belonged  to  Joanna  ;  and  though  her  infirmities  disqualified 
ber  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cottcs  m  either  kingdom  :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an 
mnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a^  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  hau  always  expressed.^    The  Flemish  courtt 
kmever,  bavine  prevailed  both  on  tnepo|;e  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
Irften  to  Charles  as  king  of  Castile ;   tlie  fonner  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  right,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
ODpire.  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
m$  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.     Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
lemrmstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unni>cessary, 
itsolve^i  to  eiert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
9mA  immediately  assembled  .such  of  tlie  nobles  as  were  then  at  court. 
What  Charles  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  his  demands,  they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
Mled  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of 
Jouma,  and  their  oath  of  alhrgiance  to  her,  Ximenes  nastily  interposed, 
nd  with  that  finn  and  decisive  tone  which  was  nalunl  to  him,  tola  them 
fkokl  they  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey  ;  that  their  sove- 
•e^  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submission ;  tnd 
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••this  day,"  added  he,  " Charles  shall  be  prochiimed  king  of  Castile  m 
Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  its  example.'* 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose*  [April  13]  ;  and,  notwith* 
•tanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  ana  the  secret  discontents  of  maigr 
persons  of  distinction,  Charleses  title  was  universally  recognised.  InAia* 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Fei^ 
dinand  bad  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximcnes,  tbe 
same  obsequiousness  to  me  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowledged  there  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince^  until 
his  arrival  in  Spain.t 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  from  his 
advanced  age  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
the  character  of  re^^ent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted 
schemes  for  extending  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  be  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  adTantaspes 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  CastiKBUi 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  nanow 
Umits.  These  privileges  the  carainal  considered  as  so  many  ur^ust  extor- 
tions from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.  Danf^erous  as  tiie 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promise 
bim  greater  success  than  any  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  Hb 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues  turoishcd  bim 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  tiie 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  bim  the 
idol  or  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger 
from  him,  aid  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  atteDtioo»  as 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  fancj* 
ing  that  the  reins  of  government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed^ 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  priTate 

auarrels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obiijped 
lem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximencs,  who  had  taken  mto 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vifi^our  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authon 
of  these  disoraers  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submissioo, 
extremely  mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  ^randeesi 

But  while  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  cveiy 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  oo  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  witn  his  next  measur^ 
which,  by  strikine  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  geoeiai 
alarm  to  the  vfhoie  order.  By  the  feudal  constitution,  tne  military  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  conditioo 
were  cafled  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  banoers. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  \beat 
potent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
nis  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the 
head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govem- 
inent,  and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people^  bt 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every  cit^r  in  Casiiie  to  enrol  a  certain 
number  of  its  burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command 
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tbero  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  as  an  encou raiment  to  the  priTate  in€ii» 
promised  them  an  exemption  from  ail  taxes  and  inijx)sitions.  The  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having;  some  lorce 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this 
innovation.  Tlie  object  really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of 
troops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  mi^ht  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear^ 
ance  of  resisting  the  prog;ress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  from  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  thcms^Ivcs  to  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama« 
tion  as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  oc 
their  instigations,  Bui^gos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  coun- 
sellors were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  hrm  and  undaunted  ;  and 
partly  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty ;  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by 
forbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply.f 
Daring  his  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour : 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  no  less  exorbitant.  During  the  contests  aoa  disonders 
inseparable  from  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  interest,  ana  takit^  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 
their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 
grants  of  others,  and  having  eraciually  wrested  almost  the  whole  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 
The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lauds,  were 
extremely  defective ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation,  which  the 
crown  had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encroai:hments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was 
impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  st ripped « very  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  beginning  with  the  pensions 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  because 
all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to  account  such 
as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administratbn  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  efiects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  hijrh  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  generosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Castiie  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  with  great  liberahty,  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  aaditicm 
made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  hw 
own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  dischai^ge  all  the  debts 
which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 
bat  to  pay  the  olficcrs  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 

■tores* 


more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artilleiy,  arms,  and  warlike 
»•  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age.J    The  prudent 
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and  disioterested  application  of  these  sums,  was  a  full  apology  to  the 
people  for  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

1  he  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Man^  cabals  were  fonned,  uhkI 
complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  thejr 
proceeded  to  extremities,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examina 
the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  Infantado,  and  the 
Conde  de  Benevento,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this 
coinmission.  Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  civility,  and  in  answer  to 
their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  was 
appointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles. 
To  both  these  they  objected ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  '*  Behold,  says  he,  pointing; 
to  these  and  raising  his  voice,  '*  the  powers  which  1  have  received  from 
his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  i  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  I 
will  govern  it,  until  the  kii^  your  master  and  mine  takes  possession  of 
his  kingdom."*  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them,  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal*s 
adininistration  were  laid  aside ;  and  except  from  some  slight  commotionSp 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity 
of  Castile  suffered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  strmf* 
gle  to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuminB;  upon  their 
favour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directii:^  the  a&drsr  of  Spaiii^  as  well 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  gpreat  abilities  and  indej^ea* 
dent  spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  m^gfafc 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  minister,  who  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  ^ndeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Everf 
complaint  against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  Liow-Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were  tmown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  though  they  could 
not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  him  of  the  omce  of  regent* 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  sood 
discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  ioined  with  nim  in  office,  had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regeiH^ 
La  Chau,  a  Flembh  gendeman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
ilolland  ^  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  finn- 
ness.  Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  ihe  malevolent  intention  of  the 
rieniish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  uoon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  nad  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  afEairs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of  all  nis  efforts  to  pie* 
serve  his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  tiiis  national 
passion*  and  forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to 
tee  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  feareo,  than  in  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenesy  though  erigaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy 
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and  embarrassed  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministeny 
had  the  bordeD  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  io  Navaire, 
which  was  invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch  John  d'Albret.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand,  the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disaffection  which 
veigned  ^mong  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance, 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  he^  foresaw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of 
administration  was  to  order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  While 
tiie  king'was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  tne  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Vitlalva,  an  officer  of  grnat  experience  and  courage,  attacked 
the  other  b^r  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instantly  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  JBut  as  Navarre  was 
filled  at  tnat  time  with  towns  anci  castles  slightly  fortified,  and  weakly 
carrisoned,  which  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  furnish 
aim  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measures  ordered  ever^  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  very  strong.  To  this 
imcommoo  precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  that  period,  have  often  entered,  and  have  as  oiten  overrun  the  open 
countij ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
bvading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  fronl  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  oppose  them ;  ana  the  French  having  no  place  of 
any  strei^h  to  which  they  could  retire,  baye  been  obliged  repeatedly  to 
abandon  meir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Afnca,  against  the  famous  adven- 
turer Horuc  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far 
bom  being  equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 
iDcl  tte  rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
toqr.  Many  perished  in  the  bftttle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
mtmBed  into  Spain  covered  witi)  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however, 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  experienced 
faring  hb  administration,  added  new  lustre  to  his  character.!  Great 
cooiposure  of  temper  under  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  so  remaricable  for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he  uiged 
ao  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  dbaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  (he  cardinal, 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
opened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the  gratificatkni  of  thi^  passion. 
During  the  time  of  Charies^s  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 

E tenders  to  offices  or  to  ^vour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
t,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing 
his  protection,  (rreat  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Eveiy 
thing  was  venal^  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Af^er  the  example 
of  ChieyreSy  tlie  inferior  Flemish  ministers  en^a^ed  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  general  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous. J  The  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  g^at  importance  to  the 
wei£u«  of  their  country,  set  to  sail  by  strangers,  unconcerned  for  its  honour 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  dbinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice, 
bveigbed  with  the  utmost  lK»ldness  against  the  venality  of  the  Flemings. 
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He  represented  to  the  kin^,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs  and  indignatkii 
which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  and  high  spirited  people,  and 
besoi^t  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  dy  his  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kinerdom.* 

Charles  was  fullj  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stooa  in  bis 
way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  courae, 
the  armies  of  all  the  parties  f^ngaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  tirst  comoined  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great^  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  nis  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  ^ndson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which,  during  the  leagiie  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France ;  and  Chievres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his 
countiy,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  desti« 
tute  of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Chievres 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  persuaded  thi^^ 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as4^eil 
as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such  hands  the  negotiation  did  not  languish. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  cooduaed  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs 
[Aug.  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  id 
marriage  to  Charles,  his  eldest  dau<!:hter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  infant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charleses  being  already  in  possession  of^  Naples,  he  should,  imtil  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  neirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  if,  af^er  examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.!  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  eo- 
ioyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity,  and  was  indebted  for  that 
DJessing  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalship  and  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  intnrest  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  that  he  should 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitorsy  all  the  effects  of  theur  monarch's  generosity ;  their  countiy 
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became  the  seat  of  goTeniinent,  and  all  favours  were  dispensed  by  tbem. 
Of  all  these  advants^es  they  run  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived, 
from  the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  bpain.  The  Spaniards 
would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs ;  the  Low- 
Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to  others, 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  But 
what  Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,  an  interview  between  the 
king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the 
mifxis  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  the 
respect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
himself,  wouM,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinaPs  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the 
influence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
prero^tives  of  the  crown.  For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combmed  to  retard  his  departure ;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  oi  his  native  country,  suffered  himself  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netheriands  a  whole  year  aAer  signing  the 
treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  bis  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed 
00  him  at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  hj  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  fond  of  beholding  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  oai^erous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [oept.  It)],  and  was  received  with  such  loud 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  m  order  to  receive  him.  During 
his  reeency,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abatea, 
in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  frequency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion ;  he  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  be  even  allotted 
some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regulariy 
attended  the  council;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him*. 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions :  and  took  under  nis  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Every  moment  ot  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  oi  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of 
age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  Equillos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  effect  of  poison,!  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
crime  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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niiiiicc  (/f  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  accident  obliged  him  to  stop  sborti 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strar)gcrs  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employea  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  ^vhich 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure 
that  he  recommended  was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  ma](e 
him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  tlie  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline  ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made* 
as  was  deemed  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  Lear  this 
treatment  with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  ^teful  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  ne  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourishing  than  it  bad  been  in  any 
former  age,  together  with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  couid 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  pivrng  vent  to  his  indies- 
nation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofhis  country,  and  foretoKi 
the  calarmities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapaciousnessy 
and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  a  lite  of  such  contmued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
<)uillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughfy  nuDd,  it 
is  prooable,  could  not  survive  disgrace;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  countiy. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter*  (Nov.  8].  The  variety,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  success  of  nis  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only  tii^enty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sagacity  in  counciLhis  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  desen'e  the  great^  praise.  His 
reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  mmistcr  mentioned  in  history,  lyhom  his  con- 
temporaries reverenced  as  a  saint,t  and  to  whom  the  people  under  his 
government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Soon  after  the  death  of^  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with 
eat  ponip,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of 
astile.  Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in 
their  history,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  arc  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the 
artifices, and  the  threats  of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  nil  public  acts.  But  when  they  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  should 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  royal  authority  should  return  intt 
her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted  a  free  gifl  of  six  hundred  thounnd 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.} 
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Notwithstandini^  this  obsequiousness  of  the  Cortes  to  the  will  of  the 
loD^f  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  govenunent 
begin  to  break  out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent. 
Charles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was 
ooostantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission  ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence. 
As  be  spoke  the  Spanish  language  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were 
always  extremely  snort,  and  often  delivered  with  hesitation.  From  all 
these  circumstances,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  that  be 
was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  his  mother,  arni  began  to  whisper 
that  his  capacity  for  government  would  never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and 
though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judgir^  concerning  his 
character,  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances, 
be  possessed  a  lar^e  fund  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  sagacity  ;*  yet  all 
agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim  :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
feary  that  either  their  master's  good  sense,  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards, 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacicHis,  because  they 
expected  their  authority  to  be  of  no  long  duration.  All  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,  his  wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  tlie  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the 
^»anisb  historians,  whvi,  from  resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exa^gera- 
tiooy  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons 
to  whom  ois  letters  are  addressed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almost 
incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Flemings. 
According  to  Angleria^s  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months^ 
no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hurnlred  thousand  ducats.  The 
Domination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of 
canonical  age,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniards 
more  than  ^1  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
lo  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom, 
not  tmlj  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  clei^g^ 
and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation,  joined  m 
exclaiming  against  it.t 

Charles  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  administration,  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  that  he  might  be  nresent  in  the  Cortes  of 
t^t  kingdom.  On  his  way  thimer,  he  took  leave  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whcm  he  sent  to  Gennany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  pandfather, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed 
the  pniservation  of  the  Spanish  dominiofiB.  During  the  violent  cominotions 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  intallibly 
bare  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was  the  dariing  of  the  whole 
nato) ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  the  offer.| 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charies  as  king,  nor 
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would  they  allow  the  Cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom,  durine  an  interregnum,  this  privilege  belonged.* 
The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  AragoOf 
was  more  violent  and  obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  at\er  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  membcis  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  coni unction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  lime  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oath,  which 
the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kir^s,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were  sttU 
more  intractable ;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agree  to 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
so  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  foreottcD^ 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
furnish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
country.! 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  1.  and  the  your^  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  l^estitutioo 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  ot  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charley 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discoverea 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  ader 
at  Montpeiier,  in  order  to  bring  tliis  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether fruitless ;  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usuipatioiv 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.| 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  as  much 
time,  encountered  more  aifficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  eveiy  province  of  Spain  "by  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice* 
au^ented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  thek 
deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of 
the  oppressive  schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  U> 
submit  with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  ^nd 
several  other  cities  ol  the  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion, discovered  neither  the  punlic  spirit*  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  Atate  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  maleadministe- 
tion  of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  of 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  ther 
chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bold- 
ness which  IS  natural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  aherwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities*  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  cootqI- 
sions  as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution^ 

Soon  after  Charleses  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  aa 
event  which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilian^ 
or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  [Jan.  12]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itself*  for  he  was  a  pnnce  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues*  nor  hit 
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power,  nor  bis  abilities ;  but  rendered  by  its  consequeDces  more  meniora« 
Die  tban  any  tbat  bad  happened  during  several  ages.  It  broke  that  pro- 
ibtind  and  universal  peace  which  then  laigned  in  the  Christian  world;  it 
excited  a  rivalsbip  between  two  princes,  wnicb  threw  all  Europe  into  agi- 
tatjon,  and  kindled  wars  more  ^neral,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  b^d 
hitherto  been  known  in  modem  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
concerning  the  importance  of  tne  Imperial  clignity.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous  ;  its  iurisdiction 
over  others  was  extensive  ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities 
and  ot  little  influence,  it  ^yas  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  ^ater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maxi- 
milian, feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  every  war  and  every  negotiation  in  Italy  during  his  reign.  These 
considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  tlie  first 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  thb  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  bis  successor.  But  he  himself  naving  never  l^en 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered only  as  emperor  elect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to 
tbat  distiuction,  neitner  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example 
occurring  in  nistoiy  of  any  person^s  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king 
of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  alwayu  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwil- 
ling to  confer  UDon  Charles  an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
Dtme,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  hb  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his  g^ndfather  had  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  1.,  a  powerful  rival, 
entered  the  lists  against  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates, than  from  the  importance  of  ttie  prize  for  wnich  they  contended. 
Each  of  them  uiged  his  pretensions  with  sanguine  cxpectatbns,  and  with 
BO  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  rkht,  from  its  lon^  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  knew  that  none  otthe  German  princes  possessed  power  or 
influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist ;  he  Battered  himself  that  no 
consideration  would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign 
prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many  ages  had  been  deemed  peculiar 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  tney  would  confer  thb  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  differed  so  widely  from  those  ol  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  a 
ottle  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  ne^tiatioos,  which,  though  they  Jid  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  hb  elevation 
to  the  Imperial  throne  ;  out  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation, 
was  the  fortunate  situation  of  hb  bereditaiy  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
•erved  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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Tuiiush  power.  The  conquests,  the  abilities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-fouoded 
alarm.  By  his  victories  over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  boay  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  em« 
pire,  but  had  secured  to  it  sudi  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity,  that  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  amis,  which 
nothing  hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  this  torrent,  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territories  in  that  country,  where  its  fint 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  all. the  wealth 
fumisned  by  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries.  These  were  the  aiguments  by  w^ich  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim  ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  ^negotiation  were  employed; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  venal  were 
gained  by  presents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answeied 
or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  ana  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eaj^roesi, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  god- 
tended  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  elective,  ana  not  hereditair  ;  that 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  haa  accus- 
tomed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family  ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  Uie  rein 
of  government  in  a  country  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects ;  that  a  youM 
prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  S 
nis  e^enius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarcn  gro¥m  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  kine  who  in  his 
early  youth  had  triumj)hed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of 'the  French  cavahy* 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantry,  would  fonn 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  their  dominions; 
that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamentu 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  dignity ;  that  his  elevation  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  In 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it.t  But  while  the  French  ambasndon 
enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  princes  by  im* 
mense  gjAs,  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious  method  of 
transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by  bills  of 
exchsmge,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travefied  with 
a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourabln 
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fur  that  prince  by  whom  tfaey  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  diote  to 
whom  tbey  were  sent.* 

The  otfcier  European  pnnces  could  not  remain  indifierent  spectators  of  a 
contest,  the  decision  ot  which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them. 
Their  common  interest  ou^ht  naturally  to  hare  formed  a  general  combina- 
tioo,  in  cmier  to  disappoint  both  competitcns,  and  topierent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity,  as  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  balance  ot  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  of  European  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  the  want  oi  foresight  in 
others,  and  the  fear  ot  giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a 
salutaiy  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  rendered* them  either  totally 
negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  themselves  with 
rieour  in  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  Cantons,  thoueh  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
contending  monarchs,  and  though  they  wbhed  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode- 
rate, seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Charles,  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.) 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside  ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  theni  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Heniy  VIII.  of 
England,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  Irom  acquiring  a  dirnity 
which  would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But  though  Henry 
often  boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  bis  hand,  be  had 
neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate 
temper  which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  mor- 
tified his  vanitjr  so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that 
noble  competition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  be  took  a  resolution  of  sendin?  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and 
of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and  the  pope's  nuncio, 
inforaied  his  master,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  display  of  his 
own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.l 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  Tor  his 
love  of  the  arbt,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 
of  the  two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention,  or  who  discovered 
a  proper  solicitude  tor  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurist 
diction  interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were 
so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 
security  so  little  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  ^nius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospcxt  of  beholding  the  Imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  worid ; 
nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  Icing  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of 
Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  d%nity.    He  foretold  that  the 
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election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  iDdependence  of  the  hcfy 
sec,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  libeTtiea  of  Europe.  But  t9 
oppose  thein  with  any  prospect  of  success,  reauired  address  and  cautioD  id 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  ana  their  opportunities  of  takimf 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  GermaQ 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind 
of  tne  constitution  by  which  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  for  eyer' excluded 
from  that  dignity.*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  bit 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  tliat  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own*chance  oTsuccew 
to  he  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  oi 
rivalship,  to  concur  witli  ail  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the 
head  of  ^iie  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an 
unexpected  progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
hy  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  pmdent  attentioD, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's 
situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  their 
inaster  with  vain  hopes;  the  pope's  nuncio,  bein^  gained  by  them,  alto- 
gether forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received;  and  Francis  per- 
severed so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  uigh)g  his  own  pietensioos,  as 
rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.! 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different 
princes,  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time,  Albert  ot  Brandenbuigh,  archbishop 
of  Mentz ;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  Richard  de 
Grieffenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine :  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis 
of  Brandenburgh.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  aiguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  masters,  and  in 
fp\ie  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrieues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body* 
whicn  is  a  ^reat  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  fiist 
principle  ot  patrk>tism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
and  ot  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominions,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  Imjperial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  durine  that  perioMd. 
To  elect  either  of  tiie  contending  monarchs,  would  have  oeen  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutary  maxim;  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  nuister 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of 
being  almost  his  equals,  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  tiiese  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  FrederiCf 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distii^ui^hed  b^  the  name  of  the  Sage^  and  with  one  voice  they  oiersd 
him  the  Impenal  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  whifb 
monarchs,  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  ea^messf 
and  after  deliberating  opon  the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a 
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macrnniinity  and  distnterestedness  no  less  stranilar  than  admirable* 
**  Nothing:,"  he  obsened,  ^  could  be  more  impolitic^  than  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  thotsh  sound  ana  just  in  many  cases,  was 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  of  tranquillity  (said  he)  we  wbh  for  an 
emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties:  times  of  danrar 
demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led 
by  a  grallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are  ready 
to  jxKjr  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages.  New 
conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sceptre  must,  be  com 
mitted  to  ^me  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  Gennan 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enables  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had, 
in  this  exisrency,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  brin^ 
into  the  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  it 
<if  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a  member  and  prir.ce  of  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather;  as  his  dominions 
fftretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  his  claim 
is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity,  and  supported  by 
an^uments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  kir^ 
ol  Spain's  amb:i.«sadors,  sensible  of  the  important  sen* ice  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  the  first 
token  of  that  prince's  gratitude.  But  be  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied.  That  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed next  moniing  from  his  senice.* 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity,  which  Frederic 
had  declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  great  competitora.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charies's  favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of^his  German 
dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  cardinal  de  Gurk> 
and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadors 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intrusted  by  the  French  king:.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  w.is  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
manasfins:  the  Germans;  and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinaPs  hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious  ii^enuity  with  which 
the  desire  of  revenge  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwartmg  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  clectois  daily  gained  ground ; 
and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vam  to  make  any 
further  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  ftiture 
emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation 
to  bold  the  Imperial  crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.! 

*  p.  Dtmef,  an  hlitonan  ofcona.deraMr  name,  wemn  to  rail  in  qur«tton  the  truth  AfUiiKaccoani 
of  Fmifrk'f  behavioar  tn  refarinf  thr  Imperial  crtiwn,  becatw  H  la  not  montiniM^  by  Georritw 
SaMniiii  in  hii  HIatorj  of  Um  Election  and  Corouatkui  of  Charica  V.  torn  iU.  p.  63.  Rut  no  treat 
Hfe»  ought  to  be  laid  on  an  omlwion  in  amipcrflclal  auUior,  who«e  ireatiae.  though  dipnifted  wiih 
the  name  of  Illalory,  rontaina  only  mich  an  account  of  the  eerendnial  of  Chartei'a  election,  aa  l» 
uraally  publiiihed  in  Germany  on  like  orcaciona.  Pcard.  Eer.  (»erm.  Bcripc  v.  il.  p,  1.  The  tertk- 
mony  of  Eratoniw,  lib.  13.  cplM.  4.  and  that  of  Meiden,  p.  18-  arc  eipreaa.  Scckendorf,  In  hm 
fVmimentariiui  Illntorlcua  et  ApolM«>tlcuii  de  LotherBSlHDO,  p,  ISl.  ba»  etamlned  thia  Ain  with  bin 
uaual  induatry ,  and  has  *^abliahed  ita  truth  by  the  meat  tiodoubted  evidence.  To  tbeae  tcstinKmitia 
whicb  he  haa  collected,  I  may  add  the  decMve  one  of  Cardinal  Catjetan,  the  popc'a  lacate  at  Fnmk- 
foft.  In  hia  letter,  Jnly  Sth,  1519.  EpUrtrea  aa  Prliicetf,  &c.  recudSca  par  HuKelU,  tradiiicu  ft 
Be!mre««.    Par.  IS7S.  p.  flU. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  this  important  contest,  which  had  held  afl  Europe  in 
suspense,  was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  havii^  at  last  joined  his  brethrcn,  Charles  was, 
by  the  UDanimous  voice  of^the  electoral  college,  raised  to  the  ImperiaJ 
throne.* 

But  though  the  electors  consented,  from  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jealousy  of  his  extraordinaiy  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  to  provide  against  bis  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  ever^  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to  re(}uire  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  While  princes,  who  were 
formidable  neither  from  extent  of  territory,  nor  of  genius,  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal  engagement  to  this  purpose  was 
deemed  sufficient.  But  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  Cnarles,  other 
precautions  seemed  necessaiy.  A  Capitulaiwn  or  claim  of  right  was 
ibrmed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  immediately 
signed  hy  Charleses  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  hb  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solenm  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  as  the  g^reat  cmrter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.t 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  davs 
from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which 'bad  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  affairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the  account 
with  th^  joy  natural  to  a  youn^  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 
power  and  dignitjr  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him 
during  his  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we  may 
date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  progress,  of  a  g^rand 
system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  hb  rcign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  mat  elevation 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  be  now  issued 
as  king  of  Spain,  be  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty,  and  required  it  from  his 
6ubjecl3  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  df 
Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highness  or  Gract ;  but  the 
vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanbh. 
The  epithet  of  Majesty  b  no  lor^er  a  marie*  df  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of 
tliegreater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denoinination^ 

Toe  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to 
the  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satbfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  hb  council,  a  species  of  admimstration  often 
oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessaiy 
consequences  of  thb  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  couotiymen 

*  Jae.  Aqc  ThunB.  Htet.  ml  Tnnpfirlfl;  edit.  Bulklesr,  Ub.  I.  c.  9.  t  ?MM  Abnfl  fc  rBki 
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tbetl  in  quarrels  wherein  the  nntion  had  no  concern ;  to  behold  its  treasures 
i^asted  m  supporting^  the  splendour  of  a  forei^cn  title ;  to  be  plunged  in 
the  chao9  of  Italian  and  German  politics,  were  effects  of  this  event  almost 
as  unavoidable.  From  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded,  that 
nothing  could  have  happened  more  pernicious  to  tno  Spanish  nation ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  tneir  ancestors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphoreo  the  Wise  from  leaving  the  kir^dom,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  were  oAen  mentioned  with  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  imitation  at  this 
juncture.* 

But  Charles,  without  refi^ardiif^  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperia)  dignity,  which  the  count  pahtine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  bim  in  the  name  of  the  electors  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  declared  his  mtentioD  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  order 
to  fake  possession  of  it.  This  was  the  more  necessaiy,  because,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.! 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis- 
gust of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  amons^ 
persons  of  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to  assist  him  in  carrving  on  war  with 
greater  vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  ciergy  unanimously 
refused  to  levy  that  sum,  upon  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted 
but  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  bjr  the  Infidels ; 
and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority',  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally 
deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
the  Spanish  clcrg}',  besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope,  and  disreganding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  tne  exemption 
which  they  had  clairoed.J 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gen)us  and  lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  havu^,  by  his  sermons, 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuair  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  their  own  importance, 
not  only  refused  to  lay  down  t,heir  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops 
and  companies,  that  they  might  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtain  some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union ;  for  as 
the  ari.stocratical  privileees  ana  indepenaence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  otTicr  of  the  Spanish  kir^doins,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  the  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encouracre  the  people 
to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether;  but  as  they  coufd  not  repress 
them  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  lime 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
nrnved  at  court  when  Charles  was  exa^rated  to  a  high  degree  against 
tlie  nobility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  his  presence  be- 
came every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flembh  courtiers  were  sti'l 
more  impatient  to  return  into  their  native  country,  that  they  might  carry 
thither  the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  for 

•  8«iktnvnl,  1.  p. 32.    Minlana, Cootin. p.  14.  t Sabloup, P. B trie. rill  1069.  S Pilar* 
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him  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  person.  He  had  for  that  reason 
erapjowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
in  his  name  to  receive  their  onth  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their  privileges 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  ^iA.  But  Uie 
Valencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignity  to  their 
country,  which  was  no  less  entitled,  than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  sovereign's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who  was 
absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy  ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  tne  deliverers  of  their  country.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  owu 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguislied  by  the  name  of 
Germanada  or  Brotherhoodj  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  firat  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid 
before  him.  Charles  artfully  avoided  admittin)^  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another 
donative  ;  for  as  his  treasuij  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  province* 
and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of^a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  among  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  veiy  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  snould  have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest* 
they  would  have  niassacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  holding  a  Cortes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  regara  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible,  fiut 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
procure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  [April  1], 
there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of^ill-hu* 
mour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
court.  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to 
which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  city,havir^ 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow- 
citizens  refused  to  g^ant  them  a  commisbiou  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
Compostella,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
there.    The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
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".  .'-i  ;.',  ij..I( --  ^  I-..iI«s  I  ,.iiv(i,|«  ..1  to  (li  !!.-(•  till"  T'l.'re  of  nirctiric:. 
I  ii'i>t'  111  J  oio,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  ^cvcr.d  olhcr  place?,  declared  the 
ii€m.inti  of  another  donative  to  he  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
necessary. All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies* 
bribes  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  emT>l€J}'ed,  in  order  to  erain 
tpemben.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  which 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  insti^ted  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  forms  of  th^  constitution,  a  majority 
\iited  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied.*  Toge- 
tfiiT  w  iib  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  reprcsf'nlation  of 
tlvi'-e  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
rfdix-M  ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to 
•lL":r»*gard.t 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention 
Hjih  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had 
iiidierlo  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
Mceroyalty  of  Aragon  he  ront'erred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza  ;  that  of  Va 
Ifricia  on  Don  Die^o  de  Mendoza  Condo  dc  Melilo.  The  choice  of  the 
tv\o  latter  was  universally  acceptable  ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adriatif 
ifiouzh  the  only  Fleming  who  had  pre^tervrd  any  n^putation  among  the 
>;>.iniards  animated  the  Castiliaiis  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ; 
::ri'l  even  the  nobles,  wlto  had  so  tamely  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the 
r<institution«  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotioOy 
^iii'l  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visitinc^ 
•i^mjany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were 
r^iw  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cas- 
liliins*  or  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an  insurrection 
ill  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  thn^atrncrf,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
t<>rmiiiablc  effect  %  he  sailed  fmm  Corunna  on  the  2^d  ot  May  ;  and  by 
xitting  out  80  abrupdy  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  he  endangered  a  mor^ 
iiii{»orlant  one  of  which  ho  was  already  in  i>ossession.t 
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Mavt  conrurring^  circumstances  not  only  called  Charleses  tlioughti  Uh 
^vjnis  the  aff.4irs  of  (lermaiiy,  but  rondrred  his  presence  in  that  countiy 
r*ce>«.iry.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  M)  long  an  interrt*gnuni :  hu 
^  ri-dit.iry  dominions  were  tii.stuioed  by  intestine  commolion**;  ana  the 
-•".V  f>pinio(is  ct>Rcemiiig  'religitm  nude  such  r.ipid  pri'Kre>*«  ^s  reauired 
:  >.  tiMisi  scriuu^n  i:<»n!iidc'ratii)n.  Hut  above  all,  the  inotiuub  of  the  Irench 
K::c  drew  h!<  attcrition,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  neci-b^ry  tu  tak« 
'.  •  i-ures  ft>r  his  own  defence  with  no  less  spceil  than  vigour. 

\\  lif  n  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  1  bits  as  c and id.de s  for  the  Impe- 
r  i!  •Ii;;ntt7.  thcj  conducted  their  iival>hip  u  idi  many  profess  it  iiis  of  rcganl 
:■  r  each  uIIkt,  and  with  repeati^i  ilecl.iiations  that  tliey  would  nc/  suffer 
■nv  tiiKture  of  enmity  to  mini^le  itself  uith  thi&  honourable  eniuUtaon. 
**VVr  buth  court  the  same  nii'^trirs,''  fcuid  Franci:;,  withhi»u;>u;il  vivacitj  ; 
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^each  ought  to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
the  most  h)rlunate  will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented."*  But 
though  two  young  and  high-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated 
with  the  hope  of  success,  mient  he  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous 
resolution,  it  was  soon  found  that  tliey  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference  §iven  to 
Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  To  this  was 
owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign ;  and  the  rancour  of  theaey  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise  to  many  unavoid- 
able causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  oostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  NoyoOy 
by  refusing  oflcner  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  tne  excluded 
monarch  m  Navarre,  whom  Fnmcis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
by  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecesswi 
by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  Mflan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  bad  seized,  and 
still  Kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  from  the 
emperor.  Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Buigundy  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  of  his  ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  policj  of  Louis 
XL,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  which 
Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Gueldrcs,  Uie  hereditary  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to 

Eonder  their  own  strength,  C'.nd  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversaiy, 
ut  to  secure  the  friencbhip  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The^ope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivaky  and  saw  that  be 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  bis 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  the* 
atre  of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeab^  to  him,  tnan  to  see 
them  waste  each  otner*s  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs. 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scene  of  their  o^rations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situation.  He  courted  and  soothed  the  emperor  and  kine  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  address.  Though  warmly  solicited  l)y  each  of  them 
to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  tlie  appearances  of  entire  impartialityy 
nnd  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profouna  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  a^e. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  difTcrent  from  those 
of  the  pope  ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming 
the  seat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  oeing  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo^s  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  hierh  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  toe  em- 
reror,  from  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from 
rancis  ;  and  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take 
aside,  the  Venetians  would  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declam  fcr 
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the  kingr  of  France.  No  considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be 
eipccted  from  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  them,  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  favourite 
naxim  of  their  policy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
tbemielves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
in  order  to  gain  the  kine  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
awistance  more  effectual,  and  anbrded  with  less  political  caution,  rienir 
Vlil.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  suco 
circumstances  of  advanta^  as  promised  a  reign  of  cTistinguished  felicity 
and  splendour.  The  union  in  nis  person  of  the  two  ccntendii.f  titles  of 
YoriL  and  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  bom  factions 
obeyed  his  commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  government  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  l)ut  permitted  him  to  take  a  hhare  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  continent,  from  which  tlie  attcntkm  of  the  English  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  sums  of 
money  which  his  father  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
administration  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to  recruit  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  aHer  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  Er^lish,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  t>ome  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  continent  by  their  ancestors.  Heniy's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  disposition  of 
hii  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enter|)rising,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
martiaiexercises  which  in  that  a^e  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  \s  ith  an  early  love  of  war,  he 
longed  to  engage  in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
flome  remarkable  exploit.  An  opportunity  scon  presented  itself;  and  the 
victory  at  Guinegate  [1513],  tc^'lner  with  the  successful  siegfs  of  Teroii- 
enne  and  Toumay,  though  of  little  utility  to  England,  reflected  great  lustie 
on  its  monarch,  and  cormrmed  the  idea  which  loreign  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
invasion ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  ol 
Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands  rendered  the  kii^  of  England  the  naturaiguar- 
dian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  emneror  and 
French  monarch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  aavantagei 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  otuce 
to  prevent  either  ot  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of  [H>wer  as 
might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  fonnidable  to  the  rest  ot  'rhri«>tendom.  But 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Iiiflijenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  aflcction,  he  was  incapable  of  tomiiug  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  of  policy, or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness,  lli^  mia- 
sures  seldum  resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a  dt  li- 
berate reeard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  w  hicli 
rendered  oim  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
the  afEaiirs  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himselt',  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  uiferior  talents,  might  have  easily 
secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Heniy's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  cfcfects  in  hw  own  character ;  many  ot*  them  were  uwiiig  to  the 
violent  passions  and  insatiable  ainbilionuf  bis  prime  minister  and  iavouhUr, 
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cardinal  Wolsej.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had 
risen  to  a  heig:ht  of  power  and  dimity,  to  which  no  English  subject  crer 
arrived ;  and  p^ovemed  the  haughty,  presumptuous,  and  untraclaole  spirit 
of  Henry  with  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different 
kinds,  fitted  him  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  oi  favourite. 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  ol  the  views  and 
interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of 
affairs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  maooers,  the 
^ayetjr  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magni6cencet 
and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Hennr  was  food, 
gained  him  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  young  monarcn.  VVolsey 
was  far  from  employii^  this  vast  and  almost  royal  power,  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real  graiideur  of  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring^ 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success;  and  being  rendered  prcsuinp* 
tuous  b^  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  be 
had  gained  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  over.>eariiig^ 
Laughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  evei^ 
consideration;  and  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  lavourorthat  vihm 
master,  found  it  necessar)'  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Heniy^s  frfendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequKHisness,  and 
strove  bj  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flatteij,  to  work  u{x>n  his  avarice* 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  m  the  year  1518,  emplojea 
Bonnivety  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  art&l 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  ereij 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  h» 
most  important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of  a  lar^  pension,  Francis  attached 
the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Tour- 
nay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daugrhtcr  the 
pnncess  Maiy  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Frendh  king.f  (rom  that  time,  tlic  most  familiar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
VVolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  evciy 
possible  expression  of  reearti,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the 
uonourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 

Charles  obsen'ed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  cave  him  some 
title  to  his  friendship ;  and  soon  after  nis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ir^ratiate  hiiiu^elf  with  Wolsoy,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitwle  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  inter\*iew  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  nt)  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But 
after  many  delays,  ocrasioi.ed  by  difficulties  wkh  resj'tct  to  the  cere- 
monial, and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  foi  the  safety  of 
their  resnective  sovereigns,  ine  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last 
fixed.  Messengers  havi  been  sent  to  ditferiMit  courts,  inviting  ail  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  t*lt  and  tournament,  aurainst  the 
two  monarchs  and  tlieir  knights.  I^oth  Francis  and  Henr\-  loved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  mui  h  delighted  with 
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the  gleeful  figure  which  they  made  on  such  occasions,  to  forego  the  plea- 
sure or  glory  which  they  expected  from  such  a  sin^lar  and  briih'ant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardmal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own  mag- 
nificence in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  uiscoverinsr  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  both  their  monarcns.  Charles, 
finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint 
its  effects,  and  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common. Having  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  uecn  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [IVfay  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolsey,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor*8  intention.  A  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
(hat  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls 
his  most  dear  friend^  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor ;  and  being 
hi^ly  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  v^ity,  hastened  to  receive, 
with  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days 
m  Enriand ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 
give  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
detach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  most  effectual  metliod  of 
securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  carainals  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  offer  w^ich  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  of 
exerting  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  very  distant 
one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperors  schemes.  No  treaty, 
bowever,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ;  but 
Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  in  some  place  of  the  Low* Countries,  immediately  after  takir^ 
leave  of  the  French  kine. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisncs 
and  Ardres  [June  7th,l  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
Ibeir  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Qoth  cfGoUL  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of 
gallantry,  together  with  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  maul3r  or  elegant  rather  than  serious  business,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.f  Whatever 
impression  the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 

•  Rjmer,  iJO.  714. 

t  The  French  and  Englkh  biatnriana  describe  the  pomp  of  Uiit  interview,  and  the  Tariouv  wpvc- 
tadea,  with  great  mlnaieneai.  One  circumfltancn  mention<Hl  by  the  mareschal  de  Plearanfee,  who 
wae  preaeot,  and  which  laufl  appear  iinirular  in  the  preMnt  axe,  is  conunonly  omitted.  **  After  th« 
•ooniaioeftt,'*  mn  be,  *'  ttte  Fteuch  and  Cng li»h  wrestlera  made  their  appearance,  and  wreetied  in 
presence  of  Um  BingBf  and  the  ladiee;  and  as  there  were  many  stout  wreaUera  there,  It  afforded 
eiceBeat  paKhaa;  but  at  the  liinc  of  Prance  had  neglected  to  brint  any  wrectlera  out  of  Breta«ne, 
Um  Emibh  faiaed  the  prixe.— After  this,  the  klnfa  of  France  and  RiMtland  retired  to  a  tent,  where 
Tkey  draak  to|ctber,  and  the  liinf  of  England,  ■eizlnff  tlie  ktnx  of  France  by  the  eoOar.  nud, "  Jfy 
krr4kfr,  tmmat  wrestle  with  f»«,**  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  Me  bade ;  but  the  king 
of  France,  who  te  a  dexterous  wreetler,  twiated  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  tha  rartb  with  a  iiro- 
S0nm  vkileoce.  The  k\n%  of  Engiand  wanted  to  xvacvf  ihe  combat,  but  wa«  prev^utod  " 
ideFli>uranie»,l».    Parlr.  1753,  p.  »9. 
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confidence  with  which  he  treated  Heniy,  made  on  the  nn'nd  of  that 
monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  be 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might 
be  of  political  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
court  to  HeniT,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  neld 
the  balance  in  nis  nands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  "That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  lo 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  sub- 
mitting any  difference  that  might  arise  between  hun  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was  reckoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  ae  appeared  by  the 
semiel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  aAer  receiving  the 
nomage  and  congratulations  of  his  countiymen,  hastened  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  m  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  placed  on  his  head  [Oct.  231,  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  wlijch 
the  Uermans  affect  in  their  puulic  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  lo  the  dignity  of  their  empire.t 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  ore  of  the  meet 
accomplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  age,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  every  contest,  great  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efforts  of  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  oy  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  sened  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  oi  those  princes,  and  lo  prevent  their  attainmr 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  ana 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes,  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opmions,  which  threatened  lo  disturb  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  Bad  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Lutlier 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  religion  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  the  events  which  at  ^st  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 

*  IfeflN^  37.  t  Hartman,  Mauil  Rclatio  Cofout  Car.  V.  aik  GoldaM.  FoIlL  ImpalaL 
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the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve 
to  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
rooted  prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  nu  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establisn  in  its  room  doctrines  of  tlie  most  contraiy  genius 
and  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
force  of  arms  ^  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
case,  can  brin^  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
publication,  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and 
uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  gifts,  yet  that  wonderful  pre- 
paration of  circumstances  which  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  receivinjg^ 
their  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinary  efforts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  band  which  planted  the 
Christian  relieion^  protected  the  reformed  faith,  and  reared  it,  irom  begin- 
nings extremely  feeble^  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

^  It  was  from  causes^  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  veir  mcon- 
sidenble,  that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  reformation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  tnrune,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessor:,  Alexander 
VL  and  Julius  IL  His  own  temper,  naturally  liocral  and  enterprisii^ 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  the 
fituation  of  his  finances  reauired.  On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Afedici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
plea&ure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses ;  in  order  to  proviae  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amon^  others  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  Indtdgences,  According  to  the  doctnne  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
inuiite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  tne  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferrii^  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  paraon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  mteresied,  from  the  pains  of  pureatoiy.  Such  indulgences 
were  fint  invented  in  the  eleventh  century  oy  Urban  IL  as  a  recompense 
lor  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  conquei^ 
ioe  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  aAenvards  ^^ranted  to  those  who  hired  a 
Kudier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  eave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.* 
JuGus  H.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canying  on  that 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
preteuoe.f 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  share  io  the  profits  ansineTrom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert* 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who^as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dooiinican  friar  of 

icetitious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spint,  and  remarkable  &>r  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He*  assisted  oy  the  monks  of  his  ordGr,  executed 
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the  commission  w'lih  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  or 
decency ;  and  though  by  magnifying  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
gences,* and  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  oq 
lor  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trallic  among  the  ciedulous  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregu- 
larities in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  iheir  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealth,  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  relvt  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchasedy  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctrines  taught  by 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the 
most  unthinking  were  shocKed  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  axid  kiw 
debaucheiy,  those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness ;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  given  to  this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion.  ' 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the  x)ersons  employed  in  pn>muigatiiig|^ 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom  ol 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  io 
the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion^ 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  au 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temi>er,  in  inducioi^ 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friais,  where,  without  suffisring 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  huu  from  what  he  thought  his  duty 
to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  great 


*  Aa  Uie  fonn  of  these  indulgence*,  and  the  benoAui  which  they  were  fuppoied  locomr^, 
unknown  in  proteMant  counuim,  and  htUo  underttUMd,  at  present,  in  eeveral  plaoee  whore  tht 
Roman  catboiic  religion  ia  establiiihed,  I  have,  lor  the  information  of  my  readora,  tranilafied  tht 
form  of  abHolution  uwd  by  Tetzel :  "  May  our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  atanira 
thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  passion.  And  1  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  bloHsed  nniWlti 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  pans,  do  iMOlfV 
theei  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  ctrnsures,  iu  whatever  maouer  they  have  been  bicurrMi,  and  tlMi 
from  all  thy  sins,  transf  reasions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  Ctxmi  mdl 
as  ara  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend, 
I  remit  to  you  all  punislunent  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account,  and  I  restore  yoo  !• 
the  lx>ly  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithiui,  and  to  tnat  innocence  and  puriigf 
which  you  possessed  at  oaptism,  so  that  when  you  die,  the  gate*  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  ud 
Uie  gaiM  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  you  thall  not  die  at  present,  this  grafev 
■hall  remain  in  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Fattier,  and  of 
tile  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GboeL'*      Seckend.  Comment,  lib.  1.  p.  14. 

The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  asMKiates  described  the  bmefits  of  Indulgences,  andtbe  neeen> 
sity  of  purchasing  them,  are  so  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  ahnost  incredible.  If  any  bmuk 
(said  they)  purchases  letters  of  Indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  U>  its  salratton. 
The  souls  confined  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redempUon  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  aa  tha 
money  tinkles  In  the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  Into  beaTan. 
That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  th<;  most  heinous  sins,  even  if  one  should  rkdala 
(which  was  impossible)  ihe  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitti-d  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  panoa 
be  Creed  both  fVom  punishment  and  guilL  That  this  was  the  unswtakaUe  gift  of  God,  in  older  to 
reconcile  men  to  himself.  That  Uie  crass  erected  by  the  preacbeia  oi  indulfrences,  was  aa  cfflcacio— 
as  the  cm«t  of  Christ  Itself.  I.iO !  the  heavens  are  open ;  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enlor  1 
For  twelve  pence  yoo  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  potfatory ;  and  are  you  ao  ungrat** 
ful,  that  vou  wiU  not  rescue  your  parent  fh>m  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one  coat,  you  oogbt  to  atrl^ 
yourself  Instantly,  and  aell  it,  io  order  to  purchase  such  benefits,  Sec  These,  and  inany  such  aztm- 
vacant  ezpreaalODs,  are  aelccted  out  cf  Lutber*a  works  by  (^hemnitius  in  his  Examan  Ooodlil 
TrIdfa&tinI,  apud  H^rm.  Yonder  Hardt.  Hist.  Liter.  Reform,  pars  iv.  p.  6.  The  aame  author  hm 
pobUahed  aeveral  ofTeiaera  discourses,  which  prove  that  these  expressions  were  neither  liimlar 
nor  azovanied.  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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deputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  un- 
wearied application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  theology  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  abound ;  but  his  understandin£^,  naturally  sound,  and  superior  to 
every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
structive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all 
other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  augmented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saiony,  having  founded  a  university  at  Wittembere  on  the  Elbe,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards theology  there  ;  and  discharged  both  offices  m  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authority,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
inrposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more 
enlWhteried  than  the  other  provinces  ol  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
clig^tous  success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  of  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aouinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
oo  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him  ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  began  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  ik)  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  faith  and  of  morals.  His  warm  and 
impetuous  temper  aid  not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  imourtant  dis- 
coveries, or  to  continue  a  siient  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  coimtry- 
men.  From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  thejr  taught, 
aud  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relyirig  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  bis  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  beine  recoiu- 
mended  by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character,  and  oelivered 
with  a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  tliey  made  a  deep  impression 
00  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  nis  doctrines 
among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbisl.op 
of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject^ 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
he  published  niiiety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  iiKlulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation :  he 
appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them, 
either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  pro- 
testations of  his  high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  bis  iiriplicit 
submissioD  to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed  ; 
the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were 
lead  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  tne  l>oldness  of  the 
who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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powert  but  to  allack  the  DooiuucaiiE,  armed  ivilh  all  the  tenon  <•( 
inquisitoriaJ  authority.* 

The  friars  of  St,  Augustine,  Luther's  own  order,  Ihouj^b  addicted  with 
no  less  obseiiuiousnes^  than  the  oiber  monastic  IjaierDitiei  tu  the  papal 
see,  gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uacommon  opiniuiu. 
Lullier  had,  by  his  piety  and  leamiog,  acquired  eitraordirtaiy  authotily 
amoitg  his  bretlireQ  ;  he  professed  the  highest  r^aid  for  the  authority  uf 
the  pope  {  his  prufei^ioiia  were  at  that  time  suicere ;  and  as  a  eecr«l 
enictly,  excited  b^  interest  or  tmulaliou,  subsists  amoi^  all  the  ii)ona>)lic 
orders  b  the  Rooaisb  church,  the  Auguslinjans  were  highly  pleased  with 
bis  invectives  against  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  eiposed  lu 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  eJecttir 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  (hat  time  in  Gennany,  dtsgalished  with 
this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publicalioa  of 
indul^nces.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flittered  himself 
thai  Uiis  dispute  among  tlie  ecclesiastics  themselves,  might  give  some 
check  to  the  exactioos  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  priucea 
had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  imuiedialely  arose  to  defend  opiniona  on 
which  the  wealth  ajid  power  of  the  churen  were  founded,  against  Luther** 
attacks.  In  opposition  to  bis  theses,  Telzel  published  counter-tfaeses  M 
tVancfort  on  the  Oder;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  eodea- 
voured  to  refute  Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  Iriar,  taafiBi 
of  the  sacml  palace  and  Inquisitojvgeoeral,  wrote  against  him  with  ainba  I 
virulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  coih 
ihicted  the  conlroveray  did  little  service  to  tbeircause.  Luther  attempted 
lo  combat  indulgences  bv  arguments  founded  in  reasoU)  or  derived  itata 
scripture ;  they  produced  notliiiie;  in  support  of  then),  but  the  semiutenla 
of  schoolmen,  the  coiKlusioos  of  tbe  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  fwpet.t 
The  decision  of  judges  so  pailial  atid  intci-estcd,  did  not  salisly  tbe  people, 
who  began  to  call  in  question  lite  authority  even  of  these  veiicT^)le 
guides,  when  they  found  then]  standing  in  direct  opposition  lo  the  dlctalee 
of  reason,  and  the  detenuioatioos  of  the  divine  lawj,§ 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  interested  aU 
Germany,  excited  little  attention  and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo,  forid  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  oi 
policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  them, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure  friar, 
wIk),  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a 
barbarous  style.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  ot  Ibis  quarrel  woidd  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  ana  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow  the  Au^stinians  and  Dominicans  td 
wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  solicitatioas,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exaspe.- 
rated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  am 
madverted  on  their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which 
bb  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Gennany,  roused  at  last  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obligred  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  against  an  attaoc  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  be  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Home 
(July,  1518],  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  Inquisitor-^neral  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jomtly  to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
Jiem.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
hha  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so 
sbockinr  to  pious  ears  ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Aug^iistinians  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  ga%'e  offence  and  disturbance 
to  the  whole  church. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a 
ludge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
he  m^ht  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  rcasoo^  the  utmost 
solichude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribimal*  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the 
pope,  and  after  employing  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  ap{)eariii|g 
at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to 


disclaim  the  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  oonoeming  its  divine  original,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  sub^ 
minive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
Ratified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  le^te  in  (jennauy,  cardinal  Ca« 
jetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  IeamiDg>  and  passionately  de* 
voted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Lather,  though  he  had  eood  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
hiB  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetan  \ 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  munemately  repaired  to 
Augsburg.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endea* 
voured  at  first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relyintf 
00  the  8ii)>erioritT  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  fornuu 
dispute  with  Lutuer  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.*    But 

».  15.  at.  LoUiiri  Open,  1.  p.  S4.  S.  8.  A  dhdoina  oT  ImiiillPencas  li  publWied  bj  flerm.  V<iBd«r 
Warn,  fton  wUcli  it  mppetn,  UMt  Uie  iMme  of  Ui«  fuardlto  of  lira  Franciscaoa  li  retained,  tofetlicr 
wtah  Uiai  of  Uw  archbUKm,  althDUfh  the  former  did  not  teru  TIm  Nmits  of  the  eoQolry  to  Whkb 
tMr  rfwnmJMlfmt  eateaded,  vls^  Um  dioccM  of  Mentz,  Mafdeburg,  Halbcrvtadt,  and  Uie  lerritodei 
«r  Um  aiwtivla  of  BrandtDbaif,  u«  mantioned  in  tbmi  diploma.  UkL  Litorvim  Befoonat.  pais 
hr.  pw  14. 
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keae%ih  Ma  dignltjr  to  enter  iaio  acgr  dlipiiie  witli  LuUitr ;  but  M%  BeauaoWei  ia  lii  HtalolK  da  lb 
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thft  weapon!  which  thej  employed  were  so  difierent,  Cajetan  appealio|^  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirely 
on  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fniitlea. 
The  cardinal  relinouished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  ami  assuming  that 
of  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  whicfa 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to 
indulgences,  and  the  nature  of  &ith  ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Lutber,  fully  persuaded 
of  toe  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  tbe  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  bou  for 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantatioot 
before  anj  endeavoon  were  used  to  convince  nim  that  he  was  mistakeo. 
He  had  nattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  dbtinguished  abilities,  lie  smuld  be  able  to 
remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
his  antagonists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinalassumecL  extinguished  at  once  all  lK)pes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
every  prospect  oi  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidi^  ol 
mina,  bowever,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  nrmness* 
that  be  could  nut,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  (^inkxis  which  be  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  ana  so  o£reR5ive  to  God.  At  the  same  tirae 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  autbori^  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  be  named,  and  promised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  hb 
adverttries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.t 
All  these  ofas  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantalion,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censure^ 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  aeain  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  had  re<]uired.  This  hauc^ty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  gave  lAither's  friends 
such  strong  reasons  to  sunpect,  that  even  the  Imperial  bafe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Augsbuig,  and  to  retuin 
to  nis  own  countiy.  But  before  his  departure,  according  to  a  form  ol 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informecl  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  snould  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it.) 

Cs^etan.  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  pnblicatioii  of 
his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  oi 
its  nead,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Home,  or  to  banii^ 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  be  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  stranger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  from  political  motives,  and  was  aflforded  with  great  secrecy  and 
caution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  reaa  any 
of  his  books ;  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.§  But  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  lo  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  g^at  expere«,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  founding  a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  impoitance  to 
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erery  Geirnan  pnncc ;  and  foreseeing  bow  fatal  a  blow  tbe  reniOTal  of 
Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,*  be,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
mai^  professioiis  of  esteem  for  tbe  candioal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  for 
tbe  pope,  not  onhr  declined  cooopljing  with  either  of  bis  requests*  but 
openly  discovered  great  concern  for  Luther's  safetv.t 

Tbe  inOexible  rigour  with  which  Cs^etan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantatiooy 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  6inc«  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  br  several  Popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
lor  the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutner  had 
been  rec^uired  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
tfainst  his  errors,  that,  witbout  waiting  for  tbe  expiration  oi  the  sixty  days 
aUowed  him  in  the  citation,  they  had  already  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.! 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briefs  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  <» 
iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  thereforet 
than  a  recantation  could  save  tbe  nonour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
IS,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibflity,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther's  situatioo  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  accouut« 
set  at  defiance  tne  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  tbe  p^al  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de- 
cbions ;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures,  carried  along  with  them,  and 
bow  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  lather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  bis  disciple  fix>m  conviction.  If  he  should  b« 
obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  be  bad  no  prospect  of  any  other  a^Jiim^  and  muart 
stand  exposed  to  whatever  ounisbment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies 
could  infiict.  Though  sensiole  of  bis  danger,  ne  discovered  no  83rmptoros 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vebe* 
Bience  than  ever.§ 

But  as  eveiy  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con* 
vinced  Lutner  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  bis  power,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.    He  appealed  to  a 

Sneral  cocmey,  which  be  afiBrmed  to  by  tbe  representative  of  the  catholic 
urch,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
mk;bt  err,  as  St.  Peter,  toe  most  perfect  of  bis  predecessors  had  erred.y 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  bad  not  formed  rash  coqjectures  coQceming 
die  intentions  of  tbe  Romish  church.  A  bu  11^  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal 
was  issued  by  tbe  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
iodokeDceSy  in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
turedto  use  in  tbe  darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentioning  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
petitions  in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  be  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinion  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Amoiig  Luther's  followers,  this  buU,  which  they  considered  as  an  uft* 
JQstifiabfe  effort  of  the  poi>e,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  hb 
revenue  which  arose  horn  iudukences,  produced  little  e£kct  But,  amomr 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  sucn  a  clear  decision  of  the  aovereign  pootu 
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against  him,  and  enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  cause ;  if  these  had  not  beeo 
Drevented  in  a  great  measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian^ 
[Januaiy  17, 1519,]  whom  both  his  pnnciples  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  unoer  the  shelter  of  his  fTiendly 
admim'stration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,,  but  his  opinions  were 
suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  electioo,  to 
take  root  in  different  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  be  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences^  be 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Lutbery 
which  his  adversaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  avereioD 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotuitions,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that 
space.  The  manner  in  wliich  these  were  conducted  having  eiven  Luttier 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  (m  Rome  :  its 
obstmacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors;  and  its  indifierence  about 
truth,  however  clearfy  proposed,  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  Question  at  Leipsic, 
between  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his  most  learned  ana  formidable  antago- 
nists :  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  havii^  obtained  the  victoiy ;  bodi 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  church  break  out  in  Saxony  albne ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  id 
Switzeriand.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same 
indiscretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  beiw 
animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  wbicE 
subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  be 
advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapia  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  4biic 
of  the  established  relipon.T  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliaiy, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  «ieat  joy  to 
Luther.  On^  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  gicat 
caose  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spmt  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  liom 
eveiy  instance  of  opposition ;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  fiooi 
one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  whick 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to 
be  coBvinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain  * 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  leas  than  Luther*s  penooai 
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•dTemries,  against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permittiiv  an  inconi- 
gible  heretic,  who  during  tnree  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  suDTert  eveiy 
Qiii^  sacred  and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  tbe 
chureh ,  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceed- 
iqgs  necessai^ ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  autho- 
ri^ ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  ibiget 
his  usual  caution,  as  to  aei  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united  power. 
The  college  of  cardinals  was  odea  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  coiviiJted  how 
it  might  be  expressed  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last»  cm  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  bull,  so  fatal 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous  and 
offensive  to  pious  ears ;  all  perscns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings*  upon 
pain  of  excommunication;  sucli  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  are 
comcnanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  ne  himself,  if  he  did  not  in  sixty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic ;  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  S^tan  for  the 
destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of 
mcurrin^  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  cnraes  deserved.* 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  in 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions 
had  been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas 
with  more  indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities,  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull;  in  others,  the  persons  wl!o 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  tore  m  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  foot.t 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
Mov.  17],  he  publbhed  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  and 
Deinj^  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice 
in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  boldljr  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament  j 
be  declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  mater  violence 
dian  ever:  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  ofi"  sucn  an  ienominious 
yoke ;  ana  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
nankind.  Nor  did  iie  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  {>apal 
power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed 
Luther's  book  to  be  buret  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliatk>n,  assembled 
an  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
l^at  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  tbe  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  oronipotence  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to 
the  auuiont)r  of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commcntaiy,  pointinr 
out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  aO 
civil  government.| 

Suai  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  hit 
ptityt  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
•nbraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  change  m  the  established  forms  of  wonhip 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  po»- 
amions  or  iurisdiction  of  the  clei^;  neither  party  had  jet  proceeded  to 
action :  ana  the  controversy,  thougn  conducted  with  great  heat  and  paMioo 
on  botn  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  theaety 
disputations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  nowever,  was  made  apoo 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  ooop 
trines  was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded 
from  every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittembeig;  and  under  Luther  him* 
self,  Melancthon,  Cariostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent* 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propagated  among  their 
countrymen^  who  listened  to  them  with  that  tona  attention,  which  tnifhf 
wlien  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontiffs,  neither  formed  its  schemes  widi 
that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverancCy 
which  had  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  induleenoes, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope ;  by  adopting 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  cnisned,  and  hj 
the  other,  it  mi^ht  have  been  reiidered  innocent.  If  Luther's  hrst  depaituve 
(torn  the  doctrines  of  the  churoh  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  we%fat 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  have  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  fW>m  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  from  listening 
to  his  discourses,  or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  himself;  and  hit 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  haye  been 
Imown  to  the  world  onlj  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the 
corrupdons  of  the  Romish  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  .and  excesses  of  the  &jais 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences :  if  he  had  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  hi  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  had  eqjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined;  Luther  would,  probably, have  atopt 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self-defence, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might  poaaihljr 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schoob* 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unitj 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception^  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  ot  grace.  But  Leo.  hv 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter* 
nately,  defeated  the  effects  of  both.  Bj  an  improper  exertion  of  autliori^. 
Luther  was  exasperated,  but  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  was  ^ven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  But  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom* 
munication,  which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  waa 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  ^  a  series^  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chargeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  \s  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wb- 
dom  which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  pemct  stranger  to 
the  maxims  ot  wordly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  Ui 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  hj  the  method  in  whidi 
he  made  his  discoveries,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  whioh  ^od* 
tributed  more  to  thebr  success,  than  if  every  step  he  took  h^d  beenjm- 
fcribed  by  the  most  artful. policy.    At  the  time  when  he  set  hinaelf  to 
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oppose  Tetzel,  be  was  far  from  intending  tliat  reformation  which  he  aftei^ 
wards  effected ;  and  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the  thougrhtt  of 
what  at  last  he  ^^loried  in  accomplishing.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once,  hj  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
it  by  industry  and  meditatiooy  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
dual. The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  ezposinr 
of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  aO 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  overturn  them.  In  confutii^  the  extravagant  tenets  coocerniiv  indul- 
gences, be  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  ^e  cause  of  our  justmcatioi; 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  vanity  of  relying 
€0  the  intercession  of  saints  :  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of  puigatoiy.  Tlie 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  cleigy  who  taught  th«rm ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth,  the  severe 
iigunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
tbeoce,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  ne  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
am>ealed  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth. 
To  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  png'u- 
dices,  or  too  remote  from  established  opinkms.  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offisrs  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  sufiered  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
cess and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  be  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  bis  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different  places,  and  were  sup- 
ported oy  the  same  are;uments.  Waldus  in  (he  twelfth  centuiy,  WicklifT 
10  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  poper]^  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity 
ami  learning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
they  flourisned.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extinguished :  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  efiects,  ana  lel\  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pro- 
gress, which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  their 
Oaya ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  circum- 
stances of  eveiy  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  sue* 
€C«fui. 
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The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  church  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurie^ 
had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  Ittd 
been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignily.  Two  or  three  contendiii|^ 
pontiff  loaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  princes,  whom 
they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  large  sums  of  money  from  the  couiitriet 
which  acknowledged  their  authority:  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and 
cursir^  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infill- 
libility,  and  exposed  both  their  persons  and  their  office  to  contempt.  The 
laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed,  came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  at 
to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  fol- 
low. The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  tor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertxm  of 
authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taueht  the  world  that  there  was 
in  the  church  a  juriwiiction  superior  even  to  tne  papal  power,  which  they 
had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  both  able 
princes,  but  detestabie  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  ChristeDdom. 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  former  in  private  life  ;  the  fraud,  the  ityue* 
tice,  and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  natwe. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  Ins 
predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  cnmes,  was  under  the  dominiQD 
of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  con5ideration  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  executkni 
of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the 
overbearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  of  a 
council  above  that  of  the  pope,  spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontifi- 
cates ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontiffs,  permitted  and  even  encou- 
raged their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  wito  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  connned  to  the  head  of  the  church  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  rceular,  being  the  youneer 
sons  of  noble  families,  who  nad  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  lor 
DO  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignity 
and  affluence,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great 
wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.  Thoueh  the  inferior  cfergy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from  imitating  the  expensive  luxiny  of 
their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debauchery  rendered  them  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu- 
larities, that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
pot  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employiru^  of  a  remedy  so  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  Tbt  corrapl  iUte  of  dM  ehareh,  prior  to  Um  Rcfonnmtkm,  i*  acknowledKed  lif  an  antbar,  wl» 
wat  both  ■bundanUy  abl«  lo  judftt  coiic«nilnf  tbb  maner,  and  who  waa  not  orei^ronrard  totaUm 
U.  **  For  tooM  jean  (aayi  BcOarmloe)  before  Uw  Lutheran  and  Calvtniitk  httrtkmwwpi^ 
Uihed,  tkere  was  not  (as  eootsmporary  anttiors  testUV)  anj  severity  In  ecciesistriral  jaiioMedH^ 
any  dweipllne  with  regard  to  morals,  may  knowiedie of  sacred  Uieraturef  any  reverenM  ftr  M%ttm 
Udnm ;  there  was  almost  not  any  religion  remalnliif  **  Beilarmlnus  Conclo  nviU.  Oftt,  aaa.  vl 
•uLtM.adU.Coloii.l617.a|NidO«rdcsUUl«.Svaa.B«wvaii,vol.l.p.9S. 
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tfM  crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numcuous  and  flagrant. 
Long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  many  authors  of  great  name  and  autho- 
rity give  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  cleigy,  as  seem 
almost  incredible  in  the  present  age.*  The  volupttioiis  lives  of  ecdesi' 
astica  occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  manners  were 
iocomistent  with  their  sacred  character ;  but  the  laity  being  accustomed 
to  tee  several  of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  afliu- 
ence,  did  not  show  tbe  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur ;  and  viewing  their 
GonditioQ  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  severity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  cmild  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  beaiers,  than  toe 
violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  immoralities  of  churchmen, 
and  every  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own  observation,  confirm 
tbe  truth  ot  his  invectives.  « 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kiQgdoms,  the  impotence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  govern- 
ment extremely  irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessary  to  relax  the 
i%our  of  Justice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
piescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishment^ 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  tbe  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted  its 
pardons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  ot  money  in  order  to  purchase 
tiiem.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famdiar,  this 
flnnge  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  tbat  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  ia  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  canning  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
die  fum  to  be  exacted  for  the  oaraon  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon 
guilty  of  murder  was  absolvecl  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
Blight  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  a^ravating  circumstances,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  such  shocking  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 
m  human  fife,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
piactioe  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankioid  having  ac(]uired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  mc»rality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  of 
aodeaiastical  corruption.! 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  dergy  might  have  been  tolerated, 

*  Ccatmn  GrsTamtna  Nation.  Gcrmmn.  in  Faiclculo  Rer.  expctend.  et  fufiendanim,  per  Onul- 
tOnuluB,  vol.  L  361.  Se«  Innumerable  paanfet  lo  the  »ame  purpoae  in  tbe  appendix,  or  mcomI 
■•,  ftiMiiifced  by  Edward  Brown.  See  alto  Herm.  vender  IJurdt,  Hist  Lit.  Relonn.  pars  ill. 
IIm  van  coDectiana  of  Walchiuf  in  hit  four  volunca  of  Monumenta  Medii  iEvi.  Goitii^.  1757. 
Hk  Mrtbota  I  have  qnoted  enumerate  the  vices  of  the  cJerny.  When  they  ventured  upon  actiont 
■nHhrtif  eiimloai,  we  may  conclude  tbat  they  would  be  leai  tcrupuloui  with  mrpect  to  the  deco- 
rm  «€  bebavkMU'.  Accordinf ly  their  neglect  of  the  decent  conduct  suitable  u>  their  profoMdon, 
tmam  lo  bavo  giren  great  offence.  In  order  lo  UluMrate  this,  I  shall  transrriiie  one  paf»age,  betauae 
a  ii  taken  not  mm  any  antlior  whoae  profewed  puipoae  it  was  to  describe  the  improper  conduct  oT 
■M  dernr ;  M»d  who,  from  preiodice  or  artifice,  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate  tlie  charge  against 


fhtm.    The  emperor  Charles  I  v.  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Blenu,  A.  D.  1359,  exhorting  liim 
Ii  relbnn  Um  disorders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself,  "  De  Christi  patrimonlo,  ludos,  hasd- 


;  ft  kMSMMienta  exercent :  habitum  militarem  cum  prvtextls  aureis  et  argenteis  gostant,  et  cal- 
mmmiBIUM»i  comam  et  baraam  nutriunt,  et  nihil  quod  ad  vJtam  et  ordinem  ecciesiasticum  spa^ 
M,  oMninl.  MlliUfibus  se  duntaxal  et  secularibua  octibus,  vita  ei  moribus,  in  susb  salutis  dto> 
MMaHk«liiMlntopopvllseaadalum,liamiscenu'*  Codex  Dlpkiaiaiinis  Anocdotarum,  par  ViL 
YmLQnimum,  4to.  vol.  ill.  p.  438. 

t  WmekvL  Kcr.  expet.  et  fog.  I.  aSS.    J.  O.  Bchelbornil  Amenlt    Llterar.  Francof.  1785.  vol.  IL 
SII^1NcitM.aaBayle,Aitte.BMa|bflTii|viM.   Taia  CwctOtr.  Kouumi,  aOlt.  FnoMf.  IflSk 
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peihapsy  with  mater  indulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  poww 
bad  not  enablea  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on  the  rifi^ts  oCtrerj 
other  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  jb 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  jpersoDS  whom 
it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  detective,  unless 
it  iiath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed 
the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  church  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe,  and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity,  hoot 
whose  undiscemmg  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  we^t  on  the  Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  natiniUy 
exempt  from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  indiu- 
ble  than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  lo 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  lon^  contests  between  the  popes  and 
emperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  toc^  occi- 
sioned,  most  of  the  considerable  German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  factioiu 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  toey  seised 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  junsdictioD 
within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tranquilU^t 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  lens^  of  an  utmost 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  The  emperon,  too 
feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  deigy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  eqjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means  of  these^ 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics^  lull 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manne.'s  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
frequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  former.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wais 
to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towaids 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  durira;  those  tiroes  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of^the  great,  or  tlie 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  tne  church.  This  was  owii^ 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication^ 
which  the  clerey  were  ready  to  pn^nounce  against  all  who  invaded  ^ir 
possessions,  munj  observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  augmentatioo ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  asesi 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  consideiwile 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  prop«jrty  of  the  cleigy.f 

The  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  secuiiiy 
their  possessions  ;  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  succeasfiu! 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  arro^ted  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  olgecis 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whofn  il 
would  be  impious  to  try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments-  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  lo 
ecslesiastics  as  a  marie  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right* 

•  F.  Fwd,  Hiflory  of  Ecektinit  B«Mfie«,p.  107.  ;}  lUd.  p.  6CL    BoHbitavlBtra.  Btit4t 

V^^Mt^  losk  L  100.    Loud.  1717. 
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Tbit  Taluable  Immunitj  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  onlj  in  tK. 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  was  confinned  in  the  most  ample  fom 
bj  many  ot  the  greatest  emperors.*  As  long  as  the  clerical  cnaractet 
vemained,  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  an! 
wJest  he  were  degraded  from  his  office,  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  ciif 
jodee  durst  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodgeo 
m  ttie  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  sen* 
taooe,  too  oAen  secured  absolute  unpunity  to  offenders.  A^nj  assumed 
tbe  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  might  screen  them 
lioBi  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.!  The  German  nobles 
eomplained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them^ 
seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
independence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  of^en  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  tbe  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  monJs 
of  the  cleiffy. 

While  the  cleigy  asserted  the  priviles^es  of  their  own  order  with  so 
OMch  zeal,  thejr  made  continual  encroacnments  upon  those  of  the  laity. 
All  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birthy  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
tfmight  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  only  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satbfied  with  this  ample  jurisdiction,  which 
ettended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  nve  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  deigy,  with  wonderful  industry^  and  oy  a  thousand  inventions,  endea- 
vonred  to  draw  all  other  causes  mto  their  own  courts.§  As  they  had 
eMTQsaed  almost  the  whole  leaming[  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
jo^et  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowled^  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  nrst  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brin^  their  affairs  under  tne  cognizance  of  a  judicature, 

00  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
Ibft  Indinatioo  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kf-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.ll    Sy  means  of  this, 

power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who 
iatered  justice. 
The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  iurisdictkm.  The  censure  of 
ezoomrounication  was  instituted  originally  lor  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
cbofch ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
tttfaful ;  tDJs  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for 
piooioting  their  own  power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  fnvolous 
ooeatioDB.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concening 
Ofil  matters,  immediately  incurred[  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
ezchided  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,?  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequioui  to  the  authority  of  the 
chvch. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
ind  power  which  they  had  acquiied  with  such  industry  and  address. 
Tha  poeaessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
la  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining; 
sad  could  never  lose,  mw  to  be  immense.  In  Germany  it  was  computed 
Ibai  the  ecclesiastics  bad  got  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Mtional  property.**    In  omer  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 

•  Ooidvtf  CoiwikaL  InparlaL  Franeof.  1873.  ?ol.  iL  M.  107.      t  Rjrmcr't  Fodcra.  toL  xlli.  SSS. 

1  ««ttm  GmTMi.  net  iL  4  GUaiMiMHIrt.of  Naplet,teMikiii.Met.  S.  |  Ci 
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share  belonging  to  the  church  was  eveiy  where  prodigious.  These 
possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  lands  ottbe 
laity.  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  b^r  law  from  all  taxeflf*  sod 
if^on  any  extraordinary  emergence*  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  gnat 
some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was  cooaiderad  as 
a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  ciyil  magistrate  liad 
DO  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact.  In  conseauence  of  this  sbaqge  sobh 
cism  ia  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  haa  the  mortificatioD  to  fiad 
themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  posnssea 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  1^ 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileget  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  boc^y  tkej 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  beeo 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
nave  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  hanqr 
«ar]y  put  in  a  daim,  the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggestedtM 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,  by  tbav 
profmmd  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  their  address  in  availiqg 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  adTaataga 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessity  of  others,  and  of  toe 
credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was 
the  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed  some  of  its 
illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  prinoes 
gradually  of  their  roost  valuable  preroeratives,  and  the  German  diurch  Mt 
all  the  ngour  of/hat  oppression  which  flows  from  subjection  to  ibia%a 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  rij^ht  of  conterring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  tliat 
period  ofconfusion,  was  an  acouisition  of  great  importance,  and  TTTihojj 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  empeion 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  nght» 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  Bui  fay 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empiie 
with  their  own  creatures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  every  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  oestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  eveiy  country ;  and  drained  ^ir 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppressibn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs  ortiie  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afiraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  tne  remainder  to  the 
and  other  legal  patrons.t 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an 
ment  which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  rcserriog 
certain  benefices  in  eveiy  country  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  kfx>wn,  and  oAen  complained  of,  was  extended  hr 
beyond  its  ancient  wunds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinalst  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court ;  those  held  by 
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wlm  happened  to  die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city,  on  their 
journey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  hy  translation,  >^  itli  many 
others,  were  included  in  the  number  of  rcMerved  benelices  ;  Julius  11.  and 
Lieo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  oAen  collated  to  beneficef 
where  the  right  of  reservation  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to  themselves.  Tne  right  of 
leaervatioo,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had  certain '  limits,  as  it 
oonld  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant*  and  there* 
fore  io  oider  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  imbounded,  expectativt 
g^raeti,  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
tirst  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  €rermany  was  filled  with  persons  who  were  servilely  dependent  oo 
the  court  of  Kome,  £rom  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
granti :  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives; 
the  rknts  of  lay-patrons  were  pre-occupied,  and  rendered  almoet  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercised^ 
rendered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extor« 
tion  of  the  oourt  of  Rome  were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb 
The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  dis^ise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openly 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  in  Germany  firom  the  ix>i>e  § 
ministeis,  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.t  Pious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  ministen 
of  a  Christian  church ;  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew,  by  its  stated  and 
legal  irapo8ition.s  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  OMMUi,  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  WIS  exacted  with  gpreat  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this 
WMt  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  oi  free  giAs 
fimn  the  deivy,  together  with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upoo 
ecclesiastical  benences,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
sekkmi  mtended,  or  carried  into  execution  ;  and  from  the  whol^  the  vaftt 
moportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous 
power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the 

Spressive  rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  estiblisbed  over 
i  Christian  world  ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  tliem  that  pre- 
vailed in  GFermany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centiiy.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  diat  age,  who» 
in  tlie  heat  of  duputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  eza^erated  the 
enocs,  or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  church  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 
the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
itdms  of  ihem.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  among 
the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 
degree  of  acrimony  whicn  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  they 
dsmanded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  so  much  vehemence,  the 
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people^  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentimenti  and  desires  in  boUbr 
and  more  yinilent  language. 

To  roeni^us  prepared  for  shakin^i:  off  tbe  roke^Liitber  addressed  hns* 
self  with  clrtaintj  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  wei^t,  and  liad 
home  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  cfier  of  |mo- 
curin^  them  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  tne  fond  and  eager  receptioD 
that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  ov«r 
all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  ana  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  am^ 

fance  as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  ne  treated  all  who  di&red  fiooi 
im,  which  in  a^  of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  character  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  exces* 
sive  to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
irterestine  controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  tbemselTCt 
endured  the  ri^ur  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  chindi 
against  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  g:ross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writing  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  mtroducct 
into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  tiDMS 
without  a  laige  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  su^'ects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  arguments,  in  exposit^ 
the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  in  determining^  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  tnese  causes  of  Luther^s  rapid  i)rogre8S,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  h,  be 
reaped^  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  circumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  coinee 
had  enjoyed.    Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  tbe  art  of 

Sintin^.  about  half  a  century  before  his  time.  By  this  fortunate  discoTenrt 
t  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wooderftilQr 
increased,  and  Luther's  nooks,  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  we/ 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  akoe 
had  access  to  lxx>ks  before  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  belieye» 
without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mmd  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
led^,  roused  it  from  that  profound  lethaigy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
dunng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselve^  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  aoqubitkm,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uocommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinkxi.  Noveltr 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  instead 
of  bein^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  which  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or 
composition,  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  ml 
sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scripture^ 
he  himself  had  acouired  considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.  Melancthon,  and  some  other  of  hb  disciples,  were  emi* 
nent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignemnt  monks  who 
opposed  the  introductNW  of  learning  into  Germany*  set  themsehres  wfth 
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7  ml  fieiceoeas  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared  the  gpbod  reception 
tbt  latter  to  be  fhm  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had  made, 
ll»  caow  of  learning  and  of  the  Keformation  came  to  be  considered  as 
ilotehr  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  eveiy  country,  had  the  same 
tkam  and  the  same  enemies.  Tins  enabled  the  reformers  to  carrj  on 
tibe  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  railleiy,  were  almost 
wboUy  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose 
lode  aijguments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
innfficieot  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  wb*ch,  all  the  art 
and  mgenujty  of  its  later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
to  palliate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in 
kb  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  ix)t  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of 
the  infi;enious'men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
Ibe  cEost  of  the  fiAcentn  centufT*  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
fhough  they  had  no  intention,  ana  perhaps  ik)  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
UoIm  system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
arguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
coolenipt  ot  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  iervorance 
with  great  freedom  and  severity,  by  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the 
man  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
§or  the  doctnnes  and  persons  aeainst  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
^Mited.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germany.  When  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learmng  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
lbs  odier  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
actifc  seal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
sHih  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
ittif»is  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  comiptiora  of  the  chiireh  of  Rome 
ass  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  liitle  inferior  to  that  of  Luther 
biiBseU:* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
dei^.    His  reputation  and  audiority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
ginntng  of  the  sixteenth  centunr,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such 
vnrefsal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
Qoe  of  the  circumstarx:es  whicd  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's 
sacoess.    Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
Ibe  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  than  an^  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.    His  acute 
Judgipent  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
bora  in  ^  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.    Some  of  these 
be  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.   Others 
ht  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  a^iust  them  that  irresistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
Lcther  endeavoured  to  retorm,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
Sf>cii  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of 
laiQery.    Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church, 
EiMmai  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  toe  friendship  of 
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mttnl  of  hft  disciples  and  patrons,  and  coodemned  the  bGhaviour  and 
spirit  of  bis  adrersaries.*  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inreiriiipK 
against  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedi^riqf 
and  olncure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  attentioD  of  dmo 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  tnitlLt 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  Imlding  dM 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  wane 
of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  tfaa 
character  of  a  reformer  ;|  his  excessive  deference  ibr  persoos  jo  h%^ 
station ;  his  dr^ad  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments,  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  bim  ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concunea  in 
determining  him  not  only  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the  seal  with  which 
he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the  chiirch,§  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  oppouenti. 
But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im* 
petuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  aeainst  him,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  as  hb  forerunner  and  auxiliaiy  in  this  war  upon 
the  church.  He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
brought  to  maturity.  His  railleiy  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther^s  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  tnls  light  Eraamui 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  own  timesj 
In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  convenant  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  that  period. 

in  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumxtances  which  combined  in 
favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  anr  discussion  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  popeir,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant 
they  are  to  the  spint  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foundbtian 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churafaff 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  prorinoe 
they  peculiarly  belong,  tiut  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religiooi 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mmd  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im* 
puted  it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  worid,Y  it  ii 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  efi^  of 
powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  happity  conq>iriqg 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  ani  to  throw  light 
on  an  event  so  sii^Iar  and  important,  will  no\,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessary  dkrression.— I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  histoiy. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  mmm 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  ot  the  empire.  »The  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forma  of  ila 
proceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  council  of  ragencj  wai 

* ScekcBd. lib. I.  p. 40. 86L         t  Vooder Hardt, Bktor.  Ltterar.    B^fomuptnL    fluriM  llht 
Etuw.  RenoT.  i.  147. 

I  &i«nni  himwir  to  cmdM  nHraffa  to  ■ckiMmledf  Uito:  **Ladwr,**  wmyu  he,  «  Imm  flv«a  «§ 
JMnjr  •  wbotoaome  dodriM,  sad  muy  •  food  oovmeL    I  wtoh  be  bad  wk  dtftated  ttw   ~ 
Uiein  by  tniolenble  fbaki.    But  if  bn  bad  wrinan  trtry  Uiing  inUw  mot  oaexcgpttooablo  _ 
IbadDolneUnatioQtodlclbrtbeMkeof  tnitb.    Every  man  bath  not  tbcjoiirate  raqutoHa  to 
amaityr:  andl  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were  pat  to  the  trial,  I  ibonld  imitate  A.  Peter.**    BdIh.~ 
tai  Jctth*a  Ufe  of  Eran.  volTl  p.  973.  ^^ 
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qipdnted  to  assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  anr 
occasional  absence  of  the  emperor ;  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperors 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  afiairs,  was  an  event  that 
might  be  frequently  expected.*  The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken 
inlo  consideration.  There  was  not  wanting  some  plausible  reason  which 
nugfat  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  hnnself  the  protector  of 
Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  proirress.  If  he  had 
possessed  no  other  dominions,  but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posedy  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  ior  which  the  empire  had  struggled  so  long  with  the  popes. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Irancis  L  was  forming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessar^r  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
extensive  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  beinf^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this 
determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  etfectual 
method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eager- 
Bess  to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal 
Imtes  in  Germany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  d<*« 
fiberation,  the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  (Teemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declarine^  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawn  upon  nim  the  censures  of  the  churcb-t  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
ill  the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
nfe-cooduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6th.] 
icquiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  d^U  and  renewing  his  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injury^  or  violence  .|  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yielding  obeaicnce,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  haa  broucrht  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.  While  on 
hit  journey,  many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
amduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonly  into  the  midst  of  daneer.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors, 
ttknced  them  with  this  reply,  *M  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he,  ^  to  appear 
in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined  against  me.'^ 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  lull  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanihr  and  the  love  of  applause 
bad  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  innuenccd.  Greater  crowds 
meembled  to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entiy ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the 
Ugliest  rankjl  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which 
pie-eminence  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
leadily  acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  con- 
troversial writinfi:s,  out  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood ;  or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  othe* 
inks  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  coiila 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  his  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  {he  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing 
the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy^  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver 
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the  church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet, 
fir«ing^  to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  aecond  vio- 
lation of  puolic  faith ;  and  Charles  bein^;  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety.*  A  few  days  after  he  left  the 
city  [April  26,1  a  severe  edict  was  published  in  the  einperor^s  name^  and 
by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate  ana  excommunicated 
criminal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  he  eqjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur 
in  seizing  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  wa» 
expired.! 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Couu- 
tries,  created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  em- 
ployed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther^s  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altcnstein  in  Thu- 
ringia,  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
roundif^  his  company,  carried  him,  alter  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wartburg,  a  fttrong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  tne  elector  ordered  him 
to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  Tury  of  the  presj&nt  storm 
a|^ainst  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  af\er  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  be  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishinfi^ 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
^reat  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acquiriqg 
the  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Auguft* 
tinians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fifst  step  towards  an  alteratioQ 
in  the  established  (brms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  tne  lai^ 
in  administering  the  sacramem  of  the  Lord^s  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  c>f  bis  disciples,  or  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  nis  retreat* 
ne  there  received  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  tliey  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prnpa- 
gating  his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
was,  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  published  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  his 
book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henry  VIII.  of  Ei^land. 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  wc  eye  of  a  suspicious  latbert 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  basiness,  kept  him  occupied  in 
the  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
habits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amor^  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  gkny 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  hit 
favourite  author,  with  jgreat  contempt,  Heniy  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but 
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mohed  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With  this 
new  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  SacramerUSy  which,  though 
foigotten  at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are,  when  the  occasion 
that  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  and  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above 
other  authors  in  merit,  than  he  was  distinguished  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  full 
consistoiy,  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  imme- 
diate inspiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for 
bis  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
an  appellation  which  Heniy  soon  forfeited  in  the  opinion  of  those  from 
whom  he  derived  it,  and  wnich  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  tlioiigh 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  oninions,  by  contendhig  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority  of  the  university,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pub- 
lisbed  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  siyle  no  less  vehement  and  severe, 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age, 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  spite  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.  A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the 
French  king  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Itaiy :  and  it  re- 
quired cither  great  address  to  avert  the  daneer,  or  timely  ana  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.  Every  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles 
Id  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain  was  torn  with  intestine  commotions. 
In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured  the  assistance  of  anjr  one  ally.  In 
the  Low-Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  ot  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  efi*ects  of  which  on  their  commerce  they  had  often  ex- 
Derienced.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  trom  the  solicitude  of 
fchicvpes,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  noX  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  French  king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation, 
fiom  their  subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius  of  the  people, 
fend  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
alfection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  the  larger 
hot  disunited  territories  of  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  in  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  all  bis  prerogative  was  more 
fimtted  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
ntingutsbed  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert 
themselves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it.  Henry  VI J i. 
though  be  affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that 
character.    TVolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  entirely  from 
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the  French  kine,  that  he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  be  ought  to 
have  composed,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  aims 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
were  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  bis  duty,  as  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instanth;  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himselt  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alter- 
nately, while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising,  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  tnis  plan.  JDut  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  tne  prime  of  life,  longed  passionately  to  distinguish  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
infamy  of  havine  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  acquisition  of  which  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  ^  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion 
which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrogance, 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  aQer  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  libeity 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  every  state  was  i^ovemea  oj  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  loreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^reat  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  tney  should  be  able  to  baflle  the  eflbrts  of  nations,  less 
polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike. 
So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  geD- 
tleness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  oi  a  refined 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 

}>lunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
erior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the  oiher.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship  ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  coo- 
ouest  of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  oetwcen  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portion  of  bis  dominions,  ill  provided  Tor 


the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  Charles; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  wnether  be  was  soothed  by  the  zeal  which 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning  Luther  i 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally^  and  made  OTertiues  oi 
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fi  uniiship,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  enijKTor.*  Don  John  Manuel, 
the  same  man  who  had  been  the  faTourite  ot*  Fbilip,  and  wboie  sddres* 
bad  disconcerted  all  FeidiDand^stcbemeSyhaviK  been  deliveredt  upoo  tbe 
death  ofthat  monarch,  firom  the  prison  to  whkh  be  bad  been  confined,  was 
now  tbe  Imperial  amlnMador  at  Romoy  and  fully  capable  of  impronn|^ 
thii  iaToiinble  dispoaitioo  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  adTantaffe.t  To  him 
tbe  conduct  of  this  nttotiation  was  entirelj  committed;  and  beine  care- 
fullj  concealed  from  Chievres,  whose  aveivion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it.  an  alliance  between 
the  pope  and  emperor  was  quickly  concluded|  [May  81.  Tbe  chief 
articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  tfaic  foundation  of  Cbarlers  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should  Join  their  forces  to  expel 
the  r  rench  out  of  tlie  Milanese,  the  possession  of  which  should  be  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  bad  resided  at  Trent 
since  tbe  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian  bad  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
Kstoretl  to  the  church ;  that  tbe  emperor  should  assist  the  pone  in  con- 
Querinfr  Fcrrara;  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  ot  Naples  to 
Ibe  H(M^'  Sec  should  be  increased;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  ])rotection;  that  be  should  grant  to  tbe  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousarnl  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  to  tbe  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  bis  participation, 
appeared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  toe  ascendant 
which  he  bad  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  bis  pupil,  that  bis 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  tbe  noelancboly  with  wbicn  be  was  over- 
whelmed on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  against  FraiKe,  is  saicf  to  have  shortened  his  days.6  But 
though  this,  perliaps,  may  oe  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of 
attributing  every  thiii^  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraoniinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  tbe  enjoyment  than  to 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France.ll  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  mmister,  to  whose  authority  be  had 
been  accustomed  from  bis  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  bis  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age,  unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  bis  rank.  But  this  restraint  being 
lerooved,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  wei  *-  permitted  to  untold  them- 
lelves,  and  be  began  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  bis  cootemporaries,1f  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Alilan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  John  d^Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  having  otWn  demanded 
the  rrstitiition  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
and  Charles  having  as  oAen  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thouicht  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the 
exiled  family.  Tbe  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  such  an 
Enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  bis  dominions ;  tbe 
troops  usually  stationed  there  bad  been  called  away  to  quell  the  comnno- 
tions  in  Spain ;  tbe  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navarre,^*  in  which  a  considerable  factkn  was  ready  to.declam  fer  the 
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descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  af 
possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  England,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  owo 
oame,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d'Albret.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  l^E^parre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  he  was  to  ^ht,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Briand,  Francis'  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  tbat  important  tnist» 
for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  there  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obstruction  but  from 
the  citadel  of  Fampeluna.  The  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingerine 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints :  the  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Roroiafa 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most 
political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  ir^uiy,  than 
from  any  oilier  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Fampeluna,  TEsparre  had  been  satis6ed  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  title.  But  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encouraged  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  be 
ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno^  a 
small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castiiians,  who  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  {of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given^  bein^ 
almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence 
of  their  country ;  the  one  that  it  might  efface  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having 
subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsing  his  foreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the  French  general 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  evciy 
day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  ne,  instead  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  Fampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
inarching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior  to  him 
in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  bis 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  i^avarre,  in  still 
shorter  time  than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  iustify  his  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  canyiiv 
it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  rouob 
of  the  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territcriet. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territoiy  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  havinf^ 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himsetf 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  hit 
lesentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  agamst  im 
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tmpeior  in  fbnn.  Such  extravagant  insolence  in  a  petty  prfaic*  . 
Cluries,  and  appeared  to  bim  a  certain  proof  ox  his  Laving  leceivcd 
INomises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  this 
conclusion  soon  became  evident.  Robert  entered  the  dutchj  of  Luxem- 
bourg^ with  troops  levied  in  France,  bj  the  king*s  connivance,  though 
Mvmingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
bid  9iege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct 
vblation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns^  and  summoned 
Henry  VllL  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  foi^ht  under 
hit  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contraiy  to 
an  express  prohibition,  be  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
If  nice  ;  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  thut  evasion,  that  the  French 
king,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
De  h  Mark  to  disband  bis  troops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Robertas 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded 
Lis  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  every  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his 
inaMer*s  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  Charles,  IcrK) wing  that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Henry's  partiality 
in  hif  favour,  as  not  to  be  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  bad  restrained 
Francis,  ortiered  his  general  to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the 
pni!«on  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistaiKe, 
Nassau  invf»«tcd  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time  of  vo  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Chanipagne,  in  which 
th*»re  was  hardly  anj  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progress* 
Happily  lor  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
?nd  ni'  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  th^  chevalier  Bayard,  distinpjishea  among  his  contemporaries  \>^  the 
appellation  of  The  knifiiu  zvuhmU  fear^  and  tvithaut  reproach.^  This 
m^n,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whofie  puiKtilious  horKHjr  and  formal  gal* 
lantnr,  l>ear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  history,  to 
lb^  character  ascril)ed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  form  a  erreat  general.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  delVnre  ot*  Mrzieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
prrrtractcd  the  siege  to  a  great  lenirth,and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial- 
ist* to  raise  it,  with  dij'irrace  and  Iciss.J  Francis,  at  the  bead  of  a  numer- 
ous anny,  soon  n*took  Mouion,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
9h\«rr:k\  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  the  neiphl)Ourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  emw  with  which  he  cannot  be 
otien  cSrtnred,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
am.v  :f.  nnd  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  Ri.urbon,  hiph  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
tri  rhe  duke  f)  Alencon,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon, 
IS  a  prpn)gntive  of  bis  office. 

Dwnner  these  o()erati(>n5  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
{Altt^llM^  iijidpr  the  mediation  of  Henry  VI H.  in  onler  to  bring  all  ditier- 
cnce<  to  in  amicable  issue  ;  an<l  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
ie*P'nded  in  any  degire  to  his  professioas,  it  could  h.irdly  have  failed  of 
prr»diicinc:  some  good  effect.  But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management 
of  tliff  negotiation,  with  unlimited  rowers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice 
ik)ne  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  oa 
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attaining  the  papal  crown,  the  gpreat  object  of  his  ambition^  and  leadjr  to 
sacrifice  eveiy  tning  in  order  to  gain  the  emperor's  interest^  was  so  httle 
aUe  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper,  he  would  have  declined  his 
mediation.  Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun  hostilitieSy 
which  Wolsev  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal  point ;  and  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  to  lusti^r,  by  the  treaty 
of  London,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  shoula  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  mierht  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered;  but  wiih  regard  to  these,  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such, 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
VVolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  These  terms,  to  which  a  high-spirited  prmce  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should 
restore  Navarre  tu  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
sifij^e  of  Toumay,  the  cona:ress  oroke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
which  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations,  the  exasperating  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  VVolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
than  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monarch. 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's 
name,  concluded  a  leacrue  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  Henry  in  Ficardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the  princess 
Mary,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominions.!  Heniy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  eaually  unjast  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  tnat  he 
was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  King  as  the  first  aggressor ;  and 
the  iniury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Aioany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scodand,  which  opposed  the  interest  of 
England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was  influenced,  however,  by 
other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjectR  from 
maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  (ioia 
acting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to  his 
youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  glory 
which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles 
were  obvious.  He  bad  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominion% 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  witboul 
great  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of 
France  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  preteil* 
sions,  even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogetliM 
forgotten  :  and  the  possesskxi  of  Calais  rK>t  only  gave  him  eai^  access  inlo 
iome  of  tnose  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  sea 
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Rftrea!.  While  Charles  attacked  France  on  one  fronti^ry  Heray  flattered 
bmiielt'  that  be  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  gloiy 
of  re-annexing:  to  the  crown  of  Eng^land  the  ancient  inheritance  of  iU 
nonarchft  on  the  continent  was  reserved  for  his  reign.  Wolaey  artfullj 
encouraged  these  vain  hof>e8,  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes  ;  and  the  English,  whose 
hereditary  anmiosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekmdle  on  every  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  oi  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
pvat  effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lomoardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
1  here  was,  at  that  time,  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
fomier  with  sp^ater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the  Gennans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  L»etter 
than  the  French  gayety,  too  prone  to  gallantry,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
dectmim.  Lewis  Xlf.,  however,  by  the  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  the  Milanese  niorc  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcome,  in  a  great 
ineisure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Fnncis,  on  recovering  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  pre- 
flecessor.  Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  his  bound- 
leu  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  bis  negligence  in  examining  into  tlie 
roorluct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  unon  many  acts  of  oppression.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committea  by  him  to  Odet  do  Foix,  Marechal  ck  Lautrec,  another  brotlier 
01  .Madame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, but  hauj^ty,  imperious  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening 
toidvice  or  ol  bearing  contradiction,  iiis  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the 
cunsiderable  citizens  into  banishment,  arnl  forced  others  to  retire  for  their 
own  sai'ety.  Amonc:  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  m.in  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
anii  country,  where  violent  tactions,  as  well  ;is  freauent  revolutions,  afford- 
ing irreat  scope  for  5uch  talents,  pro<luced  or  called  them  forth  in  great 
alMindanre.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Stbrza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed  ;  and  sus(>c>ctinfi:  the  pope^s  intention  of  attacking  the 
MiLinese,  althoucrh  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  f^o,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surprising  several 

Ses  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  natred  to  the 
-xh,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  wcru  ready  for  any 
<ieiperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  erKoura^ed  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  of  it ;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
■een  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  hid  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Hesruio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  Tlie  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Mil'in 
in  ah«'i)ce  of  his  brother  Lautrt»c,  who  was  then  in  Krance,  tempted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
nuiier'i  arovemment  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  s24],  and  to  invest  Rei^crio.  Hut  the  vigilance  and  ewxi 
conduct  of  Uuicciardini  the  historian,  goveriKir  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  ahainlon  the  rntfrprise  with  tlisgrace.*  Leo,  on  it.*- 
ceiringtiiis  intelligence,  \iith  which  he  was  highly  pleasc-d,  a^  it  fuinished 
him  a  decent  pretence  tor  a  rupture  with  France,  iiiunedtately  assembled 
the  oooiistory  of  canlinals.  At'ter  complaining  bitterly  of  the  iKwtile 
Meatiooi  0/  the  French  king,  and  magniiying  tLe  cmperor^s  zeal  for  the 
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church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his  proceeding  againrt 
Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained  in  selt-defence,  and  as  the  onlj 
expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join  his  amis  to 
tho»e  of  tluit  prince.  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been  signed  some 
month.^  before  this  time  ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  Foix,  as  an 
imoious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  bepjn  preparations  tor  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly 
from  Naples  and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  tfaie 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propi iety  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  kins:  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  ^vhose  forces  were  either  emplo^'cd  in  the  Low-Cfountriet, 
or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  c\])cct  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government.  That  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  ecoiKiniy  in  the 
administration  of  the  king*8  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  tiie  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to 
bet  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  inmicdiateiy 
put  into  his  hands.  But  tlie  king,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem* 
ulancy,  the  superintendent  of  fmances,  having  promised,  even  with  an 
oath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  tma  remittances  lor  the  sum' 
which  he  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unha])pily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thing  to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  ^  ho  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great  abilities,  was  resolved  not  to 
perfonn  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
hauH^htiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  ticedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  ^ome  of  hcrad\onti:rLS  ui  g:(ll:intr\',  slie, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  TiorHJur  which  he  nii^ht  have  p:aiiu.'d  by  a 
successful  detence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hurxired  ihousaiid 
citfwns  ilestined  lor  that  ser\ice,  and  detained  tli«'ni  for  her  own  uae. 

Lautrec,  notwiihstanding  this  cruel  disappointnic-nt,  found  means  to 
asMMnbIc  a  considerable  arniy,lhou;;h  far  interior  in  nunibtr  to  that  ot  the 
confedei*ates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  lno^t  .*'ui table  to  his 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  gre^Hest  caiT?,  while  he 
harasst>d  the  enemy  coptinually  with  his  li^:ht  tnK>p«,  beat  up  their  quar^ 
tei"s,  intercepted  their  convovs  and  covered  or  relieved  every  ph<ce  A^hich 
they  attempted  to  attack.  l)y  this  prudent  conducl,  he  not  only  rrtanied 
their  profifress,  but  would  liave^(.K>n  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defr.'iyed  almost  the  whole  e\pen'>e  of  the  war,  as  the  cnipen»r,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the  commotion*!  in  that  countrr, 
:nid  who  was  obliged  to  su{>]Mirt  a  numerous  army  in  the  Netheihmds, 
coidd  not  make  any  considerable  remittances  into  Italy.  liut  an  unl'oro* 
*«een  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  t'atal  reverse 
ill  the  Flench  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec^S 
army  under  the  baniM;r.s  of  the  republic,  with  wiiirh  Trance  v/aa  in 
alliance.  In  cons<*queiire  of  a  law,  no  less  [Kjlitical  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  tnNips  were  never  hired  out  bv  public  autliorit^ 
to  bolh  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  lov« 
of  gain  had  sometimes  eluded,  an«l  private  persons  had  been  allo\ied  to 
enll:»t  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  banneisi 
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but  under  those  of  their  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who 
ftill  preserved  his  interest  amor^  his  countiymen,  and  his  enmitj  to  France* 
Inving  prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twe(ve  thousand 
Siriss,  instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
mtfchir^  under  hostile  standards,  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  aeainst 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  might  suffer,  that  they 
despatched  couriers,  commanding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwitli  into  their  own  country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
bad  the  address,  by  corrupting  the  messeneers  appointed  to  carry  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates;  but  being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
amiy,  they,  fati^cd  with  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec*8  remon- 
strances ana  entreaties. 

AAer  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army, 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan* 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defend- 
ing a  countiy  so  precarious,  that  mere  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accomingly  Colonna,  notwithstaiiain^  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 
pas^d  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
ibis  service,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  that  if  the  anny  would  advance  that  night,  tnc  Ghibelline  or 
Imperil]  faction,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ^tcs. 
Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marauis  de 
Pe«cara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of  ni^t,  Fescara  arrived 
at  t^ic  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found 
tb«:re  ;  those  pelted  in  the  fortifications  adioining  to  it  immediately  fled : 
the  marquis  seizinc^  the  works  which  they  aoandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
incessantly,  though  with  no  loss  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
ritv  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the  victors 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towanls  the  Venetian  territories 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and 
Pfarentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquests 
in  Lombardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.* 

\jto  receiver!  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  *uch  transports  of  joy,  as  bmiight  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
histori.in«)  a  slight  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on 
the  >econ<i  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age,  and  at  the 
betL'ht  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpectod  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy w;is  broken,  and  its  operations  susf>ended.  1  he  cardinals  of 
Sk«  aiiH  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
i>e  SwisR  were  recalled  by  their  sup<'riors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded for  want  of  pay ;  and  only  tlie  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
^  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defeixl  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
^otitute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura- 
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ble  opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have  wished.  The  vigi- 
lance of  iMoronc,  and  the  ^ood  conduct  of  Colonna,  disappointed  nii 
feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardioi,  b^  his  address  and  valour, 
repulsed  a  holder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parnuu* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo*s  deathy 
ind  all  the  arts  natui^l  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsey't 
name,  notwittistandine^  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  of  wnich  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  wai 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo^s 
net)hew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting  great 
aflfairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufiicient  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
en rrv  his  o^vn  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged 
carrfinals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
i>ther  person.  While  tnese  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  mormng 
at  the  scrutiny,  which  according  to  form  was  made  every  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  oi  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  adverse  party 
instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  nis 
favour,  «ind  unacquainted  witli  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  government  of  which  they  confcn-ed  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mousl^r  raised  to  the  papal  throne  [January  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delicate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  to  give  a  reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  t)ie  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  trom  gratitude,  from  interest,  and  trom  inclination.! 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
thn^w  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  be 
had  raised  from  obscurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  obsen'ea,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  I'rench  king,  tor  bavins:  wilb- 
drawn  their  trtxips  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  .is  to  occasion  Inc  km 
*>(  the  Milaiiese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  alid  after 
wizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  iew  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstruct  his  progress  ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  declamations  of  a  monk  whom  ha 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  tlie  French 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraoniinary  contributbns,  Co* 
lonna  must  soon  ha%'e  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  ot*  pay,  if  the 
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Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of  his 
di£culties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  of\en  no  less  fatal 
to  their  friends^  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  Havine  now  served  some  months  without  pay,  of  which  thej 
complained  loudl^y  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France 
omier  a  convoy  of  horse ;  but  Moroney  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing 
escaped,  postea  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  which 
escorted  tne  money  durst  not  auvance.  On  receiving  intelligeiKe  of  thisy 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  crowding  around 
LautTCc*  threatened  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  tliese  demands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  rashness  of  the 
btter,  which  must  be  attended  witli  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  great  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  had 
rendered  almoe^t  maccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  sunnounting  every  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  wiih  greater  fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  van- 
|:uard,  and  to  l)cgin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
onioreseen  accidents  which  so  often  detcrmnic  the  late  of  battles,  mie^ht 
cruwn  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeser\'ed  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
f»»rtainly  follow  upon  the  n^trcat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of 
his  anny.  Next  morning  [May]  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field*  and 
mnrchca  with  the  gn*ate5t  iritrepiility  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surroun«ied  with  artiller}',  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
A«  tliev  advanced,  they  sustained  a  turious  cannonade  with  great  firmness, 
anl  without  waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  ruuhed  impetuously  u|)on  the 
in'nencbinents.  But  after  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  wnich  were  seconded 
wi:fi  ureat  «pirit  by  the  J^rench,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
» •Idlers,  and  lindint^  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy *s 
W'irk?,  ihcy  sounded  a  retixiat ;  leaving  tho  field  of  battle,  however,  like 
men  repulsed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  array,  and  without  receiving 
anv  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  d'ly,  such  as  survived  j»et  out  for  their  own  country  ;  and  Lautrec, 
dr«nairiiis^  of  being  able  to  make  any  farther  n>sistance,  retired  into  Frame, 
alter  thrr»wiriq:  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  C'remona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
pve  Francis  consiclerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exe- 
oite  anv  scheme  for  the  recover}-  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterprising  by  continual  sucr.(^«s,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
ficfi*^  of  Uie  Adomi,lh»:  hereditary  en<?miesol'  the  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
prtiiection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  detenninL>d 
to  attempt  llie  reduction  of  that  state  ;  and  accompli&hed  it  with  amazing 
ficility.  He  became  ina«ter  ot'  (ieiH>a  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
th;it  which  had  given  him  f>o«5ession  of  Alilan  ;  and  almost  without  op|K>- 
Mum  or  blocylshed,  the  power  of  tht;  Adomi,  and  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, were  establi.«'hed  in  GriK)a.* 

>urh  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con- 
cern, which  was  iK)t  a  little  au;cmeiited  by  the  arrival  of  an£n^li>h  lierald, 
vviio,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against  FnuKe 
(Mav  25j.  This  step  was  taken  in  ccmseauenre  of  the  treaty  which  Wol- 
tej  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Drugus,  and  which  had  hitherto 
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been  kept  secret.  Francis,  though  he  had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  (h99 
denunciation,  aAer  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henir  and  to  gaiR 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  cfignity  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasury,  however,  being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse 
to  extraordinary  expedients  for  supplying  it.  Several  new  offices  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale  ;  the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated  j  unusual 
taxes  were  imposed ;  an^  the  tomb  of  St.  Martm  was  stripped  oi  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  bis  fits  ot  devotion,  had 
encircled  it.  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  fiiontier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan* 
tage  as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  poweriiil  ally  ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  afiairs,  at  this  time,  permitting  him  to  set  out  for 
opajn,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court 
ot  England  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  inter\'iew 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with 
Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  miehl  have  con- 
ceived on  account  oi  the  mortifying  disappointment  which  he liad  met  with 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Ene 
land,  he  gained  not  only  the  kiner  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itseR*. 
Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  every  occa« 
sion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  from 
Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  forgot  his  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  ol  favouring 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  m  tlie  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased 
with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creating 
the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to  com« 
mence  hostilities  than  Heniy  himself. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  nefore  he  leA  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Brctagne,  where  be 
plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  >^th  greater  dishonour  than  damage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal 
army,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men  ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  Francis  had  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
against  the  English.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gar- 
risons into  every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  tneir  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts*  and 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin  tnem  with 
the  len^  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  b^  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  VeiKlonie,  the  French  general  in  Ficardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pra- 
denoe  than  success ;  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  axij  tows 
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of  importance,  but  oliliirc'd  him  to  retire  witli  his  arniv  pre atlv  reduced  h^ 
fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions,  and  hj  (he  loss  uhicn  it  liau  siutained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  erxU.'d  tlic  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  had 
hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother^s 
ill-timed  resentment,  by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mercenary  troops  which  he  emplcr^'ed,  had  lost  his  coriquests 
in  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they 
either  intended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Ilungar}'  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrei.der.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Knodes, 
the  seat,  at  th^it  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeiiisalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  every  age  to  bring  into  tlie  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  ot  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  o?  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  the  grand  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  be  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Solyman's  vast  armaments,  than  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became  the  head  and  father  of  d;e 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destrtjyinp  a  society 
which  did  honour  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  animosity  of  both  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved  oy  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonitions  of  th^pope,  they  sufiered  Solyman  to  carry  oo 
bis  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  ^nd  master, 
afler  incredible  eSoris  of  couraee,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct 
during  a  siege  of  six  months ;  alter  sustaining  many  assaults,  ana  disputing 
every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,  was  oUigted  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers ;  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  resource.*  Charles 
and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  bland  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacabfo 
enmity  to  the  Infidels. 
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BOOK  III. 

CHARLESt  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hostilities  bej^n  between 
France  and  £n^land,  took  leave  of  Heniy,  ana  arrived  in  Spain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  recover 
order  and  strei«:th  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been 
exf)osed  during  bis  absence  ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  whicby 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted 
the  emperor  a /ree  gifi^  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  anjr  one  grievancet 
than  it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  coo 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enioyedy 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  finding  Inat  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncon- 
stitutional grant,  took  arms  with  tumxiltuaiy  violence,  and  seizir^  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  which 
they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success* 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  ostablishea  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
in  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  in  these  insurrections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civfl 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more 
fatal.  Tordcsillas,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  haughty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he 
might  eive  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembly.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attemjtting 
to  justify  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  eates  ol  the 
church,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged 
him  through  the  streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  id 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  they  passed,  coinure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  confess» 
and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  •*  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  sucn  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;"  they  then  hurried  him  af 
with  grater  violence ;  and  perceiving  tnat  he  had  expired  under  t] 
hands,  they  hun^  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  comnnon  gibbetl 
The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  seven! 
other  cities:  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  from  itM 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  eflfig}',  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
enects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  multitudes  woula  touch  any  thing,  however  yijaaMi^ 
which  had  belonged  to  them.| 
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Adrian,  at  ibat  time  rezent  of  Spain,  bad  scarcely  fixed  the  scat  of  liii 
^overniiicMit  at  Valladolia,  when  be  was  alarmed  witb  an  account  of  these 
ii)8ijrn'ctiorjs.  He  imtnediately  assembled  the  privy  council  [June  5, 1620], 
fu  del  iberute  concerning  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The 
ccmn&eliors  differed  in  opinion ;  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
check  this  audacious  spint  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice  ; 
others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  bad  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  riffour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being  warmly  supported  by 
the  arc^uishop  of  Granaday  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  whose 
zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  bis  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
He  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to  repair  instantljr  to 
Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against 
the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and  lest  the  people  ihould  be  so  out- 
rageous as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable  oody  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might 
expect  fruni  a  judge  so  well  known  tor  his  austere  and  unfoigiving  temper, 
t(x)k  arn)s  with  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men, 
shut  ihcir  gates  against  him.  Konquillo,  enrap^d  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  rebek  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  ho})cd  that  it  would  siion  be  obhged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, 'i'he  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the 
command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire  witb 
the  loss  of  his  ba^age,  and  military  ciiest.* 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
CanifK),  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
military  stores,  would  not  suficr  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonieca,  who  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artilleiy,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
force  ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness  (*Aug.  21 1 ;  but  his  troops  were  so  wannly  received, 
that,  despairing  of  cafiying  tlie  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  their 
famihes  and  effects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  be  had 
recourse  ser\'ed  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  be  was  repulsed  with  great 
disgrace,  while  the  names,  spreading  finom  street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes 
almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  oiost  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching 
jairj  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  univeniQly.  This,  aaded  to  the 
UDpressioo  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  oo  a  people  bng  uDaccuttomcd 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castuians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  obiect  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  incendiary,  and  enemy  to  hb  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val« 
ladolid,  whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal^  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that  they  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufileiings 
of  their  courtrymen.  Taking  arms  with  do  less  fuiy  than  the  other  citie^ 
they  burnt  Fooseca's  house  to  the  grooDdy  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 
toloiers,  aopoioted  officers  to  oommand  thenif  and  guarded  ttieir  walls  with 
as  much  diligence  as  if  an  eoei^j  had  heeo  ready  to  attack  them. 
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The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capaUe  of  governing 
the  kingdom  with  m)Dour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  pouessed  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  sagacity  necessaiy  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  oraers,  and  bad  by  his  rash  conauct  ofiemled  him,  as  much  as  he  bad 
injured  them.  This  condescension,  the  efiect  of  irresolution  and  timicUty. 
rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  nK>re  insolent :  and  the  cardiiud 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  treop9»  which 
he  could  no  longer  afibrd  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  npacioiiB- 
ncss  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  great 
cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  ot  the  conmions  the  effects  merely  of  PO)[Ht- 
lar  and  tumultuary  rage ;  t£ey  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  poutical 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basit» 
objects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  fof 
them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more 
favourable  to  liberty  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  country,  a 
circumstance  I  nave  already  taken  notice  oT,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rie;our  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  torm  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  ereat  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges ;  \hey  were  delivered  from  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage : 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature ;  they  had 
acQuired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and  beinj^  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  |^aardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment established  among  tne  ii^abitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  deraocratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  tne  encroach- 
ments of  the  king  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  Being  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitbus  of  becoming  the 
roost  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  daim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  domhuons ;  oy  the  ill  conduct  of  hb 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  his  subjects  ;  the  peopk^ 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  codcSbiL 
almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of 
carrying  them  to  the  roost  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treatuir  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops  ;  and  the  soveinment  coo* 
mitted  to  a  stranger,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abOities  aneqml  to 
such  a  trust.  The  nrst  care  of  Padilla,  and  the  other  popular  leadeit 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  among  the  malecootent%  that 
they  might  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end ;  tod 
as  the  different  cities  bad  been  prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  mottrcSt 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  fiom  the 
rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficidt.  A  general  oonrentiaD 
was  appointed;  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  miie 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Coftei. 
They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  Kve  and  <Ue  in  the  setrioe 
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of  the  king,  ^nd  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order ;  and  assuming 
the  name  of  the  holy  JttniOf  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
thte  exercise  of  a  jurisaictioo  which  they  had  pronounced  ille^.* 

While  they  were  preparir^  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla 
accomplishea  an  enterprise  ofthe  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After 
relievinfi;  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Toraestllas,  [Aug.  S9],  the 
pla  e  wnere  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  ot  ber 
husband,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.!  Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  sKe 
exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre- 
sence, ao^uainted  her  at  large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subjects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  of 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy, 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heard,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  ber,  but  that  now 
she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  ag^reeable  to  his 
wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
(acuity ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place.  This 
was  instantly  done  ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseeching  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  eovemment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
ber  hand ;  though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  toat  occasion, 
and  seemed  hignly  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  melancholy  and  sullenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  aiguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
despatch  of  business.^ 

The  Junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
00  all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy  ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  o?  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  oppresskw  ot  foreigners.  ^  The  Junta,  conscioiis  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acauired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  longer  satisned  with  requirir^  Adrian  to  resign  the 
office  ot  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the  council  a5 
were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  brins^  away 
the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasuiy  books.    radiUiu 
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who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country f  executed 
his  commission  with  great  exactness ;  permitting  Adrian,  howey^,  still  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  though  only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactions  were 
transmitted  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castilians.  He  beheld,  with  deep  concern,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and 
on  the  point  of  bein^  plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  mi^ht  nave  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
visit  Spain  without  endangering  the  Impenai  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  king  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  gain 
the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to 
suppress  them  by  lOTce ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  fonner, 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  of 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  eentle  terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full 
pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arras  ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  continued 
faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Coites,  and 
offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  eoeaged  that 
no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Uastilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  crown,  against  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  h^  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don  inigo  de  Velasco, 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  g^ve  them  full  power  and 
instnictions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  necessaiyy 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms.t  ^ 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  woidd  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertakings,  and  seeing  no  militaiy  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorou^  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  They  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containii^  a  large  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  regulations  as  they  thought  necessaiy 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  composed,  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  ndmimt 
tration  of  government,  furnishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  conoeining 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimomr  of  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  faaoioiiaUe 
and  even  necessaiy  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  tiie 
worst  li^ht,  and  as  flowine  from  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  preamble 
concerning  the  various  cdamities  under  which  the  nation  manea,  and  the 
errors  and  corruption  in  goveroment  to  which  these  were  to  Be  imputed,  til^ 
take  notice  of  the  exemplaiy  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  enOimd 
them,  until  self^reservation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  omul- 
tiy,  had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  oraer  to  proviae  in  a  legal  m^Hier 
for  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  ttie  constitution :  For  this  pmpoM^  tkef 
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demanded  that  the  kiii^  would  be  pleased  to  return  to  his  Spanish  domi- 
nioiLs  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had  done :  that  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  that  if  he  soould  be 
oblieed  at  anj  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint 
any  foreigner  to  be  regent :  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  diat  omce  shall  instantij|r  be  declared  void  ;  that  he  would  not,  at  his 
return,  bring  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ;  that  no 
foreifi'n  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  tnat  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
benefice  either  in  church  or  state  ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  nanted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of 
the  king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only 
when  the  court  is  in  a  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  oe  reduced  to  tfcie 
same  state  they  were  m  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  since  that  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed ; 
that  all  new  offices  created  since  that  perioKd  shall  be  abolished ;  that  tl)e 


own  order ;  that  the  crown  shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives  |  that  no  member  of  the  Cortes 
shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  any 
of  his  family,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  bis  goods  ;  tliat  each 
city  or  community  shall  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  dfuring  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes  shall 
assemble  once  in  three  jrears  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs  ;  that  the  rewards  which 
have  been  riven  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  shall  be  revoked  :  that  it  snail  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,  silver,  orjewelsoutol  the  kingdom ;  that  judges  shall  have  fixed  salaries 
assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  them ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  if^given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  ot  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  :  and  if  the  king  do  not  within 
thir^  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  (or  that  service,  it  shall  be 
(awful  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  them ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  l)e 
preached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them 
oe  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall  be  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war 
a^nst  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  their  diocesses 
SIX  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  the  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  jud^s  and  their  officers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 
Ihit  dignity,  whicn  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  kinr 
shall  ratify  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  all 
Hie  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularities  which  the 
cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause :  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
aiticlesy  and  oo  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  • 
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and  that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  Junta  to  their  soTereign* 
As  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  ori^nailj 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  oore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for 
liber^.  The  grievances  complained  of,  ana  the  remedies  proposed  by 
the  English  commons  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  bouse  of 
Stuart,  particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  iniisted. 
But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  have  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  the  Castilians,  tnan  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
government-;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
English  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to  propose  innovatioos 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to 
their  cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  b^n  occasioned  by  the  kind's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his.  foreign  ministers,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privil^es  of 
their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  tenoed  do 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  acoouBt  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office; 
and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less  hurt  by  suffering  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  give  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  anof  began  to  assemble  their  vassak  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 
present.  The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  journey,  and 
ao^uainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  tiieni.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Castile  should 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
intolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  but  witn  arms  m  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed  the  throne* 
who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  necessair 
to  prevent  the  cnes  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  bad  ibr* 
meriy  been  made,  for  depriving  Charies,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authonty  which  had  been  too  ra^ly  conferred  upoo  hioiy 
from  a  false  suppositioo  ot  her  total  inability  for  gpveniment.  Some  pnh 
posed  to  proviae  a  proper  person  to  assi^  her  in  the  administnitioQ  of 
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pnUic  iffaira,  by  manynr  the  queen  to  the  prinoe  of  CaUbria|  the  heir 
of  the  Aragoiiese  kings  oTNapU^y  who  had  been  detaioed  in  prison  siocst 
the  time  tluLt  Ferdinand  had  disposeessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  Afi 
agreed,  that  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security,  merely  by 
presenting  their  requests  to  their  sovereign,  had  kept  them  too  k>ng  io  a 
state  of  inactioi^  and  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  una* 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
op|K)siog  this  fatal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
lrt)erties.» 

They  soon  took  the  6eld  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  cooceminr  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Coode  de 
Uruena,  a  jfoung  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  emperor,  the  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  pfov.  23];  though  he  soon  gave  them,  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadmessy 
which  tnat  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
number,  eicelled  them  rreatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  considerable  body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantiy  out  of  Navarre. 
Their  cavalry,  which  formed  me  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  military  life«  and  animated  with 
the  martiarspirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  aj^e.  The  infantry  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  cavaliy  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to 
the  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  tneir  troops.  The  royalists  were  commanded 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable  s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  expe 
nence  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giroo  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizine  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fiefat  with  disadvantage 
before  all  their  troqps  were  sissembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessaiy  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  sch^iie.  Toe  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinforcement  through  all  his  posts  into  the  town :  and  Giron, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
magaxine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill-judsed  motion,  he  h(i  Tordesillas 
open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  night, 
with  the  utmost  secre^  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  town  [Dec.  6], 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  oreak  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  oueen's  person,  took  prisoners 
many  members  of  the  J"«ita,  and  recovered  tne  g^at  seal,  with  the  odier 
ensigns  of  government 

By  this  fatal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  DCibles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  uodetermined  in  their  choicey 
now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  uoiveisal  coostemaliQQ 
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seized  the  partisans  of  the  commons.  This  was  much  increased  by  tlie 
8us{>icions  tney  began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  thoi^  that  cbaiige  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being 
owing  to  Giron's  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treacheryy  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  hb  party,  that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
one  of  his  castles.* 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
Tordesillas,  fled  to  ValladoHd ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they 
made  cnoice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Tbeir  army,  which  grew 
stronger  eveiy  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief^  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  revived,  and  the  whole  party 
foigetting  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  implacable  animosity  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.  A 
great  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  oy  the 
Flemings  ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable  ; 
commerce  of  every  kind  bein?  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily ;  and  the  Junta  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the 
people  by  burdening  tliem  with  new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age, 
they^were  little  accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  extricated 
by  Uonna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla 's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  wSal  m 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to, those 
superstitious  fears  which  oflen  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  iSi  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  :  but  lo|t  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in  mouminj^  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  ^ood  cause  had  con- 
strained her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  for  the  Junta.t  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by 
the  Flemings,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  tMy  obtained  a  small  turn  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal.^ 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillinpiess  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  wrth  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the 
remonstrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  only  for  redressing 
past  grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure 
by  new  regulations ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
the  legislature  was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  b(rtb» 
ftod  encroach  no  less  oo  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  fiMueiit 
overtures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  ukI  the  cooCummI 
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negotiations  they  carried  on  durinpf  the  progress  of  their  military  operations. 
Nor  were  the  terms  which  the  j  ofTcrcd  unreasonable ;  for  oo  condition  that 
the  Junta  would  pass  from  a  few  articles  moet  sub^extive  of  the  royal 
authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  DobiHtj,  they  engaged  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  through 
the  influence  ot  evil  counsellors,  should  refuse,  seTeral  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it.*  Such 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta^  as  pre- 
vented their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judgine  with  prudence.  Some  of 
the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confeaeracy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  jealou^  and  distrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  in  commerce  or 
in  mndeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
haa  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  person 
had  arisen  amon^  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  a£&irs ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  every  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
their  party  ;  so  that  the  strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time. 
AAer  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the 
nobility,  that,  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  tnem  of  the  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  stmggling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  indei)endent 
on  dieir  sunjects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehenoence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  a^inst  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  nope  that 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure*  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  his  army  mignt  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  j^ood  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1, 1631],  and  ^re  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had" marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  far  from  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  toe  fickleness  and  imprudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened 
af^ain  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agr^ra  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
canyin|g  on,  many  of  Padilla^s  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  thiey  had  got  at  Tonelobatoii : 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted.f 
The  constable  too  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  foroes  at  Burgos,  and  to  prt- 
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pare  eveiy  thinp  ibr  taking  the  field ;  and  as  sood  as  the  truce  expired,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  inmiediatelj  towards  Torrelobaton ;  and 
PadilJa«  finding  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not 
risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which,  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kii^tlom,  might  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sejisible 
how  fatal  the  consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him 


time  to  be  passine  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
fallen,  that  tne  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  ^e  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  brought 
along  with  thenL  All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himself  with  extraoitunary 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  di^ace  of  that  day,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  \  out  being 
wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  prinapal  officers 
shared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  eenerous  to  kill  mea  who  threw  down  their  arms.* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  lone;  In 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,  thoueh  without  any  re^lar  trial,  tlie  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  stuQcient  to  superseae  the  formali^r  of  a  legal  process. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  by  observing,  '^  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
played the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Bein^  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  maoly 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultatio.i  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.! 
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f  The  atrain  of  Uieae  letters  la  ao  atoqueot  and  hifh  qairited,  Uiat  I  bare  tranalated  Umbu  (br  the 
entertainment  of  my  readera. 

Tk«UlUr»f  Den  J«4«  PmdOU  to  kit  wift. 

^SenorOf 
If  yoar  grief  did  not  ailBet  me  more  than  my  own  death,  I  aboald  deem  myself  petleetly  kappy. 
For  Uie  end  of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  tbe  A  Imi|^y  confers  a  mark  of  dlatinguJishlng  fbrow 
upon  that  person,  for  whom  he  appoints  a  death  such  aa  mtae,  which,  tbootb  laaMntad  by  mMnr.  ia 
neverthHeas  acceptable  nnio  him.  It  would  require  mora  time  than  I  now  nave,  to  write  anythbif 
that  could  aflbrd  you  cooaolatlon.  That  my  eoemiea  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  tlM 
reception  of  that  crown  which  1  hope  to  enjoy.  Yon  may  bewail  your  own  loss,  hot  not  my  deaifi, 
which,  being  so  honourable,  oa||ht  not  to  be  lamented  by  any.    My  soul,  ibr  aoMiiaf  elsa  blaft  to 


me,  I  bequeath  to  you.    You  win  reoetve  it,  aa  the  thim  in  thia  world  which  yoaTHned 

do  not  write  to  my  fbther  Pero  Lopes,  becauae  I  dare  not ;  for  thoQrii  I  have  riiowB  mfmtt  U>  ht 

Mi  son  in  darldg  to  lots  my  Hfo,  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  food  Ibitane.    I  wlil  not  HlMniil  m 

aay  any  thing  more,  UMt  I  may  not  tiie  the  eiectttioner,  who  warn  i)r  IM.  and  that  I  may  aol  axclli 
a  auapKion,  ttiat,  in  order  to  prolong  my  lifo.  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  Mr  sorant  dosla.  aa  cy^ 
wttneas,  and  to  iHmnd  I  Imve  eomimmieaied  any  aaoat  aeeiet  thoogMa,  wflil  Inform  yo«  or  vrtMl  I 
cannot  aow India;  ■■ilha■Ini^•Ip•ell■|lh•iMln■MloCy!Hririal;•Ml€rB^rMlv«ll■t•b'* 
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After  this,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  regal  power,  very  different  from 
those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  neglected,  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
illustrious  sufferers. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla- 
dolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates 
immediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  g^at  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Sej^ovia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confedferacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  entereo^  and  which  bad  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  oi  order  and  consistence  by  establishing  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabili^  of  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reigning  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  oblieed,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^ain,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  so  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenue  his  death,  aiMi  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  couraee  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  husbana,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
Tl)c  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted,  justi6ed  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  Bhe  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
raging him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  poweriul  assistance.  She 
eiraeavoured  b^  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
clei^  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  on  foot.*  She  employed  every  artiflce  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  thev  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  relieion ;  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
son,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father^s  exe- 
cution.! '  By  all  these  means  sne  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  agitation  as  prevented  their  passions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  standimc 

Hi*  iMUr  U  tU  Citf  •/  DtM*. 

"  To  Uiee,  tbe  crowa  of  8p«iii,  And  the  light  of  Um  whole  world,  flre«  from  Uie  tline  of  Um  mighty 
GcihM:  to  thee,  who,  bT  ahedding  the  blood  of  Mrmngerv,  m  well  as  thr  own  blood,  hast  recovered 
liberty  for  thrtelf  and  thy  neighbottrlng  ciUea,  thy  teftthnate  eon,  Juan  ae  Padilla,  givei  informatioo. 
how  by  the  Mood  of  hit  body,  thy  ancient  vietoriea  are  to  be  refrMhcd.  If  fate  hath  not  pennlttea 
my  fictioDi  to  be  placed  amoogyour  aucccaiful  and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fault  hath  been  in  my  ill 
fortune,  not  la  my  good  will.  TMs  I  request  of  thee,  asof  a  mother,  to  accept,  since  God  hath  given 
me  nothing  mora  to  lose  for  thv  sake,  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  rdlnqolsh.  I  am  mote  solidtoiia 
about  thy  good  ofinion  than  siboui  uv  own  life.  The  shiftinas  of  fortune,  which  nerer  stands  still, 
arc  many.  But  Ote  1  see  with  hiflntte  consolation,  that  I,  the  least  of  thy  children,  suflbr  death 
for  thee ;  and  tllat  Ihou  hast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  Teng^Jice  for  my  wroafB. 
Many  tongves  wW  relaie  the  ■waner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am  atlD  ignorant,  though  I  know  it 
to  be  near.  My  and  wtl  testify  whit  was  my  deaira.  My  soul  I  »acoanBSod  lo  that  as  to  the 
patrooesB  of  Cbrtsiiaahy.  Of  my  body  Isay  aothing,  forltlsBotBina.  I  can  writs  aothtaig  mora, 
for  at  this  rery  moment  I  fed  the  knife  at  mT  throat,  withmiMr  dra»d  of  thy  diagfmmu%  ihM 
•MrehenskMi  of  my  owa  pate.**    tfaador.  HisL  vol.  I.  f.  €& 
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alone  u  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  anny  was  employed 
in  Nararre,  the  n^^ents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  force :  and  all  their  endeavours^  either  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 
credit  witn  the  people,  or  to  g^in  her  try  laige  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria .  She  defended  the  towD 
with  vigour,  her  troops  in  several  saUies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progreai 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cieigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  oflfended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  Am 
soon  as  they  received  information  ot  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  arch* 
bishop  of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance^ 
and  tnat  the  empeiur  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  opeolT 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  suca 
influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  familiar  daemon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  and 
that  by  its  sug^^ions  she  regulated  every  part  of  her  conduct.*  The 
credulous  mumtude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  lone  blockade^  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the  cities  formerly  in  confedetacy 
with  them,  or  from  the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  peace,  took  anus 
a2:ainst  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalisti 
[October  26].  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  fortitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ez* 
tremitics,  she  made  her  escape  in  disguise  [Februaiy  10],  and  fled  to  Pofw 
tugal,  where  she  had  many  relations.) 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
in  Castile ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  lilce  all  unsuccesafiil 
insurrections,  contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adheriw 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  redressing  pubKc 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  ejant  any  supply,  the  more  cour^ 
custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  tlie  first  place  was  introduced,  and  tlie 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiry,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authoritj* 
The  privileges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum- 
scribed or  abolished  ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  decline. 
and  becomir^  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  ana 
influence  which  they  had  acouired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposea  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the.kingdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  oy  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  ona 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
fi.'ime  of  the  Gcrmanndn,  continued,  to  subsist  after  the  ^'mpcmr's  cleparture 
fiv>m  Spain.  The  memlnirs  of  it,  ujxm  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
aa:.'iinst  the  descent?  of  the  corsairs  of  Barhary,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
}»ormission  which  Charles  had  rashly  grantetl  thorn,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimedf  at  le- 
dn-ssin^,  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobilltfy 
Hither  than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  tbnr 
resf;ntment  turned  chiefly  against  the  fonner.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowrd  the  use  of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength^  tb^ 
grew  impatient  to  take  vene:cance  of  their  oppressors.  They  droye  the 
no!  lies  cut  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  house«,  wastcdf  their  landib 
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and  assaulted  their  castles.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  per- 
aoosy  one  from  each  company  of  tradesmen  established  in  Valencia,  and 
committed  the  administration  of  government  to  them,  under  pretext  that 
tfae^  would  refonn  the  laws,  establish  one  uniform  mode  of  dispensing 
justice  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
leitore  men  to  some  degree  of  tneir  original  equality. 

The  uobles  were  obl^d  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
b^guiy  and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
MUed  the  other.  As  no  person  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal  education, 
jontd  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  chiefly  by  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
fance  of  their  proceedings.  Amon^  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
cirilized  nations,  in  order  to  restram  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war. 
were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cnielty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile, 
which  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
raptiTe»was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  m  Valencia,  and 
left  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Coode  de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the 
■oUcs  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war 
donng  the  years  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected  mm  a 
body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  differ- 
tnt  towns.  But  the  nobles  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
uf  liuops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
Rscoimters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavalry, 
wluch  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  aAer  their  victory 
oiir  Pa<^a  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
fluch  superiority  that  tney  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger- 
The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
fannality  of  le^al  trial,  ana  suffered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the 
ci  recent  injunes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  irmict.  The  govem- 
of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  form.* 

lo  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedi- 
tioD  whioi  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  began  to  appear,  but 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
so  far  composed,  as  to  prevent  tboir  breakirig  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
But  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  annexea  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
cames  which  had  excited  the  commotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
s  DO  less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  endured  under  the  rigia  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a 
tyndtuary  manner  [March  19,  1521] ;  deposed  their  viceroy;  drove  him 
Oil  of  the  island ;  arid  massacred  every  ^ntleman  who  was  so  uiifortunate 
m  to  (all  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people  ot 
Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
Aey  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce 
Ikv  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of 
Spain,  before  the  Maiorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.! 

While  the  spirit  ot  disaffection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and 

Annalca  de  Arafon,  cap.  7S.  90.  9Q.  118.    8a3r«a  Amuilfa  d«  Artfon,  cap.  S.  It, 
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80  many  causes  concurred  in  precioitating  them  into  such  violent  measures, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange, 
that  the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have  carried  on 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  eieater  force  and  with  more  effect.  The  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respectable  among 
the  people  than  formidable  to  the  crown;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  coiAbination,  must  haye  complied  with  any  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  (rom  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  and 
pursuing  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  mough  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  soyereign, 
retained,  in  lull  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  liyely,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnng  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  this  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns ;  aod 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
obliged  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  deliyered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scarcely  twenty  persons^  among  so  many  criminals 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  punisned  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  ^e  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardon. [October 
28],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Eyen 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  among  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry;  **Go/'  «ays 
he,  "  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  .would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  widi  the  place  of  his 
retreat.'**  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimmr,  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  oyer  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  him  in  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  his  suc- 
cess and  grandeur.! 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  looged 
extremely  for  his  arriyal,  they  could  not,  on  bis  first  appearancet  coooeal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment  After  being  accustomed  to  the  piJDoehr 
magnificence  of  Julius,  and  the  elegit  splendour  of  Leo,  they  bdidd  wia 
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contempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  and  of  austere  manners,  an 
enemy  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  tbe  arts,  and  unadorned  with  anj  of 
the  external  accomplishments  which  the  vulvar  expect  in  those  raised  to 
emiuent  stations.*  Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
8tran|re  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministers.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  corruptions  whicn  abounded  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  ana  prepared  to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  agg^ndizing  his  family ;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaininfi[  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence  or  Traud,  rather  than 
by  any  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  be  invested  Francesco  Maria  de 
Kovcre  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  from  him 
by  the  church. t  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or 
inexperience.  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stran^r  to  the  complex  and 
intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  coula  place  no  conndeucc  in 
persons  wnose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  oflen  embarrassed  and 
irresolute  in  his  deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among 
his  subjects.| 

Adrian,  thoueh  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
impartiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  unite 
in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
uiore  formidable  than  ever  to  Europe.^  But  this  was  an  undertaking  far 
beyond  his  abilities.  To  examine  sued  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  amust 
such  a  number  of  interfering  interests^  to  extin|^uish  the  passions  which 
ambition,  emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kmdled,  to  bring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pursue  tbe  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour, 
requirea  not  only  uprightness  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
understanduig  and  adaress.  The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 
peace  than  the  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept 
on  foot^  but  as  the  emperor's  revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low- 
Countnes,  were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  great  part 
of  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Luccbese,  by 
tlie  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  a^inst  such  oppression, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  conse- 
quences from  the  ra^  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor, 
obliged  them  to  submit.il 

1523.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortationsy 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  Imperial,  the  French^  and  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter ;  but  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  ne^tiatioost 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  k>T  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  aflfairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  emperor  FJnne  28] ;  to  which 
Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and  firiend  Charles  de  Laimoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  sooo  after  acceded.    Tht 
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other  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was  left  without 
a  sii^le  ally  to  resist  the  efiforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threat- 
ened, and  whose  territories  encompassed,  his  dominions  on  every  side.* 

The  dread  of  tliis  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  whoUy  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
his  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  only  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whidi  never  forsook  nim, 
but  to  provide  against  it  with  dilig^ence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  money,  which  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with  much  reluo* 
tance.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  nu)re  considerable,  and  levied 
With  greater  despatch  ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to 
disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marchine  m  person  into  tnc  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidalole  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  van- 
guard of  his  army  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tening after  it  with  a  secona  division  of  his  troops,  the  discoveiy  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  ot  the  kingdom,  obliged 
liim  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  Bourfoon,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
to  oe  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  ^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  ibnd  oi 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  ouffht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch  s  favour.  But  unhappily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  XII.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  diMOvered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taufi;fat 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  motSer 
^ave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
lealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Mangnano  had  not 
been  sufficiently  rewarded  ;  he  had  been  recalled  firom  the  goveniment  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  m  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  of  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause  ; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-ooet 
the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affinonted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  givine^  the  command  of  the  van  to  tile  duse  of  Alen- 
con.  The  constable,  at  orst,  bore  these  indi^ities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscioiis 
of  what  was  due*  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  oif 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspiring  him  with  thoughts 
of  revenue,  he  retired  from  court,  and  bc^an  to  hold  a  secret  com^ioiid« 
«Doe  with  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leavin^c 
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ftny  children.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vindictive, 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  lofty-six,  began 
to  view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accompiisbedy  with 
other  eyes;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  their  ye'ar7,.she 
formed  the  scheme  of  marrying  nim.  Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doating  fond- 
ness of  a  woman  who  governed  her  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapable 
«;ither  of  imitating  the  queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love, 
nr  of  dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not  only  rejected  the  match, 
out  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and 
character.  She,  finding  herself  not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  her  dis- 
appointed love  turned  into  hatred,  and  since  she  could  not  many,  she 
icsolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession, 
had  risen  to  that  hi^h  office.  By  his  advice,  a  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  ot  the  deceaiied 
duchess.  Both  these  claims  were  e<jually  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
employing  alJ  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  the  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stable to  despair,  aild  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  dic- 
tated. He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Imperial  court,  and  flattering  him- 
self that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  having 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  be  offered  to  transfer 
bis  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  assist  hira 
in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  kin^  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henry.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin6  were  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Henry,  su{)- 
ported  by  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy  ;  while  twelve  thousarid  (ier- 
inans,  levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy, 
and  lo  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  mis  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  kin^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of  defendir^  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.! 

HappiJy  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  carrying 
on  for  several  months  tnough  convicted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
t'scape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
rendered  more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  ot 
these  gave  the  king  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Koeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
Mi^pect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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king^dom  to  ita  enemies,  immediately  repaired  to  Moulines,  wbere  the  coo- 
stable  was  in  bed,  feig^ne  indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
accompany  tbe  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence 
which  ne  had  received.  Bouroon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im- 
posing affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  bis  own  innocence  ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  confirmed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  aririy  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  but 
tunjiiig  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peri!,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  kine,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  g:arrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  be  could  suspect  of  being  bis  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  wnole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encouraee  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  this  preferment  tx>  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distii^guishing 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  nvhom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  bis  own 
conquest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  (be 
country.  The  only  plan  which  he  formed  was  to  defend  (he  passage  of 
the  river  Tesino  against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  foigotten  now 
easily  be  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec, 
be  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  effectual.  But  in  spite  oi 
all  bis  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Boo* 
uivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected^ 
and  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparing:  to  abandon  the  town  aa 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  m^li* 
reiK  e,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation^f  BonrJTet  did  not  advance 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  Lis  good  IbrtuDe 
presented  him.  Tbe  citizens  recovered  from  their  coMtematioii :  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  to 
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Prance  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
repairing  the  fortifications,  in  amassir^  provisions,  in  collectine  trocm  from 
every  quarter ;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  haaput  tne  city 
in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatrea  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented every  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensioas  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  with  hieh  expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  they  would  be  successful,  but  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  arti6ces,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assembliesy 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dinal at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  church  [November  28l,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement.  VH.  Tne  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  fligh 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a^  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  hy  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conductirig  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture  ;  and  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  with  the  wealth  of  the 
family  of  Medici. t 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  dishearteried  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi- 
tious views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  mor^  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  engagements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  rwither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  gain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratitV,  or  he 
judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memory  was 
still  fresn,  by  placing  another  Ultra-montane  on  the  papal  throne.  W  olsey, 
af\er  all  his  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  that  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  conyinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  m  him  all  the  resentment  which  a  haughtv'  mind  feels  on  beir^  at 
once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
England  during  life,  with  such  ampl6  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
WMle  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had  now  receive<l 
made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolvedf  the  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessarjTy  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  executkm  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  Improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  miffht  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
affections  from  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  from  cxpress- 
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ing  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  with,  that 
he  abounded  on  every  occasiotit  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declarations 
of  his  high  satisfaction  with  Clement^s  promotion.* 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fumlied,  with  great  sincerity,  what* 
ever  he  was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France,  though  more 
slowly  than  be  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion,  &nd  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  often  to  great  straits  for  money.  The 
operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  veiy  different 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Insteaa  of  armies  suddenly  assem- 
bled, which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
g:rcat  charges,  and  received  regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  both  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  barons, 
together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations  ;  towns 
were  fortified  with  ereat  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy ;  war, 
from  a  very  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and  campaigns  erew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  these 
alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  pareimonious  spirit  of  the  English  parlia- 
ments in  that  a^e,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldcHn  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons,  having  Tefused  at  this  time  to  grant  bitttlbe 
supplies  which  be  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  ilmost 
unlimited  prerogative  whicii  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  toe  season  [Sept.  20], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field.  Beii^ 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy, 
and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eac^emess  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having 
left  that  frontier  ahnost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  raris,  filling  that  capital  with  con- 
sternation. But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  king,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  tne  French  omcers,  who  allowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatunl  'season, 
together  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled  Suffolk  to  retire  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  La  Trcmouille,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  tne  glsry 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progre.ss  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  Fxench 
territories.! 

The  emperor^s  attempts  upon  Buigundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
fortunate,  though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  witb 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francises  good  fortone  and 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  m  his  power  and 
fesources.  He  had  discovered  and*disconcerted  a  dangerous  consfmcj^ 
rhc  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile, almost  without  an  atten^|^; 
he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confedeiBi^ 
formed  against  him ;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when  attadted  oo 
three  different  sides;  and  though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  progress  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  supeiiority  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  bad  recovered,  and  still  kept  poweiunn  of^  one  half 
•f  that  dutcl^. 
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15-24.1  The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disastrous  to  France. 
Fofitarabia  was  lost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor  [Feb. 
'27J.  In  Italy,  the  allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vignorous  effort,  in  order 
to  diijpossess  Bonnivet  of  that  partof  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the 
Tesinu.  Clenient,  who,  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 
discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  beean  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Italy,  with  so  much  jealous}', 
that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
against  Francis,  and  foigettiiig  private  passions  and  animosities,  laboured, 
with  the  zeal  which  became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a  reamciliatiun 
among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army,  to  wnich  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  contingent  of 
tnx>ps,  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lannoy,  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna^s  death,  though  the 
chief  direction  ot  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara ;  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Imperial  generals;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  wiih  new  acti- 
vity and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weakness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  joined.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the 
emperor  s  inability  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
extensive  plans  wnich  he  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded 
to  march,  they  mutinied  against  their  leaders,  demanding  the  pay.  which 
was  due  to  them  for  some  months ;  and  disregarding  both  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillaze  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  tnis  difficulty  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailing  on  his  coun- 
trymen, over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  r<*qiii.site,  the  army  took  the  field.* 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  AAer 
variou?  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  unmter- 
estinii;  and  uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
which  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  his 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassed  and 
mined  his  army  by  continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  often  offered  them  ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swl*ss,  who  refused  to  join  his  army,  thougn  within  a  day's  march  of  it ; 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France,  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  ne  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  van^ard 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear  with  ^reat  fury.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was 
wounded  so  dangerous^,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  thoue^fa 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  lose  to  the  chief 
command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  arni  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  gained  time  tor 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  ^his  service 
he  received  a  wound  which  be  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and 
being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  on  horseoack,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy; 
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then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ^ard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  thb  posture,  which 
became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly 
wailed  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  wlio  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity 
at  the  sight.  **  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevalier,  **  I  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  ou^ht,  in  the  dischai^e  of  my  duty ;  they  indeed  are 
obiects  of  pity,  who  tight  against  their  king,  their  countrV)  and  their  oath." 
Toe  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  eenerositjr  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  tinding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  satety 
from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  neld  of  battle.  Pescara 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was 
the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  com- 
manded it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  hb  domi- 
nions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.* 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  anny  into  France ;  and 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  oi  Charles  and  Francis,  spread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  ])rofound  tran- 
quillity, extremely  favourable  to  the  reformation,  which  continued  to  make 
pro^ss  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg, 
Canostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master,  beean  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  amon^  the  lower  people.  Encouraged 
by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
cnurches  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  npxims,  that, 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  iailed 
of  alienating  from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately 
quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  returned 
to  Wittemberg  [March  6, 1522J.  .  Happily  for  the  reformation,  the  vene- 
ration for  his  person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance 
alone  sin)pressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  beean  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  duxno  by  his  rebukest 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  oi  an  angel,  not 
of  a  man.t 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  tc^translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  dmculty  than  importance, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  : 
he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
though  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned 
a  ereat  master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  could  express  him* 
self  with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  b  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Alelancthon  and  several  other 
of  nis  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  yoiir  152t ; 
and  the  pvolication  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  church  of  nomey  than 
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tliat  of  all  his  own  worics.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and 
attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  astonished  at  discoverii^ 
how  contrary  the  pi-ecepts  of  the  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inven- 
tions of  those  priests  whp  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ;  and  having^ 
now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought  themselves  qualified,  bj 
applying  it,  to  Judge  of  the  established  opinions^  and  to  pronounce  when 
they  were  confonnable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  from  it. 
Th«  great  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nurenibcrg,  Frankfort,  Hambui^g,  and  several  other 
free  cities  in  Germany,  o(  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  maeistratcs  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popeiy.*  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbui^,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
among  their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ; 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  succeaa 
in  life,  that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
ticularly Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  All  the  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he  supposed 
every  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
blinaed  by  i^iorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mina :  Of  course,  no  pope  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  inflexible 
with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as Xeo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with 
the  zeal  of  a  theolp^i^,  aud  ]yith  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  hl^  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  ana  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indication.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire assembled  at  Nuremberg  [November,  1522],  and  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  Cheregato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's 
opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used  ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suffering  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  nedecting  to  execute  the  edict  of 
the  diet  at  Worms,  anikiequirea  them,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and  incurable  member, 
in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  ancestors.!  On  the  other  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  (hie 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  church 
now  felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  mveteracy 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heiesy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.| 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope^s  pious  and  laudable 
intentionsr  excused  themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  bjr 
alleging  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther^s  followers,  as  well  as  the 
arersion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  of 
its  innumerable  expctions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous, 
but  impossible.  They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
did  not  arise  from  imaginary  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  his  holiness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  affi^rded  them  any  hopes  of  seeing  the  church  restored 
to  soundness  and  vi^ur,  was  a  general  council.  Such  a  council,  there- 
fore, they  advised  him,  after  obtamii^  the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Germany,  that  all  who  had  right 
to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  ana  propose  their  opinions 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dai^erous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
required.* 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the 
proposition  of  a  council ;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assem- 
oly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yieldea  to  it  visibly  declined  amon||[  all. 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  address  m  order  to  prevail  on 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a 
eeneral  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
be  more  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  the  Roman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  that  be  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  dfisagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nurembexg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  dict.J 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 
gave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the 
list  (so  famous  in  the  German  annals^  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  ^ievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them : 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal 
to  Rome ;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates  ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  the  indecent 
and  proflie:ate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  cleigy  Jed  ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  tlie  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 

Erogress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
oly  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable  burdens, 
they  bad  determined  to  endure  them  no  lor^er,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  orcfer  to 
procure  relief.^ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recen  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6, 1623]  contain- 
ed only  a  §[eneral  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  determinations  of  the  council  which  was  Vo  be  assembko,  and  in  tfaa 
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neao  time  not  to  publish  any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  establislied 
ductrines  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to 
abitaio  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  relis^ion.* 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this 
diet*  as  they  afbrded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
pofis  comiptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  emoire  was 
mded  by  the  clei]gy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regara  to  the 
fonner,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself,  that  their  invec- 
tifes  and  aocusatioos  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
tbe  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
veiy  practices  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci- 
plei  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordingly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  this  period,  they  often  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  tbe  hundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
coDceming  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  and  rapaciousness, 
of  the  papal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child- 
iib  iiniplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
comiptioiis  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departing  Irom  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disof^ 
deis  which  he  ought  to  have  concealed ;  and  forgetting  his  own  dignity, 
viced  advice  of  those  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  sucb  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaimine 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  nc  would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  ana 
imtead  of  extinguishing  hen^sy,  would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
churcn.t  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
emineoce  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opfK)sed  all  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  throwing  objections  and  dithculties  in  his  way,  endea- 
Toored  to  retanl  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lulheraas,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented  his  own  situation, 
and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Ix>uvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
littie  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good 
iotentions.^ 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
forennnent,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
Mtention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
oalnrally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means 
tery  uncanonical,  he  was  atniid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
mutiny  which  it  could  not  ^tand.  He  detennined,  therefore,  by  every 
poanble  meaas  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Gennans,  both  with  respect 
Is  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  refonning  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
ibe  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  cardinal  Campog^cio,  an  artful  mnn, 
often  intrusted  by  his  prcdece«!K)rs  with  negotiations  o|  importance,  as  his 
ttncio  to  the  diet  of  tnc  empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
Meting,  exhorted  the  diet  [h  ebruaryj,  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppressing;' 
Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know  the  pople  s  inten- 
tions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundrea  grievances. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be 
tor  the  greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  at  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Caropeg- 
g^io  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  makiiQgf  aoy  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  timet  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  particulafs  eitremely 
indecent  and  unautiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end  be  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  veiy 
solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  his  master  s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see, 
the  recess  o[  the  diet  [April  IS]  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
peop^,' published  certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  cieigy ;  but  this  partial 
^formation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  little 
eflbct.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wi^ed  to 
ezteraiinate  the  evil.t 


BOOK  IT. 


The  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
l>ctween  Charles  and  Francis ;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be 
apprchcasive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  tor  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  Having  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions,  which  had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions  of  Charles's  de- 
signs, endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderation 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own 
ajnbition,  nole^is  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revenue,  contemned  Clement's 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  orderme  his  army  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  oominions,  where,  as  be 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  ex* 
perienced  ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise 
with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury :  but  oe  relied  so  much  en 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes 
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Mrhich  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to  exiles,  enter- 
tained  of  being:  joined  by  a  numerous  body  ot*  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the 
measure.  Heniy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and  had  it 
in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum  monlhlvy  or  to 
invade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting 
with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  sue* 
cessful,  they  agreed,  that  Ik>url)on,  besides  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  kin^,  and 
should  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominions.  Of  sul  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravagant  project,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  although 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altogether  unexpected  after  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry^s  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  ana  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  any  degree  abate.  The  army  which  he  empk)yed  for  that  purpose 
aiDountea  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operatbns.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  entering  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar> 
seilles.  Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  io  tbe 
rieighbourbood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  ana  whera  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive  ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  deriraOB 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  eair 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  bis  authority  he  overniled  the  constable's 
opinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object.* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the* enemy  to  subsist  their  army-  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into 
it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves :  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  rescara^s  military  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  oi 
Avignon,  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im- 
perial troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
days,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.t 

It,  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Hennr  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdCom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition  j  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to  circumscril)e  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe- 
cuted. Heniy,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kin^  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of 
England ;  and  no  longer  locited  by  his  minister,  who  was  become  extremeljr 
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30ol  with  regard  to  all  the  emperor's  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support 
an  enterprise,  of  which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  be  had  been  at  6rst  ex- 
cessively fond.* 

If  the  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub- 
jects from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enou^  to  show  all 
Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  mvasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the 
abilities  and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  nom  ending 
ingloriously.  But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  b^  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  every  undertaking  that 
seemed  bold  and  adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking,  the  situation  of  his 
affairs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  bis  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  he  could  not  think  of  disbandiqe  withoiit 
having  employed  it  in  any  active  ser\'ice.  The  Imperial  troopi  bad  been 
obliged  to  retire  almost  ruined  by  hard  duty*  and  disheartened  with  ill 
success;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence;  4t  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  that  country  before  Pescara,  with  hit  snattertd 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat^  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  «id  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plausi- 
bility, appeared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight  In  vain 
did  his  wisest  ministers  and  genenUs  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  takine 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  oi 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  absolutely  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  ioumeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
might  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enter- 
prise. Francis  disregardea  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
might  save  himself  the  pain  of  an  intenicw  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  nad  detennined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march  betbre  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointing her,  however,  bjr  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  persuasions,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  conhrm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  stronjyiy  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enter- 

{>rise ;  and  being  promptecf  besides  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
ady,  of  whom  he  had  l)een  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  IS  sai<l,  by  his  flattering  descnptions  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments^ 
to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely  susceptible  of  sucn  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  ber.t 

The  French  passed  the  Aips  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  their  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult  route  by  Monaco 
and  Final,  was  soon  infonned  of  their  intention  ;  and  being  sensible  that 
nothing:  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  Vercefli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  ap* 
proach  of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops, 
be  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probabilitj 
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;  and  baring  thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  retired  through 
Qoe  nte,  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  another.^ 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  Imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disad- 
vaDta^e.  Tooi]^  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  oad,  at  this  time,  no  other  army  but  that  which 
was  employed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
jBeo,  hia  prerogatiTe  in  all  his  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jects, without  whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  un- 
wiUingnev  to  burden  themselves  witli  new  or  extraordinary  impositions, 
that  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of 
proriuons,  and  of  clothinf^.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
9i  Lumoft  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
BomboBy  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  despair,  and  to  inspire  them 
Wlh  ntdutiOD  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  was  essential  to 
mwAtjm  To  the  efforts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
Bperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominions 
Id  hiiOWD  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples, 
md  tcme  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
annf  with  whatever  was  most  necessaiy.t  Pescara,  who  was  beloved 
md  almoft  adoied  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  world, 
by  their  eqgiging  to  senc  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  tnj  tmirodiate  demand  of  pay,  tliat  they  were  animated  with  sen- 
tinents  of  booour  Tery  different  from  tliose  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which 
propothioQ  that  rallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
jhcir  consent^  Bourbon  haviiK>^  raise^l  a  considerable  sum  t)y  pawning  his 
jffweii*  set  out  for  Germany,  wliere  his  influence  was  great,  that  b^  his  prc- 
KOce  he  might  hasten  the  lev\'ing  of  troops  fur*tl)e  Imperial  scrvice.6 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  3erivc 
idTantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
ittired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  re 
soiled  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  Frc^itrh,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contrary  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
Mge  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  28l ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  im- 
portance, the  posses-sion  of  which  would  nave  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    But  the  fortillcations  of  the 

Ciace  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
le  a  season ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
the  command  of  Antonio  de  Lcyva,  an  officer  of  high  nink,  of  grt>at  ex- 

Cirience,  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  courage,  fertile  in  resources,  am- 
tioitf  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
from  his  having l)een  long  accustomed  Injth  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
nflering  or  periorming  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  ol>stinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with 
which  be  nad  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  ever}'  thing  known  to 
the  engineers  of  that  age,  or  that  could  be  etlected  by  the  v.Uour  of  his 
tioope,  was  attempted,  in  order  to  reduce  tlur  place ;  while  LaniKty  and 
Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obligcMd  to  remain  in  5uch 
an  ignominious  state  of  inaction,  that  a  pasouinade  was  published  at  Home, 
otfering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army,  last  in 
the  month  of  Octol>er  in  the  moun^lin8  between  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time.ll 
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'  Lejra,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countiymcft 
laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  facing:,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
array  as  formed  the  siege  of  ravia,  phced  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 
own  vigilance  and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery, 
he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  inferior  in  strenc^th 
to  the  original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaufts ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to'bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers 
without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  conspired  with  his 
endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attemptir^  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tesino,  which 
is  its  chief  defence  oa  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
in  one  day,  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense.* 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  aefence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms  of^ friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor^s  ambition,  which  no  power 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  oitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.! 

Francis  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  ana  at  the  same  time  havin?  secured  a  passage  for  bis  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  lef^  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  obli£;e 
the  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  for 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of 
John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuadea  Lanno^  to  disregard  Albany's  motions,}  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  king  himself,  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened 
his  army  very  unseasonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the 
reproach  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

Dj  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  their  am- 
munition and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,^  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  the  enemy^s  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
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such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  dRmtiy,  as  its  oresent  situation  required.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  nad  served  in  Italy,  ransomed 
the  priaoneiSt  paid  the  airean,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  Uir  6eld. 
She  leyi^  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
raised  sums  sufficient  lor  defraying  these  eztraordinaiy  expenses.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  tne  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  Encrland:  ana  {rom  that  quarter,  the  nnt  ray  of  comfort 
hroke  in  upon  the  Frencn. 

Thourii llenxy,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
iullowed  an^  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  capnce  of  temporaiy  passions,  such  occurrences  ollen  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  whicn  it  was 
iiecessaiy  to  keep  between  the  two  contending  potentates  the  preservation 
of  which  he  always  boasted  Id  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  had  oelonged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  for  <he  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  tne  power  of  one  of  the  rivak ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  Ke  himself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  seeurity  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
(hat  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  wnich  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Coacem  for  the  situation  of  tne  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  witn  tbiae 
political  considerations  ;  his  |paI1ant  benaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  hieh  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  tym« 
pathy ;  and  Heniy,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  iood 
of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  vanquish^  enemy  (nm  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclinatione  of 
the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  foivotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  ne  imputed  chiefly  to  the  empe- 
ror, thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ;  and  Louise, 
courting  the  friendship  ot  England  with  such  flatteriitt"  submissions  as  were 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Heniy  gave  her  secret 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  Francei  ii 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con- 
«nt  to  dismember  the  k]n^om,even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Heniy's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  neccssaiy  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  be  ordered  publi :  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms ;  and,  as  it 
be  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French 
moiiarchy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  to  coo|^tulate  with  Cbailet 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
uammoD  cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  aiM  to  requ'W 
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du|«  m  comoliaDce  with  the  terms  of  their  ooofederacji  he  would  iDradc 
Qtueane  wiui  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him  poaeanon  of  thai 
MoriDce.  At  the  tame  time,  he  offered  to  seixl  the  priDoeas  Mary  into 
SfNUD  or  the  Low-CountrieSi  that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  empe- 
for*e  direction,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed  oo  between 
them :  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence,  oe  insisted  that  Francis 
ihoula  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaQr  of 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the^  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  iiim  whose  rights  they  £ia  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
that  Henry  could  expect  that  toe  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  Ms  power  to  jgrant« 
Thej  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  mtention  than  to 
fiimish  Dim  with  a  decent  pretext  for  enteriqj;  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  leouired.* 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  matest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  ot  power  on 
which  they  reliea  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
olyect  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Cnaries  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperor  or  kivg  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan^ 
gerous  pretensions  upon  etbh  of  their  territories,  but  mieht  invade  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  great  solicitude 
cQDoeraiiM:  the  means  of  raising  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  pro^ 
gress.t  But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  little  union,  and  executed 
with  less  v^our,  had  no  effecL  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  be  had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's  threats*  or  overcome  by  his  pro* 
nises,  that  be  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  binding  mmsenf  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  cmperw^  in  return  for  certain  emolu' 
mnHs  which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid  s 
but  Charles  afterwards  refused  to  rati^  the  treaty ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
doerted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  be 
had  b^m  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.} 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  cnaplcycd 
in  order  to  defraud  the  pope  of  thb  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imminent  danger.  Soon  af^r  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German 
troops,  which  liad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per* 
severance,  growing  insolent  upon  the  fame  that^  they  had  acouired,  and 
inpatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises,  with  whicn  they  had 
been  to  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
roolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
airears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
flsoney  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannov  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans ; 
hot  thousfa  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  bad  so  little  prospect  uf 
being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive kin^,  that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  (flsmiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service.§  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now 
appears  veiy  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  most 
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fiuropean  governments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  Charles  was  sus- 
pected hy  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  and  while 
M  was  realljy  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  so 
Jknitedy  tfaa*^^  be  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  ezoeed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

Durtr^  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  forgotten,  detiberated,  with  the  utmost  soli- 
situde,  how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortune 
of  his  adveisaiy.  Some  of  his  counsellors  advis^  him  to  treat  Francis 
witfi  the  magnanimitjr  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  ^  his  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss 
him  on  such  equal  terms^  as  would  bind  nim  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the 
ties  of  gratituoe  and  affection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipu- 
lations. Such  an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  peihaps,  to  be  expectea  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  prince  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less- splendid  scheme,  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity|had  a  greater  number 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's 
genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  makins^  one  great 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  fbiC6s  of  Spain  ana  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered 
from  the  consternation  which  tne  success  of  his  arms  had  occasioned,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  negotiation.  This  proceeded 
partl}r  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mmd.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  on  any  extraordinaiy  armament ;  and  he  himself  haviiu;  never  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
eommitted  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  couosek,  and 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victonr  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  ^e  strength 
of  France  had  been  annihilatecf,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  penon  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  his 
power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francises 
freedom,  and  having  ordered  the  count  de  Roeuz  to  visit  the  captive  king 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  hun  nis  liberty :  Uiat  be  should  restore 
Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly 
wrested ;  that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  they 
m^ht  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ; 
tiiat  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  3ie  king  of  England  for  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples.  Milan, 
or  any  other  territoiy  in  Italy.  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself,  that  he  ^ould  be  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  condi- 
tions, he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  his  dagger 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  **  'Twere  better  that  a  kii^  should  die  thus  ** 
AlarcoD,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  band ;  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life,  than  pnrcbaie 
liberty  by  such  ignominious  concessions.* 

Tfaismortifyingdiscovery  of  the  emperorjs  intentions  greatly  ai^gmented 
F^MKis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  ana  roust  hay« 
dmta  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  Ihini^ 
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which  could  still  administer  any  comfort  to  him.  He  penuadcd  hiniseli^ 
ihst  the  GonditioDs  which  Roeui  had  proiHned  did  not  flow  originalhr  from 
Charies  himaeli^  but  were  dictated  by  toe  rigorous  policy  of  his  ^Jpanish 
Qouocil ;  and  that  therefore  lie  mi^ht  hope,  in  one  personal  interview  with 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance,  than  could  be 
cdected  by  k)oe  negotiations  passing  through  the  subordinate  haixls  of  hia 
Bunisters.  Rely  ins  on  this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  DuToura- 
bfe  an  opinion  of  the  emperor^  character,  he  offered  to  visit  hbAn  Spain, 
aod  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation. 
Lsmoj  emploYed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  tbeta  aentiments ;  and 
concerted  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  executfag  this  reaolution, 
Fiancia  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  aome  prospect  of 
libeitT,  that  he  furnished  the  galleys  necessaiy  for  conveying  him  to  opain, 
Charles  being  at  that  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pcscara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
pofting  him  by  sea  to  Naples ;  though  soon  after  they  set  sail,  be  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  out  the  wind  happening  to  cany  them 
near  the  French  coast,  toe  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his 
own  dooiioions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiriiig 
look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after 
Fnmcis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor^s  command,  in  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  Buch  circumspection  as  ever.* 

A  few  davs  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  be  began  to  be 
sensible  of  nis  bavinc^  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosiQr, 
Henry  VHL  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  whicn  afforded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Hennr's  extravagant  de- 
oiands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  wnich  they  deserved, 
aod  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  protperi^, 
■0  loKer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which 
pleased  his  haughty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  masten  was 
■igbly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  ana  pro- 
frwionw  of  fireodship  to  himself.  These  slieht  ofiences,  added  to  the 
we%htj  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  aon  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
hit  best  offices  m  oider  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a 
ilate  of  captivity.! 

While  tne  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  canyine  on  in  Italy,  which 
threatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
triguing genius  of  Moroiie,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His 
levciige  ud  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  hb  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to 
whose  interest  be  had  attached  himself  in  the  dutcby  of  Milan.  The  delays, 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  granting  Sforza  the  investi- 
Ine  of  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
lepeated  so  ofter^  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that 
rich  oounti^r  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in 
Older  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  desim  thai 
Home,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
Med ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservatiocn,  and  sul^jected 
his  Id  wch  grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependent 
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•n  the  emperor,  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  afibrded  him  hardly 
any  other  security  for  his  possessions  than  the  eood  pleasure  of  an  ambitious 
•uperior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  have  accrued  (ram  the  ad* 
dition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  was  considered  by  Morone 
ts  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of 
Ifais  idea  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy 
fiom  thejjToke  of  foreigners ;  the  darling  scheme,  as  has  been  alreaidy  ob< 
served,  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
oUect  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  glory  of  havinr  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thouj^ht  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile  gemus  soon 
suggested  to  hhn  a  project  for  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  daripg 
one,  but  for  that  verjr  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bdd  and  enterprising 
temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equaUy  enraged  at  Lannoy's  carrying  the 
French  king  into  Spain  ij[ithout  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid 
that  the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Bfadrid,  m  order  to 
guard  against  that  daneer.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
now  devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  eveiy  company,  be 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  ezpressKXis  fuU  of  ran- 
eour  and  contempt ;  be  accused  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  victoiy,  towards  the  oJ)taining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  against  the  emperor  himself^  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  he  ima|^lied,  a  sufficient  sense  oT  his  merit,  nor  be- 
stowed  any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  hit  abilities  in  peaoe  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
executiiK^  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  g^ve  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion; 
and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  vk>lent,  artfully 

K>inted  out  and  aggravated  eveiy  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fuiy . 
e  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  discernment,  as 
well  as  of  latitude,  hi  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  kin^,  without  connilting  the 
man  to  whose  bravei^  ana  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
'  having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, be  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  he  avenged 
for  these  insults,  ami  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  bis 
countiy  frotn  the  oppression  of  stranfj;ers ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence  ;  that  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  gjood  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperre  the  Spanish 
Infantry,  the  only  b^|y  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remamed  in  Itahry 
througii  the  villages  ofthe  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  much  oy  their  exactions  and 
iMolence,  would  gladly  undertake  tus  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  far 
mm,  md  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  ItaJy ;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kii^gdom  h#ui«  aiKi  whose  predecesicm  bad  diqwied  01 
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It  on  many  forrner  occasions,  would  wiUin^ly  gnni  him  the  rig;fat  of  fanreiCl 
ture ;  that  the  Venetians^  the  Florentines,  tjSe  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  be  hid 
communicated  the  scheme  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guaran- 
tees of  his  right :  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer  the  gorem- 
ment  of  one  of  tneir  countiymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  t^ 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  tumected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  nnd  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.* 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  tne  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  WDd 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  infamy  of  betraying  his  soverelgiK 
under  whom  he  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ; 
on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motivfdi,  as  is  usual  afler  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  torow  a  colour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  their 
opinion,  **  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  im- 
mediate sovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  ?"  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  ne^ 
tiation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  great  spirit 
for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  acticn 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abaMoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The 
indisposition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  db- 
temper  which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
coveiy,  than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  mil  information 
concerning  tbe  consphriacy  tirom  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased 
witb  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrigues  fiw 
some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  m^bt  discover  tneir  in- 
tentions more  fully,  ana  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
suspicious  his  long  silence  must  have  appeared  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
that  dishonourable  office :  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  noo^ 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  tnat  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Con- 
sidering the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  oase  ;  but  be  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  full  con^ 
dence  on  his  sincerity,  vbited  him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestiy,  that  he  might  overhear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
terrogate him  as  his  judee.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sforxa 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  by  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held ;  rescara,  by  his  com- 
mand,  seizea  on  eveiy  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
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ind  Mibn»  which  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  defend,  were  cIokIj 
-blockaded  by  the  Imperial  troops.* 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  of  strippuK  the  emperor 
of  what  be  already  possessed  in  Italy » contributed  to  extend  nis  domimoDS 
10  that  countiy,  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  aneemeot 
with  the  French  kin? ,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confeoency  of 
all  Europe,  which  the  progress  of  hb  arms  and  his  ambitkxi,  now  as  uo- 
diapiised  as  it  was  boundiessy  filled  with  general  alann.  He  had  not 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected, 
and  hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  diiplaying  the 
sentiments  becoming  a  gre.it  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  trMting 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenaiy  art  of  a  corsair,  who,  by 
the  rigorous  usage  of  his  prisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  Tor  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  old  castle, 
uoder  a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  mannen  Tendered  his  vigilance 
still  more  disgusting.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a 
mule,  surrounded  with  armed  guards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  ^oot 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  be  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressing  and  sul^ 
missive  importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
high-spirited  prince  :  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and  afWr  laQguidiing  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  the  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  onprincely  ligour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  oden  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hb  dymg  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  witnoot  having 
once  dejpied  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  hu 
life,  and  informed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recuveij,  unless 
he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent.  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  hb 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Favia  must  have  termi- 
nated, immediateij  consulted  his  ministeTs  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  "among  them^ 
represent  to  him  the  indecencr  of  his  vbiting  Francis,  if  be  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  eive  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  dian 
bis  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  hb  prisoner  [Sept  28].  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation^  Charles 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflectcMl 
the  greatest  lionour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  source, 
Francb  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  hb  situation ;  and 
cheered  with  thb  ^leam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re^ 
covering  rapidly  his  wonted  health.t 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  hb  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  minbters ;  and  Francb 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  veiy  galiin||^» 
was  added  to  all  those  be  had  abeady  suffered.  Bourbon  airivinp  in 
Snain  about  thb  time^  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refuted  to  vbit  the  waag 
^  France,  received  his  rebellioua  sulgect  with  the  moit  studied  lespod 
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(Nor.  16].  Hm  met  bim  without  the  gates  of  Toledo»  embraced  him  with 
Iht  greatest  affectiooy  and  placing  4um  oo  his  left  hand,  conducted  him  to 
km  apeitmeot  These  marks  ot  honour  to  him,  were  so  maxiy  insults  to 
the  uo&Htunaie  monarch :  which  he  felt  in  a  veiy  sensible  manner.  It 
aimied  bim  some  coosoUtiony  however,  to  observe,  that  the  sentiments 
ef  dbe  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign.  I'hat 
gcnefous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithi^ndins[  his  great 
tsknli  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him,  to 
aach  m  degree*  that  Charles  having  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villemi  to  per- 
wt  BoortMQ  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo^ 
he  politely  reolied,  ^  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in 
fat  rec|iiest  y^  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  em- 
peror must  not  be  surprised  if^  the  moment  the  constable  departed,,  he 
iboiild  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the 
piescmje  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Chariea  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first 
phoe,  on  the  accomplbhment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  lUeanora,  aueen-dowager  ot  Portugal,  Uie  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  of^  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  bis 
hwfiil  sovereign  ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dan^rous  union» 
had  oAered,  before  he  left  Italy,  to  mairy  that  princess ;  and  as  Eleanora 
beaelf  diaoovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  moDard^ 
than  with  his  exiled  subiect ;  all  these  interfering  circumstances  created 
peat  embarrassment  to  Charles,  and  lefl  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricatipg 
himself  with  decency.  But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thifty-dxy  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
graerab  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  centuiy.  happened  opportunely  at 
mil  jaocture  [December]  for  his  relief.  By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  m  Italr  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuadled  Bourbon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept 
die  ofice  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  g^rant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  forfeits  by  Sforza  ;  snd  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  manyiog  the  queen  of  Portueal.t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuinp^  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  d  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  prdiminary  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  if  he 
slMNild  so  far  foiget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
ticm,  the  fundamental  bws  of  the  nation  would  prevent  its  taking  efi*ect 
Od  his  part  he  was  willing  to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  of 
aD  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  ;  he  promised  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  landb  which  had  been  confiscated  :  be  renewed  his  pro- 
poml  of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  oueen-oowagrer  of  Portugal ; 
aod  trogaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of^  ransom  for  bis  own  person. 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  monarchs  were 
BOW  entirely  lost  ^  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition 
kabouriog  to  avail  itself  ot  every  fevourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentment,  standing  ^rpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
^  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
diilaot.  The  dutclM^  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charies 
permitted  to  vbit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
m  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasooaole  tenns.  Henry  ol 
^''TE*  Interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  both  with 
aouole  success,  that  Francis  in  despair  took  suddenly  the  reaolutiQO  ol 
TTfyifTTg  his  aown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  hb  son  tbi 
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daupbifif  determined  rather  to  end  bis  da^s  in  prison,  than  to  purchase  his 
freedom  bj  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose 
he  8ig;ned  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  carry 
it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
be  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign  oim  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  be  migpbt  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  be  hoped  to  draw 
fiom  ransoming  a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  AlxHit  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
kiiv  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinaiy  exertion  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of 
escapin&[  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  ami  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  bad  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  forming  against 
his  rival  in  Italy,  he  mw  more  compliant  with  regard  to  concessions, 
trostinp:  that,  if  be  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  tocn  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  oo 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  nve  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  ereatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engag^ing  to  restore 
that  dutchy  with  all  it  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  emperor : 
and  Charles  consenting  tnat  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty  ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to  the  emperor,  his  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal  nobili^,  to  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles  swelled  to  a  great  number,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy :  that  be  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  that,  within  six  weeks  aller  his  release,  he  should 
restore  to  Bourbon,  and  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  damages  which  they  had 
sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  he  should  use  his  interest  with 
Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  ana  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
in  eveiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  union,  Francis 
should  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratifi^  by  the 
states,  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom ;  that  upon  the 
emi>eror's  receiving  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at  libeity 
but  in  their  place,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  king's  thiid  son,  sboold  oe 
delireved  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  strei^gtbeo 
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Ikt  amitj  between  the  two  monaichsy  he  mi^ht  be  educated  at  the  Iinpe* 
ml  ooait ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not,  within  the  time  limited,  fulfil  the 
ftipabtionB  in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath, 
lo  letun  into  Spain,  and  to  surrender  himselt  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
anpeior.* 

0T  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  efifectuallj 
Iwnhled  his  riFal,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
Cftr  ptereot  his  re-attainin|[  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opi- 
MQ,  which  the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  it,  was  Teiy  different ; 
IbBj  oould  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  aftiBr  obtaining  his  liberty, 
wmAd  execute  articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  alfthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confine- 
■eot,  he  bad  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent- 
■eot,  tbey  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard 
coaditioas  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  aigu- 
■cots  and  casuistry  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  l>e  necessary  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  coiKluct 
had  been  known  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in 
cofecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he 
asKoibled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  lon^  enumeration 
m  tktir  pretence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnncely  rigour, 
which  the  emperor  had  einployed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  intimidate  him. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
coBKot  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.f  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
lieatiDent  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  hii  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at 
the  tame  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Greatf  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ; 
Ihey  frequently  had  long  conferences  in  private ;  they  travelled  in  the  same 
htler,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  toe 
lattfication  from  Frarice.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full 
fihertv ;  his  guards  were  still  continued ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  be  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner  \  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
ebeervert,  that  a  union,  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  which  there  miriit  be 
diKemed  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  could  not  be  coraial,  or 
«£  kxig  continuance.! 

AUxit  a  month  aRer  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent*s  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  FraiKe ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that, 
ioslead  of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treatr,  she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orleans  along  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  tne  frontier,  as  the  king- 
dom could  suffer  nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  lelt 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experienced  generals,  whom  Charles  had  artfully  included  in  his  nomina- 
tioB.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  nispicioo  of  the 
kiiig*s  sincerity  ifKreasinr,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  pitjof^approachei^ 
ht  endeavoured  to  birxl  nim  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promisei,  which, 
those  he  had  alieady  made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  ibw  to 
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grant  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  rememhranoe  of  mwaj 
afflicting  circumstances  tendered  peculiarij  odious  to  him,  with  the  jor 
natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long-wished-for  journey  towaros 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  iSodj  of  hone  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrired 
at  the  river  Andaje,  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appealed 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  ^ard  of  horse  eaual  in  number  to  Alaicoo^s. 
An  emp^  bark  was  moored  m  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lanooj  with 
eight  gentlemen  put  off  finom  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  Uie  same  mim- 
ber  from  the  French  side  of  the  nver ;  tiie  former  had  the  king  in  his 
boat :  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty 
Tesael ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkbh  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  ciring  aloud  several  times.  ^  I  am  yet  a 
king,'*  gallc^d  full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  tnence  tofiay- 
onne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than 
by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  eighteenln  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  pennitted  him 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  nis  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kine  of  Porttn^l,  and  the  sister  of  John  HI.,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments  ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  had  warmly  solicited  their  soverei^  to  many,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  his  subjects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
with  the  6rst  monarcn  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraoidinaiy  dowry 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  juncture,  was  of  no  small  cooieaiience 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  It]  witn  that 
splendour  and  gayet;^  which  b^ame  a  great  and  youthful  prince*  Charies 
lived  with  Isabella  m  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.f 

During  these  transactions,  Charies  could  hardly  g^ve  any  attention  to 
the  affiirs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  fc^  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  roost  dangerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirety  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  dommc 
slaveiy,  the  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
particulariy  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  conditioo 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  mil  rent  of  their  frrms 
to  the  landlofd,  biit  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  foUow  a  new  professioo,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
Ifaif  datiiedt  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this  privilege  al  a  ctttaiB 
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price.  Besides  this,  all  ^nts  of  lands  to  peasants  expired  at  their  death, 
without  descendini^  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that  erent,  the  landlord  had 
a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture  ;  and  their 
heirs,  m  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  mnt,  were  obliged  to  pay  laij^ 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  ^evous,  were  borne  wi4i 
patience,  because  they  were  customaiy  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro- 
gress of  elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
art  of  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  fforemment,  and  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  orinces  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
imjpositions  oeira;  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  tnese  duties 
being  laid  chiefly  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  ot  life,  aflfected 
tbe  common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
load  to  their  former  biutlens,  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  Talour 
inspired  by  resentment  aeainst  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisition  oi  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  centuir.  The  same  cause 
had  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  ot  Germany  to  rebel 
against  their  superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  though  these  insurrections  vrere  not  attcmled 
with  like  success,  they  could  not,  nowever,  be  quelled  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  bk)odshed.* 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  r^Xhtr  than 
subdued ;  and  their  g^vances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  amis, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  twenty-six,  with  the  most  firan- 
tic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia.  The  peasants 
in  the  adjacent  country  flocxed  to  their  standard  with  the  ardour  and  im- 
patience natural  to  men,  who  having  gpnoaned  long  under  oppressioiiy  beheld 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spreading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of  Germany.  Wl^rever 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all  persons  of 
noble  birth,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  baods.t  Having 
intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
efiectual  metboa  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  thh  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  con- 
taining all  their  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  aims  vvere  in  their 
hands,  tbey  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  these.  The  chief  arttcles  were,  that  they 
might  have  liberty  to  choree  their  own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  fireed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  com ;  that  tb^  might  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  common  ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured;  that  the  administration  of  justice  iiiigbt  be  rendered  less 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachmeots  of  the  lobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.^ 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  being  uiged  by 
rach  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  pbces,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rai^,  without 
skill  in  war,  or  knowledge  of  what  was  necessaiy  for  accomplishing  their 
designs;  all  their  exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 
unmeamng  fury.  To  oppose  thn,  the  princes  and  nobles  at  Smahh  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vasuls  as  tliU  cootnoed  foitUdy  and 
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attacking  tome  of  the  routineen  with  qpeo  forcey  and  others  hj  surprise^ 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who  infested  those^  provinces :  so  that  the 
peasanto)  after  mining  the  oi>en  countiT,  and  losing  upwaros  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  fielo,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  tbeir  grievances.* 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of  Grennanr  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  maae  little  progress ;  and  beine  excited  woolly  bj 

gjlitical  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  dis|>utea  points  }n  reUgionu 
ut  the  phrenzj  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  lefwination 
was  established,  derived  new  strength  from  circumstancespeculiar  to  tfaemt 
and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  refcnrmatioOf 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  couraee  to  overturn  a  system  sup* 
ported  by  eveiy  thing  which  can  commandT  respect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soerer* 
Af)er  having  been  accustomed  to  consukr  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  smd  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  eironeous,  it  was  natural  tor  them  to 
turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  to  think 
of  recti^ing  whatever  disorders  or  imperfections  were  discoveittd  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  m  Thuringia,  a 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  daneer- 
ous  form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  estabUsned 
himself  in  that  country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  mindi 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  among  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness, 
and  lead  them  to  sedition.  ^Luther,"  he  told  them,  ''had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraeed,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  cmier  to  avoid  viccy  (says  ne) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  oo  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  uttle,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  tiitir  whole 
deportment.  Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  (flnect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  wul  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  Tmle  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  wftUield,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshhr,  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  nighly 
acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  olo.  Let  us  beware* 
however,  of  difending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  hb 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them, 
and  having  all  thiofls  in  common,  let  them  live  toeether  like  brethreoy 
without  any  marks  of  subordination  car  pre-eminence,  t 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothiB^  man  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  tiiffiog  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
eveiy  distinction  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishing  property  to  leduoe 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  allsbou/d  receive  their 
subsistence  finom  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  than,  that  the 
design  was  approved  of  by  HeaveOy  and  that  the  Almigfa^  had  IB  a  ^ 
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ascertained  him  of  it4  fudeefls.  The  peasants  set  about  the  execution  of  itf 
not  onlj  with  the  rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  but  with  tfie  anlour  which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  citia  of  which  tbej  were  masters ;  seized  the 
lands  of  the  noblet^  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands 
to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  g^ven  to  people  in  the  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaKing ;  but  Muncery 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessaiy  for 
conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extravannce,  but  not  the  courage,  which 
enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  witn  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field ;  and  though  be  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  meuy 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavaby,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. These  princes,  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  ^neral 
pardon,  if  they  would  inmiediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  tl^se 
deceilfel  promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
peasants  than  his  eloquence,  comusion  and  terror  were  visibW  in  eveiy 
face,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had 
painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  **  Behold,*'  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  *'  the  sign  which  God  has  eiven.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shaU  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude 
set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  nobl^ 
man  who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[May  15] ;  but  the  behavKMir  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  might  iiave  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
succen;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained 
troops ;  above  five  tbousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  makinr 
resistance ;  tbe  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general. 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  todi  punishments  as  his 
crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  wHd  dastardly  spirit 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  nlled 
Grermany  with  such  terror;*  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  afler,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplaiy  prudence  and 
moderation :  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  witoout  sparine  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addresed  a  monitory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanit^r  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  be 
severely  censured  the  seditkMis  spirit  of  the  peasants^  advising  them  not  to 
murmur  at  hardships  inseparable  firom  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for 
redren  by  any  but  legal  means.! 

Luther  i  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble 
fiuBil|y»  wbo^  having  thrown  off  tbe  veil,  had  fled  from  tbe  cloister,  hap- 
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E tiled  thif  year,  and  was  far  from  meetuii^  with  the  same  ai  ^ 
▼en  his  most deroled foUowen  tboughl  this  step  iiMieceiit,at  a  tnne  wheo 
his  couotiT  was  involred  in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never 
roentiooed  it  with  any  softer  appellatioa  than  thai  of  incestuooB  or  pro^me. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression  which  it  had  maae  to  hit 
disadvantage  j  but  being  satisGed  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  cen- 
sure of  his  fhendsy  and  the  reproaches  of  his  advenariesy  with  his  usual 
fiHtitude.* 

This  year  the  lelbrmation  lost  its  first  protectory  Frederic,  dedor  of 
Saxony:  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  far 
his  brotner  John  [May  6],  a  more  avowed  and  aealous,  thov^  less  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  nis  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  tiMed  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  Cnisades  possessed  all  Europe  durinr 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knigfathooa 
were  fi)unded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  iaith  against  heathens  and 
infidels.  Among  these  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrioitt,  the  knights  of  which  distinguished  thennelves  greatly  in 
all  the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  drivenat  last  mm 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native 
countiy.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long 
inactive.  Th^  invaded,  on  veiy  sli^jht  pretences,  the  pnwinoe  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitasts  of  which  were  still  idolaters ;  and  having  completed  the 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  held  it  many 
years  as  a  he(  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  erand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  kiqgs 
of  Poland ;  the  former  struggflng  ior  independence,  while  the  latter 
asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  brandenburgh,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  &ye  hundred  and  eleven,  engaging  keenly  in  this  qaarrcl, 
maintained  a  long  war  with  Skismund  king  ofrtMand :  but  haviiig  become 
an  early  convert  to  Lu^r^s  (foctrines,  this  gradually  iessened  his  seal  for 
the  interests  of  his  firatemity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
fusk)ns  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Sigismund,  greatly  to  his  own  private  emolument  By  it,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erected  mto  a 
secular  and  hereditanr  dutchy,  and  the  investiture  ot  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himseu  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kinn  of  Poland 
as  their  vassal.  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  protesoon  of  the 
reformed  relijpoo,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The  Teotoiik: 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treacbeiy  of  theb  grand  master, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  he  still  kept  possessioo 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  on  posterity. 
In  process  of  tim^  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  tne 
lainily,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  sfaakco  0S9  and  the 
maigraves  of  brandenburgh,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kim  cif  Prana, 
lave  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  GennaiQr>  but 
take  their  rank  among  the  mat  monarchs  of  E4irope.| 

Upon  the  retura  o?  the  Trench  king  to  his  domimoos,  the  eyes  of  afl 
the  powers  in  £urope  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  fint 
motions,  they  might  tbrm  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  ccMiduct. 
They  were  not  held  lonff  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  ha  airivad  at 
%ronne,  wrote  to  the  Kin^  of  £ogland,  thanking  hios  for  the  mal  and 
mctiaa  wherewith  he  had  ipteipoaed  10  his  ikfov^  to  which  ht  ackMnr* 
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ledred  that  he  owed  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's 
UDDassadors  demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required 
bim  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  execution ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  though. 
br  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
pnimisedv  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himseh 
akne,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy^  that  he  could 
not  take  uff  further  step  without  consultii^  the  states  of  ms  kingdom,  and 
Ibat  some  time  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
Che  hard  conditions  which  be  had  consented  to  ratify.*  This  reply  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  being  resolved  to  elude  the 
treaty :  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  veiy  proper  step 
lowaras  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarcb  in  the  war  with  the  cm- 
peior,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  whjch  Francis  made  in 
secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and 
thaty  inste<id  of  intending  to  execute  an  urueasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager 
10  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
moertaintr,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seemirur  impatience  to  break 
through  aft  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
afbirs  in  Ital^  at  that  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza 
was  still  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Milan.  That  feeble 
prince,  deprived  now  of  Moronc's  advice,  and  unprovided  with  every 
thmg  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Vr- 
netiartty  that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  rrlicf. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  bnttlo  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanesr,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  wc  may  rely  on  Guicciardini's  cal- 
culation, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a-day  :t  nor  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country  which  hardly  afRnded  them  subsistence, 
that  they  might  take  pos«ossion  of  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  kii^  was  the  only  thing  which  could  either  save  Sforza,  or 
euble  them  to  protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insults  of  the  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan,  were 
equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  widi  Francis,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  DO  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
rirength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  bring  along  with  it. 
The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
Iweoty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige 
die  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  ot  a 
reasonable  ransom :  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
tiiousand  men,  with  which,  aAer  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  N^aples.  The  king  of  Englami  \%as 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Holyf  becaube  the  pope  was  at  tlie  head  of  it ;  and  hi  order  to  allure  lleniy 
iDore  effectually,  a  pnncipality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thtHi- 
nnd  ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  .settled  on  him  ;  and  hnds  to  the 
vdue  of  ten  thousarKl  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  favourite.}. 
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No  soooer  was  this  leairue  concluded,  than  Clement,  by  the  plenitiMie  of 
his  papal  power,  absolved  Fmncis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
obseire  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its 
effects,  and  destructive  of  that  integ^ty  which  is  the  oasis  of  all  transactions 
among  men,  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as.  in 
virtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obli* 

SatioQs  which  were  held  sacred,  the  interest  of  some^  men,  and  the  cre- 
ulit^  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  dedaoni  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
criminal  and  'impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francb's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  tlioughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  most  uno;enerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  kjiew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  oi  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are 
apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compen 
sation  for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  mightv  consequences,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  lioerty,  was  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in 
relying  so  far  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
king,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  coqjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
of  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  formed 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  hapjpen,  were  the  necessary  result  of 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear;  he  aeter- 
mined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever m%ht  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  not  to  accent  of  any  thii^  which  might  be  offered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  Burgundy .t 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alarcon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  ot  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  oi 
Buii^ndy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbhy  represented 
to  him,  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  from  the  crown,  the  domains 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un- 
impaired. Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  thou^  veiy  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligatbns 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal :  and,  if  ne  should  abandon 
them  to  the  enemiea  of  France,  thej  had  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  rather  to  perish  than  submit 
to  a  kstm  dominioo.  Upon  which  Francis,  tuning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambasnoors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he 
hid  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  ouigundj,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
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millions  of  cmwas.  The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  perceived,  that 
the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  was  concerted  between  th« 
king  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to  him  their 
master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  toe  smallest  point  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  published  with 
great  solemnity  [June  11]. 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  be 
accused  him  of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming 
his  character ;  he  threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  bj  appealing  to  a  general  couDcily 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising  from  the  authority  of  thoM 
assemblies  so  formidable  to  the  papal  sec.  It  was  neceamy,  however, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com- 
bination formed  against  him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unusual  vigour,  in  order  to  send 
supplies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  am'mosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  holjr  league.  Francis,  it  was  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
vigour  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
injuries  to  revenue,  and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  to  recover.  From  dl  these  powerful  incitements, 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloodjT.  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. 
Butt  rancis  had  gone  through  such  a  scene  ot  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranouillity.  To  procure 
the  releaso  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution  of  i3ureundy  by  paying 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief  otgects ;  and  for  the  sake  w 
these,  he  would  williitt;ly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  nattered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  nad  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
eauitable ;  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight* 
which  ihej  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
the  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trustinfi^  to  Francises  concurrence,  commanded  their  troops  to  take  the 
field,  in  order  to  relieve  him  ;  and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
imfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperial bts,  who 
had  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all 
their  enterprises.  But  the  auke  d^Urbincs  their  general,  naturally  alow 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  bj  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that  mieht  agsjandize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope,t  lost  some  opportunities  of  attaching  the  Imperialists  and 
raising  the  siege,  and  refined  to  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
BourMm  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  supply  of 
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money.  He  immediatelj  took  the  command  of  the  army  [July  S4],  and 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  surrender, 
who  retiring  to  Lodi.  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left  Bourboo 
in  full  possession  ot  the  rest  of  the  dutchy,  the  investiture  of  which  the 
eniperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  reGnenoents 
in  negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
Y^d  tor  once  been  over-reached  in  those  veiy  arts  by  a  tramontane  prince. 
He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
taking  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  an 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  thao 
his  timidity  usually  permitted  him,  be^an  to  accuse  himself  of  rashnesB, 
and  to  relapse  into  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

AH  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  doC 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  ^reat  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundaDtly 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uoh 
formly  to  the  Ghibellinc  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  x)ot)cs  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  aiscord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  the  Colonnas 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  and  by  placiiy 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Fompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  bead 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  bat 
conclave  he  imputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attainioi^ 
the  papal  dignity,  of  which,  from  his  known  connection  with  the  emperor, 
he  tnought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  iiyuiy  too 
great  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  thouc^h  he  had  disscntblcd  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  e^ction,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  in  hii 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  beii^ 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  amnassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  revenge  nis  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essential  scnice  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operatiooB, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna^s  measures.  But  Moo- 
cada  amused  him  so  artfully  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence, that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  takiiy 
any  of  the  precautions  necessaiy  for  his  safety ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
prince  possessed  of  great  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdom, 
Colonna  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  hit 
capital,  while  he,  imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome 
permitted  Colonna's  troops,  from  wham  they  apprehended  no  injuiy,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept.  29] ;  the  pope*s  ruards  were  dispeiwd 
in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  dinger,  ashamed  of  hit 
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own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  almost  every  person,  fled  with  precipitation 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  immediately  invested.  The 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  ministers  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most '  licentious 
manner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
every  thing  necessaiy  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  tlie  castle, 
prescribed  to  nino,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions 
w  hich  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from 
the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas.  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  of  placing  rompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
pontiff  Justly  incensed  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his 
master^  interest,  paid  little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortu- 
nate measure,  broKe  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, the  Imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  from  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Geoi^e  Fronsperg,  a 
German  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  vvitn  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  such  influence  and  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countiymen, 
fond  on  every  occasion  of  engaging  in  militaiy  enterprises,  and  impatient 
at  th:it  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlisted  in  bis  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thou- 
sand horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperor 
Lad  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  thoueh 
eveiT  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  the  constitution,  in  oroer  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorily 
refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinaiy  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
army  increased  in  number,  the  more  were  hb  generals  embarrassed  and 
distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difliculties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
self. Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  nungiy  Gennans,  destitute 
of  every  thing.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  tierceness ;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourt>on  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  giving  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  pnncipal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
he  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  with 
so  many  MX>tliing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  affection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  short  of  Uie  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  murmurs.! 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Monnie,  who  having  been  kept  in  orison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  coodemDed  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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tiy  him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats;  and 
such  were  his  singular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he 
always  acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  iu 
a  few  days  from  bein^  Bourbon^s  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime  confident, 
with  whom  he  consuUed  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  be^n  to  entertain,  that 
the  emperor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him  th\s  mvestiture  of  Milan, 
but  bad  appointed  Lieyva,  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be 
spies  on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
his  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained,  at  the  a^  of  four- 
score, all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.* 

Such,  indeed,  were  tbe  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese, 
that  it  became  indispensably  necessaiy  to  take  some  immediate  step  for 
their  relief.  The  arrears  of  tbe  soldiers  increased  daily;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals:  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  military 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  country  entirely  drained  and 
ruined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband 
the  army,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  countir.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  wito  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  from 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  withoutpaying  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family,  seized  their 
places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  tbe  cruelty  which  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  AAer  this,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet, 
be  made  some  proeress  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  vice- 
roy being  no  less  c^stitute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the  money 
lequisite  for  a  vigorous  defence .t 

1537.]  These  proceedings  of 'the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  rendered  necessary ;  ana  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvantages,  as  fumishea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  com- 
mitted tbe  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
leave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  differing  from 
each  other  in  language  and  manners  ;  without  money,  without  magazines, 
without  artillery,  without  carriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  things 
which  arc  necessary  to  fbe  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  and  motions  of  a  gjeat  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  country 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  impracticable  ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  his  own  in 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions,  ana  to  improve  every 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
rided  they  were  lor  a  march,  followed  him  with  ereat  cheerfulness,  liis 
first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  hare 

Satified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  citjr ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
c  confederate  generals  rendered  the  design  abortive  }  nor  had  he  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonably 
supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
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irhich  had  neither  artillery  nor  ammunition^  Having  failed  in  hoth  these 
attempts  to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessitjr 
of  advancira^  But  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  field  ;  his  troops 
had  sufferea  eveiy  calamity  that  a  long  march,  toeether  with  the  uncommon 
rigour  of  the  s^^ason,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  neceaunr 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's  countnr ;  the  magnificent  promises  to  whicn 
they  trusted,  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  brake 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restmin 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury ;  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  transports  of  their  ra^e,  was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  from 
his  quarters.*  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  oegan  at  last  to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
himself ;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentiriel ;  be  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  ioined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  whichy 
with  high  praises  of  nis  TskMir,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  niilitaiy 
raillery  on  nis  poverty ;  and  wheiever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at 
discretion.  Encouraged  hj  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entireljr  foi]^t 
their  sufferings  and  complamts,  and  followed  nim  with  the  same  implicit 
confidence  as  formerly.t 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the 
most  disquietir^  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  both,  fluctuated  in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  canoe  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking 
resolutions,  which,  next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discero- 
ine  than  in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  oa 
what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  time  be  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vigour ;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all  differences  to  a  final 
accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  Knowine  his  passion  for 
TKgotiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  tor  that  purpose. 
His  timidity  at  length  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March  IS],  of  which  the  following  were  the  chiefarticles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  alsolved  from  censure,  aixi  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  l)e  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approaching  nearer  to  that  city, 
or  to  Florence.!  On  this  hasty  treaty,  whicn  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  aflbrding  htm  any  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  hi^  con- 
fidence disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement's,  who  on  every 
other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unac* 
countable  to  Guicciardini,  who,  beir^  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
sary-general and  resident  in  the  confederate  srmy,  had  great  opportunities 
as  well  as  great  abilities,  for  otwerving  bow  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were» 
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that  be  imputes  the  pope's  conductt  at  this  juncture,  ivbolly  to  iofatuation, 
which  those  who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.* 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  g^at 
sinoeritj ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy ,  wished  to 
turn  Bourbon's  arms  aeainst  the  Venetians,  who»  of  ail  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  tiie  greatest  vigour.  With  thb  view  he 
detached  a  courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers 
would  have  been  daimrous ;  his  command  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  morti^ng  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate  ;  for  th^ 
reasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastiod  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  d!urst 
not  approacn  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  n^ed 
and  tnreatened,  demanding  the  accomplishn^nl  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  general  Imnself  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  every 
person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
resisting  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Clement  alone, 
relying  on  some  amb^uous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  bis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security .t 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Flo- 
rence, towards  which  he  had  oeen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  hu  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessaiy  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which 
was  no  ]e83  darine  in  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinioo 
of  that  age.  Tma  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Rome.  Many  reasons, 
liowever,  piompted  him  to  it.  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who 
hid  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined  mni  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  leag]ue 
affainst  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  gratifying  the  rapacity 
of  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  woula  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would  acouue  fix)m  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  tne  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  ra  his  own  name.| 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidly 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  *  His  soldieis,  now 
that  tliey  had  their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue^nor 
famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  tncy  beein  to  move  from  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  bow  fallacious  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time 
now  remained  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  proper 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
ment's feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train- 
btarenof  the  cardinals;  he  repaired  the  breaches  hi  the  walls;  be  began 
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IB  erect  Dew  works ;  be  excomtnunicated  Bourbon  and  all  his  troopty 
bnndiw  the  Germans  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
that  of  Moors.*  Trusting  to  these  ineffectual  militaiy  preparations,  or  to 
his  spiritual  anns,  which  were  still  more  despised  bj  rapacious  soldiers, 
he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  bis  natural  timiditj,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  might  easily  hare  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained  several  marches 
00  the  duke  d^Urbino's  anny,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the 
pabces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tiao  commonwealth,  the  riches  ot  all  Europe  bad  flowea  during  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand  j  and  com- 
mandii^  them  to  refresh  themselves  at  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in  rewaraof  their  toils  and  valour,  the 
ofalf^l  ■      ' 


the  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  io  the  momine,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  eitoer  by  bis  deam  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  ne  wore  a  vest 
of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  bit  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
nstaody  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano- 
ther of^Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  ;  a  sepa- 
rate attack  was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  wajh 
port  them  as  occasion  should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their 
approach  until  the^r  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
luabed  on  to  the  assault  with  an  imjpetuosity  hei^^htened  by  national  emu- 
btioo.  They  were  received  at  first  witn  fortitude  e(|ual  to  their  own; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon^s  troops,  notwith- 
standing all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  way ; 
irhen  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  Tate  of  the 
day  depended,  Ieai>ed  from  his  horse,  ];^ressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mount  it,  cncourae:ing  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
But  at  that  ver>'  Instant,  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his 
groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  nut  dishearten  his 
troops  ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  bad 
lhu<(  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers 
souo  missed  their  genenl,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  eveiy 
time  of  danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  ani- 
mated them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the 
line,  accompanied  with  the  ciy  of  biood  and  rtcenge.  The  veterans  who 
defended  tlic  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained 
body  of  city  recruits  t1t>d  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irre 
list  ill  le  viofence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

Duriqg  the  combat,  Clement  was  empbyed  at  the  high  altar  of  St 
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Peter's  church  in  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  rlctonr. 
No  sooner  was  be  informea  that  bis  troops  began  to  give  way,  than  be 
fled  with  precipitation ;  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than 
any  thing  already  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site gate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  be  shut  nimsell  up, 
together  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  fereign  ambassadors,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  be  an  insecure  retreat.  In  bis  way  fix>m 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the  cnes  and  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  misery  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  militaiT  rage,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  the  (^rmans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentious- 
ness 01  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons, 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injuiy.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  vii]^in8,  were  all 
the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  ctrried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  Iroi>erialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months  ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 
insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Theii  booty  in 
ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised  by 
ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  sere- 
ral  different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
fiAh  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  hy  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.! 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  ImDerial  army  devolved  on 
Philibert  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillag^e  as  were  necessaiy  to 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of 
his  error  m  having  retired  into  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialists,  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  siege  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke 
d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatted  against 
the  family  of  Medici  to  the  gloiy  of  delivering  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  for- 
ward so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo, 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.}  Clement,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  oi  famine  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesn,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ; 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of' strength  belonging  to  the 
church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostases.  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  until 
the  chief  articles  were  penormecL  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Alarcon,  who,  by  his  seyere  vigilaoce  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  full 
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proof  of  bis  being  qualified  for  tbat  ofTicc  ;  and  tbus,  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent, {\\o  !%:ime  man  )i:td  the  custody  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages 
who  had  Ix'en  mado  prisoners  in  Lurupe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less 
surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  bis  joy 
fR)m  his  subjects,  wiio  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  be 
declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance^  disclaiming  bis 
having  had  any  kik>wledge  of  Bourbon^s  intention.*  He  put  himself  and 
court  into  mouminf^c ;  commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered 
lor  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stop|>ed  ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
less  hypocritical  than  gross ;  he  appointed  prayers  and  pn)cession8  through- 
out all  Spain  for  the  rccoveiy  of  the  pone^s  liberty,  which,  by  an  order 
to  his  generals,  he  could  have  immediately  granted  liim.t 

The  gooil  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
another  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Huneaiy  witn  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  11.,  king  of  that  country  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an 
imnrudenco  still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  raul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk- 
wanl  general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  ^irt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  a«  well  as  by 
the  im;)etuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  danger,  out  were  impatient  of  long^ 
scnice,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  29,  1526],  in  which  the 
king,  the  llower  of  the  Hunsarian  nobility,  an<l  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct.  Solyman,  after  his  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the  s^reatest  strength  in  the 
southern  ])rovinces  of  Hungary,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  country, 
carried  near  two  hundred  tnousand  persons  into  captivity.  As  Lewis  was 
the  la^t  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kiiurdonis;  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  nmnarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however, subsisted  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
iK>wer,  that  the  cn)wns  werti  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  ri^^hts,  if  they 
iKid  not  l)een  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard. 
i»iit  his  own  personal  merit ;  the  n*sj'pct  (lue  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest 
Mif»narch  in  Christendom;  the  necessity  of  choosir^a  prince  able  to  afford 
\u^  subjects  Si)me  n(lditi<»nal  protection  against  the  xurkish  arms,  which,  as 
they  hud  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatlj  dreaded;  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  nis  sifter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  king,  over- 
came tin:  prejudices  which  the  fUingarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch- 
duke as  a  loreigncr;  and  though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vay- 
Wfvle  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  FerdinaiHi  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  Th<'  states  of  Buhenna  imitaUMl  the  example  of  their  neigli- 
Niur  kingdom;  but  in  onler  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privileges, 
they  obliged  Fenlinand,  before  his  con)nation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termeil  a  ReicrBe,  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pre- 
vious ridit«  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntaiy  election.  By  such  a  vast 
acces«>ion  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  in 
process  of  time  to  their  famil^,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  had  rendered  them  so  kHmidablc  to  the 
rest  of  Grermanjr.* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely 
favoun^le  to  the  proeress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment'f  conduct,  and  fully  employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had 
formed  against  him,  had  little  inclination  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any 
measures  for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  [June  25, 1526],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they 
would  wait  patientljTf  and  without  encouraging  innovations,  for  the  meetir^ 
of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
regular  step  towaras  reforming  abuses  in  the  church ;  but  contended  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice,  concemiitg  the  dis- 
couragement of  innovations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even  during  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casscl  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacraments  according  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apology  forliis  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  the 
ernperor,  after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  ponti£Ps  iognti- 
tude,  deceit,  and  amoition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
ap;gravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  nme 
time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par- 
tiality and  injustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  their  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  churchy  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summonii^  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.J  This  manifesto,  little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industry, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every  rank,  did  much  more  than 
counterbaQance  the  efiect  ot  all  Charleses  declarations  against  the  new 
opinions. 


BOOK  v. 


Ths  acco«int  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  lieen  treated 
filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessing  that  di|rnity  ouglit  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
on  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  impiety  that  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Churdi. 
Francis  and  Heniy,  alarmed  at  the  progress  ot  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy* 
had  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  vigORxis  divenkm  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  force  ofevery  motive 
which  had  ioflueuced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased ;  ana  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the  pope  out  of  the  empenir's  bands,  a 
riKMsiire  no  less  politic  than  it  appearca  to)>e  pious.  This,  however,  ren- 
<)f?red  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  hostile  intentions  at^ainst  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  <is  it  was  by  vigorous  ope 
ritions  thrnj  ihcy  niie^ht  contribute  most  effectually  towards  delivering 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  lil>orty.  Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  in 
his  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement  had 
carried  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 
C-harles  to  attain  advantages  wnich  he  mi^ht  easily  have  prevented ;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  often  guilty, 
by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  interposi- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
Italy,  and  acquiring  by  that  means  sucn  superiority  of  power,  as  would 
erublc  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and 
pres<;nts,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglected  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  em{>eror.  Besides  all  these  public 
considenitions,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature; 
having  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcing^ 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority  would  l)e  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire 
as  much  merit  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  deliverance.  • 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious. 
WoIscy  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unfKHinded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  jperson  at  Amiens  [July  11],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  ag^recd 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  should  l^  the 
tiieatre  of  war,  the  strength  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contingent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
funiish,  were  settled ;  ^and  if  tne  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immeaiatelr 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Aug.  18].  Heniy,  who  took 
tivcry  riisolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  alliaocey 
tli.it,  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect, 
he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English  monarchs  to  the 
crr>wn  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
as  a  full  comp>ensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  ana  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona»  who 
eovemed  their  city  in  the  pope's  name ;  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici ; 
Broke  in  pieces  the  statues  of  Leo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themseWes 
a  free  sta:e,  re-established  their  ancient  poptilar  |;ovemment.  The  Vene- 
tians, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seised 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belorai:ing  to  the  church,  under  preteit  of 
kf^eping  them  in  deposite.  The  dukes  of  Urbiiio  and  Feirara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  niined.f 

I^annoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  deriye  some  solid  benefit  Aqb 
that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  smch  splendour  and  superioritj  to  Ms 
master's  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  togtter  with 
Moncada,  and  the  marquis  del  Quasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which 
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they  could  assemble  io  the  kii^dom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  rein 
forcement  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Home  ;  foi 
the  soldiers  envying  the  wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their  liccne. 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  g:atbered  the  eleaning^,  which  had  escaped 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gcnnans.  There  was  not  now  any  anoj 
in  Italy  capable  ot  making  head  against  the  Imperialists ;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Boloprna,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  ecde 
siastical  state,  than  to  have  appeared  before  them.  But  the  soldiers  baTioi 
been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci* 
pline,  and  bavin?  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  chr 
almost  without  tne  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  milt 
tary  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  ser>'ice,  that  they  reiused  to  leaw 
Rome,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ;  a  condition  which  they  luiew  U 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  they  declared,  that  they  M'ould  not  obe] 
any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  anny  had  chowj 
general.  Lannoy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  renuM 
among  licentious  troops,  M'ho  despised  his  digTiity,  and  hated  his  penoo 
returned  to  Naples :  soon  af^er  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Moncada  tnouigli 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  rcnson.  The  prince  of  Orange,  ] 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  gon 
will  of  soldiers,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious* 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  < 
mands.  Thus  the  emperor,  instead  c»f  reaping  any  of  the  advantage  w! 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  n'duction  of  Home,  had  the  mortificatioi 
to  see  the  most  formidable  bo<iy  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  iril 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impouibJ^I 
rouse  them.* 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form 
schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope, 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly  restored  republic  of  Flon_ 
veiT  imprudently  ioined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  tb 
Italians  entertained  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  nnaitei 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  I 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctaitcc  he  undertook  that  office,  being  unwillin 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  dllTirultics  an<i  disgraces,  which  tK 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upo 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command  ;  and  th 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  cmpera 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  cnrn'ing  on  the  exj>edition.  Lav 
tree's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  succc:sslul.  By  the  ai 
sistance  of  Andrew  Dorla,  tne  ablest  >ea  otlirer  of  that  nge,  he  rendeie 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in  that  republic  the  faction  o 
the  Pregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  Fi.inee.  lie  obliged  Alexai 
dria  to  surrender  aAer  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  fhi 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavi.-i,  which  had  so  long  n>sisted  the  am 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  cruelty,  which  tb 
memoxy  of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  betallen  the  French  nation  before  il 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  LeTra  di 
fended  with  a  small  body  of  tn)ops,  kept  together,  and  supported  by  hi 
own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  h 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  bis  arms  against  that  country.  Bi 
Lautrec  durst  rx)t  complete  a  conque«<t  which  would  have  been  so  boooo] 
able  to  himself,  and  of  such  advantage  to  tlie  league.  Francis  knew  h 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  i 
lUljy  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afnia,  that  i 
wm  ooce  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  second  but  ookU 
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the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For 
tliis  reason  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
viti;:our  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  imiK)rtunities  of  the  pope,  and  tlie 
soTicilations  of  the  Tlorentincs,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for  protec- 
tion, were  so  ui^ccnt  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching 
forward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  \  enetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  siec:e  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  liad  time 
to  deliL>erate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope*s  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  An^celo.  Notwithstanding  the 
.spcciims  vcMi  of  religion,  with  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
actions  Charles,  in  many  instances,  af spears  to  have  been  but  little  un<i(rr 
tlie  influence  of  religious  considerations,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  oi:ca- 
siiiu,  expressed  an  mclination  to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  indulge  hb  ambition  with  the  si>ectacle  ot  tne  two  most  illustrious 
l>ersonages  m  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court.    But  the  fear  of 

Jpviiig  new  olTencetoall  Christendom,  and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with 
lorror,  obliged  him  to  fort>go  that  satisfaction.!  'ine  progress  of  the  con- 
feilcrates  made  it  now  necessai^',  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  place  of  confinement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Many  considerations  imiuced  him  to  prefer  the  fonner,  particularly 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  anny,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the  b«  ginning  of  the  year,  and 
havin:j  laid  belbre  them  the  state  of  his  af&.irs,  and  represented  tne  neces- 
sity ol  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  wh  jm  envy  at  the 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  against  him,  he  demanded 
a  lar<;e  supply  in  tlic  most  pressing  terms  [PVb.  11] ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  the 
natic'M  was  already  exhausted  by  cxtraonhnary  donatives,  refused  to  load  it 
with  any  new  burden,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  in  this  resolution.^  No  resource,  therefore* 
remained,  but  tlie  extorting  fn)m  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  sufli- 
cient  for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vaio 
to  mention  to  tiiem  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  to- 
wards hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardiail  Colonna,  and 
wrought  upon  his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  thcw'orld, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  fonner  dignity.  By  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone.  who* 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  wnich  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  strongly  display  his  character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and 
authorit]^  with  tne  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  removed  ail  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodatioiiy 
and  brought  the  treaty  for  Cl(>mcnt\s  liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditkms 
hanl  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  ex{)ect.  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  ib  ready  mone}',  a  hundred  thou- 
sarMl  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
of  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  montns  a  hundred  and  Sfty  thousand 
more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Charies*  either  in 
Lombardy  or  in  >aples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  ofcruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
the  emperor  in  po<:session  of  seven  1  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  ol  these  articles.^  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonicaii 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  deliFering  him  from  imprisonment  [Dec.  6].  But 
Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months, 
as  well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was 
90  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put 
off  his  deliverance,  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  nieht  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  Alarcon 
having  remitted  somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning 
at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  sinele  officer ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrcc,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him 
liberty.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  re- 
paired to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rieour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly. 
He  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro- 
posed to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  his 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  together  with  the  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in 
that  country.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determinea  by  the  judges  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  pro- 
positions beinjg^  made  to  Henj^,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
king,  whom  it  more  neari]^  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them ; 
and  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantlj^  to  have  closed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.f  But  his  views  were  now  much  chanj^ed ;  bis 
alliance  wich  Hennr,  Lautrec's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  bii 
army  there  above  tnat  of  the  emperor,  hardlj  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  hb  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evadii^  what  the  emperor 
had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforza,  fur  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered  mudi  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor's 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
tnx^s  left  Italy,  or  surrendered  Crenoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  de- 
mands, as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, irritated  Charles  to  such  a  deerce,  that  he  could  hardly  Ibten  to 
them  with  patience :  and  repenting  of  Lis  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  unpression  on  his  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Ileniy  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave.]; 

Next  day  [Jan.  32, 1528],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character, 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court, 
and  Iwing  admitted  mto  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  Vith  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  de* 
nounced  war  against  him.  Charles  received  botn  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  bis  OfWD  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  tne  sentiments 
which  be  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defance  of  the  English  monareh  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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tif  tloiTnry  aii'l  rc:<pt'ct.  Hi-  rfniy  l«)  tlio  French  kinj(  alioun'k'il  with 
th.it  irriiimriy  ol*  cviTc-^i'Mi,  whit  ii  juT-mul  rivaUhip,  i'.\;i>|)irr:iliMl  hy  the 
rririii.  try  nf  ninny  injiiri«  •.  iri'lji  trl  ;i.-  \\r!l  ;i«^  sNlTrrL-fi,  nalur.illy  >ii;r::("<ts. 
Ill  «!• 'iiP'l  th«i  Kniiu  h  hrr.iM  !«•  ar(jij:iint  hi*  sovi-rtij^n,  lh.it  hr.  wduM 
hrnrrfurlh  «:on^iihr  him  not  "nly  .i-  .1  hi^*-  \i'-!:itnr  (if  puhlic  l.iilh,  hnl  as 
d  slMriLC'T  t'»  th«:  hnnuur  an«l  intt'-^rjiy  !»«M«»!ninLr  a  ^rnlli-rn.ui.  Fianri", 
t(X)  hiL:h-''iMriliMl  'n  ln.ar  «U('h  an  irn|>n!  '.tinnji.id  H-tviursi'  tu  an  nncunnnoii 
f\|'iMlifn?  in  «;r«li:r  t<i  vin'iiril*^  hi*  rhir.irttr.  llv  in-lunlly  >fnl  hack  llui 
hiT.ihi  with  a  tarttl  i.i  ili-iinur,  in  u  hich  h«-  iravi-  lh<:  <-nij'«:iur  lliir  \\v.  in 
lui'ni.  I  !i.ill(-n:r«tfl  him  t<i  ->in^h:  cMiih.it,  nquniti'i  him  to  nanic  thi:  liinc; 
:in>l  plirc  ol  ihi:  i  in  «»nnlM-.  an<l  ihf  urapun-^  with  \vhi<h  he  rhnse  to 
Iiirljf.  Cliarlis,  a*  he  vva-»  not  in!iij«»r  t<i  hi«»  'ival  in  spiiil  av  Ijiavi-ry, 
rei'lily  acrfjiti  .1  the  chaUfnir*-' ;  hut  after -e\iTft  •ne-'.atfe's  ciinrerninL;  tlie 
arranufement  dI  all  th«"  rirciiin-lancf  ^  ri-l.itive  to  ih.'  conihat,  acrorniianied 
ivilli  rnntuai  rciTO.ichf"-,  hor-Ierini;  on  the  moat  in>ii:r''nt  scurrility,  all 
tliouifht-i  (»f  this  duel,  more  hecornmi:  the  her'«i:>  of  lornanee  than  the  two 
i;rr.ite-t  m<marchs  uf  their  aire,  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

The  example  of  two  perM»na:ri"s  .so  illu.-trious  drew  .such  ;;i-ner.jl  ntton- 
tio:u  and  carritMl  with  it  *o  inueh  authority,  that  it  hail  Lon:>iilfi.ih!e  intiu- 
enre  \\\  pnvlui;in«^  an  import.int  chanLje  in  manners  all  o\ir  Kuropc. 
Duels  as  ha<  aln^ady  heen  oh?erve'i,  had  lonijbeen  (>erniitted  by  the  laws 
of  .ill  thf>  Kur«ip4*an  nations,  and  lorminj^  a  part  ot  their  juii'-prudencCy 
were  authori/cil  hy  the  mairistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  tht;  moit  pro^)er 
method  of  terminatinic  questi^ms  with  rtrijanl  to  jnoperty,  or  of  decidnig 
thi-e  which  n^pected  crimes.  But  sini<:ic  combatd  hein<  considered  as 
^t)!«-!nn  appiMJs  to  the  omniscii-nce  and  justice  of  th«;  Supreme  IJeini;,  they 
were  allow«'d  only  in  iMihlic  cau.-e.'*.  accordin^^  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
and  <  arrietl  on  in  a  jmiicial  form.  Men  accustomed  t«>  this  niannerof  dt;- 
ci«;i.)n-  in  .1  court  of  juMice,  were  naturally  hd  t(» apply  it  to  i>ersonal  an«l 
piivati*  quarreU-.  Duels,  which  at  first  couM  lie  api>ointi'd  by  the  civil 
;ii  lj»'  alo!ie.  Were  fou;;ht  without  the  interpo<>ition  of  hn  autliority,  anii  in 
c.iM-H  to  which  the  law«»  did  not  extend.  '1  In:  tiaii'^action  beiween  Ch-irles 
and  Francis  St rcjiurly  countenanced  this  pnictice.  (pon  every  alFront,  or 
irijiirv.  v.hich  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  &:r'nllem.m  thou&:ht  him>elt' 
«'rril!«d  to«ir.iw  hi^  sword,  and  to  call  on  hi-  ad*er-.ir_\  to  i^ive  hhn  .sitis- 
t.ii-.tio'i.  Sach  an  opinion  becomiui;  pn'\a!»ut  amonirnunof  (i«rce  coura.re, 
of  lnj:h  spirit,  and  «»f  rude  manners,  whi  n  otltnce  w;>  often  triven,  and 
n.-viMiL^e  wa*  always  prompt.  pn»duccd  ino-t  latal  <«in-eipieni c-.  ."Much 
of  tin  bc«-i  bliMjd  inChri'^temiom  was>hfd;  many  u-etul  lives  wer»:  sacri- 
lici-  i :  .iii'l.  at  ^iv.wv'  p«Tiod-;,  war  itself  had  Inriifv  bM-n  inore  desipuitive 
ill  M  tin  -♦•  ]»ri\.ite  contests  of  hoiKUU'.  S»  powertul.  however,  i:»  the dtjmi- 
r.l'.n  if  fi-hion.  th.it  neillnr  the  terror  «)f  i"nii  i.iws,  nor  ri.'veren<-e  K»r 
n.iiji««n,  h.ivi.'  been  able  <Mitirely  t(»  abolish  a  pnctice  uiJ^nown  ainoo}; 
::j(  .ih«  i»  iif.«,  and  not  juitillable  by  any  principle  i^\  rea^^t-ri ;  thouuh  at  the 
"■ii.'ii'  ti:iie,  it  nuj-^t  )>e  admitted,  thit  to  t!ii?  ab*:urd  ci]>1<»:m,  we  must 
a-iribe  i[i  some  deicree  the  r\tra«»rdinaiT  tr»ntleties«.  and  complai.-anre  oi* 
modern  mann*  rs,  .tnd  that  ri -{u'ctinl  atti  ntion  of  o;it>  man  to  another, 
whii  h  at  prosiMit  render  the  >o«-<  il  intercourrcs  of  lile  l.irmore  ii'reealde 
a»i  1  decent,  than  amontT  the  nh'-t  i  jvili/.od  nations  «»f  antiipiity. 

Whde  the  two  rnonaich-  m  tiiu  d  -or  ii;er  to  trnninate  their  ipnrrel  by 
a  pergonal  combat,  La'itifc  i  .M.-i/iin-il  hi>  operation.-,  whi<  h  )'r'oini-ed  to 
be  m-ire  decisiv*  .  His  army,  which  was  now  inrreaseil  ti»  thnly-live 
lh>';'*'nd  im-n.  .'Mivance-l  by  t;r»'at  manhes  towanis  Naple-  |l-*ei'.].  '1  he 
h  if'.r  tif  tht.'ir  aj'pnich.  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  arnl  tlu-  entri.'.ities 
'  •  !ii  •  psince  ol  Oian.M*,  prevaileil  at  1  i-t  on  the  Imperial  Inmi'-s,  though 
■'  i  b  ■!:iri.  nity,  to  -I'lit  Koine    ol"  which  thi-y  had  kept  pr.-i  -  loii   dijrin;^ 
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Xi^n  months.  Rut  of  that  floijri>liinc;  army  whidi  had  cnterfil  the  citjT^ 
.s<:arcely  one  half  rcmainod  ;  tlie  nst,  cut  otf  hy  the  plajfuc,  or  wasted  by 
di-icases,  tlw)  etfects  of  their  inactivity,  intemperance,  anci  debauchery, 
fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Lautrec  made  the  grcate>t  cfl'orl-s  to 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  toward-?  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  con^lucted  them  with  little  lo>s  to 
Naples.  'J'he  people  of  that  kinejdom,  extremely  imj>atient  to  &hrike  off 
the  Spanish  y(»ke,  received  the  French  with  open  armi*,  wherever  they 
Aopean'd  to  take  iM)Ssession  ;  and,  Gaeta  ami  Naples  excepte<i,  hardly  any 
}>lace  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  ot  the  Im]K'rialists.  The 
]>reservation  of  the  Inrmer  was  owin^  to  the  strenj]:th  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  oi  the  Im]>enal  aniiy.  Lautrec,  how- 
i.'ver,  sat  down  l>el()n?  Naples ;  but  findinjc  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a 
city  by  force  while  detended  by  a  whole  armv,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  l)ut  less  danijerous  method  of  blockade  ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  apj)cared  to  him  effectual,  he  cont'idently  assured  his 
master,  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besiep:ed  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  .«<'a.  The  c^alleys 
ot  Andrew  I)oria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philipnino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  tlic  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the 
viceroyaity,  ricged  out  a  number  of  galley's  superi<»r  to  Doria's,  manned 
tlicm  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  ami  goin^  on  board  liimself, 
together  with  the  marquis  ael  Guasto,  attacked  Philii)pino  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  numl>er  of  the  Si)aniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Gua^to,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  beiiur  taken  pri- 
soners, ivtrc  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  rhilippino  as 
trof>hies  of  his  victory*  to  his  uncle.t 

Notwithstandintr  this  tialtering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lantrec's  expectations.  Clement,  thouirh  he  always 
acknowledged  his  bein^  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recover}' of  hi^  liberty, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
thcemj»eror,  was  in>t  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude, 
iK>r,  which  i'«  mon*  extraonlinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  ot  revenge. 
His  past  mist'ortunes  n-ndeied  him  more  CL^iitious  than  ever,  an«i  his  recol- 
lection of  the  errors  which  he  h.id  committed,  increased  the  natural  invso- 
lution  of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises  he  secretly 
neifi^tiated  with  Charles  ;  and  Ix'ina:  solicitous,  above  all  thirtirs.  to  n> 
establi.sh  his  family  inFlorr:nce  with  its  ancient  auth<jrity,  which  he  could 
not  expect  from  Francis,  who  ha<i  entered  into  strict  alliance  w  ith  the  new 
republic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enenjy  than  to  that  of  his  benc- 
t'actor,  and  ijavc  liautrec  no  assistance  towards  cairyin^^on  his  oprrat ions. 
The  Venetians  viewini;  with  jealousy  the  pn>grcss  ot  the  Frenrh  arms, 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  mariiinu-  towns  in  the  Nea]»olitan 
dominion:)  as  were  to  ije  ]H)«'C'S«»ci1  by  th<'ir  republic,  while  they  were 
altoi^ether  careless  alK>nt  the  redurtinn  of  Naple-,  i»n  wbi»h  the  succi  -s  «•! 
the  common  cause  depeniled.J  The  kuvx  "f  Kriirland,  in>te;id  of  beins; 
.d)Ie,  as  had  been  pn»iected,  to  embarras-^  th'*  empeiur  by  altackiic  hn 
territories  in  tlic  I^jw-CouF»trics  lound  his  subji'd;*  h»  avfM>e  to  an  unne- 
rr«<s.iry  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  traiii:  of  the  nation,  that  in 
order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  pul  a  stop  to  lh<.'  in.-urnc  lions  reaily  to 
break  out  amor^  tl)cm,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  eight 
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hlonUis  with  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands.*  Francis  himself,  with 
the  same  iinpardonahie  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  heen  guilty* 
bekI  for  which  he  had  sufTcrcd  so  .severely,  neglected  to  make  pn)pt:r  re- 
mittances to  Lautrcc  for  the  support  of  his  arniy.t 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  proj;ress  of  the  French,  discou- 
rac:in^  both  the  eeneral  and  his  troops;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
proved  a  fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  ofBcer,  the  citizen 
of  a  republic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea  service,  retained 
the  spirit  of  indep<mdcnce  imtural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

A  strangt*r  to  tne  arts  of  submission  and  flatteir  necessary  in  courts,  but 
consciouM  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  ana  importance,  he  alwa3's 
oflcnui  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints  and 
femonstrances  with  l)oIdness.  The  French  mhiisters,  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference  ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Dorians  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally representing  him  as  a  man  haughty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  himself,  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  miiid  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  affronts,  and 
indignities  put  upon  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ; 
his  advice,  even  in  naval  affiiirs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  atternpt  was  made 
to  seize  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-6ght  oft  Naples;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injury  otfercd  to 
his  countrjr  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French 
began  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  lone:  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatn!d  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce.  Doria, 
animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country* 
remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  a&:gravated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  mi^st  oilious  liirht,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieux,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu* 
tion  of  which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  mos<t  profound  secrecy 
was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelli£;cnce  of  it, 
an<i  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  sal'ety.  (luasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
oAen  allured  him  by  m«ignificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  empcn)r*s  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  tliis  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
bis  officers  to  the  Imyterial  court  with  his  overt ua'S  and  demnnds.  The 
negotiation  was  r)ot  long ;  Charles  fully  sensible  of  the  imitortance  of 
such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  reouired.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission,  together  with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoisting  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  tow.inls  Naples, 
not  to  block  UP  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  city,  ns  he  had  formerly  e;i- 
gasred,  but  to  nring  them  protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communirati«jn  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  antl  the  Frcnrn 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  threat  straits  fur 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  OraiKjf.  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
ih  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  >iiowcd  himself  by  his  pnideiit 
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conduct  worthy  of  that  hoDour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of 
bis  generals  had  twice  acquired  him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who,  re- 
membering the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  commapd, 
served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportonity  of  harassinr 
the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weasened  them.* 
As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  countiy 
during  the  sultry  month*,  bep^  to  break  out  among  the  French  troops. 
The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Imnerial 
army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  niged  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  imection.  Of  the  whde 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  su£Bcient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  bein^  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  strm^lin^  loc^  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamitie^ 
which  preyed  oo  bis  mmd  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his 
body,  died  [Auj^st  15^  lameiitii^  the  negligence  of  his  soverei^  and 
the  infidelity  of  his  allies,  to  which  so  many  nrave  men  had  fallen  victims.! 
By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  marquis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altoeether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust.  He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aversa ;  whico  town  being  invested  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting,  that  be  himself  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
colours,  give  up  their  bagga^,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  &ootien 
of  France.  By  this  ignomimous  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  moie  tne  superiinity  in 
Italy.§ 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  m 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  tlie  dominion  of  foreigners  was 
Dorians  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  mosf 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  thb  honourable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  the  French  garrison,  b«ing  neither  rmiUrlr 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number;  Dorias 
emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weaiy  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yc^ie,  the  ri^^our  of  which  they  luid  alternately 
felt,  were  readjr  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Genoa ;  on  his  approach  tne  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  nMt* 
time  ;  Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  hnn- 
self  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  [September  12 1.  Want  of  provisions  quidklf 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious 
monument  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violenoe» 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  nr>w  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of 
his  country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The 
fame  r>f  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  rountryrnen,  together  with  the 
support  of  the  emperor,  aliconspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  supreme 
authority,  and  invited  him  ta  lay  hold  of  it.    But  with  a  magnanimity  of 

r 
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^Mda  there  are  few  examples,  be  sacrificed  all  thouebts  of  afiKnodizini^ 
btmself  to  the  Tirtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  hu  countiTy 
the  hisiiest  object  at  which  ambition  can  aim.  HaviiM;  assembled  tae 
whole  Dodj  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his  palace,  he  assured  them, 
thai  the  bappioess  of  teeinr  them  once  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was 
lo  him  a  fulf  reward  for  all  his  services;  that,  more  delighted  with  the 
name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no  pre-«roinenoe  or  power 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  rigrht  of  settling  what 
fonn  of  government  they  would  now  choose  lo  be  estabiisbed  amonr  them. 
The  people  listened  to  nim  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.    Twelve 

? arsons  were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the  republic, 
be  influence  of  Dona's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itselt  to  his 
oountmnen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  ioigotten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving , 
aod  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  univenml  applause.  Doria 
lived  to  a  great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  nis  countrymen; 
and  adhering  uniformly  to  his  prolessions  of  moderation,  without  arrogatiog 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  cenerosity. 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfocloiy,  tnan  that  derived  from  sovereigntjr ;  a  dominion  founded  in 
kwe  and  m  gratitude ;  and  upheld  bj  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  bis  power.  His  memory  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoeset 
and  be  is  distinguished  in  their  public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS 
LIBERTY.* 

lSt9.]  Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  discredited 
bj  so  many  losses,  made  new  efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
SL  Pol,  a  rash  and  inexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  Iniperial  generals. 
He*  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  ot  men,  the  brisk, 
but  iU-coocerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  infirm  himself 
that  be  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  mardb 
he  surprised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  mining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
rained  that  which  besieged  Naples.! 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an 
impatient  desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
Ikat  purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged,  and  almost  exhausted,  by 
fo  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaininff 
the  release  of  his  sons  by  concessions,  not  by  the  tenor  of  his  aims.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The 
cwperor,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  manjr 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodatkxi.  Solyman,  having  ovci« 
ran  Hungary,  was  ready  in  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  East.  The  reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  which 
Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spa- 
niards murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
restful  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  empen>r*s  operations 
far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could  support ;  his  success  hitherto  had 
been  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities  of  hit 
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generalsy  nor  could  he  flatter  himself  that  thej,  with  troops  destitute  of 
ereiy  thing  necessaiy,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  con* 
dition  to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments.  The  emperor,  that  bis 
ioabiltty  to  cany  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  high 
terms  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  his 
present  allies  before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  tu 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately 
negotiated  with  the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might 
prevent  him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  emperor,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  fh)m  the 
measures  which  he  was  taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival. 

In  this  situation  of  aflGdrs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attain- 
ing it.  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
allEurope  [May].  These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess-dowager  of 
Savoy,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  together  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos- 
sessed with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  gr^t  pro- 
gress towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  coo- 
federates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  determinatioD 
of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  negotiators.* 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace^ 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  alhes,  by 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself  [June  20].  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  tranquillity  in  the  one  countiy,  before  he  attempted  to  com* 
pose  the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  be  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
nity,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by  new  merits 
jpranted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  sene3  of  success. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belon^ii^  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  m  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  the  head  of 
that  family;  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  oower  to  decide  concemijK  the 
hie  of  Sforza,  and  tne  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  tnese 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  cf  Naples 
witnout  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  tne  present  of  a  white  steeo,  ia 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty^;  absolved  all  who  had  been  coo- 
cemed  in  assaulting  and  plundering  Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  hit 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through* 
out  their  dominions.! 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  CambraYt 
and  brought  Margaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  a^ement  [Aug.  5l. 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded, 
the  latter  Being  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief 
ftrticles  were.  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  tbci 
restitution  of  Buigundy,  reserving  however,  in  full  force,  his  x%iitB  and 
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preteasions  to  that  dutchy ;  That  Francis  should  pay  (wo  millions  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at  liberlTy 
should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese  ;  That  he  should 
lesien  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  Tbatt 
be  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  every 
other  place  beyond  the  Alps ;  That  he  should  iomiediately  consummate 
the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor*8  sister  Eleaoora.* 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  bis  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  soiis» 
sacrificed  every  thine  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or 
which  had  imiuccd  nim,  by  continuing  hostilities  during  nine  successive 
campaigas,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  ler^h  hardly  known  in  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies,  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
taxes,  became  universal.  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Italy  ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands 
from  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  aAer  having  baffled  bis  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  twomonarcbs  carried  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situati<)n,  concerted  all  his  schemes  witn  caution, 
pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  obser\'ing  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  improved  to  advantage. 
Francis,  more  enterprising  tnan  steady,  undertook  great  designs  with 
warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness ;  and  diverted  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several  occasions  the 
roost  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  tlie  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the 
Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence  ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience  ;  discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ; 
a  provident  sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
talents  which  form  great  commanders  and  ensure  victoiy,  were  conspicu* 
ous.  Among  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very 
reverse  of  them  abounded  ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Lautrec,  who  was  always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescara,  Leyva,  Guasto,  the  prince  of  Oraritt^e,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charles  had  to  set  in  opposition  to  them.  Ix>urbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
injustice  of  his  couasellors ;  and  the  most  fatal  bluws  given  to  France 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  re8eDt*> 
ment  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obl%ed  to  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandonirac  bit 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  amust- 
ing  their  interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  nave 
been  purchased  by  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  be  gave  them  up 
in  a  body ;  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  lef\  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Nea« 
politan  barons  as  had  joined  his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor 
rhey  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
bearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches  which  he  justly  merited, 
it  was  some  time  before  be  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience, 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  eveiy  persw 
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who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the  rights  of  some  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  whQ 
had  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  were  secured;  one  article  was 
inaeTted,  obliging  Francb  to  restore  the  blood  and  memory  of  the  consta- 
ble Bourbon ;  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for  those 
Freoc^  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  io  his  exile.*  This 
conduct)  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking  light  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Francis,  gained  Charles  as  mudi  esteem  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  had  acquired  him  elory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  kine  of  England  with  the  same  neglect  as  his 
other  allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at 
Cambray,  and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no 
choice,  out  to  ar  prove  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  them. 
Henry  had  been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined 
.0  prompting  the  king  to  urge  his  suit.  As  he  was  powerfuUy  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  considerations,  he  entertained  many  scruples 
concerning:  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ;  his 
affections  nad  lonfl^  been  estranged  front  the  queen,  who  was  older  than 
himself,  and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life :  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  ha  vine  male  issue : 
Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  hisnopes,  that  he 
might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catharine's 
nephew,  and,  what  was  more  forcible  perhaps  in  its  operation  than  all 
these  united,  the  kin^  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Ann 
Boleyn,  a  young  lac^  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accompli^ment8« 
whom,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  detenninea 
to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to 
mnt  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  produced. 
When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Ai^ek>,  as  nis  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
entirely  on  the  king  of  England,  and  his  ally  of  France,  be  expressed  the 
warmest  inclination  to  i^^tify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  finee,  than 
he  discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protectkn  of 
bis  aunt  with  zeal  inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope  on  the  one 
band  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  aixl 
allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  family,  which 
be  aflerwards  accomplished.  Upcm  the  i)ro^)ect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  forgot  all  his  obligations  to  Henry,  out  ventured  to  endanger  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Ekiriand,  and  run  the  ride  of  alienating 
that  kingdom  ibr  ever  from  the  obecuence  of  the  papal  see.  After  amu- 
sing Henry  during  two  years  with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the 
court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defeaf  any  catae  ; 
aAer  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  ms  ambiguous  and  deoeitfiil  policy^ 
the  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians,  to  whom  it  properrjr 
belongs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel :  he,  at  last^ 
recall  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointea  to  judge  in 
the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  the  pope  himself. 
As  Clement  was  now  m  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who  bad  pur* 
chased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  wnich  bavs  been  men* 
tioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictatea  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  paasioos  ooo- 
curred  in  preventing  him  from  relinquishing  his  scheme  oi  a  dhroroe* 
which  he  cGsterminea  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rats :  ina 
tbo  oontinuaDce  of  Francis's  fnendsfaip  being  neoenaiy  to  oouoteriMuanca 
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tm  emperor's  power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  offered  no 
MKWitnoces  ageiiHt  the  total  ne^kct  of  tbeir  allies,  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambnjj  but  trade  Francis  the  present  of  a'  large  sum,  as  a  brotberij 
coiiribatioo  towards  the  payment  of  the  ladMNn  for  his  sons.* 

8000  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  oooduded,  the  emperor  landed  in 
Mr  with  a  namercxis  tram  of  the  Spanish  nobilitYt  and  a  considerable 
haij  of  troops  [Atig.  ISl.  He  left  the  gofenment  of  S^auit  during  his 
shMce,  to  tbe  empress  Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  cotmtryy 
he  fmd  acquired  such  thorough  knowiedse  of  me  character  of  the  people, 
tfM;  he  oMild  perfectly  accommodate  toe  maxims  of  his  goverament  to 
Aeir  genias.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popular 
■MDers,  9M  ^ined  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  mslince 
of  his  deposition  to  gratify  them  had  occuired  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
balmed lor  Italy :  he  was  to  make  his  public  enti^  into  tne  city  of  Baroe- 
hm :  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  mhabitauts,  wnether  thqr 
dnuM  receive  him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charies  instu^ 
drnded  in  favour  of  the  latter^  dedaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that 
iMieot  title,  than  of  his  Impenal  crown.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ex^ 
Mnoa  of  his  .regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  or 
m;  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  hit  son  Phflip, 
ss  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  all 
At  kii^gdoms  of  Spain,  with  eoual  satisfaction.! 

The  emperor  appeared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  con- 

Mffpr.  Ambassadors  from  all  tne  princes  and.  states  of  that  countij 
■dnded  his  court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision^  with  regard  to  their 
fili.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  aodama* 
tioM  due  to  the  protector  of  tbeir  liberties.  Having  honoured  Dorta  with 
■Mnr  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  tbe  republic  several  new 
prifueges,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview 
wiih  the  pope  [Nov.  5].  He  afected  to  unite  in  his  public  entry  into 
^^^  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  tbe  humility 
an  obedient  son  of  tne  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twenty 
veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  be  kneeled  down 
le  kiM  tbe  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 
Mimer.  The  Italians,  after  suflering  so  much  from  the  ferocity  and 
■cnliouiDeis  of  his  armies,  and  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  fbnn 
ii  their  inaagination  a  picture  of  Charies,  which  bore  some  letemblance 
l»  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  fbrmeriy 
aflkled  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
if  a  graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
mdar  manners,  and  of  exemnloiy  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.^ 
tmf  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  coocenis  of  the 
pikoes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  (ar  from  intendnig  to  give 
mf  such  eitraufdinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  £een 
leaolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  tbe  superiority  which  he  had 
aofoired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointiw  out 
Ihi  necessity  of  pursuing  a  very  different  coutm.  The  progress  S  the 
Tviush  sultan,  who,  alter  overrunning  Hunf^aiy,  had  penetrated  into 
Avtria  [Sept.  13l,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousana  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  nis  whole  fbrce 
le  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Germans,  the  prudent 
CQOOuct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treacheiy  of  the  visier  [CM.  16], 
obliged  Sdyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  di^noe  and  loss* 
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the  religious  disorders  slill  g^rowing  in  Gennany,  rendered  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  highly  nscessary  there.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  givin?  theijf 
consent  to  the  re-eslablisnn[ienl  of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
lona, the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  preparing  to  defend 
Iheir  liberty  oy  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  hi^  journey  bad  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  aftairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  out  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  from  all  these 
considerations,  finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  part  with  a  good  ejace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
not  only  gave  him  a  full  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  of  the  dutchy,  together  with  his  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  allowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  hnal  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they^  had  usurpea  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories,  fn  return  for  so  man^  concessions, 
he  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom  he 
treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  dignity^ 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were 
published  at  Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  tne  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  Tne 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended 
themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and  even  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor, 
from  his  desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  aad 
abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  family  hate 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange, 
iie  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  titles 
iescended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
£Ount  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious.| 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  hb 
toionation  as  kin?  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  S$ 
and  24],  which  the  pope  performed  witn  the  accustomed  formalities, 
nothing  detained  Charles  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany.  His  presence  l)ecame  every  day  more  necessary  iu  that 
country,  and  was  solicited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  by 
the  favourers  of  the  new  doctrines.    During  that  long  interval  of  tran- 
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fluillitj,  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  contests  between  him  and 
tne  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  afforded  them,  the  latter 
had  ^ined  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
opinions,  had  not  only  established  in  their  territories  that  form  of  worship 
which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  Romisn 
church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  whicn  tended  to  mortify  and  em- 
barrass the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  religious 
divisions  in  Germany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
Imperial  authority.  The  weakness  of  former  emperors  nad  suffered  the 
great  vassals  of  the  empire  to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon 
their  power  and  prerogative,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  oAen  required  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Germany,  and  found  that  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost  tne  only  advantages  which  he 
had  gained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sceptre.  He  became  fully  sensible, 
that  if  he  diet  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  preroeatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well  as  possess  the  name, 
of  head  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignity  would  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw,  was  more 
essential  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form 
new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  religion,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  civil  authority. 
Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodatioD 
with  the  pope,  thany  by  the  emperor  s  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  15,  1529],  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  religion.  The  decree  of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  vhich  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  givei  jzrreat  offence  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  aioress,  however,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decisbn  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
hi^h  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
of^them  successful.  Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  tiiey  had  embraced,  as  by  aversion  to  that  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remiss  upon  success, 
continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vij^our  as  he  had  begun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equalled  him  in  zeal,  and  some  surpassed  him  in 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct  the  controyeny 
in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  princes 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  pxt>founaly  skilled  io  ail  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion,  coiud  show  themselves  not  ioezpeit  in 
any  of  the  arts  with  which  \btt$e  theokgica]  encouDters  were  managed. 
It  was  obvKHis  from  all  these  drcunastancesy  that  any  Tiolent  decision  o. 
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the  diet  must  have  immediately  precipitated  matters  into  ooofusiofiy  and 
have  kindled  in  Qennany  the  flames  of  a  religious  war.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  archduke,  and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  hj  the  emperor, 
demanded  of  the  diet,  was,  to  eqjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  whka  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  jear 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  tiventj-four,  to  persevere  in  the  observatioQ 
oif  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  uav  farther  innova- 
tion in  religion,  particularly  from  abdishing  the  mass,  beloie  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.* 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbun;!!,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lunenbuigt^  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities,t  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  this  decree,  as  uqjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  that  account 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  PROT£STANTS,|  an  appella- 
tion which  has  since  become  better  lonwn,  and  more  honourable,  by  its 
being  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denominatioo, 
which  nave  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  protestants  sent 
ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  emperor,  from 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Charles  was  at 
that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  invio* 
lably  to  his  interest.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bologna,  ihej  held 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating  the 
heresies  which  had  sprung^  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  ot  a  general  council  filled  with  hoiror,  even 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel^ 
employed  every  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  tluit 
measure.  He  represented  |;eneral  councils  as  factious,  ungovernable,  pre- 
sumptuous, formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Experience,  be 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
lenity,  instead  of  soothing  the  spint  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  reauired ;  Le6's  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  toother  with  tne  decree  of  the  diet  at  Wonns, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  ihe  emperor  to 
employ  bis  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  toe  reve> 
lence  due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  toy 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  vei^  different  fit>m  the  pope%  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obmnate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil 
was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con 
sidered  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  do  iinproper  expedient  £or  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  tboee 
stubborn  enemies  of  ue  catholic  faith.§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  forGermaqy, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsbuif^ 
[March  22, 15^0].  In  his  journey  towards  the  city,  be  had  many  oppor 
tnnities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regara  to  the 
points  m  controversy,  and  fcAind  their  minds  every  where  so  much  irri- 
tated and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending  to  seventy  or 
rk;our  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all  other  measures  prov^  ineffiBctual. 
He  made  his  public  entry  into  Augabuig  with  extraondinary  pomp 
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{June  15],  and  found  there  such  a  full  assemblj  of  the  members  of  tbediet# 
as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  afiau?  which  were  to  come 
onder  their  consideration,  and  to  the  hboour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
lopg  absence,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His 
presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saaonj  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  be  should  offend  the  emperor 
hj  brineing  into  nis  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now  appeared 
so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  protestant  princes 
forbade  the  divines  who  acciompanied  them  to  preach  bi  imblic  during  their 
residence  at  Augsburgb.  For  the  same  reason  they  employed  Melanctbon, 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Cttholics,  as  regard  for  truth' 
would  permit  Melancthob,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contro- 
ersy  to  envenom  his  stjrle,  even  in  writing  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and 
address,  xhe  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co9^ 
fenion  of  AugthwrgAtook  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pub* 
licly  in  the  diet  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it  2. 
they  brought  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and 
Melancthon,  seconded  by  some  of  bis  brethren ;  but  thoueh  Melancthon 
then  soAened  some  articles,  made  concessions  with  reganf  to  others,  and 
put  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all ;  though  the  emperor  himself 
laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending  pailies ;  so  many 
marks  of  distinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable  banieri 
placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  « 
coalition  seemed  utterly  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessiul,' 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.    Nor  .did  he  find  them,  haw 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  mora 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.    At  that  time  zeal  for 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a  degree  which  caiT 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  that  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions 
excitea  by  the  first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recovery  oflibeity^ 
have  in  a  gp^at  measure  ceased  to  operate.    This' zeal  was  then  of  sudi' 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  among  princes.    The  elector  of  Saxony*  * 
the  landerave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
separate^  by  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain^' 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  BL^hly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  tbej 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  tor  the  sake  of  any  earth^  acquisition.!    Every 
scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  proving  abortive, 
nothing  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  sbme  vigorous  measures ' 
towaros  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Campe^io,  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  cotine  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics,    m 
compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
'Nov.  19],  condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
Ibrbidding  any  person  to  protector  tolerate  such  as  taught  them;  enjoining 
a  strict  observance  of  the  established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  further 
innovation  under  severe  penalties.     All  orders  of  men  were  required  to 
assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu-' 
tion ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  decland  incapable  of  acting  as ' 
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judges,  or  of  appearine  as  parties  io  the  Imperial  chamber,  the  supren^ 
court  ol  judicature  in  toe  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise, 
that  am  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope,  requinne  him  to  call  a 
eeoeral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate  all  controversies 
Dj  its  sovereign  decbions.* 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
roost  violent  persecutions,  alarmed  the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  church,  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melancthon ;  and«  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the 
meetine  of  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by 
severaltreatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon, 
ana  his  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness. t 
His  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  wer^ 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the 
popisn  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  which  Charles  himself  had  acceded.!  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  proper  for 
themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concludea  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag]^res6ors§  [Dec.  22],  by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  beginning 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kinn 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and  assist  theit 
new  confederacy. 

An  affiaiir  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  (or. 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  en* 
laiged  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms 
had  been  every  where  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  to  all  Europe  at  the 
late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him  ;  and  the  electors,  dazzled  with  (he  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awed by  the  gpneatness  of  his  power,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a 
prince,  whose  solicitations  carried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Nor  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  affairs  oi 
bis  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  be  of^en  absent  from  Germany ; 
Ae  g^wing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  required  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence 
capable  ot  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi* 
cient  to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been  present 
almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  reme* 
dies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
tbem  ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natmal 
defender  of  Germany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted 
ky  interest  no  less  than  ne  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Experience ' 
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wa«  no  less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a  league  which  might  b^ 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor,  but  his  favourite  project  of  the 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labynnth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishir^  the  P^P,al  jurisdiction  in 
England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  afiairs.  This  oblired  him  to 
rest  satisfied  with  giving  general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.^ 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already 
proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Germanjr  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  considerable  a* 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weight  and 
importance  by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rani  steps 
taken  at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being 
secure  of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at 
,  defiance.  At  me  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
•^iendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on : 
'and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  aims  baa 
sustained  in  the  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedj 
accommodation  with  the  inalecontent  princes  became  necessair,  not  on^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  Lis  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with' 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  aAer  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  alter  innuoierable  dil^ 
ficulties,  arising  from  the  inflexible  nature  of  religious  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  of  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished  in  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at  Nil* 
nsmbeig  ["^uly  23],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisb<Hi  [Aug.  31^ 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  m 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  tne  convocation  of  which 
within  SIX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  persoQ 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  against  protestants,  and  ths- 
sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On' 
their  part,  the  protestants  engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  oMhe  Turks.f  Thus,  by  their  firmness  m 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  urged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor'i' 
situation,  the  protestants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole* 
ration  of  their  religion  ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charies,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother^s  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  ot  Germany,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as' 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence. J 

1532.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  haviiff 
entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  broueht  the. 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Katiiif)on  to  a  period ;  the  contingent  both  ol 
troops  and  money,  which  each  prince  was  to  lumish  towards  tlie  defence  of 
the  empire,  having  been  already  sellled.  The  protestants,  as  a  testimon;^ 
of  their  gratitude  to  the  emm?ror,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiT 
aealy  and  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  thequott 
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Imposed  on  them ;  the  catholics  imitatir^  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
ftoa  best  appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  m  Germany,  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
the  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavalry  from  the  Low-Coun* 
tries ;  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria* 
and  hb  other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  tliousand  disciplined 
ibot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Chrbtendom,  the  emperor  took 
the  command  in  person ;  and  manKind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But  each 
of  them  dreadir^  the  other^s  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
their  operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign,  for  which 
such  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memorable 
event  FSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  rain 
ffroond  upDn  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  bb  guard,  marched  bacK  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  b  remarkable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  and  eveiy  prince  a 
general,  thb  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already  carried  on 
such  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the  head  a; 
of  hb  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  hb  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leadei>p 
ss  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited  ' 
TeiT  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  thb  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug. 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
rather  gained  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
hb  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  ther 
had  held  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bold* 
Dess  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  whicn  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charies,  impatient  to  revbit 
Spain,  set  out  on  bis  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous 
6t  an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna,  with  the 
same  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsbted  net  ween  them  during  their  late  negoti- 
ations there.  Clement  was  much  dissatbfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed- 
In^  at  Aue^sbuig ;  his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation 
ofa  council,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  ol  the  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  pn>- 
testants  at  Katisbon,  and  the  more  explicit  promise  ooncemipg  a  council, 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  hiv  still  farther.  Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  mcetii^of  a  council  would  be  at- 
tended with  salutary  effects,  and  partly  from  bis  desire  to  please  the  Ger- 
mans, having  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadora  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  urging  the  samp  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
^atly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  shouU  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
indecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charies  from  the  measure  ;  but,  nnding  him  indexible,  he  had  recoursf^ 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being  previously 
necessary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  council  s 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedir^ ;  the  right  of  the  persons  who  shoukl 
be  admitted  to  vote  ;  and  tne  authority  ol*  tiieir  decbions ;  he  despatched  a 
Quncio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of 
Saiony  as  head  of  the  protcstants.  With  regard  to  each  of  these  article^ 
inextncable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  protestants  demanded  c 
council  to  be  held  in  Germany ;  the  pope  insbted  that  it  should  meet  in 
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wa«  no  less  dispoeed  than  Francis  to  strer^hen  a  league  which  might  hi 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  ai»d  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishing:  the  papal  jurisdictioD  in 
England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs.  Phis  oblifi^ed  him  to 
rest  satisfied  with  eiving  general  promises,  together  with  a  smaol  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.^ 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  Ms  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violenoe 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already 
proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Oermanjr  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  considerable  as 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weight  and 
importance  by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  nSa  steps 
taken  at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own' 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being 
secure  of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  ^e  empire  at 
defiance.  At  Uie  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  die 
•  iriendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on: 
« and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  aims  haa 
sustained  in  the  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessair,  not  aufy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  nis  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction  widi 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  aAer  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  after  innun^jerable  diP 
ficulties,  arising  from  the  innexihle  nature  of  religious  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  of  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished  in  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at  N» 
rembeig  [July  23],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisbon  FAug.  31 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  That  universal  peace  be  established  fli 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  toe  convocation  of  which 
within  SIX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  peiaoili 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  alt 
processes  begun  by  the  Imi)erial  chamber  against  protestants,  and  tha 
Sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On' 
their  part,  {he  prutcstants  cnga^d  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.f  Thus,  by  their  firmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  urged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperarV 
situation,  the  protestants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion  ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  ot  Germany,  who  had  hitheitD 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  hencefortn  to  be  considered  as' 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequencc.J 

1532.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  hmag 
entered  Hungary  at  tlie  head  of  three  hundred  tlK)usand  men,  brought  die 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Hatii;l)on  to  a  })eriod ;  the  contingent  both  oi 
troops  and  monej,  which  each  prince  was  to  funiish  towards  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  having  been  already  settled.  The  protestants,  as  a  testimon|y 
of  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiT 
leal,  and  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quottl 
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treaty  was  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.*  Francis  seemf  to  liaTe 
thought  that,  by  employing^  an  arti6ce  unworthy  of  a  kin^,  destmctive  of 
pubhc  fiiith,  and  of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  he  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  peHbnn  the 
most  solemn  oromiscs,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  engagements.  From 
the  moment  lie  concluded  the  peace  of  Cambray,  he  wi:ihed  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  with  safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultiviitcd  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He  put  the  military  force 
of  bis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artfully  fomented  the  iealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 

But  above  all,  Francis  lal)oured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  \ihich 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement :  and  he  had  foon  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  dis^t  ana  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontiff,  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor\<«  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  had  ^atly  irritated  the  fKope,  Francb  aggravated  the  iiiiusticc  of 
that  proceedmp:,  and  ll'tttered  Clement  that  the  papal  aee  would  hnd  in 
him  a  more  impartial  and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
with  which  Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
pope,  Francis  artfull^r  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  ana  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  German  princes>  his  allies^  from  insisting  so  ol>stinateiy  on  tliat 
point. t  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
contributing  to  a^:grandize  his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 
by  the  jtame  irresistible  bait,  proposing  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catnarinc,  the  daug^hter  of  the  pope's  cousin 
Laurence  di  Medici.  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blou<l  of  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whoee  ancestors  had  been 
so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer 
mi^ht  have  made,  by  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
agreed  on  between  his  own  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  ot'  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had  no  effect.  Clement 
was  so  highly  ple.ised  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and  dignity 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Ital^,  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
Support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  countiy,  and  con- 
sented to  a  personal  interview  witli  that  monarch.^ 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prr^vent  a  meeting,  in  which  nothii^ 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  tonim  ;  nor  could  he 
bear,  after  he  nid  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
ries, that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival, 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  uifluenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  dc*iion- 
ttrations  of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  marriage,  wi^ich 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  m  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated.    But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope  and 
Frandt  in  £sivour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  of  ofifence  to  the  emperor,  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  betweeir 
them  ;*  and  even  in  the  marrfage-articles,  Catharine  renounced  all  claims 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.f 

But  at  the  Teiy  time  when  he  was  canying  on  these  negotiations,  and 
forming  this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the 
empercH*,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement*s  character,  that 
he  suffered  the  latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
i(  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Heniy^s  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  ^pe  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After 
bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  longer  than  could  lutve  been 
ex}>ected  unom  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Hemy  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cranroer,  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  by  a  sentence  founded  on  the  autbo- 
lity  of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  who  had  been  consulted  with= 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  aeclared  illegitimate ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknowledged  ar 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Hemy  began  not  only  to  nej^lect 
amd  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  inno- 
▼ations  in  the  church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealoua 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms revolt  from  the  holy  see^  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England 
might  imitate  their  example,  aaxi  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  prevent  that 
fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kill's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  stiU  retain  him  whhin 
the  bosom  of  the  church  rMarch  S3}.  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  aid  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
see,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirmii^  Heniy's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  d^laringhim  excommunicated,  it,  within  a  time 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  Sie  court  of  Rome  ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indignation ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Finland ;  by  another,  the  kine  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  whioi  the 

Sopes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
ominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment,  lieniy  himself 
with  the  caprice  pecutiar  to  his  character,  continued  to  defend  t^  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter* 
nately  persecuted  the  protestants  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the  CadiCH. 
lies  for  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  beine  once  permitted' 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  me  precise  point 
prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  bieak 
•oine  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still  re- 
mained4  that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  from  die  church  of  Rome  in' 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdictioo. 
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A  short  delay  miji^t  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  mihspiyf 
consequences  of  Clement^s  rashness.  Soon  afler  his  sentence  againit  Hemj, 
he  fell  into  a  lanruisbing  dbtemper,  which  g^dualJy  wastiiv  hkcooilitii- 
tion,  put  an  ena  to  his  pontincate  fSept.  25],  the  most  unroctuoate,  both 
during  its  continuance,  and  by  its  ettectsy  that  the  church  had  known  ibr 
many  ag^es.  The  very  day  on  virhich  the  cardinals  entered  the  conckve 
[Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne  Alexander  Famefe,dean  of  the 
•acred  college,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Pai3  HI.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  h%hly  pleased,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  bead  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  nwre  capable  of  judg- 
inr,  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from  the  expenence 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  nuiintained  in  a  station 
of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both  talents 
and  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death 
of  Clement ;  for  althoi^  no  traces  remain  in  histoiy  of  any  league  coi>> 
eluded  between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
would  have  seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
might  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  df 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan,  but  upon  the 
election  of  Paul  III.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformly  to  the  ImperiaJ 
interest,  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time, 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  yery 
singular  nature  was  carried  on  in  Grermany.  Among  many  beneficial  and 
salutary  effects  of  which  the  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  aad  agitated  by  stror^  passions,  its  ope* 
rations  acouire  such  fbree,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant. Upon  any  great  revolutioo  in  reonon,  such  irregularities  abound 
most,  at  that  particular  period,  when  men,  naving  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  ful^  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  oblie:ationof  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the  lioldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledj^  of  the 
system  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  nins  mto  wild 
notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of  the  new  converts  having  re- 
nounced their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  beinj^  but  imperfect^ 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christiamty,  broached  tM 
most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  aU 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  ttie  knowledge  of  rdi- 
gioQ  increased,  and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused,  ia  lilw  maooert 
•oon  af\er  Luther's  appearance,  the  n^ness  or  imrance  of  ioine  of  hit 
disciples  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  afaeurd  than  penucious,  which 
being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  tpeculatioos, 
rained  too  eaay  credit  and  authority  among  them.  To  these  cauaei  must 
be  imputed  tM  extravagances  of  Muncer^  in  the  year  one  thousmd  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progrew  which  hii  opi  ' 
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made  among  the  peasants ;  but  though  the  insurrection  excited  bj  that 
fsmatic  was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  different 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propagate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany,  which  had  already  been  so  cruelly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  ma^stratcs  watched  their  motions 
with  such  sevens  attention,  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessaiy  to  retire 
into  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and 
their  errors  were  entirety  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown, 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  tney  ^t  admittance  into  several  towns^ 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of 
their  religious  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  ^rown  up  to  years  of 
\inderstandii^,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkling  them  witn  water, 
but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason  they  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  reoaptising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notion  concerning  baptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned  hj  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  beinr 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equa^ 
should  oe  entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  posses- 
sions into  one  common  stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  they  mig4it 
marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted  to  me 
patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  effects  natural  to 
them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem, 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beakels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  possttsed 
with  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an 
Imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
bisnop,  but  governed  by  its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neitherof  these  Fanatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  aiscoursii^,  they  soon  eained  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Rothman,  who  had  first  preached  the  protestant  doctrine  io 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.^  Emboldened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  they  openhf 
taught  their  opinions  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  seyeral 
attempts,  though  without  success,  to  become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  eet  their  tenets  established  by  public  authoritj.  At  last,  having  secretly 
called  in  their  associates  fh)m  the  neighbouring  countiy,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate  house  in  the  night  time,  and 
running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  howuna. 
cried  out  alternately,  •*  Repent  and  be  baptised,*'  and  "  Depart  ye  ungodlyl*^ 
The  senatora,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  «iti- 
sens,  whether  papists  or  protestants,  terrified  at  their  thretts  iind  oufafa% 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominbn  of  a  frantic  mmh 
tude,  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  [February. 1  Nothing  now  remainiar 
|o  overawe  or  control  toemy  they  set  atK>ut  modelling  the  govemnientaooaiav 
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tn^  io  their  own  wild  ideas :  and  though  at  first  they  sliowed  so  much 
reverence  for  the  ancient  conhtitution,  as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own 
sect,  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdolin^  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  more  tnan  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  hy  Mat- 
thias, who,  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  hit 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disohey.  llaving  begun  with 
encouraging  the  multitude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  their  orna- 
ments ;  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  bible,  as  useless 
or  impious  j  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  commanded  every  man 
to  bring  forth  his  crold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  eflects,  and  to  lay 
them  at  his  feet ;  me  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasuiy,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  o 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  beine  thus  brought  to  periiect 
equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  taoles  prepared  in  public, 
and  even  prescribed  tlie  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  (his  plan  of  relbrmation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  lor 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purp<j6c  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  laige 
magazines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications, 
obliging  eveiy  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stabilitv  of  discipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  Hit 
sent  emissaries  to  tne  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  them  to 
assemble  at  Munstcr,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  ^ion, 
that  from  thence  they  mieht  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion,  lie  himself  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci* 
pies  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  eveiy 
Lard>hip  ;  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
ready  to  undertake  or  to  sufler  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 
\\  nile  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Monster  having  assem- 
bled a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach^ 
Matthi.'is  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quar^ 
ter  ot  hrs  camp,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  iclon'  and  siK)il.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
next  day  ^^andi^(hirlg  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon^ 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  tlie  host  of  the  ungodly. 
Thirty  jK-Tsons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  m  thii 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  nishii^  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  courage* 
were  cut  otf  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  among  his  disciples  :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  giAs  and  pre- 
tensions which  hati  gained  Matthias  credit,  soon  revived  their  spirits  and 
ho[)es  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the 
same  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor*  be  satisfied  him- 
self with  canyiiig  on  a  defensive  war:  and  without  attempting  to  aonqy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  he  waited  for  tne  succours  he  expected  (torn  th« 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  ibretold  and  promised  hf 
their  prophets.  But  tliough  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  tlie  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and  prc^hecies,  prepared 
tlie  multitude  tor  some  extraoitlinaiy  event,  be  stripped  himself  naked,  and* 
marching  through  tlie  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  'J'bat  tlie 
kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  u  hatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
Sift  briMi^ht  low*  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted.'*  In  order  to 
fiiUil  tills,  he  commanded  Uit  churehcs*  a*  die  most  kl)y  buildings  io  the 
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city,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  bjr 
Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipperdoling  of  the  consulship,  the  highest  office 
in  the  commonwealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous,  that  of  common  nangman,  to  which  strange  transition  the  other 
agreed,  not  only  without  murmurii^,  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccold's  administration,  that  he  was  called 
almost  every  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function. 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  afiairs  ;  retaining  to  himiBelf 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  were  not  supreme* 
a  prophet  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multilude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Boccold  should  be 
king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John  kneeling  dowEk 
accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  solemnly  protested  han 
been  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  a3 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  assumed  al* 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad 
in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  fab 
one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  otner.  A  great  body  of  guards  accoDi 
panied  him  when  he  appeared  in  public,  rie  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  ana  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household  and 
kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city^ 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  i>ower,  Boccold  began  to  discovtr 
passions,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  seciet. 
As  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  every  age  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  tfait 
former,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  tfaey 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  b^  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas? 
sions  indamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  unbounded  indul^nce,  he  himself 
set  them  an  example  ot  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty^,  by 
marr/ii)g  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or 
the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  until 
they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qjueen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the  splen- 
dour  and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their  prophet  the* 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  grown  up  to 
maturity,  whom  they  instantly  compelled  to  many.  Together  with 
polygamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced* 
and  became  a  new  source  of  corruption.  Eveiy  excess  was  committe<li 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  tbe 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  by  a  monstrous  and 

*  ProptMiB  et  conckmatoram  Mtoritate  Juxtm  et  ezemplo,  tma  urbe  ai  raplendai  pnlclNnlHiM 
qnakque  faeDiinai  discurvum  eM.  Nee  intra  paucos  dim,  in  tanta  bomlniun  turba  fero  lUte  repott 
cat  .lapra  annuai  decimum  quartum  que  stuprum  passa  non  fueriu  Lamb  Ilortraa.  p.  9i>X  Yufep 
▼iris  qulnai  eae  iixorea,  pluribufl  aenaa,  nonnuHis  aeptenaa  et  octonaa.  PueUaa  icpn  diKvlactaMn 
mtaikt  aomiin  maitm  amare.  Id.  30S.  Nemo  una  contentua  fult,  oeque  culqnaai  eztn  •flMto'fl 
Ytria  immatoraa  cootlneatl  eaw  Ucuit.  id.  W7.  Tacebo  hk,  ut  ait  aona  bonor  ■■■'Pirt.  nurta 
Nubaria  et  malitia  uai  aunt  In  pueDb  vitlandis  nondura  aptii  matrimonlo.  Id  quod  milii  mam  ei 

▼aao,  Deqne  ex  valfl  aermimibua  haoftwn  eft,  aad  ex  ea  T^ula,  ciil  cunTM  vWt^^ 
flitt,  andif.    JaluCorTiiina,310. 
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ibmt  incredible  conjunction,  voluptuousness  was  enjg^Aed  on  rel^ioOy 
and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the  austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  offered 
Id  their  dig^nitj  by  Boccold^s  presumptuous  usuipation  of  royal  honours ; 
and  the  predicate  manners  of  nis  followers,  whicn  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  honor.  Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strengtk 
of  aigument,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  frenzy  no  lesa  pernicious  to  society,  than 
fatal  to  reli^on.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  olg'ect ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
muney  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  sufficieni; 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  iDto  a  blockade  flSSS]. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  <m  this  resolution,  were  put  unaer  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  sprine,  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  ckxely  than  formerly ; 
but  found  toe  fortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  that  be 
durst  not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster;  they  had  during 
that  time  unden^onc  prodigious  fati^e  in  working  on  the  fortifications,  ana 
performing  mintaiy  du^.  Notwithstanding  tne  prudent  attention  of 
their  king  to  provide  for  tkeir  subsistence,  and  his  fnjgal  as  well  as  regular 
economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approaco  of 
&mine  [May].  Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was  ready  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  ascemaDt  which 
Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  they  hearkr 
ened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  their  pro- 
I>hets,  who  assured  them  tnat  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaiceo  by 
the  violence  and  len^  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  beiv^  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  tbc  enemy,  thej  were  punished 
with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  of 
God.  One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
tome  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  hr  were  the 
rest  from  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  him  in 
dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  comnanioiit 

By  mn  time  [June  l  J,  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rif^our  of  famine ; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suflkr  hardships,  the  recital  of  which  it  sbockiog 
to  humanity,  than  to  Ibtcn  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  tht 
bishop.  At  last,  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  DeiQg 
either  less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  kingtr 
to  bear  such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  tSeii 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and 
asturing  him  that  the  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  nigfat. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointedfor 
the  service ;  who,  scaliK  the  walls  unperceiveo,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
md  admitted  the  rest  ofthe  army.  The  Anabaptists,  though  turprisedt 
defended  themselves  io  the  maiket-place  with  yaloiir,  hekfatened  bj  dtt- 
pyr ;  but  being  overpowered  by  oumbeis,  and  tunoandea  on  evoiy  hand, 
nott  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  piitonMt  [Jont  t4]. 

V0L.U.- 
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Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded  witb 
chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiositf 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  howevery 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition  ;  and  be 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingerii^  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraordinaiT 
man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  mimia 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
endc  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Couotries,  the 
party  still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  Te|i7 
singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  saneuinary  at  its  first  origin, 
hatn  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Hoidiog  it  unlawful  to  waee 
war,  or  ,o  accept  of  civil  offices,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  industij  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  tnis  sect,  which  is  settled  in  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entireljr  engross  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  coo* 
federates  at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  ^tfsX  effects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembei^,  having  been  expelled  his  dommions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and 
oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possesskn  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  lone  exile  atoned  for  the  enors  io 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  tiian  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  ^pouaed  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  InlMritaiioe* 
But  'he  king  of  the  Komans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  TaluaUt 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  macfe  with  so  much  ease.    The  bud- 

f  rave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kin^  of  France,  his  new  ally. 
'rancis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting  from  it  a  territonr  which  gave  it  footlofc 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominions^ 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops :  and  marching 
witli  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked,  defeated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  Ixxiy  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.| 

Feidinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  thc'protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  whicb, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  ne  recognised  his  title  to  the  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  landgrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^, 

*  BMd.  190.  Jbe.  Tmnoltaiini  AnabapHstvnm  Hber  anas.  Ant  Lainbtrlo  Horttnno  UMtott  l^ 
fletrdhim,  vol.  U.  d.  998,  ace  Da  MlMrabUI  MooMlaieiaiain  OtaUkms,  lu.  iac  UbeUos  Aatodl 
Oorvliil  so.  Scar.  313.  Annalei  AnmtepdsUd  m  Joh.  Henrico  Ottto,  4id.  BuHca,  ISTSl  Oor. 
HMrabMbliM  Htat  Antb.  edlu  1837,  p.  140.  f  B»yle  Dicdoo.  trt.  Jhtd^tirtet,         ^SM. 
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liavine  convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league,  so  formidaWe  as 
that  of  Snialkaldc,  was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  eitered 
Jikewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
union,  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  protcstant  religion  and 
others  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  title  as  king  of  the  Romans* 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  wis  agreed  that  no  perKX)  should  hereafter 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanhnous  consent  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  thb  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  protestants,  and  the  close  union 
Into  which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  enterine  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  111.,  though  he  had  de- 
parted from  a  resolution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  general  council,  and  had  promised,  in  tlie  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  iiKurred  byliis  obsti- 
nacy with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flattering  him- 
self, however,  that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  order 
of  their  proceeairu^  as  would  effectually  defeat  ttie  intention  of  those 
vyho  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  imputa- 
tion for  refusir^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  oespatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  pope  had  foreseen,  immediately  presented  tbemselves  in  a  great 
number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had 
c^hosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great 
in  a  town  situatea  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  kine  of  England  not  only 
concurred  with  Francis  in  urgini^  that  objection,  out  refined,  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  call^  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  SmalkalJe  [Dec. 
12I,  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and  pleading  the  emperor^s  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon 
to  that  effect,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Maotua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diversity 
of  sentiments  and  viei^-s,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiaticND  qpeoed, 
as  made  it  easy  for  tlie  pope  to  assume  the  merit  of  being  eag«r  io  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  tlie  same  time  he  could  put  oflf  its  roeetfog  at  plea- 
mjre.  The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  which  they  derived  trom  their  union,  renewed  ibr 
ten  year?  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  noore 
Ibrmidable  l^  the  accession  of  several  new  members.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  hu  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lyir^  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrar)eaD  sea,  which  anciently 

*  SIf  Id.  173.    Corp*  Dipkmi.  tnm.  It.  p.  S.  119. 

r  Tliis  trafiM  wM  conclnd<*d  Decraiber,  one  ihrKiMnd  fire  llQBdred  and  thirty-flvv,  but  noC  «• 
triidt-d  or  (tifnfd  in  fonu  till  Sepcnnbrr  in  xhc  followinc  jcar.  The  priocn  who  acctded  to  it  fmv, 
John  elertnr  of  Paxociv.  Ernr«t  d«ke  of  Branawick,  PhUlp  te«dfnv«  of  HeaM,  UMe  6wk»  of  War- 
mberf ,  Baraim  and  t'liiikp  dukc«  of  Potraala,  John,  G«)oifp,  aad  JoaclUai,  artoeci  aC  AalMll, 
Gcbhafd  and  Albnt,  coonti  of  Manrfdd,  Wilttaia  coont  of  Nmmb  TIw  cHIw  OuaiNn 
bc»f,  Contaore,  IHro.  MaplebarK,  Bitncn,  BeaUtorv,  HaHw,MimiB|ia,  I  ta<iw.^>— ir— » 
Una,  Blbrae,  WlndMn.  Aufrinuf,  Fnadbrt,  EMBf ,  Bmnridti  QitJM,  Uaaavar,  Ouitlaiai^ 
^Inbeck,  Hamburg,  fltaidea. 
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Ibrmed  the  kin^oms  ofMaudtania  and  Massylia,  together  with  the  republie 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  hj  the  general  name  of  Baibaiyt 
had  undei^pfone  many  revolutions.    Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 

Srovince  of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Van- 
als,  they  erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Delisarioi^ 
the  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  npid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its 
immense  distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  government,  encourased  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  cEiefs  of 
the  Moors,  its  ancient  inhabitanrs,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  aisert  Ihdr 
independence.  The  caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  conquests  than  for  presenring  tbeffl, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  they  could  not  fwemit; 
and  Barbaiy  was  divided  into  several  kinsfdoms,  of  which  Morocooi  Alneiii 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  khKaomi 
were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moon, 
either  natives  of  Africa,  or  wlu)  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zeakm 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  ancl  inflamed  against  ChristiaBity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  baibanm 
manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  and  treacherous,  than  &a 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  histonui^ 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  countiy  extreme^  bar- 
barous, are  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  bq 
of  the  sixteenth  centur>',  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by; 
ive:  the  states  of  Barhary  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hath  made  Iheir 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  fay 
persons  bom  m  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  iUui* 
trious  part.  Home  and  Ilayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Lei- 
bos,  prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  iathei's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  ot  pirates.  They  soon  distinguhhed 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of  a  flnall 
brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  rmrccw 
that  they  assem!>lcd  a  (\i*ei  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  veswls  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  iloet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbanaaat 
from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  die 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. Together  with  their  fame  nnd  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  cor<airs,  thoy  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired' the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which  thc^  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Itily  into  the  ports  of  Barhair,  and  enriching  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  theise  h.irl)ours  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commer- 
cial states  at  tnat  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an 
estnblishment  in   th:it  country.      An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 

2uickly  presented  itself,  which  they  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved. 
lutenii,  king  of  Algiers,  having:  attempted  several  times,  without  success, 
to  take  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governor?  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
ralour  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  conair  fbdiy 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  brother  llayndin  with  the  fleet 
[1516],  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algieri»  whera  be 
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WIS  receired  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  force  gave  him  the  command  of 
Chi  lowD  j  and  aa  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of 
uf  ImuI  mtentioos,  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armea  troops  of  op« 
fomi;  hit  diaciplioed  vetennSf  he  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom  he 
kd  come  to  aasistt  and  proclaimed  himseif  kinr  of  Algiers  in  his  stead.  The 
autboritj  whidi  be  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured  to  establish 
br  arts  auited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern ;  hj 
lioeralitj  without  bounds  to  tbose  who  favoured  his  promotion^  and  by 
eraeltj  no  le«  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distmst. 
Kol  tatisSed  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  be  attacked  the  neieh- 
bomiqi;  king  of  Tremecen,  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added 
hb  domioiont  to  tbose  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  infest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  witli  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  he- 
^iSsai  and  cruel  devastations  obli^d  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  Ua 
it%n  [1618],  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  ^vemor  of  Oran,  with 
troopa  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  assisted  hj  the  dethroDed 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Baiba- 
lOMa'a  tnx^  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in- 
Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in- 
aHampting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  foii^t  with  an  obstinate 
vakNiTf  worthy  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

Hii  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Barbarossa*  at- 
tmmd  the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilitieif  but 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  oi  the 
BpamudMf  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars  amon^  the  £uropean 
MPa%  he  reflated  with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
bqgdoiDt  earned  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
Ui  cooqiiest  on  the  continent  ot  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moon 
and  Anbs  submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
beiqg  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  upon 
hn  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the  protection 
cf  tlw  Grand  Seignior,  and  receivecT  from  him  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers 
mAaai  for  his  security  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies. 
At  laitv  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solvman  offered  him  tbe 
fr**fp^i»<<  of  tbe  Turkish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  vak>ur  and  skill 
fa  aaraJ  affiiirs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  tbe  greatest 
aea-offieer  of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
Coottafitinople,  ana  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  art! 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  oi  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  his  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme 
whkh  be  bad  formed  of  makine  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourish- 
kf  kingdom,  at  that  time,  en  toe  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein^  approved 
m  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into 
oecotion. 

Hii  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  foumled  on  the  intestine 
dirisiooi  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  country, 
hanog  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Mulcy-Hacsen,  oneof 
the  Toungest  among  tbem,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who 
owed  thb  preference,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 
Bother  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doating  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mah- 
med his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  alteriii^i^  his  destination  with 
iespeet  to  the  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  |K)licy  which  pre- 
vails wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  ol  succession  u  not 
precisely  fixed,  he  put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 
ponrer.  Akaachid*  one  of  tbe  eklest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage ; 
and  fiodioi^  a  retreat  among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempts 
%f  Ibe  aaaMtaace  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  ncover  the  throne,  whicb  of 
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right  belonged  to  him.  But  these  proTing  unsucceasiuli  and  the  AriK^ 
from  their  natural  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merdteii 
brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  remaining,  and  impWied 
the  protection  of  Barbarossa,  who,  discerning  at  once  all  the  advanlAget 
which  might  be  gained  by  supporting  his  title,  received  him  with  ei/eiy 
})ossible  demonstration  ot  friendship  and  respect.  Being  read^,  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  ne  easily  persuaded  iUraschidf  ^hom 
eaja^emess  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertabi  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him  effectual  assistaiice  ham 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  a>  noit 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arriTed  at  Con* 
stantinople,  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  promikcs  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  prince^  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  declare  m 
his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidioaf 
proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  anny  wcro 
soon  assembled ;  at  tne  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  mttered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  em  Dark,  he  was  airosted 
by  orderof  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 

with 


more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  n 
towards  Africa.  At\er  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  tenor 
through  every  part  of  that  countiy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  andlandhi|f 
his  men,  gave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  wboai  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Goletta* 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  its  commander ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  weary  of  Muley-Hascen*s  government,  took  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  gates  were 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
his  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  amongthe  acclamations  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunis  began  to 
suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicioas  oeing  soon  comreried 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms,  whh  the  utmost  fury,  and  surrounded  the 
citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discharge,  dis> 
persed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acknow« 
ledge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroj. 
His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pot* 
session,  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  stren^hened  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town ;  and  fortifying  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  roanneri 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  the  principal  statkHi  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great 
arsenal  for  military  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  such 
extensive  territones,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  agamst  the  Christian' 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his  cniisers  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subiccts,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemea  to  expect  from  him,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that 
he  would  put  an  end  tp  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At 
the  same  time  Muley-flasccn,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  fanding  none  of" 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovnrlqi^ 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  (April  !21, 1535),  as  the  only  penon  who] 
^Id  assert  nis  rights  hi  oj)pontion  to  such  a  formidable  usurper.    Tho' 
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frmperor,  equally  desiixxis  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
nei^bourfaood  of  Barbarossa  ;  of  appearing:  ^  the  protector  of  an  unfor- 
tunate |^)riDcc ;  and  of  acquiring  the  g^lory  annexed  in  that  age  to  ereiy 
expedition  against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mulej- 
Ilajiccn,  and  be^n  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having  made  tnal 
uf  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hun^aiy,  he  was  now 
become  so  fond  of  the  military  character,  that  be  determtoed  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard 
his  irlory,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low-Country  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had  distinguished  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  the  French  ;  the  emperor  himself  embarked  at  Barcelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  thb 
empresses  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own  galleys,  tlie  best 
apj>ointed  at  that  time  in  Eurooe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
omcers  ;  the  pope  furnished  all  toe  assistance  in  his  power  towanis  such  a 

f»ious  cntcrf)nse ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemit'S  of  the 
niidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  boara  it.  The  port  of  Cagliarj  in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  fivo  hundred  vessels, 
havine:  on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari, 
and  aAcr  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor  s  immense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conqu^.  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  Irom 
their  di^erent  stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  Aifrican  princes.  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Mutey-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 
prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in- 
flamed those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
amis  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great- 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and  by  a  pr^r  distribution  of 
E resents  among  them  from  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kent  the  ardour  which- 
ad  brought  them  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  li^t 
troops  could  resbt  the  heavy-armed  cavalij  and  veteran  infantiy  which 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  conmlence  was  in  the  strength  of 
the  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  fashkxi.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  uiimediately  in- 
vested. As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustome^i  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
^mperor's  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  bis  presence,  and  considering 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pkMis  cause,  contended  whb 
each  other  for  the  posts  oT  honour  and  dam^L  Three  separate  attacks 
were  ooooertedt  lod.  the  Germansy  Spaniarcu,  and  Italians,  Davof  one  of 
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these  committed  to  each  of  them,  pushed  them  forwaro  with  the  eagef. 
courai>;e  which  national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resolution  and 
skill  becoming^  the  confidence  which  his  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  gar- 
rison performed  the  hard  service  on  which  they  were  ordered  with  Kreat 
fortitude.  But  thou^  he  interrupted  the  besie^rers  by  firequent  sulies^ 
though  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  thejr  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  coosideraole  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  apj^roachf 
with  no  less  fury  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all  aides  at. 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [July  25].  Sinan,  with  the  remains  of 
his  garrison,  retired  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Barbarossa's  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  nundred  cannon,  mostly  brasB, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  affe* 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the 
flatness  of  the  corsair^s  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Golettif' 
through  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen  who  attended  him, 
^  Here,*'  sa^rs  he,  "  is  a  eate  open  to  you,  oy  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  (K>minions." 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  c^  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  be  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  sieee,  he  boldly  determined  to' 
advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  mtf  thousand  men,*  towaidf* 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  ^  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  princioal  officers,  and 
repreaentine  to  them  the  fatal  conseouences  which  mignt  follow,  if  tee; 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  should 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  proposed  as  a  nece9*' 
sary  precaution  for  the  public  security^  to  massacre  tnem  without  mercj 
before  hie  be^n  his  march.  They  all  approved  warmly  of  his  intention 
to  fifi^ht :  but  inured  as  they  were,  in  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes' 
of  blooashed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  conceining  the 
^aves,  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  bad  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis ;  and 
ttuMi^  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  marehyover 
burning  sands,  aestitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arab%  em* 
boldened  by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to' 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  looff 
stand  the  shock  of  regular  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  a£' 
mirable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  lally  them,  the  rotlt  became  so  general,  that  he 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  evei^  thin^  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants flying  with  their  families  and  effects ;  others  ready  to  set  open  theif 
^tes  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparing  to  retreat ;  and  the' 
citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  have  afibrded  him  some  refuget* 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  meUf ' 
rendered  desperate  by  their  situatkn,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportuni^ 
which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  ft  some  dii^taDoe' 
kom  the  town,  tbdy  gained  two  of  theif  keepeni,  by  whose  a«iiti 
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into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  nntngonist,  one  of  the 
duke^s  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordc-red  him  to  be 
tried  fur  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec.  1533).  Francis,  no  less 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  ainoni^^  the  most 
uncivil izc<l  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  diprnity  of  his 
rn>wn,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
to  the  enipen)r,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injury,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Mcittri.  m  onler  to  gain  Clement-  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantiges  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  interest, 
seemed  drtermined  to  maintain  the  r)eutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  common  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occu- 
pied with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  tbronce,  eng;<gir«;  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  and  refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  example,  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappoint- 
ments led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protcstant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
<Msily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  acconimodate  himself  to 
their  pn'dominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  reli&:ious  tenets,  fie  affected  a 
W(>n<icrful  moderation  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute;  he  permitted 
Be  Hay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  nis  sentiments  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  I'rom  those  used  by 
the  protectants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  jMclancthon,  whose  gentle 
manners  arul  pacific  spirit  distinguished  him  ami>ng  tlie  ret'onners,  to  vihit 
Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  divided  the  church.f 
These  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy,  tlian  the 
re:»ult  of  conviction;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  religion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  tlie 
£:ayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
little  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice,  by  a  step 
very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  tlie  German  pnrK:es.  TBis  step, 
h<>we%-er,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentimentsof  hisown 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
kitig  of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic ;  his  frequent  negotiations 
with  the  Gennan  protectants;  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  audi- 
ence to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concemine:  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  I'o  have  attacke«l 
the  emperor,  who,  on  all  occasions,  made  hie:h  prctea«ions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catliolic  faith,  and  at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  exf)edition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  considered  as 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unlavi)ur<4ble  sen- 
timents with  regard  t«)  Fnmcis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  t)y 
some  extraordinan'  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  est^ddishetl  doc- 
trines of  tfie  church.     The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  ot*  hib  sul^ts,  who  had 
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By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age,  rather  b^  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  ma|(- 
nificence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success  which  crowned  it, 
than  by  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondare,  either  by  his  aimsy 
or  by  his  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  wliom  he  clothed  and 
furnished  with  the  means  of  returning  to  tiieir  respectKe  countries,  spread 
over  all  Europe  the  fame  of  their  t^nefactor's  munificence,  extolling  his 
power  and  abilities  with  the  exaggeration  flowing  from  gratitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monarchs  in ICurope  made 
an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  nolninic  but 
iheir  private  and  particular  interests;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  became  the  hrst  prince  in  Christendom,  appeared  to  bt 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  and  attentive  k>  the  public 
security  and  welfare. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  his  contenh 
poraries,  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
his  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor'i 
having  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendon, 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunee  Europe  into  a  new  wai; 
The  treaty  ot  Cambray,  as  has  been  oljsened,  did  not  renrave  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  up,  but  did  not 
extinguish  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  which  be  had  lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in 
different  courts  against  the  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  beighten 
the  jealousy  which  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  desiens,  and 
to  ii)5pire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear:  among  others,  ht 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thougn  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  pot- 
fte&<«ion  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  m 
rrndered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributaiy  dependuA 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperors  nieoe 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection,  which  bcraint 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  thoueh  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that 
he  iicitcned  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  coftveyed  to  him  by  Maia- 
viglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Fn>nch  historians,  a  Milanese 
ecntleman  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  nego* 
tiation  with  greater  advantage,  Mer\'eille  was  <:ent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  his  relations,  but  with  secret  crcdenlials  Irom  Francis  ashisenvoj. 
In  this  character  he  was  received  by  Stbrz-i.  But,  notwithstanding  hii 
care  to  keep  that  circumstance  conccalrfi,  Chnrlcs  suspecting,  or  having 
received  information  of  it,  rrnionstrated  and  llirc!r»t(n<Mi  in  such  a  high  tonc^ 
that  tlie  duke  and  his  minister^,  rqii.illy  intimidatrd,  jra\e  the  world 
immediately  a  mont  infiimnns  pnKifnf  tlifMr  servile  fear  of  offending  the 
emperor.  lAs  Merveille  had  nritluT  the  piudencc  nor  the  temper  which 
the  function  wherein  he  u'n<i(nipli)yc'l  if  qiiiird,  they  artlully  decoyed  him 
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mto  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  antagonist^  one  oC  the 
dike's  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordeiw  him  to  he 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec  1533 J.  Francis,  no  less 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  among^  tb*  most 
QDcirilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  Insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  bis 
down,  threatened  Sibrza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
as  iojuiy,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  imfNinity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on  which  he 
hid  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  AAer  having  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  in  order  to  gain  Clement-  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  (o  the  Imperial  interest, 
seenied  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  common  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occu* 
pied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the 
affiirs  of  the  continent,  and  refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
bb  example,  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappoint- 
nents  lea  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acauire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to 
their  piedominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  reliji^ious  tenets.  He  affected  a 
wonderful  moderation  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  he  peroiitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  nis  sentiments  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by 
the  proCestants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
■ttflners  and  pacific  spirit  disting[uished  him  among  the  reformers,  to  visit 
PariSy  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  conceit  the  most  proper  measures  for 
Rooocijir^  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  divided  the  church.f 
Tbeie  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy,  than  the 
lesoll  of  conviction ;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  religion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  ^(avarre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  the 

EyetT  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
tie  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 
Bat  soon  aAer  he  k>st  all  the  fruits  of  this  di«ngenuous  artifice^y  a  step 

'     ^  his 


inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  relig^s  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  clo^e  union  with  the 
kiarof  Elneland,  an  excommunicated  heretic;  his  frequent  negotiations 
wm  the  German  Protestants;  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  audi- 
ence to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacke«l 
the  emperor,  who,  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  iuncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  against  Barlmrossa,  which  was  then  considered  as 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  conlirm  such  unrav()urablc  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  Fnincis,  and  called  on  him  to  viiHllcate  bimscir  by 
some  extraordinaiT  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  eMabIishe<l  doc- 
trines of  tne  church.    The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  ot*  his  sul^^ts,  who  had 

*  PMhH  Script.  Rrr.  German,  iii.  Xit,  hr      fIrlH.  I1 14.  170.  ISJ.     Hnk^ml.  liU    ui.   1>^ 
t  OmmtvU  Vlu  Pli  Melaaeibouw,  :^\    lUc.  I«&y  p.  I'i, 
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imbib^  the  protestant  opinions,  fumbhed  him  with  such  an  occasion  as  bt 
desired.  Tliey  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  other  public 
places,  papers  containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  of 
the  popish  church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
.discovered  and  seized.  The  kin^,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which 
It  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the  nation^ 
appointed  %  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  through 
the  city  in  ^reat  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a 
torch  in  his  band;  the  princes  of  the  blood  supported  tlie  canopy  over  it; 
the  nobles  marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadful 
proof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were  pubbciy  burnt 
before  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  shockii^ 
barbarity  attending  their  execution.*  • 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Germanjr 
those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  domn 
nions  ;  so  that  all  Bellay^s  art  and  eloquence  in  vindicatir^  his  master,  or 
apologising  for  his  conduct,  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed 
violence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  a^ement  at  Ratis« 
bon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  j>rt>- 
testants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  ana  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  Avhich  Francis  endeavoured  to 
allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  did  not  en- 
courage others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all 
these  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the  French  Ling  in 
any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  Tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  the  mosX 
zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an)'  umbrage  to  Charles, 
would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France,  although  that 
reformer,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  might  be  of  sig^l  advantage  to  the  pro- 
testant cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  tfe  joumey.t 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
of  Charles,  would  second  Francis\s  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum* 


nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  veq^tDoe 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  veiy 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  direction.  Chai)es 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  ot  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  from 
which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  the 
empress.  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husoand  ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor^  or  allured  by 
the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambition,  she  formed 
a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inconsistent 
with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
nions had  hitherto  nduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the  quarrels  I^tween  the 

•  Bdcaril  Comment.  R«r.  GiUIc.  OM.    SMd.  KIst.  n:>,  k^       t  CMmnirti  Ylta  Meln. !«;  Itc 
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contending  nnonarchs.  Fmncis  was  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed,  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  be* 
hind  him  the  territories  of  a  i)rincc,  devoted  so  obsec^uiously  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in  tbe  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
had  represented  this  danger  in  a  strong  light  during  bis  interview  with 
Francis  at  Marseilles,  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  having  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  agaimt 
the  Milanese,  by  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  FranciSy 
hi}jclily  irritated  at  tlic  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  sup- 
plied the  constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the 
Ixxiy  of  troops  which  ruined  tbe  French  army  in  tbe  fatal  battle  of  raviai 
was  not  unwilling  to  let  him  now  feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.  Nor  dia  he  want  several 
pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  he  intended. 
The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  concerning  the  limits  of  their 
respective  property;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother, Louise 
of  davoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  share  in 
their  fathor^s  succession.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  througii  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  toat  the  duke^ 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  mteresf,  might  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  bistonans  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  he  l)etter  infonned  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France, 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  desired ; 
so  that  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifying  tbe  measures 
which  he  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  hb  mother  Louise 
could  demand  of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  migfat 
have  been  expected,  beine  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
the  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke*s  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  overrun  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken;  and  before  tbe  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  conditioo  to  be  de* 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off*  his  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nion of  its  own  bishops,  and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
the  form  of  its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  g(>vemea 
by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and 
ol''ten  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocftes  for  tbe 
privileges  of  (he  community,  assumed  the  name  o(  f^t/piofr,  or  confederates 
In  defeiice  of  liberty  ;  and  branded  tbe  other,  which  supported  the  episco^ 
pal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  Mammdwu$f  or  slaves.    At 

*  in«>irc  GMMtofkiue  4t  SaTojv,  pw  Gokhcnon,  9  torn.  tbL  L7on,lSBSi  L  9M,  In. 
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length  [1532],  the  protestant  opinions  beginning  to  spread  among  tba 
citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  enterprisinjg  spirit 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  tnem  in  toeir 
first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were  from  interest,  from 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  £ignotz ; 
and  zeal  for  religion,  mit^ling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strength  (o 
that  generous  passion.  'Pne  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
withm  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frecjuent  insurrections,  which  termioa* 
ting  mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became 
more  powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  foigetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
had  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva 
as  guilty  of  a  double  crime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatising  from  the  established 
religion  ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  tlie  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  by  open  force 
[1534].  The  citizens,  despising  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures, 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  ;  and  partly  by  their 
valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which  they  received  from  the 
canton  of  Benie,  together  with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upoo 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of  the  duke's  inability 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Fays  de  Vaud,to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  cantoo 
of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  tnc  spoils  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  being 
still  retained  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwith- 
standing many  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessii^,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration, 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importumty ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  affairs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished  ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  hisextraordinaiy  efforts  against 
the  Infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasioned,  according  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been 
fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action. 

*  HIsL  de  la  VUle  de  Geneve,  par  Spon,  IS^.  Utr.  1685,  p.  90.    Hiit  de  la  Reformatioa  de 
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IRy  this  unexpected  event,  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
cord, were  totally  changed.  Francises  first  pretext  for  takine  anns,  io 
order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  digriity  of  nis  crowiv 
was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis'i 
rights  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
bis  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed 
his  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordering  the 
powerful  army  Quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
towards  Milan,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis,  wno  became  less  enterprising  as  ne  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
bj  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
riehts  by  neiecotiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  trom  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  io 
all  ^reat  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  in 
Quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
tne  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  are^uments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his 
rival  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  of  this  kind ; 
but  seeming  to  admit  the  equit^r  of  Francises  claim,  he  appeared  solicitous 
only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  m  Italy,  which 
the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving.  By  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  j^ained  so  much  conndence  with  the  rest 
of  p]un)pc,  that  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion,  he  involved  the 
affair  in  new  ditficulties,  and  protract^  the  negotiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francises  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  h^ 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  pro- 
found and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  mmis* 
ters  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entirely  susj>ended,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possessiofi  oi  what  they  demanded. 

1536.]  I)uring  tlie  intenal  of  leisure  gained  in  thb  manner,  Charles,  on 
his  return  from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thouo:ht  themselves  g^atly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  aisinterestedness  of  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  nim  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  gninted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had  deter- 
mined. Bella^,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the 
Intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiatioHy 
in  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  which  his  rival  far  surpa^ed  hiray 
tliat  instead  of  beginning  his  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
▼igour,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was  assembled, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  ofiers  to  the  emperor,  in  onkr  to 
procure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.    His  oStn  weiet  indeadt 
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BO  liberal  and  adrantageous,  that  if  ever  Charles  had  intended  to  grant  hia 
demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  dexterously 
eluded  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  penon»  be 
could  not  take  bis  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  so  neaiij 
concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  he  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public 
entry  into  that  city  with  extraordinary  pomp  [April  6]  ;  but  it  being  found 
necessaiy  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  order  to 
widen  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the 
historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to 
interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is 
certam,  had  by  this  time  banished  all  thoughts  of  peace  j  and  at  last  threw 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  long  covered  his  designs  from  the  court 
of  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit. 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive reply  to  his  propositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  to  eive  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuU  consistoir.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  invitecf  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  fi^^at  length,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratory  ;  he  complained  that  all  bis  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless  and 
unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he  bad 
proofs  of  the  unfiriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that,  aftei^ 
wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  belonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  bad 
next  invaded  his  kir^dom  of  Navarre  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  bad 
attacked  his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries ;  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troops,  rendered 
irresistible  by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  nis  proms8» 
ruined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  oeceit 
what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  eveiy  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  be 
returned  to  nis  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  happily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com* 
pelled  him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
It  with  equal  insincerity  ;  that  soon  aAer  he  had  formed  dangerous  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories ;  that  after 
injuries  so  oAen  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  aH  hope 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  still 
willing  to  grant  the  investiture  ot  Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Fraaoet 
there  was  uttie  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  woula  not  consent  to  what  was  necessair  for  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  think  it  reasonable  or  safe 
to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possession  of  all  that  he  demanded.  ''Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  he,  **  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  amn 
he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  gallej 
moored  in  a  rivex ;  let  the  dutchy  of  Buni;undy  be  put  in  deposite  od  his 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine  ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror  ; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  Ibrces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  em* 
ployed  to  bumble  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of 
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Christendom.  But  if  he,  l)y  declining  this  method  of  terminating  our  dif- 
ferences, renders  war  inevitable,  nothings  shall  divert  mc  from  prosecutinfs^ 
it  to  such  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  l>e  the  poorest  g:entleman 
in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  mistbrtune 
shall  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success;  the 
justness  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number  and  valour  of 
my  tn)ops,  the  exwric^nce  and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  en- 
sure it.  Of  all  tliew  advantagres,  the  king:  of  France  is  destitute :  ami 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  oettcr 
foun<ied  than  hi?,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  rope  al)Out  my  nock,  implore  his  mercy."* 

This  lon^  haranfi:ue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voice,  a 
haui^hty  tone,  an<l  the  j^reatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ainiiassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he 
snake  in  the  Spanish  tonsrue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  toss  how 
tfM»y  shouhl  answer  such  an  unexpected  invective  ;  when  one  of  them 
lH?gan  to  vindicate  his  master's  conauct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and 
w<HjId  not  |)ormit  him  to  oroceed.  The  pojie,  without  entering  into  any 
I>articiilar  detail,  satisfied  nimself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommenda- 
tion of  peace,  t(^ether  with  an  offer  of  employing  nis  sincere  endeavours 
in  order  to  pmcure  that  blessing  to  Christendom  ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  no  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  Irom  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection, 
that  coninosed  and  regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum, 
and  si>  ailrnirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  ot 
the  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  poWer  and 
exploits  with  insolence;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  mdecency; 
and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  seeming  inconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat, 
and  having  stripj>ed  BarGarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  began  to  consider 
his  anns  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  return 
from  AlVica,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings;  the 
orators  ami  poets  ol  Italy,  the  most  eletrant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astnilo'jCers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  in 
store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  resene  and  modera- 
tion, and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  l>eing  }M>th  %o  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  Ix'en  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  l>ehaviour ;  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  monr  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he 
told  them  that  tney  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge 
to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  erxiea- 
▼oun^d  to  stit'tcn  s<.*venil  expressions  in  his  discourse  ;  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  though  this  slight  apology  was  far 
from  lH*ir»g  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which  had  l)een  given,  Francis, 
by  an  unarroiintable  infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still 
been  p<K^ible  to  brint;  their  differences  to  a  period  bv  an  amicable  compo- 
sition.t  Charles,  finding  him  so  eairer  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the 
d^eptkm,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther  time 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 

* 
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At  last,  the  Imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese, 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  while  that  oi 
France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  bein^  ^atly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whonj  Charies 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  tliey  might  not  seire 
against  the  duke  of  Savo^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  advanced.  Tbe 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  marouii 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinana  de  Gonzago  commanoed 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  be  had  loiv 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  9wSk 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  lar^e  sums  to  his  sister, 
the  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  to  his  brotner,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardyy 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne  ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fSl 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unei- 
pected  attacks  on  such  different  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the  historian,  to 
make  a  large  provision  ot  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  be 
Was  goin^  to  obtain. 

His  m misters  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  maffs* 
zines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subsistence  Kv 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  leel 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  iQ 
repelling  the  enemies  of  their  country ;  they  recalled  to  his  remembnnot 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  |in>- 
mise  success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circum* 
stances  combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  he  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolutioD 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  tbe 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widely 
from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  bj  the  presumption  which  accompanies 
prosperity;  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
predicted  the  increase  of  bis  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti* 
natcly  to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waitmg  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towoi 
as  wei'e  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  tbe 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  bad  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  tbk 
more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  noblemiB^ 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  tfai. 
kins:'s  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance 
suddenly,  and  without  anj  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revolted  finooi 
his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  M 
the  deed  itself  w^as  base.  Being  stronglp  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
faith  in  divination  and  astrology,  ne  believed  with  full  assurance,  that  tbt 
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fatal  periixi  of  tho  French  nation  was  at  hand  ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  empe* 
ror  would  r>t.ihlish  a  utiiversal  monarchy ;  that  thcrrforc  he  ou^^ht  to  follow 
the  dictates  ot  prudence,  in  attnchin«^  himself  to  his  rising  fortune,  and 
could  incur  no  hiarnc  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven  ha(i  devoted  to 
destruction.*  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing^ 
that  very  authority,  with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kingdom  to  nis  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  or 
undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their 
conquests,  he  rejecteil  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self, as  commander  ifi  chief,  to  provide  or  perlorm  for  that  purpose,  he 
totally  nci^Iected.  In  this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions^ 
ammunition,  artillen%  or  a  sutiicient  garrison  ;  and  the  Imperialists  must 
have  reduced  Pietfmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  cxtra- 
opdinarv  effort  of  courage  and  military  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  pained  his  master  suffi- 
cient time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence 
against  a  danger  which  lie  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for  de feat ii^  the  invasion  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve- 
rance in  executing  it,  deserve  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  con- 
trary to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  determined  to  remain  altoe:ether  upon  the  defensive  ;  never  to  harard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify 
his  camps  in  a  ref^Tar  manner;  to  throw  garrisons  onljr  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try i>efore  them  ;  and  to  save  tne  whole  kingdom,  by  sacrificing  one  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
marerhal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust,  haughty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting^ 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non, at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plen- 
tifully supplied  his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  olner  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
the  enemy  would  approach,  tie  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while 
the  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend ;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea ;  the 
latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of  Langucdoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troop^  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely-  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  countiy,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  theirhouses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  might  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  tnrown 
down.  Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind*  were  carried  away 
or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
or  rendered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  nor  does  histoiy 
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aflford  any  instance  among  civilized  nations,  in  which  this  cruel  expediol 
for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour.    , 

At  length,  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  frontieii 
of  Provence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  tint 
during  a  few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  hb  tiDops 
came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future  conouests  among  his  officers ;  apdf 
as  a  new  incitement  to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises 
of  oQices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  The  face  of  desolation,  noweveri 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  country,  began  lo 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch,  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
tress an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  be 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depemud  fct 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contraiy  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  which  naval  operations  are  subicct,  from  approaching  the 
French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  afforded  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothing  was  to  be 
founrf  in  tne  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  way 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  alreacW 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  do  less  embairassM 
how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  though  he  was  now  m 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  tlie 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attacking;  their  camp,  and  of  terroinatiof 
the  war  by  one  decisive  blow  ;  but  skilfulofficers  w1k>  were  appointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gafi 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  qint 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adhemag 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  Imperialisli 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  efibrt, 
the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  annj 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French  light 
troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  tecflied 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During:  these  operation*,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  trom  his  own  troops  than  from  tne  enemy:  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingJom  into  those  calamities 
which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  country  almost  withovt 
control ;  impatient  of  such  long  inaction  ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence:  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  le<s  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  TheT 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  Htt 
caution  they  imputed  to  timidity;  his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride* 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  nr^t  among  tne  soldiers  and  suballerai^ 
were  adopted,  !)y  depnTs,  by  officers  of  hi^rh  rank  ;  and  as  many  of  than 
en>ie(l  Montmorency *s  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  aissatisfied 
with  his  harsh  (ii«^i<tinc:  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great  in  hii 
ramp,  which  was  filled  with  general  munnurings,  and  almost  open  com* 
plaints  against  his  n:easures.  Montmorency,  oh  whom  the  sentiments  of 
nis  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  eneinj» 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  miwj  Id 
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hit  maxims,  no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  than  to  the  ideas 
of  war  among  undisciplined  troops,  ne  assumed  an  unusual  affability  m  bi9 
deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  ereat  condescension,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last,  Francis  joined 
bis  army  at  Ayignon.  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he 
DOW  considered  as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put 
DO  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain 
so  long  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness 
for  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary 
caution.* 

Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kiitgdom  from  the  dan- 
ger which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor*  after 
spending  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justity  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troops  by  diseases  or  b^  famine ;  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition 
to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com 
pan  ions  had  perished.  Necessity,  thcrelbre,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire  ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspected 
his  intention,  a  body  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought  such  desolation  on  their  countrr, 
hung  u\Hyn  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  seizing  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  contusion.  The 
roiid  by  which  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder 
and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deser\*es  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggaere,  which  in  their  huny  and  trepidation  they 
had  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead  ; 
inM>much  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers,  some  idea  of  them,  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.t  i(  Montmorency,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  nothing  coula  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  t'rom 
utter  ruin.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  oos^tinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  required  ;  and  he  still  continued  to  rei>eat  bis 
favourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape 
than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  lor 
a  retreating  eneipy. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  bis  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dutchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 
one  conquest,  and  in  certain  expectation  of  another,  be  embarked  directly 
for  SpainJ  [November]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France 
cuch  as  to  alleviate,  in  an^  dep^e,  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
Provence.  Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so 
many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  which 
they  bad  furnished  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  m  was  obl%;ed  to  lay 
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aside  all  thougbts  of  his  intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Though  ft 
powerful  army  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  ihey 
iound  but  feebly  guarded,  while  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south  ;  yet  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity* 
supplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  king's  preparations,  and  defended 
Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  ai 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Tnus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union 
and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  em- 
peror's arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  tlian  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the  long; 
contests  between  him  and  the  Frencn  monarch.  One  circumstance  alooe 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of  hM 
resemblance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustriotis 
personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beinr 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chained  the  Imperiu 
generals,  6onza£i:a  and  Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commission 
of  that  crime  ;  ne  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  w^as  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  less 
regarded.!  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  perpetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life 
himself,  and  had  two  sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  em- 
peror's general  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
resembhng  this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  torture.J 
According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the  dauphin's  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  after  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  ciirection  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the' dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well  as 
great ;  nor  dia  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

1537.]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  uncommon,  but  so  in- 
capable of  producing  any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserte  to  be  mentioned 
if  it  were  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and  which  often 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the 
dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  the  advocate-general  appeared  ;  and  after  accusing  Charles  of 
Austria  (for  so  be  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  tveatj 
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ol  (■ambray,  by  which  he  was  absoh'ed  from  the  homajg:e  due  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  the  countries  of  Artob  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that  this  treaty 
oeing  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and 
oy  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his 
sovereign  ;  and  therefore  be  demanded  that  Charles  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  Tlie  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  him  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  I'hat  term  being 
expired,  anrl  no  person  appearinc:  in  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg- 
ment, "  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  fiefs ;  declared  F'landers  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France  !'*  an<l  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after  (his  vain  display  of  his  resentment,  ratl>er  than  of  his  power, 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  (he  sentence  which  his  parliament  liad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
(hose  (erri(ones  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  iluii|;ar>-, 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperor  had  committed  tlie  government  ot  (hat 
part  of  hi^  dominions,  was  not  ])repared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  (irst 
made  some  progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  miportance.  liut  bein^c 
obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  o7 
war,  the  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  re- 
covered most  of  die  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conauests 
in  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  an<l  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
now  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with  the  coiis(uble^s  swonl,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices iiurin^  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  onler 
to  riflieve  it.  While  they  were  advancine:  for  this  purpose,  and  wi(hin  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  tney  were  stopiwcfshort  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  susix^nsion  of  ami» 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owine  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  iiad  lora:  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  monarch?.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid 
waste  (lie  fn)ntier  provinces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  ei(her.  The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles  as  well  as 
Franc i*«,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep 
armies  on  f(x>t  in  this  quarter,  withou(  weakening  their  operations  in  Piecl 
moot,  where  both  wished  to  push  (he  war  wi(h  the  greatest  vigour.  All 
these  circumstances  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens;  a  truce 
was  concluded  [July  'JOthl,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  ix)w -Countries.! 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  witli  great  animosity;  and 
though  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  tlie  powerful  eitorts  to 
which  (his  animosi(y  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
like  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains  a(\er  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every 
day:  and  much  blood  was  shed,  wi(hout  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
fuperiority  to  either  side.  A(  last  the  two  aueens,  determined  not  (o  leave 
unhnisheii  the  fcoA  work  which  they  had  ocgun,  prevailed,  by  their  im- 
portunate solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  otlier  on  her  husband, 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for  three  months.    The  conditioiM 
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of  it  were,  that  each  should  kepp  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  ami 
after  leaving  garrisons  in  tho  towas,  sliould  withdraw  his  army  out  of  the 
province  ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matten 
in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  I>oth  princrs  to  this  accommoda* 
tion,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  ex- 
ceeded the  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying ;  nor 
durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab* 
lished,  as  subjects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immenfce 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modern  times.  The 
cmperr>r  in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  pro<ii^iou3,t  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  lai?e  arrears  loqg 
due  to  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  be  had  no  prospect  oT  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  bad 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it.  But 
he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  lo 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  characteTf 
but  passionately  desirous  of  bringing  atK)ut  a  peace.  He  perceived  that 
the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  holding  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  iolo 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  lea<cue  with  Solyman,  Francis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally^ 
had  a  war  to  maintain  ai?ain^t  an  ciieinv  greatly  superior  in  power  to  him- 
selt',  yet  so  great  was  the  h(»rror  of  Chrisiians,  in  that  age,  at  any  union 
with  mfidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  dishon(iurat)le  but  protane^ 
that  it  was  long  l)etore  he  could  l)e  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obrioui 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  contederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur- 
mounted his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towanii»  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  en^:aged  to  invade  the  kir^don 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campai;2:n,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  tlie  Romani 
in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Fnuicis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milane2»e  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  puncta* 
ally  performed  what  was  incuml)ent  on  him.  Barbanissa  with  a  great 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kini|^dom,  from  which  all 
the  troops  had  l>een  drawn  towanls  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  ol>lic:e<l  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
to  sunt>nder,  pluinlered  the  adjacent  countr\',  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  compiests.  when  the  unexpected  arri%*al  of 
Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  s^piadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  1  lungary  tlie  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gaining  several 
small  advantae:es,  defeated  the  (ierman>^  in  a  icreat  battle  at  Essek  on  diQ 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  iH)t  in  Francis's  power  to  eie- 
cute  with  equal  exactiK'ss  what  he  had  stipulated  ;  nor  could  he  assemble 
at  this  juncture  an  army  stmng  eiM>ugh  to  (>enctr:ite  iiito  the  Milanese.  Bj 
this  he  failed  in  reci>vering  |K)s>««ssi<in  ot  that  dutchy;  and  Italy  w^as  net 
onl)'  saved  trom  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  tnmi  t'eelins:  the  dcso* 
lating  rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  sufTered-S 
As  the  emperor  kiK*w  that  he  could  tK)t  lone:  resist  the  etforts  of  two  such 
powerful  coiii'ederates,  tM)r  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accident! 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  ami  to  presence  the  Mila* 
nesc  ;  as  he  toresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  f»nly  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  might  even  turn  their  amis  against  him,  if  be 
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idhoiild  l>r  so  n»i?anJlcj»s  of  tlMfir  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war^ 
lie  tlioii^ht  it  necr«.Kan',  both  tor  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  a  tnice.  Nor  was  Francis  vrilline  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  ob*- 
stnjctin^  the  rc-<!stablishmcnt  of  tranquillity,  or  to  expose  himself  on  that 
account  to  the  dane^er  of  l)ein^  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  other  foreigjiers 
in  his  service.  He  even  began  to  apprehend  that  his  own  subjects  would 
8er\'e  him  coldly,  if  by  contributing  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  In-* 
fidels,  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to 
depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
ouirht  to  inthience  a  monarch  distingublied  by  the  title  ot  Most  Christian 
Kinir.  He  <'hose.  for  all  these  reasoas,  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  disobliging 
his  new  ally  tli<*  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  hifii,  to  toiiVit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

Kiit  tl)(>uu:h  \*o\h  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insufHTable  ditriculties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitne  treaty.  Each 
of  the  inonanhs  with  the  arn>g;ance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  othfr:  arnl  iwither  wouKl  so  lar  ackiKiwIedge  his  inferiority,  as  to 
sacritlrr  .mv  \n)'ui\  of  hoiKMir,  or  to  n>lin(]ui!»h  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  pleni)K»tf'ntiaries  sptnt  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  necrotiations,  and 
separatrtl  aiu»r  as:n»eir»g  to  prolong  the  tnjce  for  a  few  montns. 

15>.iR.]  TIm.»  jHipe,  however,  did  not  de«pair  of  acconifili^hing  a  point 
in  whicli  the  pleni(M)tentiaries  had  failed,  and  t(K>k  upon  himselt  the  sole 
burdcr)  ot  iK>>;otiating  a  jH'ace.  To  form  a  confe<ienirv  capable  of  defend- 
iijs:  <^'hii«Jtfn«Toin  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  anns,  and  to 
concert  t'tTt'ctual  measun's  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  l»ere>y,  were 
two  ijn  at  ol)i«cts  v^hich  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the 
nninii  n\  the  emperor  with  tin*  king  of  F'rance  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  lM>tli.  To  be  the  iastrumeiit  of  reconciling  these  contending  monarehs, 
whnin  hi««  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so 
ot'tni  Mnbroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  di^* 
tini:iiiNlu>(i  lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  without 
hopf'^  that,  while  he  numied  this  laudable  end,  be  might  secure  advan^ 
taires  to  his  own  family,  the  agsrraiMlizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect^ 
tli«>iiirli  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  ambition  than  was  common 
amnnir  tli<»  pojws  of  that  centurv.  Influenced  by  these  consideraticHis,  he 
pn)|M>MMl  an  interview  betweea  tlhc  two  monarehs,  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
ri'j».»ir  tliither  in  |>erson,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  composing  all 
thiir  <liflfrrences.  Whrn  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  chantcter,  and  of  a  veiy 
advariri-d  ai:*',  was  willing,  tmm  his  zeal  tor  jwace,  to  undereo  the  fatigues 
of  sn  jonir  a  j«)urney,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  de- 
cline till*  intrr>iew.'  But  (hough  Ixjth  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  so 
gnat  was  the  diflfjculty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  tlie  remains  of 
di<5tnj«t  and  nincf.ur  on  each  side,  that  they  refuseil  to  see  one  another,  and 
e\frv  thirnr  was  tnmsacted  by  the  intenention  of  the  po[>e,  who  visited 
lh«  rn  alt»  rnatrly.  AVith  all  his  zeal  aiMi  in&:enuity  he  could  not  timi  out  a 
methtnl  nf  remcivinfi:  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommcHiationv 
particularly  tho«o  arisinjr  fn>ni  the  povs«rssion  of  the  Milanese  ;  nor  was  ail 
th»'  wrJL'ht  of  hi>  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  iMfrM»yer- 
ancf  <»f  f-iiluT  monarch  in  as>ertinir  hi«  own  claims.  At  last,  that  li«*  mi(cht 
not  •^enn  to  have  lahoun-tl  altoifether  without  effect,  lie  pn-vailed  on  tliem 
to  sjirn  ;i  tnice  tor  t«'n  vi-ar*  [.lum^  tC],  upon  the  same  condition  with  tlic 
fonn«r.  that  each  shonlil  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  ami  in  tlic 
mean  time  should  «en<l  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discu&s  tlieir  pretensions 
at  leisure.* 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  veiy  extensirc  in  ita  ope' 
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rations  and  in  which  lM>th  parties  exerted  their  utmost  ftrpff|^;tiL    Tboii^ 
Francis  failed  in  the  ohject  which  he  had  principally  in  vie w«  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Milanese, he  acauired,  netertheless,  great  reputation  by  Ihe  wisdom 
of  his  measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  anns  in  repelling  a  fefiwtobW 
invasion ;  and  by  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  the  duke  of  SaTOj's 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  streoi^tli  to  bk  kii^ 
dom.     Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  bafiled,  after  having  bouted  m  i 
arrogantly  of  victory,  purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  by  sacrihciiKaD alf 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.   TTlie  Mi- 
fortunate  duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treatf 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain  ;  he  had  no  means  oi*  redressyaiid 
was  obliged  to  submit.    Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  depcndeoccsi 
was  the  only  comer  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession,     ffe  saw  tlir 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  proteclioa 
he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  of  the  iiuprudeooe  of 
weak  princes,  who  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  nc^bowii 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  and  ovennbeloiid 
in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signinji:  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emneror  set  safl  ftr 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  bv  contrary  winds  to  the  islana  of  St.  Mafgaid 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  liappencd  to  be  not  6r 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  bia 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  wjtk 
him  at  Aigues-mortes.  Th«?  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  fail 
rival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he  cast  ancbtf 
in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor*s  honour  tor  his  security,  visited  him  oa 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstrations of  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  tfat 
confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  Pie  landed  at  Atg^ue^ 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  rordiaL 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monaicbi 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  triendsliip.*  Afler 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity ;  after  so  many  io- 
juries  reciprocally  indicted  or  endured;  after  bavins:  formally  gi\en  tbc 
lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  after  the  emperor  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  and  in* 
tegrity  ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessaiy  to  tfat 
murder  of  his  eldest  son  ;  such  an  interview  appears  altc^ether  sinipuhr 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  histor}-  of  these  iiionarchs  abounds  with 
such  suriJrisini?  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  t^'y  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement  ;* from  suspicioo 
and  distrust,  to  oerfcct  confidence ;  and  from  practicing  al(  the  dark  aits 
of  a  deceitt'ul  }K>iicy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  i)ope,  besides  the  glory  of  haviiu^  restored  peace  to  Eumpe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  |)oint  of  gre.it  consequence  to  his  tamily; 
by  prevailing  on  the  emp«;ror  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natuial 
daughter,  I'omierly  the  wil'e  of  Alexander  di  iMedici,  to  his  grandson  Oc* 
tavio  Faniese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  l)estow  severd 
hoiHiurs  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  \ery  tragical  evenl, 
which  hap}>ened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1537,  had  deprived  Mai^ 
garet  of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emi>eror's  par^ 
tiality  had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  ofibe 
public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  goveruuient,  and  abandoned 
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himself  to  the  most  dijv^olute  d(>hnuchcnr.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  bis  nearest 
kinsman  was  ivtt  rHily  the  conipaiiion  hut  director  of  his  pleasures,  and 
emplojine:  ail  the  jjowrp!  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  g^enius  in  this  dis- 
hotKHirable  ruini^tn-,  acidrd  such  fh'trnncc  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 
eainrMl  him  an  ahv)lute  ascendant  ovrr  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while 
Lon'nro  seemed  to  he  sunk  in  luxur}%  and  alfected  such  an  appearance  of 
indolence  ao<l  ofTrminncy,  that  he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  aiui  trembled 
at  the  fti^ht  of  I>I(mhK  he  concealed  under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designings 
audacKMJs  spirit.  I'loinptetl  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  allured  by 
the  hope  ot  attaininc:  the  sunn.'mc  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexnnd#*r  his  lK»iwf;»rtor  and  trieml.  Thoucfh  he  long  revolved  this  design 
in  his  iiiind,  \i'\<  riv^erved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com- 
municitin^-  it  to  any  j>€'rson  whatever;  aiKl  contmuing  to  live  with  AleX" 
ander  in  their  usual  fr>niiliarity,  he,  one  ni^rht,  under  prcftence  of  having 
secured  him  an  a<«<itrnation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  ot'ten 
soliriti'd,  dn'w  that  uiiwar}'  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house, 
and  tlM-rr  stabbed  him,  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch  exp<*cling  tlie 
arriv.il  <»("  tlio  lady  who<;e  company  he  ha<l  been  pnunised.  But  tK>  sooner 
was  the  deed  done,  than  standing  astonislied,  arxi  &tmck  with  horror  at 
itfl  atrocity,  he  torf^ot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  rninmit  it.  Instead  of  rousins:  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty 
by  pul)Ii>liinif  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  t(»warn8 
oiH?niii<;  his  own  way  to  the  dnrnity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  d(x>r  of 
the  apai.i'it'iit.  and,  like  a  man  oereaved  of  reason  and  prf»sence  of  mind, 
fletl  with  the  utmost  precipitation  oiil  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
late  next  niorniiur  l>efore  the  fate  of  the  untbrtunate  prince  was  known,  as 
his  attt-ndanls,  accustomed  to  his  irreuularities  never  entered  his  apart- 
ment e.irly.  Immediately  the  chief  jwrsons  in  the  state  a^^sembled.  Being 
indnccd  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Cibo  for  the  h(»use  of  Medici,  to 
whit  h  he  was  nearlv  rt»latc<l,  parti v  bv  the  auth<iritv  of  Francis  Guicciar^ 
dini,  \^ho  recalled  to  their  memory',  and  represented  in  strikirig  colourSf 
the  c;i price  as  well  as  turhulence  ot*  their  ancient  i>opular  government,  they 
aeier*!  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
of  tli.Jt  ilhj-liious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  croveniment:  though  at  the 
sam«»  tiiMr  surh  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  established  several 
re^uhinMi^  ill  order  to  circumiCribe  and  OKiderate  his  yH)wer. 

Mr;Mi\\iiiI«',  l^orenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  sate ty,  made  known 
wh;ii  hv  Ii.mI  done,  to  Fhilip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
be«!i  drivni  intt)  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
t'orm  ot  iroMMiunent  was  al>olisbed,  in  onler  to  make  way  for  the  uoniinion 
of  iIh-  Mrdiri.  'By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravaerant  praises, 
an!  fhr»  \iiiiii*  ot"  I^ircnzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  di-[i  '.rirdrd  the  ties  of  blocwi,  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who 
li»pjot  tlir  irieud^hip  and  favours  of  the  tvrant,  that  they  niight  nresenc 
«.'r  nt«»MT  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  "Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
«!npfy  piui'-i'-yiir'* :  they  immediately  quitted  their  different  places  of 
re'o-.it.  :'"r!:ilil<'d  threes,  animated  tlieir  vassals  and  partizawt  to  take 
;inri-,  -i: '  lo  ^r\/v  \W\^  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  public  liberty  on 
il<  'IK  ii'iii  ii»u:ni.«:iun.  tV-intr  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
ni  Hoii:«-,  :ti"l  M-n«tly  encouraged  hy  the  ik)|w,  who  l»ore  no  giHHi-will  to 
thr  hmiM-  ot  .Mr  Hri]  they  eiiten-d  the  Flonntint*  domini«nis  with  .1  con- 
sii|fr.**>'c'  Im>  ly  of  nun.  But  the  p<'rsons  who  had  electetl  Cosmo  jHW 
•i-H-ii  iM.t  (Hily  thi-  means  of  supportinir  his  firovernnH-nt.  but  abilities  to 
emiil«»v  fhiTji  in  thr  m<»si  prof)er  manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest 
ex|M'<iition,  a  jfiKMi  niiinber  of  troops;  they  endeavoured  by  eveiy  art  lo 
gain  tho  cili/en>  u\  ;jcn>ate«t  authority,  and  to  remier  the  administration  of 

•Lm«ietf«IMiKlpl,toa.  lit  ^A 
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the  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  all,  thejr  courted  the 
emperor's  protection,  as  the  onlj  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo  s  dienity  and 
power.  Cnaries,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  the  iriend- 
abip  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partizans  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment detested  him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
for  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution 
in  Florence.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  bead 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  onliim  all  the  titles  of  honour  with 
which  Alexander  had  been  di^ified,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  hit 
troops  as  were  stationea  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  against 
all  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  eas>*  victory  over  the  exiles^ 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chie& 
prisoners;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  established 
nis  own  authority.  But  though  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad* 
ditional  honour  of  manying  the  emperor^s  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather  to 
gratify  the  pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.* 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  hap- 
pened %vhich  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence^  was  so  fond  of  showing  that  be 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  militaiy 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  the  assistance  of  the  kins:  of  France.  Though  some  unfor- 
tunate accidents  prevented  his  carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothinr 
could  divert  him  from  going  thither  in  person.  Immediately  upon  his 
landing,  he  hastened  to  rrovence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in  his 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  military  operations, 
and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  manners 
and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen, 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henry  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jeak>us,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  1, 
1537],  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
security.!  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Maiy 
of  Guise,  he  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and  in  order  to 
disappoint  him,  asked  that  bdy  in  marriage  for  himself.  When  Francis 
preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtsnip  to  his  artful  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
■pon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes, 
filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francis  had  altogether 
renounced  his  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperor. 
Charics,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  English  king,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  though! 
this  a  favotirable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which 
had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interest 
the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of 
their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  delicate 
question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 

*  JovU  Hial.  c.  zcTiit.  p.  318,  Sec.    Bekcril  Oommfnt  1.  zxii.  p.  698.    Iitoda  dt  Ml  Tmnl  41 
«ov.    Bm.  Adrimi  VtB.  1587,  p.  la  »  Bku  of  Hinlind,  »oL  i  p.  7X 
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most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry's  good-will.  For  this  purpose,  he 
began  with  pn)posing  several  mirriage-treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered 
his  iiiecfr,  :i  (hiu^hter  o(  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Heniy  himself;  be 
<leman(i<;d  the  princess  Mar^'  tor  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was 
even  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.*  Though 
none  of  tlu'>e  prnjiMTled  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
seriously  intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
courts  and  ?»o  many  recipnical  professions  of  civility  and  estc^em,  as  con- 
.•itlerahlv  abated  the  vAge  of  iienry's  rancour  against  the  emperor,  and 
paved  the  way  lor  that  union  l>etween  them  which  after>%'ard«  proved  so 
dis.idvantageous  to  the  French  king. 

I'he  ambiti(»us  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  wars  he  had  t>een  carr^'ing  on  for  somc^  years,  proved,  as  u<mal,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany.  While 
C'harlt.'s  was  absent  u|)on  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects 
apiiidt  France,  his  chief  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions 
al)out  religion  irom  disturbing  the  public  tranouiltity,  by  granting  such 
indiiltrenre  to  the  protestant  princes  as  might  induce  them  to  concur  with 
his  inea^urt's,  or  at  least  to  hinder  them  from  taking  part  witli  his  ri%'al. 
For  this  re;ison,  he  was  careful  to  S4'cure  to  tlie  prolestants  the  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacification 
at  Nureiiilx^rg,  in  the  year  one  tnousami  hve  hundred  an«l  thiity-two  ;t  and 
except  <im\e  slight  trouble  from  the  prjx-eedings  of  the  imi>enal  chamber, 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  religion,  or 
to  iiiterrunt  the  succes«<tul  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions. 
Me;inwl)ile  the  pope  rontiiiuc^d  his  negotiations  tor  convoking  a  general 
(ouiuil ;  ami  though  the  protectants  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
hi^  intention  to  ti\  upon  iMantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
(>})^tiM;ilely  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  .sccondof  June,  one;  thousand 
five  hundred  ami  thirtv-six,  ap(K)inting  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  tlie 
twenty-thinl  of  May  tfie  year  tollowiiig;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name;  enjoined  all  (.'hristian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
tlnir  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  ever>'  nation  to  attend  in  person. 
This  >unuiions  of  a  council,  an  asseiiibly  which  from  its  nature  and  inten- 
tion demnnded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  xerj 
jurx'ture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war,  appeared  to 


warnily  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council;  but  being  at  tlie  same  time 
wiIlin<j*to  try  every  art  inorderto  persuade  Paul  todepart  from  the  neutrality 
tvhich  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  vice-cban- 
rell(;r  into  (iermanv,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructing 
him  to  Micond  all  the  nuncio's  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  witn 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
au<lienre  at  Sujalkalde,  [Feb,  ifS,  1537],  where  tln^y  had  assembled  in  a 
Ijo'ly  in  onier  U)  n>oeive  them.  But  after  weighing  all  their  arguments, 
thev  un;inimou<!ly  n'fu>ed  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name 
and  [»y  the  aulhorify  of  the  ]H^^v  aloik;;  in  which  he  assumt>d  the  sole  rfeht 
iif  presiding:  whicli  was  to  U'  held  in  a  city  not  (Mily  far  distant  from  Ger- 
ii\?.u\\  but  Mibjert  to  a  prime,  who  was  a  stratm^er  to  them,  and  closely 
conrlected  with  the  ctMirt  of  Konie :  and  to  which  their  divines  could  not 
tt'pair  with  safety,  e«p(>cially  after  their  doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  to 
the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    These  and  many 

•  Minn.  d«>  RibkT.  t.  i.  49G.       t  I>«  >l»nt  Corpi  DiplouL  tom.  Iv.  part  9.  p.  138         I  PaHmvlc 
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other  objections  against  the  councjl,  which  appeared  to  them  unanswerable^ 
they  enumerated  m  a  large  maniteslo,  which  they  published  in  vindicatioa 
of  tneir  conduct.* 

A^inst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their 
ol^tmacj  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  liis  resolution 
to  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
unexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  ot  Mantua,  both  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope 

SOct.  8,  1538],  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
be  council  lor  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  perttiit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  tbe  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  autiionty  might  not  become  altogether 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put 
off  the  meetir^  by  an  inuefiDite  prorc^alion.t 

But  that  he  mi^ht  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  oi  cardi- 
nals  and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of 
removing  them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaten  with  reluctance,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even 
by  this  partial  examination,  many  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
enormities  exposed  to  light,  while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as 
most  proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  though  intended  to  be  Kept  secret,  were  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Oermany,  and  being  immediately  made 
Sublic,  anbrded  ample  matter  for  reflection,  and  triumph  to  the  pn)testants.| 
>n  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  ana  even  pointed  out  many 
of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over- 
looked or  confirmea  ulcers.§ 

1639].  The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed,  at  first,  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of  holding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strengthen  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  wIk> 
during  his  residence  in  Germany,  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Holy^  was  merely  defensive ;  and  though  con- 
cluded by  Heldo  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by  him 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.H 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  association,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeaL 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  every  thing  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  (or  the 
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extirpation  of  their  0T)inion5.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held 
frequent  consultations,  tiiey  courted  the  kines  of  France  and  England  with 
f^reat  as>i(luity,  and  even  l>egan  to  think  oF  raising  the  respective  contin 
jfonts  both  in  nien  and  money  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  by 
the  treaty  of  Smalkaldc.  But  it  was  not  long  Iwfore  they  were  convinced 
that  these  approhcnsioas  were  without  founnation,  and  that  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necess;iry,  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his 
stHMiirth  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  inten'iew  with  the  pro- 
testTuit  princes  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  amHassadors  agreed  that  all 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacitication 
of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  months ;  that  during 
chis  {>eriod  all  pnnreedings  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them  shoula 
]>e  suspended  ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  j>ropoi^e  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  agaiMt 
the  Hrst  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  nren>galive,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  witn  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
stn^ni^tht'iM-d  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  lilx-rty  for  which  the  protestants 
conti'micd.* 

A  t*<i'w  liays  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  George  duke  of  Saxony 
died  (April  '24l,  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  re- 
ionrMlion.  That  prince,  the  bead  of  the  All>ertine,  or  younger  branch  of 
thr  Saxon  family,  ix^sses^d,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Tnuringria,  extensive 
l*»rritnrie'*,  coinnrehendine:  Drt^siien,  Leipsic.  and  other  cities  now  the 
mo^t  ronsiilrra!)!**  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation* 
he  b.ui  breri  its  en<?my  as  avowerijy  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tector*, .''nd  had  carried  on  his  op|>o««ition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing 
horn  reliirious  prejudices,  but  with  a  vimlence  inspired  by  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Luther,  and  iml)ittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  ami  the  other  branch  of  bis  family.  By  bis  death  without 
!S'?ue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  IIenr\',  whose  attachment  to  the 

frrvti'slnni  reli'^ion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor  to  p<»peiy. 
lenry  no  sooner  took  passession  of  his  new  dominions,  than,  disregardinr 
a  clause  in  (leorge's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  be  bequeathea 
all  his  territories  to  the  emi>eror  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if  bis  brother 
*h<Mild  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro- 
tectant divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  tneir 
advice  an'l  nssiMance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  reliffion  with 
the  universal  afjplause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  change, 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.!  This 
rev(>hiti(»n  delivered  the  protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  ihey  were 
expfKcd  by  Invinij  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories  ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions 
of  the  prince**  an<l  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  ^reat 
and  almost  unbroken  line  fn)m  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  ot  the 
Ithine. 

S<M»n  -ner  ihe  c»>nclusiun  of  the  tmce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  whico 
siti'-fied  all  Kun»iH'  that  Charle-  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tn-mity  that  the  -^t^ite  o\  his  affairs  would  pennit.  Vast  arrears  were  due 
to  hi*  troops,  whom  he  had  looif  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  pn>mises. 
As  thevnow  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  tlieir demands^ 
when  l)y  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  im* 
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portance,  they  lost  all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared 
that  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  de- 
tained from  them  contrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor^s  dominions ;  the  mutiny  was  almost 
as  general  as  the  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  without  control,  and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give 
up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Sicily,  the  troops  proceeded 
to  still  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  officers,  they  elected 
others  in  their  stead,  defeatea  a  body  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent 
against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves  all 
the  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
regular  proceeding  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashness  and  violence 
ot  a  military  mutiny.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generaby 
who,  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  their 
master,  partly  by  extorting  large  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective 
provinces,  raised,  what  was  sufficient  to  discbaige  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  seacoasts  from  the 
msults  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discharging  the 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his 
Castilian  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  thfMUortes  of  CastiJb 
at  Toledo,  and  haying  represented  to  them  the  extraorainary  expense  of 
his  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had 
necessarily  involved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities* 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complained  that  their  countiy 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants  in  order  to  pro- 
secute quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  battles,  from 
which  it  could  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volun- 
tarily to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  tlie  emperor  with  the  means  of 
engaging  in  new  enterprises  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of 
those  which  he  had  hitlierto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveighed 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  propased,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of 
being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concerns 
of  his  Spanish  dominions,  his  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully 
sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  They  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people* 
while  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establishing  public  credit, 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neglected.!  Charles,  after 
employing  arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  in- 
dignation. From  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.  None  have 
oeen  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives  of 
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<*ij;hteen  citio«.  These  to  llio  minihor  of  thirty-tfix,  beinjr  two  from  each 
ciKiiniuiiity,  form  anassenihly  %vhkh  !K,';»rs  no  resemblance  either  in  power 
or  <lii|friity  or  imlependencc  to  the  .'uiricnt  Cortrs,  and  are  absolutely  at  the 
devutifHi  ol'  the  court  in  ;dl  tlu-ir  determinations.*  'J'hus  the  imprudent 
/ral  with  which  the  Ca<iti]ian  rtoble.s  had  supported  the  n'g:al  prerogative, 
in  op(K)sition  to  the  claims  ot*  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  live  hundred  ami  lwenty-0!»e,  proveci  at  last  fatal  to 
tlii'ir  own  lx>ly.  By  enabling:  Charles  to  drpress  one  of  the  oniers  in  the 
state,  they  destmyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
security,  and  put  it  in  hi;*  ]>ower,  or  in  that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other,  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privile^^es. 

At  tJie  sail)*'  tune,  however,  the  Spanish  (grandees  still  possessed  extra- 
<)nlinary  |K)\ver  as  well  .'»s  privih-jres,  which  thcT  exercised  and  dffended 
with  a  haughtiness  f>eculiar  to  themselves.  C)t' this  the  emperor  himself 
hail  a  mortifyinc:  pn)of  during  the  meetimi:  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  As 
he  was  retuniine:  or»e  day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  senreantsof  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the 
way  tor  the  empcror,  struck  the  duke  of  Intantado's  horse  with  his  batrnm, 
which  that  baimtT  prandee  rescntintr.  drew  his  sword,  In'at  md  wounded 
the  orticer.  Charles,  pn)Voked  at  such  an  insolent  deeci  in  hi*  i>reMTice, 
iinniediately  ordered  Ronquillo  the  judee  ot'  the  court  to  arrr-y-t  thf  duke  ; 
Rortquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  chanre,  when  the  cottMable  of  Ca>ti!c 
intfT{>o6ini^,  checked  him,  claimed  the  ri^fht  ot'  jurisdicti<m  over  a  (rrainlec 
a<<  a  privile^i^c  of  bis  office,  and  conducted  (ntantailo  to  his  own  apartment. 
All  the  iMibles  present  were  so  fdeasfd  with  th(.>  boldiM'ss  of  the  co[)stable 
in  assertin<^  the  ^jghta  of  their  onler,  that,  des^'rtifnc  the  emperor,  they 
attended  him  to  his  house  with  inlinite  applausrs,  and  Charles  retunM'd  to 
the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  i)ersnri  but  the  canlinal  Tavera.  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  jj4>ever  ot  the  atfront,  saw  the  danser  ot' irritatirwr  a 
jealous  ami  hi(^b-suirited  order  ot'  men,  whom  th<!  sli^jhtest  api>earance  of 
otTence  miirht  drive  io  the  most  unwarniiita!»le  extrfinities.  For  that 
n  Msnn,  instead  of  strainitUT  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  pren)K:ative,  he 
piudently  connived  at  the  arroeance  of  a  IkkIv  t«x)  f)otent  tor  him  to  control, 
and  sent  next  momine  to  the  duke  of  I nl'antad(\  offering  to  intlict  what 
punishment  lie  picaseaon  the  per«jn  who  had  affmnted  him.  The  duke 
ron^ideiimr  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  hi^  honour,  instantly  foffrave  the 
oiiicer;  bestowing  on  him,  t)csides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compen- 
*:ation  tor  his  wound.  Thus  the  atTair  was  entirely  torejotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  lie  mentioned,  if  it  were  rK>l  a  striking  example  of  the 
hi:;h  and  indenenden*  spirit  of  the  Spani>h  nobles  in  that  acre,  as  well  as 
ail  in^'tance  of  the  empiTor's  dexterity  in  accommo<iatin^  his  conduct  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  fn)m  di>coverinir  the  same  condescension  or  lenity 
toward  the  citizens  of  (ihent,  who  iH>t  loiui:  atter  l>roke  out  into  o|>en  re- 
bellinii  airainst  his  eovemment.  An  event  which  happeni'd  in  the  year 
one  thousan«i  five  hundwil  anil  tiiirty-six.  ira^e  occasion  to  thi<  ni>h  in«ur- 
rr'ttioii  so  t'atal  to  that  tlnuri^biritf  city.  At  that  lime  the  queen  dcmajfer 
of  Ibinirar}',  iroverne'^s  ot'  the  Netherlands,  hnvinij  received  orders  from 
her  bn)ther  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise, 
she  a<'sembled  the  Stat<"^ot' the  I'nited  l*n>vinces,  and  ot)tained  innu  them 
a  eubsiiiy  of  twelve  hundn*d  thousand  tlorins,  to  tlel'niv  the  expense  of 
that  undertakins:.  <M'  this  sum,  the  county  of  Flander**  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  thin.1  part  a»i  its  pn»|K>rtion.  Ibit  the  citizens  of  (ihent,  the  most 
con^iilerable  city  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which 
they  carrie<l  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  c^;iimerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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quota,  and  contended,  tliat  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  tbem 
an<i  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  unless  they  had  ^iven  their  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it.  The  governess  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  ai 
the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  tliousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the 
States  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members,  they 
were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
the  first  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  over- 
ruled by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizen?  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willinp  to  relinauish  aprifl- 
Icu^c  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been 
accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  to  enjoy 
extensive  iinniuiiities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  tbe}'  dis- 
dained to  sacritire  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  tliey  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
greatest  princes.  The  queen,  thouu^h  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
them,  ana  to  reconcile  them  to  tlieir  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  mucii  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  thcY  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  wnom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
rnidc*  nn  irnpn:ssion  very  ditfcrent  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose 
n)iti<ls  were  :)^:it:ited  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indigpnation  at 
op;)re^<ion  and  Z(mI  for  liberty  inspire.  Liess  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  Iriends  and  companions  thnn  irritated  at  the  govemesSy  ther  openly 
despi>ed  her  authority,  an^l  >ent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flandei^ 
coiijurin^:  them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  tooM^ 
rur  \.ith  them  v.i  vindicatin*::  its  rights  a^^ainst  the  encroachments  of  a 
woman,  who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  reganl  their  immunitief.  Al 
but  a  few  inconsidcTablc  towns  (iixlined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
aiTiinslUie  governe-s  :  thcv  joined,  however,  in  pctitionins:  her  to  put 
olT  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  «o  lontc,  that  they  mi^ht  have  it  in 
tiieir  power  to  .send  some  of  their  iiuinber  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their 
title  to  exemption  l>etore  thiMr  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  Hut  Charles  rect  ived  th*Mr  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness 
to  which  they  were  nut  aciustomel  t'n)m  their  nncienl  princes,  ahd  enjoin- 
ini^  them  to  yielii  the  same  n-ipectful  obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  bini  in  per<<on,  remitted  the  exanr nation  oi  their  claim  to  tbe 
counril  of  .M.ilines.  This  conrt,  wliich  is  prt>;»erlv  a  ^standing  committee 
of  the  parliament  or  ^-l.ites  uf  the  country',  and  which  possesses  the 
!»u[>reme  jurisiliciiDii  in  all  rnatters  civil  as  v%ell  a<  crimin::l,*  ]m)rM>unccd 
the  I'lii'n  ot  t!i«r  citi/ens  ni  (ihent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  ap|)oinled  tlicm 
t'orthwith  to  pay  tlieir  pn)portion  of  the  lax. 

Knraure-l  at  this  (leci»ion,  uhith  iIh'V  coii^-ilered  a«  notoriously  unjust, 
an  1  reii  lered  difsptrrate  on  H-ein:;  their  ni::hts  betniyeii  by  that  vciy  court 
which  was  liounii  to  pii)te<:t  them,  tb«i  iM;opIeof  Cihent  ran  to  anns  in  a 
tnmiiltiiarv  nnnmrr ;  dn)ve  sui:h  of  the  iK)!)ility  as  re^^ideil  among  them 
t>ut  ot' the  city;  >eeun;'l  y^e'.eral  tjf  the  empen)r's  oiTicers ;  put  one  of 
them  til  the  tt»rture,  wiio:n  they  i-ccuserl  of  h  ivjn:^  stolen  or  deMroyed  the 
re«ord  thit  (onl.iineil  i  ritiiir aiion  t)f  the  [»iivile;:^os  of  exemption  from 
t.i\e<  wliirh  th«'y  pit-ailed  ;  chose  a  council  i  which  they  committed  the 
direction  of  Ibeir  atf  iir>« ;  irave  «)n lei's  for  rep.iiring  and  adding  to  ih^.ir 
fortiiiiations ;  and  o|)eiiIy  erectid  the  stan  It  i  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign.!     I^ensible,  hov\e\er,  of  their  inability  to  sup|H)rt  what  their 
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7r.'il  ha<l  prompt**!  tlirm  ti»  ii::<l<rt:»kc',  ruM  drslnuis  of  soainnpf  a  prt>- 
trttor  air.'iin>t  tlu*  luiiiiil.'tlilr  lurrf*  lty  wliirli  tli«'y  iniji:ht  c-xpcct  s<K>n  lo 
Ih.'  :itt:irk(«i,  they  M'tit  ^nmc  of  their  niinilicrto  Fraixis,  on'crii^r  not  only 
to  ;trki)(>\\  Icilirc  him  :<s  tlieir  siivcifitrii,  niid  to  put  hiin  in  immediate  (h-iS- 
ses>i<»n  ot'  (iiieiit.  fuit  to  :i>«ii«it  liim  willi  all  their  Torres  in  n*ro\(nnu:  tho>e 
I)n>\  intes  in  the  Netheilands,  which  had  nmiently  hclonji^cMi  to  the  cntwii 
of  FVanre,  and  had  heen  m»  lately  re-miiled  to  it  by  the  decree  o(  the 
parliament  ot'  t'aris.  This  unexpected  j)ni]K).sition  coniinfr  tnmi  persons 
%vlio  had  it  in  tht  ir  iH)vver  to  have  pertonned  iiv*tantly  one  part  of  what 
thev  undert<Nik,  and  \v!u>  could  contrihute  so  effectualfv  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  \%  hole. o[»«'ned  jfreit  as  well  as  alhiriii<;  pn»spects  to  Francis's 
anihition.  'J'he  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  p:nMter  \ahie 
than  the  dutrhy  ot  Milan,  which  he  had  so  lon^  lalMiured  to  acquire  with 
pa^'^ion.ite  hut  t'mitle.^s  t^esire;  their  {situation  with  n"*p<*ct  to  France 
rendered  it  more  ea'sy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them:  ann  they  mijrht  !)e 
forme«l  into  a  sejMiate  pnncipality  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  no  l<•5^s  suit- 
ahle  to  his  dii^mty  than  that  whic  h  his  father  ahned  at  ohtiiininir.  To 
this  the  Fle[nini;s,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
iroii'inment,  w<»uhl  not  have  heen  averse  ;  and  his  own  subjects,  wejiry  ot 
their  de<:tiurtive  ex  {nd  it  ions  into  Italy,  would  ha\e  turned  their  unua 
tow.'inis  ihis  quarter  with  more  fi:<KMr  will,  and  with  j^n-ater  \  ijrour. 
S-ventl  consider.itions.  nevertln-Urss,  pre\'entcd  Fr:!n<is  hum  layiiiir  hold 
of  this  op])ortunity,  the  mo«»t  hivouranle  in  appearance  which  h:Mi  e>er 
preM'uted  it.>elt*,  of  extendinir  his  own  dominion^  or  di>tie<*^inic  the  em- 
jH'n»r.  F'nmi  the  time  of  their  inti-rview  at  Ai;:ue«.-niortes,  ('h:irle^  had 
continued  to  court  the  kins: of  Fnnce  with  w-on<iert'ul  attention;  and  otlen 
llatt<'M-il  him  v%ith  ImiH**.  of  irratiiyinir  :it  la-t  his  wi».hes  concerninu:  the 
jMilan*  ••e,  hy  i^nintiiuir  the  invi  Mitun-  <»f  it  either  to  him  or  to  om-  of  his 
son-*,  liul  tliouu:h  the>4j  hoj»e<  :ind  pnmusi's  wen*  thrown  <»ut  with  ik) 
other  iiiteiitiiin  th.in  to  det:icn  him  from  hi<  contederacy  with  the  ;:rand 
s«'ii:riiur,  or  to  i;ti-e  su<^jiicions  in  St i|y man's  mitMi  hy  the  apjx.'aranre  of  a 
rordi.d  ;iiid  fimiliar  int<rcours«'  suh<i>tinir  hi'tween  tlw  courts  of  P;«i  is  and 
Madiitl,  Francis  wa>  weak  eiHni^ih  to  catch  at  the  >hadow  hy  which  he 
had  heen  so  ottirH  .imu«i'd,  and  t'rorn  eairerness  to  seize  it,  n-liiup)i>hed 
wh.'t  muM  hivc  pn>ved  a  more  substantial  acqui.oition.  I>esides  tliis,  the 
daujthin,  je  il<»u?  to  extess  of  his  hntther,  and  unwillinc:  that  a  prince  wh<» 
M'emeil  to  he  of  n  re^tle-iH  and  «'nterprisini;r  natuns  «hotild  o!»tain  ane.sta- 
bli>>iiment,\\hich  trom  its  situation  miulit  U'CiMi^^ideied  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  midt*  u-^e  tif  .Muntmorency,  wIk»,  hv  a  >irii;ular  piece  of  i;«km1  fortime, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  thr  fither  aihl  cf  the  s>n,  to  defeat 
the  ap[>licali«iri  of  th<"  Flemin^T",  .uid  to  divert  the  kiiiij  tn>m  e>pousintf 
their  caiiM*.  Montnion.ncy,  acroniinjiy,  n-presented,  in  stnuifr  terms,  the 
n-putation  an- 1  powir  which  Francis  wnuld  acquire  bv  reioverinc  that 
tootiuL''  wliit  h  he  formerly  bad  in  It;. ly.  an!  that  nothiiic:  ^vould  I>e  ^ 
etll*  i<  inu-  l«i  o\erct>Me  tlie  em|M'nn's  a\«  r-'on  t«»this  a-^  a  sacred  adhen'iice 
to  I  he  truce,  and  ri'ln^iinir*  on  an  (tcca^^ion  «>o  invitin^^,  to  countenance  tlie 
rel»e||inij«  sulfjert^  of  hi^  ri\a!.  Frimis,  apt  tif  hinis<-!f  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milane>e,  1mmmum>  lie  e><timated  it  l'n»m  tlie  length  <»f  time  as 
Will  ai  iVom  thepreat  efforts  whirh  he  had  employed  in  onler  to  recon- 
tpier  it,  and  loiid  ol  «'.eiy  :ictii»n  which  hitl  th«'  appearan<e  of  genero'^ity, 
a-^^enteil  without  dil!iculty  to  sentiment'*  so  ai:re«al»le  to  hi>  o\\  n,  rejected 
the  pni{H)siti<Mi<of  the  citizens  of  (iiu  lit,  and  di>n:i>sed  their  deputies  with 
a  h.ii^h  an-^wer.* 

Not  >atistied  with  thi^^,  by  a  further  rpfinement  in  i;enen».sity,  he  com- 
municated to  the  eniperor  his  whole  iK'Cotiat ion  with  the  ninlecontent.^ 
and  all  that  he  ktKfW  of  their  schemes  and  intentions. f     This  convincin§^ 
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proof  of  Francises  disinterestedness  relieved  Ch;)rlcs  from  the  most 
quietins:  apprehensions,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all 
his  difficulties.  He  had  alreatly  received  lull  infonnation  of  all  the  tnm* 
actions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his  government.  He  was  thorou^y 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  countiy: 
with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  sm 
customs;  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  min^  slow 
but  iirm  and  persevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  bad  deli- 
berately resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  thcj 
might  have  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France;  and  though  now  £pee 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  inunediale 
as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  togetner  with  the  great  wealth  didtised 
among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable,  and  would 
supply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  bis  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
.soiiiited  him  to  undertake  the  journey,  'inhere  were  only  two  iuut» 
which  he  could  take;  one  by  land  thiough  Italy  and  Germany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries 
liut  tile  former  was  more  tedious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  hb 
atTairs;  nr>r  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety, 
pass  tiin)  !t;h  (icrinaiiy  without  such  a  train  both  ol  attendants  and  of  troops, 
as  Wi^uld  hav<;  added  greatly  to  the  time  he  must  have  consumed  io  ois 
journey;  the  latter  was  ilangerous  at  this  scfason,  and  while  he  remained 
uncertain  with  n>>pect  to  the  tViendship  of  the  king  of  Ensrland,  was  not 
to  l)»;  ventured  u|>on,  unlo>s  under  the  convoy  of  a  ix)werful  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  cboovinp, 
and  did  iH)t  know  wiiat  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  witti  the  singular 
an  I  seemingly  extravagant  thouirht of  passing  ihniugh  France,  a^  the  most 
exi)editi()iis  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellon 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condtriiininu:  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  un- 
precedented, and  which  nui^t  intallibiy  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  to 
»1  irij^er  ;  to  di^icrace,  if  th<;  demanri  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he 
hid  reason  to  expect ;  to  danirer,  if  he  put  his  {>erson  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  nad  otlen  (;tTended,  who  had  ancient  injuries  torevenee, 
as  well  as  sul>jec.t«  of  prenenl  contest  still  ninaining  undecided,  out 
Charh'S,  who  had  stu<lied  the  character  of  hi**  rival  with  gieatercare  and 
more  pn)found  liiscernnient  than  any  of  his  ministers,  ]>ersisted  in  his  plan* 
antl  tIattenMi  himself  that  it  mi;rht  be  accomplished  Dot  only  witnout 
ilanicer  to  lii>  own  per«oii,  but  e\en  without  the  exi>ense  of  any  conccssioD 
detrimental  to  his  croun. 

With  this  view  he  c«»mmunirated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  his  rourt,  and  sent  (iranville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  inonler  to  oh* 
tain  from  Francis  permission  to  pa^^thnmL'h  his  dominions,and  to  promise 
that  he  vvouM  stNin  settle  the  atfairiff  the  Alilanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  <anie  timer  he  entie.ited  that  Francis  woiiM  not  exact  any  new  pn> 
mi-e,  (ir  even  in^i^t  «)n  t'nrmeren'j:airfm<'nt>,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  ^lnuiM  irrant,  under  hi*'  ]»re>erit  circum««tances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
i'\t«irteii  hy  riece*:^ity  than  to  llow  t'rcnn  iVieiiiKhin  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Franr.i-v,  instead  of  altendiinr  tothe  snare  which  mhIi  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
conceale<l.  was  so  <laz/ied  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  1^ 
acts  of  genen>sitv,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the 
H'cfitude  and  di>lntenstednevs  of  h\>  pmriidings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  that  was  demanded.    Judgiiy  of  the 
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emperor's  heirt  by  his  own,  ho  imagined  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
ansiiif^  I'rom  the  renicmhnmce  ot'|i;o(><l  oHice:!  and  lilK^nd  treatment,  would 
determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  he  had  so  often  i>romised,  than 
the  mo^t  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserte*!  in  any  tnraty. 

V\HM\  Itiis,  Charles  to  whom  evrry  moment  uas  prcrcious,  .set  out,  not- 
with>tanding:  the  tears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small 
splendid  train  of  al)out  a  nundn>d  pers<H)s.  At  liaycMiiM*,  on  the  t'ron- 
..  rs  of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleaas 
atti'nded  by  the  ciHistable  Montmorency.  Tlie  two  princes  otfered  to  go 
into  Spain,  and  to  remain  ihere  as  hc^lages  for  the  empemr's  safely ;  but  this 
he  rejected,  <lecl.'iring,  that  he  nrlied  with  implicit  ccHifidence  on  the  kind's 
honour,  and  had  \w\^t  demanded,  iK)r  wouhi  acce[)t  of  ariy^ther  pleiigc 
for  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passi'd,  the  gn-atest 
p<»ssil)le  magnificence  was  displayed  ;  the  m:igistrat«'S  prest-nted  him  the 
Key^  of  the  pites  ;  the  i)ri'»on  doors  were  s*.t  ofK-n  ;  and  by  the  royal  ho- 
iKMirs  paid  to  him.  he  appeanrd  mon;  like  tlje  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince  [l54()].  The  king  advanced  as  tar  as  Chatelhenult  t(»  meet 
him;  their  inter\iew  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  e\|)re>-i<»ns  of 
friendshi[»  an<l  regani.  They  pn)ci'edea  together  towards  i'.iris,  and 
pres<'nt«'d  to  the  inhabitants  ofthat  city,  the  extraordinary  sprrtadetff  two 
rival  mnnanh>,wh<»se  enmity  had  disturlied  an<i  laiti  waste  Kunipe  during^ 
twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entrj' togctJier  u  lib  all  the  syni|>tomsof 
a  contlihritial  harmony,  as  if  they  had  torgotten  lor  ever  past  injuries,  and 
wouM  rM'ver  n'vive  hostilities  lor  the  tuture.* 

('harl«*s  remained  six  days  at  Paris  ;  but  ami<lst  the  ]»eriM*tual  caresses 
of  the  KnMuh  couil,  and  the  various  entertainments  contri>ed  to  amuse  or 
to  d«>  him  honour,  he  discovenMi  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his 
journey,  ari>ing  a>  much  from  an  a]>prehension  i>f  danger  \\hich  constantly 
hannt<'d  him.  as  tn>m  the  iM'ces*'ity  t>f  his  preseru-e  in  the  Low -Countries. 
Cnnscious  f>f  the  disingeiiuity  of  his  own  intentions  he  treudiled  when  l)e 
ntlected  that  some  fatal  accident  might  betray  them  to  hi*  rival,  or 
lead  him  to  su^^yj^ct  them  ;  and  though  hi»  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
b«'  <iircevslul,  liiTcfHild  rx>t  help  tearing  that  motives  (»f  inteivM  might  at 
Iri^t  triuniph  over  the  Kmplesot  horM>ur,  and  tempt  Franci>  to  a\ail  him>elf 
of  the  a<ivantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  >%ere  then;  \% anting  ix'rsons 
aiiMnnr  the  Fn'nch  ministers,  who  adviM'd  the  king  to  tuni  his  own  arts 
agaiij'it  the  enJi><Tor,  and  as  tlK*  n'trif>ution  due  tor  so  many  instances  oi 
fraud  or  falselnxxi,  to  si'ize  aixl  detain  his  iH'rs4»n  until  he  granted  him  lull 
s,itisi'action  with  regani  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  Fn^ich  cn»'.vn.  liut  ik. 
consideration  coultl  iiKluce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pleilgiMl,  rwir  could  any  argument  conxince  him  that  Charles,  alter  all  the 
promises  that  he  had  given,  aiul  all  the  fa%'ouis  \%hich  he  had  received, 
might  still  be  capable  of  (U'ceiving  him.  Full  of  this  l"al>e  conlideiice,  he 
accompanie«i  him  to  St.  C^uintin:  ami  the  two  princes,  \\\\k^  had  niet  him 
on  the  iKiniers  of  Spain,  did  rK»t  take  lea\e  of  him  until  he  enleied  his  dt> 
miniinis  in  tiie  lAiw-Countries. 

As  soon  as  llie emrnTor n  ached  his  own  territ«>rie<«  [Jan.  •  J], the  FVnrh 
amha-i'^adors  demarnied  the  accomplishment  t>f  \\hat  he  had  [►romi>ed  coi- 
ceming  \\w  investiture  t)f  Milan  :  hut  (^harles  under  the  plau>ible  pretext 
ihat  liis  whole  attention  was  then  engniSM'd  by  the  consultations  lU'ce^sary 
towards  suppn's^ing  tin.'  nd>ellion  in  (ihcnt,  put  otV  the  matti  r  lor  some 
lime.  Hut  in  onler  tt)  prevent  Francis  fn>m  suspet  ting  hi>  sicK-erily,  he 
Mill  continued  to  talk  of  his  n>solu;ions  with  re>|H.'ct  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  lie  entered  Fnnce,  ainl  e\en  wrote  to  the  Liujj  much 
to  the  same  ]>urpoete,  though  in  genend  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expres- 
sions, which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.! 
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Meanwliile,  the  unfurtunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  destitute  of  leaders,  ca« 
pable  cither  of  dircctins:  their  councils,  or  conducting  their  troops ;  aban* 
doned  by  the  French  kin«:,  and  unsupported  by  their  couutrynwn ;  were 
un.ible  to  resist  their  offended  «overeiirn,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  with  one  body  of  trcx)p?  which  h<;  ha<i  raised  ii.  the  Netherland8«  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Gemiany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  froin  Spam 
by  hca.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  then.,  .it  Jast,  so  iicruib, 
their  own  folly,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  tmperor,  implqring 
mercy,  and  oilering  to  set  ojM^n  their  gates  at  his  aj)i  i.>ach.  Charles,  wi 
out  vouchsating  tliem  any  other  answer  than  that  he  would  appear  anxx^ 
them  as  their  sovereign,  witli  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  began 
hi^  inarch  at  the  head  ef  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  citr 
on  the  tw|enty-fourth  of  February,  his  birlh-day,  he  was  touched  wiUi 
nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  whicii  .was  natural  towards  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty -six  of  the  j)rincipal  citizeus  were  put  to 
death  [April  -iu] ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banibhnient ;  the  city 
was  diiclared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities  ;  the  reve- 
nues l)el(»iging  tu  it  were  conliscated  ;  its  ancient  foiM  of  govenmient  was 
abolished  ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was. vested  lor  the  t'uture  in 
the  emperor  an«i  his  successors;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi- 
nistration was  prescriU^l  ;*  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
cilizeiLS,  onlers  were  given  to  erect  a  sironic  citadel,  for  defraying  the  ei- 
I>ense  of  which  a  tine  of  a  hundrel  anl  fifty  tlM>u>and  ilorins  w:is  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  tfjgelliur  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  tlorins  lor  the 
support  ol  the  ganlson.t  f>y  these  rii^orou^  proceedings,  Chajlc.*siiotonlj 
jnini.^hed  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  wtan  awful  example  of  severity  before 
his  other  subjects  in  the  Netherland^,  w  hose  immunities  and  privileges^ 
partly  the  etK'Ct,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  conunerce,  circum- 
sciified  the  prerogative  of  their  sovereipjn  within  very  iiarmw  IxHinds,  and 
often  stcKui  in  the  way  of  inea>ures  which  he  wished  to  undertake,  or  fet- 
tered and  retarde»l  him  in  his  operatiuns. 

Charles  havinj^  thus  vindicated  and  renrMablisI ;e  I  hie  authoriiy  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  nece>>ity  of  continuing  the  same  scene 
of  fal^^ehix^'l  and  di>simulation  with  whicli  he  had  long  amused  Francis, 
i)egan  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  wiiich  he  had  concealed  bis 
intent iof IS  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  tirM.  he  eluded  the  demands  oi 
the  French  amba>>adors,  when  they  a;rain  ie>iiiniie«i  him  of  his  promise*; 
then  he  pn)po.-ed,  by  way  of  e«jui\alent  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  to  grant 
the  duke  ot  Orle.nis  the  investiliiix;  of  FlanJers  clogging  the  ofier,  how- 
ever, with  impracticable  condiiiori-,  or  Michnsbe  knew  would  bereiected.{ 
At  la^t.  t)eiiig  driven  trutn  all  hi-  (•\;i>ion.^  and  ."ubteitui^es  by  tlieir  insistii^ 
lor  a  c:itegorical  answer,  he  p«i-emptoril\  n  lu.^ed  to  give  up  a  territory  ol' 
such  value,  or  Vijluntarily  to  make  >U(  h  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
ol  an  enemy,  by  diminisbirr^  his  own  i>cwer.*>  He  dc^nied,  at  the  s;une 
time,  that  be  had  ever  niidt'iiiiy  jriwiii^c  uhieh  could  bind  him  to  an  action 
.sn  t<M)!i^h,  .iUil  .'O  nuitr:!! y  to  bi.<.  own  ini»  n -l.J 

Of  all  the  Irans.K  li'ia-  in  liie  empei-ur's  lile,  this  witlnwit  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  di>bunour  t»n  bis  n*piii..li'>n.1  Tbou-^b  Charles  was  not  ex- 
IrcMuely  srrupulou"  at  (»tber  timi-s  a!)oinilie  In♦•all^  which  he  cmployeil  Ibr 
accompli.^bin;^  hi-i  erhl*,  anl  w.  <  not  .ilw;:;.-  ob^'rvMiit  of  the  strict  orecepts 
oi  vfiMcity  aiiil  lioniMjr,  he  htd  hitbt  rto  maintained  some  reganl  for  the 
iiuxinH  <»r  that  leS'S  prrci-*-  and  rij:id  inordiiy  by  whi;:h  monarchs  think 
thein>elv4  <«  entitled  to  n.'i:!:ulate  their  conduct.  liut.  or.  this  occasion,  the 
scheme  that  be  t'ormed  ui  d:reiving  a  generuus  an<l  oi>endieaited  prince) 

•  Let  Cnntumc*  et  L^ix  (In  (Vin;i>*p  »!.•  rianitrr,  jmr  Wfx.  ic  CraiMf**.  3  loin.  ful.  Camlinr,  niV^ 
torn.  i.  p.  UVX  *  llarni  Ann.-.li .  nrat>ai/i;i-.  \«il.  i.  liin.  :  .Mi  in.  dt-  Uibicr,  L  9m»  5M> 
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{\\p.  illilKTil  .iD'l  moan  rirtilicc^  Iiy  \vlii(  li  lie  r.iriM'd  it  on  ;  the  iii^ipii^iliility 
with  whi.'h  in*  rfCf'ivr«l  ;ili  the  m.irks  ot  Ins  tiicml^hi)).  as  \v»'!|  as  the 
in^i:ttiti<l<;  u  itii  tvhi<  h  Ua  ivtjiijtcd  thcin.  an*  all  ciimliy  unlicrniniiiir  thu 
di^niiv  of  hi>  (haractcr,  aixl  irir«)ii^i^ttiit  with  tiic  irramh'iirot' his  \i(.'vv>. 

'J'hi**  truharliori  ♦•\i>o*<.*<l  Francis  t«»  .«<«  murh  ««r«»in  a**  it  «liil  lh<*  fm|>f:n)r 
to  ri*nsun».  Att«-r  tln*#i|»f'rirni«!  ol  a  ion-^  iriLrn, ;t!tf:r  >o  niiny  opjMUtijni- 
tir>  ot'  di-rovtrrinjjJk^*  •luplirity  and  ailil'uc^  ot"  his  rixal,  thtr  crLMluh»u» 
9imt)lirity  with  ^^^rTl  h*:  tni«t(.'<l  hini  at  tlii:<  jiint  tun:  hmmikhI  Ut  nmrit  no 
oth<T  H'tnm  thin  what  it  arlmllv  inrt  with.  Fi.jnri-,  liowovi-r,  n-inon- 
stnittMl  and  oxiljuiW'i,  as  if  thi^liici  \tcvt\  tiio  lir-t  in^lanctj  in  whirh  tlie 
eni[H>ror  had  diMvivcrl  him.  FcchnL:,  a^  i>  ij*<(i  d.  th<-  itiaiilt  whith  was 
oticrud  to  his  uridcriLuilinLr  "till  niorr  sfn^ii»ly  than  thr  uffiiry  ilmic  to  his 
inten^st,  ho  disro\ei(fl  *>iii  h  n  >cn*n)rnt.  :>s  iiiadi*  it  u)^oij>  titat  h<:  wonhl 
lav  hoM  i»ri  thi-  fii^l  o|i)Hirtuiiiry  ol  hiiriL":  nvrr'i;i"l,  .ind  tliit  a  w.ir,  iki  I»ss 
ran*  nroii:*  thin  that  whnh  had  >o  lat«ly  ra'j;*-!,  uuiild  Mn-n  hrrakout  amw 
in  Kiiropt'. 

Hnt  sinzul  ir  a«<  the  trnn^  r'i.in  whirh  hi*i  lurn  rtlatnl  may  appfar,  tiii«i 
yi'ar  i.-*  nMnli'Vi'd  still  nion-  iru'mm  :\i\r  hy  thr  r^t.dili^linnrit  ol  tin*  m-d.-r 
oi'.li-^uil'*  ;  a  hody  \vho«.i'  intliicncf  on  rrch-i  •"'Mt  al  a*"  wril  a*  ri\il  .ilV.iirs 
hilfi  hriri  Ml  ronsidcr.diir,  that  an  arr(»u:it  ot  tli»  'jrniu-  ot  ii-  Itws  snd 
irnxrminrnt  Mi'^tly  nirrit*  .i  pi. hi*  in  hi^lory.  U  hen  mm  tikr  ;•.  view  of 
th«'  rapid  pnnrnss  oi  this  mh  iriy  t<»\v;»r"l-  wimIiIi  md  jnuir:  whin  thry 
ri>ntrm[i|ati-  tht*  adniirafijc  jirM>li-nri>  with  whirh  it  ha*  hirntrDM  rnid  :  when 
thry  att»'nii  to  thr  porM-vt  rinir  and  ^y^ti'rnatir  >piiit  \\  iih  wtiirh  it*  m  In'Mm-h 
lia\«*  fiiiMi  JMirifd  on ;  tiny  a:r  pt  to  .»^<":  ihi*  -iirh  .i  *ipirnlar  in.-lifniit»n  to  tli4; 
>n|N'ri«tr  wi-*i!i  .n  <»f  its  t'n'jndt'i.  ami  to  "ipp:»*«'  tint  In-  h nl  iininrtl  .mil 
diir»'^ti"l  his  pi  III  with  pntlniind  poliry.  Itnt  thi-  .li  oiiits, .  s  w  dl  ;ik  tin-  other 
niotii-tii"  nphis,  ;jrr  ind<  hli-ii  Inf  thi'  «  \i-ti  n<i- oi  thtir  nfiiiT  n^t  to  th^ 
wi'^li'tu  ot  thi'ir  loiindiT,  Iim!  to  hi*  rnthu^i  i>m.  Ii^nitm  Ln\(i|:i,  whnm  I 
ha\»'  .iliiMilv  i:ifMitii>nrd  «n  inr;"»inn  nt'  thr*  wnnnd  uhirh  h»-  n-MiM'd  in 
di'iifi'lin;:  Pa'iipi'hina,*  w.is  a  t.matir  di'Mn^jnidntl  hy  r\lr.i\airan(  ii».  in 
siMiiiinrnt  and  rnfiilnrt,  im  li  *-  inr«iMiiMti!ih-  with  ihi-  fnaMm-  nf  h>Ut 
rr'ixin,  tlcin  n'pti:;nant  to  tlw  »j»iiit  of  tjui'  nliL'^iiiM.  Tin  wild  .idxi-nt'in-'., 
and  \i-ii»n.irv  ^rlii-ni'-s,  in  whirh  !ii<«  mlliii^i  t-ni  i  ni"  L:«d  liiri'.  iipi.il  ;tfiy 
thin-^  ntdiifril  in  thr*  l('«;i'nd<«  ol  tlu:  iionii->h  ^ain!"* :  !<i:'  an-  iinui»rihy  o( 
nolii  V  in  hi<«li>rv. 

rnifiipti'd  l»y  this  t'anatiral  t-pirit,  or  in«  itrd  hy  llir  l-.;f  i»t  powi-r  and 
di>tiiiriii»n,  fnim  whioli  •»urh  prft»-niiii>'  ti» -iipiTiiir  "^anr'ity  arr  iii»t  «'\«  mjil, 
l^oytil.i  was  arnhition*  ot'  hrroi^iinu:  thi*  t«nn>.!i  r  i-t  a  r*  li/.i<  o  nnli-r.  TIh* 
plan,  which  lir  forinrd  i»t  it>  ron^.til'iliiui  and  l.iw-.,  w.i-»  Mi.'LTi-.lfd,  u^  fir 
^avr  iiiif,  and  as  his  t'oljowcrs  «.till  tr.ich,  hy  ihr  i.iuiH'di  iti-  in-pir  iti«t!i  i»l 
hi-  jMfi.t  l»Mt  notwith^t.indiniT  thi^  hiirh  pn  ttii*>'»n,  hi«;  d<  ^i::n  nnt  at  tir^t 
wiih  viulrni  nppo-»ition.  The  j»iipi.'.  In  wIi-im  l.^iVi'lt  h  td  'fipln-il  i^ir  ihi- 
«>an('lion  ot  his  authority  to  cnntirm  ihi*  in^^iituti'ri.  i«;i  rn  1  h*^  tMtitinn  to  a 
roinrmttcr  <»t'  cardinals.  Thi'V  ni«ri  ^  jiTr  I  iln-  i  »!  jlili^lnsn-n!  to  \.v  un- 
niTi'-^  jfv  a-s  wi  II  as  ilan:;i'n»n'',  and  I*;iul  n  Iji-«i1  t"-  '.TiMt  hi'*  appI^•!'.lti^'n 
ot  it.  At  la*il.  K«»yol.!  rr!iii»\rl  all  hi^  •»iMipIi  ■»  hy  .-n  n;V(  r  whii  h  it  w.i.» 
ifiipii^^ililc  tor  any  |M»p«'  to  ri-'«i«;t.  Mr  pn-r-i-Mil,  thil  l«  •■  Ii^  dii'  thn  «• 
\«.w«.  \*[  poM-rtv,  ot  I'hi^litv,  a?id  nt  rnona^iii-  ••!•!  <!irniT.  w  hi<  h  arr  <  n'miiiii 
to  all  till*  oi'liT-  lit  r(\:ular«i.  th«-  nn  intHTH  ni  hi^  »>,  •  ii  (\  .-h«n:l  i  taki-  a  Imirth 
vow  ni' iilii'ilifMi  r  to  tin-  pot»r,  hiiiiliii^  thcinTlvio  ttt  ^n  \\  hithi-r''Oi-\«  r  in* 
»«h'iu|!|  ri>mm.ni«l  t'T  thr  ««"rvir«»  »»t  n-livrinii.  and  wilhoul  rnjuiriiii;  any  ihinkj 
Iroiii  ihi-  holy  sr  lor  Itn'ir  suP|H>rt.  At  a  tinii-  whi-n  iln-  p:«pal  aullhuiJy 
liad  nM:ti\i'd  such  a  irh.'ck  hy  thi'  n-volt  ol'  >o  ininy  nalio?j«  t'nun  thr 
Koniish  church ;  at  a  time  when  i> very*  part  ot  the  i)i>pi>h  system  was 


*  Set'  ll<M>k  Ii.  p  i:A        t  rnin[>n!  rcikludci  coiutitutJonct  du  Je*ulii«  au  railvaieul  Jv  Tco 
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attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of 
men,  thus  peculiarly  devuted  to  the  see  o(  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set 
in  onposilion  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an -object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instaittly  perceiving  this,  confinned  the  instituiiun  of  the  Jesuits  by 
his  hull  [Sept.  27] ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society;  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  firs^ ^xeneral  of  tlie  order. 
The  event  had  fully  justified  PauPs  discernment,  in^|Decting  such  bene* 
ficial  consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  iii<H^on.  In  Jess  than 
half  a  century,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  countiy  (bat 
adliered  to  the  Roman  catholic  church ;  its  power  ond  wealth  increased 
amazingly;  the  number  of  its  members  became  great  ;1!ieir  character  as 
well    as    accomplishments  were    still   greater;   s^    the  Jesuits   were 


celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  cnemiaPbf  the  Romish 
as  the  most  able  and  enterprising  order  m  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  peifected  by  Laynezand 
Aquaviva,  the  two  erenerals  who  succeeded  Ix)yola,  men  far  superior  to 
tJKjir  master  in  abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  goveninient.  They  framed 
that  system  of  protbund  and  artful  policy  which  di.-^tin^ishes  toe  order. 
The  large  infusion  of  fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regulations,  should  be 
imputed  to  J^)yola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurwd  in  giviii^ 
a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
olit  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  anv  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

'1  he  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  onlere  is  to  separate  men 
from  the  world,  and  from  any  conciTU  in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  ami  silence 
of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  l>y  extra- 
ortlinary  acts  of  niortitication  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  l)encfit  to  man- 
kind, but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  Go<ly  and 
of  the  pope,  his  \icar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  iiLstruct  th<i  ignorant; 
whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  opjKKse  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see^ 
is  tlieir  proper  object.  That  ihcj  may  have  lull  leisure  for  this  active 
s<Tvice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from  those  functions,  the  perfonuance 
ot  which  is  the  chief  business  ot' other  monks.  They  apjKiar  in  no  proceS' 
sions  ;  they  practise  n<:)  ritroniU>»  austerities;  tiiey  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  re[H»lilion  of  tedious  offices.*  liut  they  are  required  lo 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
these  may  have  upon  religion;  they  are  dirrctf  d  to  studv  the  dispositions 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate;  tlicir  tV;«'ndship  ;^  and  by  the  veiy 
constitution,  as  well  :is  genius  of  the  onler,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is 
infused  into  all  its  meinl>ers. 

As  the  object  of  the  scniety  of  Jesuits  dilTered  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  n«)  less  in  the  form  of  its  goveninient. 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
whatever  affects  the  whole  boily  is  re<»ulatvd  hy  the  common  suffrage  of  all 
its  inemlK'rs.  The  executive  power  is  veste«i  in  the  |>eisons  placed  at  tlie 
hea<l  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society  ;  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  community.  Atfairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  convents, 
are  determined  in  conventual  chapter^ ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  geiM'ral  c^lng^^J:alions.  Rut  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  derived  fn^m  his  military  profession,  ap' 
pomted  that  the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A 
general,  chosen  ior  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 

*  Compte  rendu  par  M.  dtt  Blonrlnr,  p.  xiii.  SOO.    8ur  la  Dertruct.  dot  Jetuite*,  par  M.  4* Ales 
hen,  p.  4S.       t  Compte  par  M.  dc  Munctar.  p.  lU 
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power  that  was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  eveiy  pcreoD,  and 
to  every  ca:»c.  He,  by  bis  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors* 
and  every  other  officer  employed  in  tbe  government  of  the  society,  and 
could  renK)ve  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  acuninis- 
tration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Every  member  belonging 
to  it  was  at  his  <Iisposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could 
impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands  they  were  rec^uired  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience, 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclmations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  their  own  understandings.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  injunctions, 
as  it  they  had  l)een  uttered  by  Christ  himself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  he  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  ot'  the  jpotter : 
or  like  dead  carcasses  iix:apable  of  resistance.*  Such  a  singular  form  ot 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  menibers  of  tlie 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in 
the  aiuials  of  mankind  any  example  of  buch  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  c(»nstitutions  of  the  order  yc*st  in  the  general  such  absolute  domi- 
nion ovfrr  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly 
intbrmed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Every 
novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
obliged  to  manifest  hit  carucience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
by  him  ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  de- 
fects, but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  ana  the  bent  o(  hb 
soul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed  eveiy  six  months.!  Tlie  so- 
ciety, not  satistied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
ot*  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  tlie  words  and  actions  of  the 
nc  \  ices  ;  tht>y  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
discl<)*^2  every  t\\\na^  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutmy  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  tliey  pass  through  the  several 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  lull  age 
of  thirty -three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  tinal  vows, 
by  which  they  beconic  professed  members.^  By  these  various  metlnxis, 
the  sujN^riors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
Acquire  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  tbe  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
pn)vincials  and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  ami  frequent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  insp(*c- 
tion.  In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  each  penion,his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temi)er,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.§    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into 

*  <;oiji|iCe  rendu  au  ParlenL  de  BreUne,  pvM.de  ChalouU,  p.  41,  Su.  CoopCe  par  M.  d« 
Mofirlnr,  H3.  Irt5.  343.  t  Cnmplf>  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  191,  Ac.  t  Compte  par  M.  de  Moocl. 
915.341.    BurlaDfflCr  dnJra.  parM.d'AlaBb.p.30. 

^  M.  de  Cbafciiaia  hat  mad«  a  calculation  of  ibe  number  ef  theM  repona,  which  ibc  general 
of  the  Jeeukta  muat  annually  rrrf  i  ve  arrordlnf  to  tbe  retulatloiit  of  the  society.  Theee  amount  In 
all  to  A3r^  If  this  rum  be  divided  by  37,  the  number  of  provinces  In  the  order,  h  will  appear  Iha: 
177  r^\iiHtu  concrmini  the  state  iif  eacii  province  are  tranamltled  to  Rome  annually.  Conipte,  p.  iii. 
BeMd»  iliin,  Uirre  may  br  eitraocdinary  letters,  or  such  as  are  sent  bjr  the  monitors  or  spiips  whom 
he  ff-nrral  and  provincials  entertain  In  each  house.  Comple  par  M .  de  Moncl.  p.  431.  Iflst.  dn 
Jesiiit«>«,  Arnst.  HOI.  torn.  Iv.  p.  SS.  Tbe  nrovlnclaii  and  heads  of  bousrs  not  only  laportcooeeminc 
the  mfwbpr*  <if  thr  snrletyt  but  are  ba«nd  to  give  the  MO«ral  an  accoum  of  Um  dvU  aikUs  in  the 
country  wherein  they  are  sHtled,  as  fbr  as  their  knowMfe  of  theae  may  be  of  bsBiit  Id  rellfkm. 
Tbisrnndltion  may  extend  to  every  pmtkalar,  so  that  tiM  fSMral  Is  fWrelabed  wMl  falifailbnMliwi 
eoBcernint  the  transactlntis  of  every  prince  and  slalt  la  Iba  world.  Compls  par  M.  da  Moael,  40 
Rtoi.  des  Jesun.  Ibtd.  p.  se.  When  thaaAkln  wMirmMiCiawMchllMyravbelalBorfMMawfflls 
are  of  importance,  they  are  directed  to  use  clpben ;  and  eath  of  tbtm  hat  a  partkvlar  dpbar  ftaai 
the jeneral.    Comple  |«r  II.  Chaloials,  p.  54lj 
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legisters  kept  on  purpose,  that  the  general  may,  at  one  comprehensive  vie w^ 
survey  the  state  of  the  society  in  every  comer  of  the  earth  ;  observe  the 
^ualincations  and  talents  of  its  members ;  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect 
information,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  ot 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi* 
dered  the  education  of  youtb  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at 
being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people ;  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  me  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  it» 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  govemen 
of  ihe  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  membeis 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  centui^y 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in 
every  catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confessors  oi 
almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  roigtit 
derive  from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  diflferent  periods,  the  direction  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs. 
They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  his 
absolute  power  could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  e£fect.t 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase- 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  country ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  nxMl 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  com- 
mon to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecv- 
liar  to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  thefr 
missions,  and  of  facilitatii^  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained 
a  special  license  fh)m  the  court  ot  Kome,  to  trade  with  the  nations  whicb 
they  laboured  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
epened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements. 
They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 
soutnem  continent  of  America,  ana  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects.^ 

*  Coonpte  par  M.  de  Mosd.  p.  915.  430.    Camptt  par  M.  4e  Chalotais,  p.  53.  S9S; 

t  Wben  Loyola,  bi  Um  year  1540,  peUtioned  the  pope  to  auUx>rlze  the  imcitution  of  tba  ocier, 
be  bad  only  ten  dbclplct.  But  in  tbe  year  16U8,  tUty-eight  yean  afW  Uietr  fir«  inttitutiuo,  ttae 
Bonlwr  of  Jeuitt  bad  bicreated  to  tan  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one.  In  the  year  ITlt, 
tba  otdar  pa«BWii  twantv-lbur  »ro/«Mcd  bouaea;  flfty-nine  boum  of  pcxtbatton ;  three  bunM 
■■d  forty  WiidwOTie;  liz  buadred  and  twetra  cdleget ;  two  hundred  mMoiif;  one  bundrad  aMi 
ater  ■■■ImrieaMd  boaidtorecboate;  and  cwwinedof  19,WB  Jcwto.    im.  6b»  imtkm,  umi 

^:  Htat4itJci  iT.lflS-lM»4x. 
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Unhappily  (or  mankinr),  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquired  hy  all  these  difTercnt  means,  has  been  oOen  exerted  with  the 
most  pt'mirious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  sticiety  in  torinirr^  its  ineml>en<,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims 
iti  it^  cuiistitiition,  that  every  Jesuit  was  Uught  to  regard  tlie  interest  of  the 
onltT  as  the  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  s[)irit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
that  ev«T  influenced  any  hcxly  of  nnin,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits  !ind  mtvcs  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  |)e(:uli<iriti<.'S  in  their  sentiments  and  conduct. 

As  it  was  fur  the  l)Oiiour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  ))o!iisess  an  ascendant  over  i)ersons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
thv  dtvsin-  of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct, 
with  grcatt.r  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propa^te  a  system  of  relaxed 
arxl  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itselt  to  the  passions  of  men, 
whirh  justifies  tlieir  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authori/.(  s  ahna^it  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  pn)sperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  intcreiti  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  f>atrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
4H1  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Home  a  jurisdi<'tion  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  clainned  by  the  most 
presumptuous  pontiffs  in  tlte  dark  ages.  Thejr  have  contended  (or  tlie  entire 
]nd(;j)endem-e  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tt'iK'ts  conceniing  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  M  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  l>oth  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
whit.li  it  stooil  forth  in  defence  of  the  RomLsh  church  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered 
it  as  their  ()eculinr  tunction  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  ait,  and  have  employed 
ever)'  weapon  against  tliem.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
every  menUt'  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirn'd  up  aeraia^t  tliem  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  penecution. 

.Monks  of  other  denominations  nave,  indeed*  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  do<*trin(.'S,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
onicr  and  liapi)ine^s  of  civil  society.  But  thej,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious  havt;  eitlier  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 
propagated  ihem  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
nave  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuito 
ma>[  ju>tly  l)e  considered  as  responsible  for  nxxt  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistiy,  from  ttiose  extrava^pant 
tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  aitd  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upop  civil  societ^.f 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  he  acknowledged*  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  colle^for  the 
recc])tton  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  m  different 
countnefs  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  effectuoJ  method  of 
acc^uiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industij* 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  Kteratuie  with 

•  Coopte  |«r  M.  dt  MmcL  r  «».  t  BacytlMfiitibSrt.,llirt«,iMi  Hi  till 
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extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitating 
the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  in  i^ 
they  have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  learning', 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature  ;  it 
has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science*  and 
can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together.* 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  moft 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  effectually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  thej  had  nothii^  in  view,  but  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  mhabitants.  The  Jesuits  aJone 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  be^innine 
of  the  last  century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  provmce  w* 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
S|)anish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  tliey  first  be^in  |o  unite  together ;  strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by  huntui||p  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  suoordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  buildf  hou^s. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  peoj^le 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  bis  chil- 
dren. Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  eveiy  species,  were 
deposited  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  recei^'ed 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institutioDy 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countrymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sangui- 
nary punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark:  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singidar 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  beople.t 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  cfiort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  maB- 

*  M.  d'Alembert  hu  obKrved,  that  though  the  Jesuits  have  made  extraordlnaTT  fKOfnm  in 
eradltlon  of  every  species ;  though  they  ran  reckon  up  many  of  their  brethren  woo  have  ken 
eminent  Dtathoroaticiaua,  antiquaries^  and  critics ;  though  they  have  even  focmed  fome  oraten  of 
reputation  ;  yet  the  otdsr  has  never  produced  one  man,  whose  mind  was  so  much  entlghtened  with 
sound  knowtedec  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  philosopher.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  eAeC 
Oi*  monastic  education  to  contract  and  fetter  the  human  mind.  The  partial  auacbment  of  • 
monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order,  which  is  oiVin  incompatible  with  that  of  other  dtiaens ;  the  baUt 
of  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  Aupcrior,  together  with  the  frrauent  return  of  the  wearisone 
and  frivolous  duties  of  Uie  cloister,  dHbaw*  his  lb<*altie«,  and  extinguish  that  generosity  of  wntimnd 
and  spiiit,  which  qualifies  men  for  thinking  or  feeling  Justly  with  reiipect  to  what  Is  proper  ia  Itfs  wad 
conduct.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  educated  In  a  doifllcr,  that  ever  mm 
•Hogetber  superior  to  Its  piejudlces,  or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men,  and  reaaoocd  wmodnr' 
tagtbe  Inievcett  of  soclenr,  with  the  enlarged  sentimeata  of  a  phlkMopher,  wUb  Uie  dlwfiiiiii  of 
a  man  conversant  In  affairs,  and  with  the  liberality  of  a  genUemin- 

t  HiiL  du  P^aguay  par  Pcre  de  Charlevoix,  torn-  it  43,  See.  Voyage  tu  Pcnm  ptr  D«a  G  Jon 
k,  D  AM.  tt  UDm,  ion.  i.  MO,  &c.    Par.  4to  17S3. 
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kind,  the  prcnius  and  spirit  of  their  onlcrliave  mingled  and  arc  discernible. 
They  plainly  aimed  at  estahlishiiiiJ^  in  Pani);Cuay  an  independent  empirCf 
subject  to  the  society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  ot'  its 
constitution  and  imlice,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  soutnern  continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  onier  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  or  i'ortu<^ucsc  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  ac- 
quiriru^  any  dan',;en)us  influence  over  the  pc>oi)le  within  the  limits  of  the 
pn)vince  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  enueavoured  to  inspire  the  In- 
dians with  hatred  and  contempt  of  tliese  nations.  They  cut  off  all  inter- 
cour«e  between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portus^jese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of  cither  nation  from  entering  tbcir 
territories.  When  they  were  oblip:ed  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
racter iVom  the  nei^hlx>urin£:  {i^overnments,  they  did  not  i)ermit  him  to  have 
any  C4)nver>ation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowe<l  even  to 
eriter  the  hou-i**  where  these  stnm^ers  resit  led,  imless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communic:itif)ri  I>etween  them  as  ditTicult  as 
p()<^if)le,  tlii-y  industriou>Iy  avoided  ftivinj^  tlie  Indians  any  knowledge  ol 
th<*  Sp:irii^h,  or  of  any  oth(?r  European  lanLTuage  ;  but  encouraged  the  dif- 
ferent tribr<,  wliich  tiiey  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  Ihe 
Indi.in  tonirue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  ]ai^ua]B:e  through- 
out their  (lominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  military  force, 
Would  liavcj  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  enipire  secure  and 
prnnanent,  they  instructed  their  suhjects  in  tlie  Eurup<*an  arts  of  war. 
rht?y  lormed  tfiem  into  bodit-sof  cavalry  and  infantr>',  completely  armed 
and  reuul.-.rly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artilleiy,  as 
wril  .iS  mat^azines  stoned  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
establishiMl  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidal)le 
in  a  riMiiilr^',  where  a  few  sickly  and  ilUii^ciplitKMl  battalions  com|)osed 
all  thii  mih'tary  force  kept  on  twt  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portu^wse.* 

Tli«'  Jt'suits  gained  no  considerable  d<»grce  of  jH>wer  during  the  reign 
of  (.'harii's  V'.,  who,  with  his  uscal  sagacity,  discerned  tiK'  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  iristitution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  But  as  the  order  was 
fouM')ed  in  the  i>eriod  of  which  I  write  the  histor}*,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  aildress  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  bavecihi- 
bited  of  the  laws  and  genius  of  tliis  fonnidable  Ixxiy  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers ;  esfxrcially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
nie  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
M^rvtMl,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and  ]K)wer  of  the  order.  But 
while  it  fi'it  many  fatal  cfTects  of  these,  it  could  not  full^  discern  the  causes 
to  which  tht-y  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  mam'  of 
the  4in;!:ular  modulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of^thc 
Jesuits  wiiich  formed  the  enternrisin;;  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguislMMl 
Its  inemiters,  and  elevated  the  l>o<ly  itself  to  such  a  he'^ht  of  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  I'roin  their  first  institution,  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  onier.  These  they  keut  concealed  as  an  im- 
peiM'trablc  mystery.  They  never  communicated  tnem  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  their  o\vn  ineml>ers.  They  n»lusird  to  prcxluce 
them  when  requinid  by  courts  of  justice  :J  and  by  a  strange  solecism  in 
policy,  tlie  civil  i)owcr  in  diflerent  countries  authorized  or  coiuiived  at  the 
establi'ihment  of^  an  onier  of  men,  wliose  constitution  and  laws  were  con- 
ceale'l  ivith  a  solicitude  which  alone  wms  a  good  reason  for  excluding 
thfrTi.  Durinir  the  pro^iecutitMis  lately  carrip<i  on  agains»t  them  in  Portugal 
aiMl  Fraiire,  the  Jesuib  h:ive  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  pro<iuce  the  mys- 
terious volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records, 
the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 

*  Vovaiii'  «!•■  Jiiiin A  dr  TTlloa.  inni.  i.  MO.  E«ciieil  df«  toutft  In  f leren  qui  nnt  Mint  mkmAf- 
fdn-  d  «  Ji>iiiiiii>«  f-n  Piutiural,  Una.  i.  p  7.  iu.  T  (.'•Mupte  pw  Jl.  <U  MoocL  f>  31S.  t  BIlL 
dttiJc«.ium.iu.  SIG,iM.    CouiiM  pu  it.  d«  CbaloC,  pb  aSb 
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their  power  investigated  with  a  degn^e  of  certainty  and  precision,  whidu 
previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  pointea 
out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  freedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  class 
of  regular  clergy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.f 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing,  ambitious,  mterested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  societjr,  and  mieht  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  while  the  peater  number,  en- 
e^ged  in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
left  to  the  guidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  men  from 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
rtances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  eveijr 
intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low-Countries,  thao 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  pro 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  party,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
mine into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  dero^- 
toiy  to  his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  beings 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining nothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  Tor  his 
interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
bis  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Haguenaw  [June  26},  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms  [Dec. 
6],  the  conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dispute  ;  but  afler  they  had 
made  some  progress,  toough  without  concluding  any  thing,  it  was  sus- 
pended ^  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
iM>lemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [1541].    This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  m 

feneral  expectation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decbive. 
W  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
ot  nominatii^  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflngt 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  ot 
the  protcstants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  (heir  own  ad 
herents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi 
rous  of  peace.    As  they  >vere  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  em 

Seror  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
ivine  in  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tem 
per,  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  con- 
tending parties.    Gropper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

*  The  frreatfr  part  of  my  Infonnatlon  (nnnminc  f^^  Korcrnment  and  lawi  of  die  order  of  JemHi, 
I  have  derived  from  Uie  reporti  of  M.  de  Chakiult,  and  M.  de  Monclar.  I  reat  not  my  oarrativib 
bowever,  upoo  Um  authority  even  of  Uioae  mpectaUe  mai{faiuau«  and  el«fant  writen,  but  upon 
Innumerable  paaanei  which  they  have  eitrvcted  firom  the  roratitutkMia  of  the  order  deporilM  la 
tiieir  hands.  Hoepinian,  a  proteatant  divine  of  Zurich,  in  hia  Hutorim  Jesuitify  prbxied  A.  D« 
1019,  puhUabed  a  amaU  part  of  the  consUtutioiis  of  the  Jeauita,  of  Which  bj  BOOM  MddeBi  hi  teJ 
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cmomr  tho  m.inn^crs  of  the  ronft'rence,  a  man  of  address  as  well  as  of 
enitiitioii,  was  attfTw;irls  .suspected  of  being  the  author  of  this  short 
treatise.  It  contaified  (Hisitioas  with  reganl  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articl<-r>  in  thfulo^y,  which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  agitated 
in  tlie  coritruversy  betw«.*en  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Home.  By 
r.iM;i:iii:;  his  soiitimcMt^  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  great 
siriiplicity;  hy  employing  ot'ten  tlie  very  wonls  of  scripture,  or  of  the 
priinitivf;  fathers;  by  softeniii^ic  the  rigour  of  some  opinions,  and  explaining 
away  what  was  absurd  in  others  ;  by  a^ncessions  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  somrtiines  on  the  other;  and  especially  f)y  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scliolastic  phrases  those  words  and  terms  of  arts  in  contro\'ersy, 
w  iiii'h  serve  as  liadges  of  distinction  to  didercnt  sects,  aixl  for  which  theo- 
J«»i;ians  oftrn  contend  mon»  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves  ;  he  at 
la>t  flamed  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  pmmised  fairer  tlian  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  term'matc  religious 
dis«<'ri*ii«>iis  * 

Jiut  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  obser>'ation, 
towards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  irio><i,  how  artful  or  sp<.'cious  soever.  The  length  and  eagerness  of 
the  disjiute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had 
s«*t  lhi»ir  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  ncit  to  l)e  reconciled  by 
partial  ronces<>ioiLs.  All  the  zealous  catholics, particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  ha<l  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemning  Ciron})er*s  treatise  as  too 
favinirable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  of  whicn  heresy  it  conveyed, 
a<  they  nn.-tended,  with  greater  danger,  )>ecause  it  was  in  some  degree 
disu:ui^e(l.  The  rii^id  pn»te^tants,  especially  Luther  birnself,  and  hit 
patnui  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  n  jecting  it  as  an  impious  a)mpound 
of  ern)r  and  tnith,  craftilv  prepared  that  it  might  iin]>ose  cm  tlie  weak, 
the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  Hut  the  divines,  to  wiiom  the  examination 
of  it  WAS  committed,  enlereil  uyton  that  business  with  greater  delil>eration 
and  temper.  As  it  was  more  e.isy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  consistent 
%vith  the  djirnity  of  the  clMjn^h.  to  make  c<oiu:essions,  aiwl  even  alterations 
%vith  reirani  io  speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chietly  to  sciK)ols,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  affects  tlieir  senses,  thej  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation aj)uut  these  without  much  IaI)our,  and  even  defined  tlie  great  article 
conrerning  justitication  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  points  of  juris<li(  tion,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the 
Romriii  se«'  were  concerm'd,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  extcnial  worship, 
where  ever\'  chaiii^e  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  dnw  the 
cbservation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untrac table  ; 
nor  could  the  church  either  with  safety  or  with  hoix>ur  aliolish  its  ancient 
jnstiliHi«>n<.  All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  autho- 
rity of  councils,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
saint<,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temiH-rament ;  so  that  atter  laUuiring  long  to  bring  alx>ut  an  accommoda- 
tion with  res{H.'Ct  to  these,  the  emntf.'ror  found  all  his  endeavours  iiH'fTectual. 
Bein:c  imp.itient,  however,  to  close  tbe  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
rii.iiority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  [July  28]; 
**  'Tint  the  articles  nvKerning  which  the  divines  bad  agreed  m  the  coi^ 
fen  iirr,  should  be  iM'ld  as  }H>ints  decided,  and  b<^  oltserved  inviolably  by 
all :  that  the  other  articles,  al>out  \vhich  they  had  differed,  should  be  re- 
ferreil  to  the  determination  of  a  gent^ral  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtaine<l,  to  a  national  syiKxl  of  Germany;  and  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, Iikewis«>,  to  assemble  a  syiK)d,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  ercpire 
■bould  be  coiled  within  eighteen  months,  in  crier  to  give  aome  final  j«M%- 
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ment  upon  the  whole  controversy ;  that  the  emperor  should  use  all  hit 
interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meeting  either  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should  be 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  he  employed  to  gain  proselytes:  and 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  church,  nor  tne  rights  oT  monasteries,  shoula 
be  invaded:"* 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
terminatea,  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  eiamme  and  deter- 
mine matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  veiy  dangerous  invasioD 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national 
synod,  which  had  been  so  oAen  rejected  by  nim  and  his  predecessors,  ap- 
peared extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
was  deemea  no  less  criminal  ana  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protec- 
tants were  no  less  dissatisfied  witn  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  ibey  murmured  lotSly 
a^inst  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em- 
pire, granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempt- 
ing them  from  whatever  they  thoueht  oppressive  or  iniurious  in  the  recesiy 
and  ascertainir^  to  them  tne  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.t 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
eroperor^s  affairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessaiy  tor  him  to  erant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  anj  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  them,  m  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  ui^n/ 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolutioa 
had  happened  in  that  kindgom ;  John  Zapol  Scspus  having  chosen,  aa  has 
been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  &  rest.  But 
bein^  a  prince  of  pacific  Qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  tne  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  kMrty 
flatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  caUiqg^ 
m  the  Turlu,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  t||H|i 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  thfeli 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  ouiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts  IH 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  ne  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  a£rt>" 
ment  with  his  competitor  [A.  D.  1535]^  on  this  condition ;  That  Feidl- 
nand  should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Hunraiy,  and  leave  him  duriii[|f 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power ;  but  that,  upon  bis  demise,  the  sole  rieht  of  the  whole  should  de* 
Tolve  upon  Ferdinand.}  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  veiy  favourable  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  celibacy,  by  manyins^  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sij^ismond 
king  of  Polana.  John  bad  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  whidi  ha^ 
pened  withinless  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inhent 
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In  kingdom.  To  him,  without  re^rdinii:  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand, 
which  lie  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
was  concluded,  be  bequeathed  his  crown  ;  appointing  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  VVaradin,  g:uardians  of  his  son,  and  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately  ac- 
knowledged the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  mcmoiy  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdinand,  thoiugh  extremely  disconcerted  oy  this  unexpected  event, 
resolved  not  to  aEandon  the  kingdom  which  be  flattered  himself  with 
baring  acquired  by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a 
settlement  for  nor  son,  preparing  at  the  same  tiihe  to  assert  nis  right  by 
force  of  arms.  But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons, 
who  bad  too  much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defenu  it.  The  queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  ma^tianimit^. 
Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  tlie  lowest  rank  in  life  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  wlio,  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  variety  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling 
and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastical 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  bumble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
df  il  transactions,  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
war,  be  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  bucklcT,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Amidst  all  those  (iifforent  and  contradictory  forms  which  he 
cotjid  assnmt',  an  insatiahlo  dcsin^  of  dominion  and  autnority  was  conspi- 
cuous. Fn>m  such  persons  it  was  obvimis  what  answer  Fcnlinand  had  to 
expect.  He  Hum  i>ercoivod  that  ho  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco- 
veririg  Hungary.  Having  lovied  tor  this  puq>oso  a  considerable  IxmIv  of 
Germ.ins,  whom  his  prirtis^nLs  amom?  the  Hungarians  joined  with  tlieir 
valvals,  he  onlorod  thorn  to  march  into  that  part  of  tlie  kin^^Jom  which 
idheivd  to  Stephen.  Martinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  against  such  a 
powerful  anny  m  the  fiold,  satisfied  liims<;lf  with  liolding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Huda,  tlic  place  of  greatest  consequence,  lie  provided 
with  every  tning  m*coss:iry  for  defonce  ;  ami  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am- 
basndors  to  Solyman,  l)osorclntig  him  to  extend  towards  tlie  son  the  same 
imperial  protectnMi  which  had  so  IcNig  maintained  tlie  father  on  his  throne. 
Tht  tultan,  th<High  Ferdinand  used  hi>  utmost  ondoavours  to  thwart  this 
aegoliation,  and  ovonolfored  to  acrojU  of  the  Hun»:arian  crown  on  tin*  same 
liiwiiiinifHj^  coiifiilion,  of  |)nying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which 
J!im  haii  held  it,  saw  such  prc»()ecls  ot'  advantage  (mm  espousing  tlie 
irilerest  of  i\\t*  young  king,  that  he  instantly  pnuniM'd  him  his  protection ; 
nd  cnnimandif^  one  army  to  advanrt^  tortliwith  towanls  Hungan-,  he  him- 
Klf  followed  u  ith  another.  MonnwhiU*  tlie  Germans,  liofiing  to'tenninate 
Ifae  w.ir  by  tlie  nrdurtinn  ot'  a  city  in  which  the  kiif^  and  his  motlier  were 
shut  up.Ind  tormed  tho  ••iogc  ot'  lUuh.  Martinuzzi,  liaviie  drawn  thitlicr 
the  strength  of  the  I  lungarian  nohi lily, defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
ami  skill,  a^  alhm  od  tho  Turkish  I'orces  time  to  oome  up  to  itii  n'liof.  They 
instantly  attacked  tin*  Ciorin.ins,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseaM:^  and  dcscr^ 
tiori,  an*i  dot'oato<i  thi  ni  w  ith  great  slaughter.! 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  bis  victorious  tnxtiis,  iikI  iMMiig  weaiy  of  so 
ouny  expon^ive  expc(litiorL<4  iindortakon  in  drA-iice  ot  dominions  which 
were  nut  his  own,  or  iM-iiig  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  op|K>rtuiiity  '^f 
•eizing  a  kingdom,  while  ixtKsessed  by  an  infant,  under  the  guardianship  of 
i  woman  and  a  priest,  lie  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with 
loo  much  facility  over  tlie  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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humanity.  What  he  planned  ungenerously,  lie  executed  by  fraud.  HaTing 
prevailed  on  the  queen  to  send  ner  son,  whom  be  pretertcfcd  to  be  desirout 
of  seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having,  nt  the  same  time,  invited  the  chief  of 
the  nobnity  to  an  entertainment  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treacheijt 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirtii  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of 
troupb  by  the  sultan's  oniers  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus 
master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  and  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  queen,  together  with  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  them,  and  appointing  a  baiiift 
to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  annexed  Hungaiy  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.*  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  char^  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  either  resist  hii 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  tlie  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyinan  with  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Hungaiy,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  profxisal  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proflkred 
conditions  so  unbecoming  his  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  woula  not  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferainand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  the  impositioo  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  his  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  m 
defence  of  that  kingdom.! 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
there  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  RatisboDy 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
vi^rous  assistance  cither  towards  the  recovery  of  Hungaiy,  or  the  defence 
oi  the  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisf^d  the  protestaots. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  Mineral  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  canyiqg  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks  as  \e(i  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  seat 
rity  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.^ 

lintncdiately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set  ou|  fir 
Italy.  As  he  pas.«:ed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
}»ope ;  but  nothirijj^  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composinc:  the  religious  disputes  in  Gennany,  between  two  princes,  wbosa 
views  and  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  wore  at  this  juix;ture  to 
(jipiKwite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  betweM 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  matt 
surressful. 

The  cfmperor's  tlioughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  that  time,  on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with 
little  attention  to  the  pope's  scliemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  hii 
army  and  fleet.§ 

Als:lers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  de|)endence  on  the  Turkish  emphe 
to  whirh  Barl)an)ssa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  Basha* 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  l)een  governed  b^  Hascen-Affat 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  evciy  station  m  the  comir's 
seiv ice,  had  acquired  such  ex|)erience  in  war,  that  he  was  well  fitted  fixr  a 
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«tt.ition  whif'li  rrcjuiml  a  iii.in  of  liic'*!  aiji]  d.-riing  cournf:r.  Ilssccn,  ir 
onh^rtu  sln>\v  luiw  will  ho  <lc*<'rvcd  th.it  iliiriiity,  cirricd  on  his  pinitical 
«i«>i>rfNUitinn.«  :«Lj:.tinst  tho  Chri*'ti;in  Mal«*i  u  illi  ;iiii;i/Iii;r  ;,ctivity.  ;ijiil  out- 
iihl,  if  pui^iL?,',  Ii;iri)ar(issa  himsi'lt'  in  IioIiIih-ss  and  (.iiiolty.  The  coin- 
iiiono  ol  the  Mrditirraiiran  \^as  ^rtally  inttTniiitcd  hy  his  cruiscr>,  and 
su«  h  t'nqiMtil  alarm«!  trivon  to  \\iv  coaM  ul' Spain,  tliat  there  was  a  ncct-.-hity 
of  «'H'«iinic  walrh-liiwirs  at  pri)jnT  distanri-s,  and  ol"  keeping  {^ijard^  con 
»«t.intiy  on  Uh*U  in  order  t«>  lieMTV  the  approacli  of  his  MiuadrunSf  and  to 
pn>t<^rt  the  inhal)itants  iKmi  their  desci-nts.*  Of  this  tlie  emperor  had 
ro(-eiv<;d  n*poated  ami  rlatnonms  complaints  fnini  liis  suljects,  who  n-pre- 
sentcd  it  as  an  onterpri«e  ciureifpondint^  to  Ids  power,  and  heconiin;^  hi) 
hiinianity,  to  n-dure  Algiers,  which,  since  tl»c  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  rt'ceptarle  of  all  the  t*n'e-h(Mjttr«;  and  tuexteniiinnte  that  Jawless 
race,  \\w.  implacahle  enemies  of  tlie  Cliri^tian  name.  Mo^ed  partly  by 
their  I'litn^atit-s,  and  partly  alhm.'d  hy  the  hojie  of  adding;  to  the  irlory 
wjiirh  he  hail  acquireil  hy  hi^  \iM  expedition  mtu  Africa,  Charles  tM'Ibre 
he  left  Madiid  in  hi<  way  to  the  Ix)W-(.\Mintries  had  issued  onlers  both  in 
S[)ain  ami  Italy,  to  pn-paiv  a  lleet  an«l  army  lor  this  pur]>o«;c.  No  chaii{;e 
in  cii(-(]m^tances,  since  that  time,  couM  di\ei1  him  from  this  n-solution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  toward.s  llun^^ary ;  though  the  success  of 
the  Turk*  in  that  countr}'  seenie«l  nion*  immediately  to  n-quire  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany 
urired  that  the  delVrice  of  the  empire  ou^ht  to  l)c  his  first  and  peculiar 
<are  ;  thoi:i;h  such  as  lM)rehim  nopooii-will  rid  iculird  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  tlyinir  Inun  an  eiK*my  almost  at  hand,  that  he  mi^ht  l^o  in  quest  of 
a  rcmnti'  and  more  ii;iK>hh>  Iim-.  Rut  to  attack  the  sultan  in  Huncrar)',  how 
splerr-lid  'Hh^wt  that  measure  mi;;ht  appear,  was  an  undertaking:  which 
e\rrii|iMl  hi"*  poW4'r,  and  was  not  con>istent  with  his  intere^t.  To  draw 
tr■t■»;•^  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  n>arch  them  into  a  couiitr}'  so  distant  as 
Mijfi::«rv,  to  provi«le  the  va>t  apparatus  n«'cess.irv  for  tr.in>portin;?  thither 
the  irtiflery,  ammunition,  and  ba.i^i^a^e  of  a  regular  amiv,  ni.d  to  pu^h  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  litth-  pn>«pect  o(  briri^in^  it  to  an 
i^'^u*'  durimr  several  campaig:ns,  were  undertakings  so  expensive  and 
unwii  Idy  as  diil  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  emperctf's 
trea^iir}'.  NVhile  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  in 
It.ily  an<l  the  Low-C'«>untries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  kin^,  who 
w«»!ild  not  have  alloweil  mjcIi  a  t'avtturahle  op|H»rtunity  of  attacking  them 
to  ifo  unimproved.  NVhereas  the  A  trie  an  expedition,  the  prei^arations  for 
whirh  weie  alrr*ady  finished,  ami  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
WfHiJil  de|»end  upi'ii  a  sinirle  eiTort ;  and  Iwsides  the  security  and  sati>Iac- 
tinn  \\hirh  the  succe«i<^of  it  mustirive  his  <u)>jccts,  would  detain  himduring: 
So  <>h>itt  '1  Mi.ice,  that  Kranris  could  hiriily  Uikc  advantage  of  his  absence, 
t4>in\a<le  his  ilominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  thise  a  count"',  Charles  adhered  to  his  fir>t  plan,  and  with  such 
ditennined  obstiincy,  that  he  paid  no  re<;ard  to  the  iHii>e,  who  advi^'d,  <ir 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  cctniured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  arnun^cnt 
to  almost  unavoidable  ile«it ruction,  hy  venturing;  to  approach  the  dangerous 
roa^t  f«f  Alifiers  at  such  an  ailvanceil  seaH)n  of  the  vear,  and  when  the 
autumnal  wiiuls  were  so  vii>h'nt.  Ifavini;  embarked  on  boani  Doria *s 
pa  I  leys  at  F'orlo  Venen*  in  the  <jenoe*e  territurit  s,  he  SiH»n  found  that  this 
e\perienc«'d  sailor  had  nut  judired  wnnnj  concerninjj  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted:  tor  such  a  storm  aro*e,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmo«t  'lilVii  ulty  and  daii^rer  he  itached  Sardinia,  the  (dace  of  general 
n-ndezvou'i.  iUil  as  his  coura(;e  was  uiulaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
inflexible,  neither  the  renewe<l  reinonstraiKxs  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
danger  to  which  lie  had  alreatly  lieeii  exiK>sed  by  disr^rdiff  tbeir  advicp 
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had  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  fatal  resolution.  The  forcey 
indeed,  which  he  had  collected,  was  such  as  might  have  inspired  a  prince 
less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  ?bot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans,  toeether 
with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  opanish  and  Italian 
nobility,  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  bis 
favounte  expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  uiey  believed 
he  was  going  to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  iinom 
Malta  by  the  order  ot  St.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyaee,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
full  of  hazaro,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  toe  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  permit 
the  troo|)s  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity,  landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Aleiers,  and 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mignty  army, 
Hascen  had  only  eieht  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly 
natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum- 
mate skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadfiil 
calamity,  and  one  ag^nst  which  human  prudence  and  human  eflbrts 
availed  nothirig.  On  Uie  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  tbin^  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began 
to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wina  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothii^  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fiiry,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  l^ing  in  a  low  situation,  was  oveira:>wed  wiUi 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  sucn  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  omcer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  mom- 
ir^,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  from  the  storm 
uiKier  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  dis- 
covered greater  courage ;  but  as  the  rain  nad  extingfuished  their  matches, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  then*  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusioo. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  such 
eeneral  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men*  retired  at 
uist  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  yiolence,  and  the  sea 
appearea  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  tbe  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driren  finom  their  anciiai% 
some  dashing  against  each  othei^  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rock%  naiif 
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fiirrrd  ashore,  and  iir>t  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
fifteen  shi|>s  iif  war,  and  a  hundrud  and  forty  tranHports  with  eight  thousand 
men  (XTi^hed  ;  and  Hiirh  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
nviu  wen*  numlere*!  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  b»  wnm  as  they  reached 
land.  Tht*  cmiN'ror  .st(><Ml  in  sih'ut  an^niiMi  and  astonishment  m*)ioldinf( 
this  fatal  <'Vf>nt,  whieh  at  on<-e  l)la.sted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried 
in  the  dtpths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoyinf^ 
ttie  enemy,  as  for  suKsistinf;  his  own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afford  them  any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sendinf?  some  troops 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  dehverin^  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  frvi  asliore  from  the  cniel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  iN'iran  to  fall,  and  to  irive  some  ho{H>sthat  as  many  >»hii>s 
mitrlit  esca|M'  as  would  be  suflieient  to  save  the  army  from  perishm^  by 
famine,  and  trans)H)rt  them  l)ack  to  KuroiM*.  Dut  these  were  only  hopes ; 
tht'  approach  of  evening  covcnMlthe  s(>a  with  darkness:  anditbein^im- 
possihli'  for  the  officers  on  N»ard  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm 
to  M'lid  any  int«*lliiren<'e  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  re- 
mained (lurinir  the  ni^ht  in  all  the  aninnsh  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 
Next  (lay,  a  boat  drspat<hed  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  in- 
formation, that  havintr  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which.  <!nrinir  fifty 
years  knouledire  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness 
iiMil  lu>rn)r,  he  liad  fiiimd  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  sliattered 
ships  to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emjM-n»r,  as  the  face  of  tlie  sky 
was  still  lowerini;  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place, 
wliere  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  irreater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  thisinteUijjrence  afforded  Charles,  from  beinpa.«*sured 
that  j)art  of  his  fleet  ]ia«l  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
iMTpli'Xity  in  whi«-h  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafu/. 
was  at  h[i<X  thre«'  days'  march  from  his  present  camp;  all  the  pnn'isions 
whieh  lie  had  brouj^ht  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed  ;  his 
sol«hers,  worn  out  with  fatii^ie,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  beinjo:  dispirited  by  a  .<uccessi<m  of  hardships 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  ren<!ered  tolend>le,  they  were 
m  no  condiiion  to  underf^o  new  toils.  Hut  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
Mich  a*»  allowed  not  one  moment  for  delibenition.  nor  left  it  the' least 
doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
wounded,  the  si(*k,  and  the  feeble  beint;  placed  in  the  centre  ;  sucli  as 
seemed  most  vi&rorous  wen'  stati«med  in  the  front  and  rear.  Tlien  the 
sail  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  beg^an  to  ap{N'ar  more  manifestly 
than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  addeil  to  all  th«>se  which  they  had 
already  endured.  S«mie  c(»uM  hardly  bear  the  wei^jht  «>f  tht'ir  arms: 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcin^r  their  way  thnm^ili  deep  and  almost 
impasbidde  roads,  .MUik  do\%n  and  died  :  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  nmts  and  In^rries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
killed  by  th«*  «*m|M'ror*s  order,  and  distribtited  amouf^the  s«-veral  battal- 
ions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by 
the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passini^  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin  ;  not 
a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  aimoyed  them  nif^ht  and  day.  At  last 
they  arrivf'd  at  Sletafuz  :  and  the  weather  bein^  now  so  calm  as  ti>  re- 
store their  C(»mmuni<'ation  with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  phnty 
of  pnjvisions,  and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

Ihirmtf  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  em|M'ror  discovered  (n'eat 
qu:dities,  many  of  which  a  lonj;  continued  flow  of  prosperity  hail  scarcely 
afforrled  him  an  opportunity  of  display iiiff.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for 
finnness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  ma^animity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and 
compassion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier :  he 
exposed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  the 
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desponding,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  Iiis  wordu 
and  example.  When  the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left 
the  shore,  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to 
fall  on  the  rear,  dj  these  virtues,  Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his 
obstinacy  and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his 
subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  strain  arising, 
though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
separa  ely,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first 
reacn ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
nfluence  oitear,  suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  ereat 
dangers,  and  being  lorced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  21,  where 
ne  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  SpaJDy  ID  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
from  his  former  expedition  against  the  iniidels.* 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enteipnse 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  au^ented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  bcgm  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  dising^enuity  in  violating-  his  repeated  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  ol  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  ur^ed  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  mtegrity .  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  Imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify  his  takine 
arms,  which  was  offfreater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  woula 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for 
war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  thr\t  haughty  monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  uroud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  extraordinary  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  of^Charles  wlien  he 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  induced 
the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  forgotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  aprainst 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  lon^  wished  for  in  Christendom,  andoften 
attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  bjr  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  ^)lyman  held  any  intelligeuoey 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.!   It 
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not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effaced  tliese  impressions ;  but  the 
address  of  Rincon,  the  1*  rench  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  ofcanyingon  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 
concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish 
hii  «u.spicions,  l)ut  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  sultanas  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
ajrainst  the  common  enemy.  Solyman  having  lately  concluded  a  peace 
with  that  republic,  to  wbicn  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  tlie  good  offices 
of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the 
senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
monarch,  might  overbalance  any  scruples  arising  either  from  decency  or 
caution,  that  could  operate  on  the  otlier  side.  I*  rancis  wannly  approving 
of  this  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinopley  and  directing 
him  to  go  by  Venice  along  with  Fregoso,  a  GeiKx^se  exile,  whom  he 
ap{>ointed  his  ambas!>ador  to  that  republic,  emi>owered  them  to  ne&^tiate 
llie  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Siilyman  had  sent  an  envoy  tor  the 
Mine  puri>ose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  tlie  Milanese,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most 
afrvious  actions  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  aiul  destinations  of  these 
anibaj'S.'idor'i.  As  lie  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 
inlfnti«»nj'of  the  Fn;nch  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
fr:im«>n  of  I'avia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Kincon  aiMl  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
the  Po,  who  munlered  them  ami  most  of  their  attendants,  and  «<ciz(.Ml  their 
pap<n.  l'{MHi  H'ceivin^  an  account  of  this  barbannis  outrage,  conmiitted 
durin:;  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  i)y  the  most 
uncivilized  natinris,  Francis's  griet  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  ser\'ants 
wh"fn  h*»  lov«'(i  and  tnisted,  his  umrasiiK'SS  at  X\h\  interruption  of  his  schemes 
hy  their  doath,  and  evrrj'  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
iiMiignati<Hi  which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He 
exclaimed  loudly  against  <vuasto,  who,  having  drawn  ui)on  himself  all  the 
inl'amy  of  assissinaiirni  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as 
the  aniba«>*«adors  had  left  their  instruction^  and  other  papers  of  cooM^quence 
behind  them,  now  boldly  denied  his  U'ing  accessary  in  any  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  s<'nt  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tinn  tor  an  indignity,  w  hich  rK>  prince,  how  inconsi<lerable  aiKi  pusillanimous 
ioever,  could  tamely  endure  :  and  when  Charl(*s,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
let  out  on  his  African  ex|>fdit ion, endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive 
answer,  lie  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  s<-ttini2:  forth  the  hcinousnesi 
of  the  injur}',  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redrei^s  nrnl  the  ink]uity  of  the  em|)<*n»r  in  disregarding  this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserleil  his  own 
innoceme,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater cn'dit  than  all  his 
protest  at  it  ms ;  ami  Dellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  len^rlh,  by  his  ifKlustry  and  ad<ln>ss,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  trair«ac- 
litKU  with  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  conceme<i,  as  amounted 
ihnost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  coasequence  of  this 
opinion  of  the  pulilic,  confirmed  by  such  strofig  evidence,  Francises  com- 
plaint.*  were  universally^  allowed  to  l>e  well  iounded,  and  tlie  steps  which 
ne  tfiok  towanls  ren«-wing  hostilities  were  ascrilied  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  rr-entnx  nt,  but  to  the  uruvoidable  necessity  of  ^iihiicatiiig  fiie  hoiMHir 
of  hi«  cntwn.t 

Howe\t'r  ju*t  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  lie  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  tlie  pn>per  prccauti<ins  lor  gaining  otiicr  allies 
betides  tlie  sultan,  by  wliose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  empenir*t 

•  HI*.  «•  VcBM.  it  Panau,  tr.  135.  f  Btltari  V7,  *c   JoHl  BM.  Uk.  iL  «i. 
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superior  power.  But  his  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  veiy 
littie  success.  Henir  VIII.  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  agaumt 
Scotland,  which  he  Knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  Fnuicep 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  m 
any  decree  towards  favounng;  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  system  of  ncutrah'ty.  The  Venetiaxtt,  not* 
withstanding  Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  tlie  pope's  example.  The 
Germans,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoTed,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  tnat  the  kiqp 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  id  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the 
south,  and  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possession  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Fraodi 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained  little  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vi^rous  efforts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  eveiy  defect 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  hn 
irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  nis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  hit  usual 
industry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attentioD 
to  his  affairs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevisliness  beinff  shaipeiMd 
by  reflecting  on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  iiad  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  be  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  uribon 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change 
in  his  temper,  and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  diseraoed 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  militai^i 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  ha 
master ;  and  Francis' being  fond  of  sliowing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
erful favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administratioOt 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinair  olTort. 

1542.]  He  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  m 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  OrlcaiL<i,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Kosscm  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  comported  chiefly  of  the  troops  of 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fouitbt 
of  which  the  duke  of  Veiidome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  bordeis  of 
Flanders.  The  last,  consisting  of  tiic  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Anncbaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
ercatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty 
mousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing  appean 
more  surprisir^  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  with  these  numerous  and 
irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises  ;  and  that  he  should  choose  ratlier  to  tuRi 
almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  con- 
quests. But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  tof^cther  with  the  dilliculty  of  suppoitiqg 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  liad  graduallT 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  tmiting  in  that  country,  and  made 
him  willing  to  try  tlie  fortune  of  his  anus  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same 
time  be  expected  to  make  such  a  ]M>wcrful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  oppose  him,  as  mirht  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  the  countij 
uf  Koussilion,  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  beibra  Chailei 
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OPHld  brini^  into  tbe  field  any  force  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The 
■BOMsity  ofsupportine  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  hopeof  draw- 
kf  a  consideraDie  body  of  .soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  his  means,  deter* 
■med  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  I^w-Countries. 

Tbe  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about 
tbe  same  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  siege  to  Pcrpignan  the  capital 
of  Koussilkm,  and  the  latter  cnteriiig  Luxemburg.    The  duke  of  Orleans 


emperor  s  nanas  but  i  uionville.  XNor  could  ne  have  tailed  ot  overrunning 
the  adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped 
iburt  in  this  career  of  victory.  Hut  a  rejiort  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Perptgnan,on  a  sudden 
tbe  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  perhaps  by  jealous}*  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and  hated,  abandoned  im  own  conquest, 
and  hastened  towards  Koussillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  tbe  gloiy  ot 
tbe  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbamled,  others  deserted 
their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
Bained  inactive.  By  this  comiuct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa- 
tion either  on  bis  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
icoounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
recovering,  before  tbe  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  Ioks  of  which  might  have  endangered  his  king- 
dum.  Pernignan,  though  |HX}rly  fortitied,  and  briskly  attacked,  having 
been  largely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  of 
Doria,*  w:ls  fletrndod  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  uuke  of  Alva,  the 
penevcring  obstinacy  of  wliose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
service,  that  at  last  tlie  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by 
diiease.%  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  relin- 

?uubed  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  tlieir  own  country.?  Thus  all 
'raocis*s  migtity  preparations,  either  from  some  detect  in  his  own  conduct, 
or  from  the  sui>erior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  eflfrcfs 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified, 
in  any  degree,  hu  own  hopes,  or  aivwered  the  ex|)ectatioii  of  Europe. 
Tbe  only  solid  advant.ige  ot  the  campaign  was  tlie  acquisition  of  a  few 
towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Ikllay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  andaddresSi 
than  by  tlie  force  of  his  amis.t 

164 J.]  The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted 
fay  such  irreat  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  tbehr 
mutual  animosity,  einploved  all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient,  and 
turned  themsche^  towarils  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  allief» 
together  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  tliem  the 
•upericHity  in  tbe  ensuing  campaign.  Charles  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  tbe  sudden  invasion  of  tbeir 
country,  prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub- 
sidies with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed 
a  large  fum  from  John  kini!  of  Portueal,  anil,  by  way  of  security  for  his 
repayment,  put  him  in  possesssiion  c^i'  ine  Molucca  isles  in  the  Hast  Indies, 
with  the  gainful  aimmerce  (»f  precicMis  spices,  which  that  sequestered 
oorner  of  the  glolie  yields.  Not  satistied  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riife  between  Philip  hb  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  moit  opulent  prince 

•  Nanmi  Vlu  A.  nnte,  p  1I<J1        t  0tn4ov  Htal.  mm.  ll  IIS        t  lb.  U.  319.    BHtoV.  3^7 
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in  Euix^MBtgave  a  lai^  dower ;  aixl  bavii^  likewise  peisuaded  the  Cortes 
of  ATBgfXi  and  Valencia  to  recognise  Philip  as  the  neir  of  these  crowMy 
he  obtained  (iom  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions.*  These 
extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces  ib 
Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  ^at  body  into  the  Low*Countries,  and  jet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Havinr^ 
thus  provided  ior  the  security  of  SpaiOy  and  committed  the  govemmeot  of 
it  to  nis  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  [May],  in  his  way  to  Grermany.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  easfer  to  graip 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  be  was  not  so  inconsiaerate  as  to 
accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  Knowing  his  necessities,  artfully  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sas^acious  to  discern,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  bis  family,  solicited  him 
to  grant  Octavio  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  beine  bis  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
return  for  wluch  he  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far 
towards  supplying  all  his  present  exigencies.  Sut  Charles,  as  well  from 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  firom  ditt^st  at 
the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
rejected  ihe  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  g^at,  that  be  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienating  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
g^randson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no  other  expedient  for 
raising  money  aroopg  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  which  he  bad  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  large  present  from 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  ot 
Tuscany.! 

fiut  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towaids 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  impoitant,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Heniy  ^Hill.  from  which 
he  derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advanta^  than  from  all  his  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  thai  monarch  from  Francis,  with 
whom  be  had  been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of 
neater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity. 
Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  Britnh 
kingooms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  bis  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  refOTmatioo,  which 
be  had  introauced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued  widk  his  usml 
es^mess  and  impetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  offisrs  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupuloushr  attached  to  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  Ins  propositions  were  accord* 
m^ly  reoeived  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flattcted  himself  with  havmg 
gained  bis  [wint.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  (atal  the 
union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  tlwir  own  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  ofreligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
less  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  together,  and  by  tbeb  insimia- 
tioos  defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect.^    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  wlick 
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he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subdue  the  king- 
dom, since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kin^.  At  the  same  time, 
his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror, an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  offer  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  ne()^otiation8  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crowa 
to  Maiy  his  only  daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  eveot, 
iienry  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
abandoning  all  thoughts  of  coitquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  more  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  voung  queen.  But  here* 
too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  tne  French  faction  iu  Scot- 
land, which  began  to  bestir  itsclt  m  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
from  furnishing  them  any  effectual  aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of 
breaking  with  France,  ana  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emi)eror. 

In  this  league  [Feb.  11]  were  contained  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing 
their  future  aitiity  and  mutual  defence  ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  plan  of  tlicir 
operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  Thev 
ae:reed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with 
Solyman,  which  had  \yeen  the  source  of  infmite  calamities  to  Chru'tcndom 
but  also  that  he  should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unna 
tural  union  had  occasioned ;  that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  that  he 
should  immediately  pay  the  sums  <lue  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  It*,  within  forty  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  they  tlien  engaged  to  invade  France  each  with  twenty 
tliousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Burgundy,  together  with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
the  emperor,  and  Nonnandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  ol 
France, for  Henir.*  Their  neralds,  accordioj^ly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions;  and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  tlie  two 
Dioiiarclis  iH'ld  themselves  fully  entitled  to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approach* 
in^  campaign.  Having  early  olisen'cd  symptoms  of  Heniy*s  disgust  and 
alienation,  and  finding  all  his  eixleavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  nim  inef- 
fectual, he  knew  his  temper  too  wt;ll  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  be 
redoubled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  S<ilyman  such  aid  as  might  coun- 
terbalance tlie  great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive 
by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  order  to  supply  tlie  place  of  the  two 
ambassadors  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  nnX  to  Venice,  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  I^ulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  important  station,  to 
wnich  lie  was  recommended  by  Bellay,  wliohad  trained  liim  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  his  addn;ss^  and  talents  on  sev«nl  occasions. 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  coumt^e  and  abilities  lis- 
tening to  Constantinople,  without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  be  was 
exposed,  he  uru:ed  his  master^s  demands  with  such l)oldness,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,  that  be  soon  renx^ved 
all  the  Miltan'd  diAcultiet.    As  some  ot*  the  bashaws,  swayed  either  bf 
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their  own  opiDion,  or  influenced  by  the  emperor's  emissaries,  who  had  made 
their  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  the  divan  against  acting  b 
concert  with  France,  he  found  means  either  to  convince  or  silence  them.* 
At  last  he  obtained  cmierB  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
to  rqg;ulate  all  his  operations  by  the  directions  of  the  French  king.  Fnncit 
was  not  equally  successful  in  bis  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  em^ 
pire.  The  extraordinaiy  rieour  with  which  ne  thought  it  neoenuy  to 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  asiiad  embraced  the  protestant  opinionSy  io  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  with 
the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advanttige,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  from  tlie  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  from  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  France,  which  exempted  him  from  all  the 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  dkh 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  government  bv  occasional  and  frugal  subsidies. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  ttie  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by  some  ibreigD 
supply,  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and  dilatory. 
Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  tiK 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  determuMsd  to 
keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault ;  and  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified  with  great  care.  Turning  from  thence  to  the  r^ht,  he  entered  the 
dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the 
former  year.  While  he  wai  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  Dis  gor- 
emment,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  be  ud 
▼owed  to  inflict  exemplaiy  vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  similar  to  that  of  Kobert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  oi  forty- 
four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  hisapuroacli ;  and  the  Imperialists,  beiqg 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  invested  Duren.  That  town, 
though  eallantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  toe  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  Thb  dreadfiil 
example  of  severity  strucK  the  people  ot*  the  countiy  with  such  eenerd 
terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance, 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  24]  ;  and  before  a  body  of  French, 
detached  to  his  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  hb 
principsd  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allow^  him  to 
remain  in  that  ignominious  posture,  ana  eyeing  him  with  a  hau^ty  and 
severe  look,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  sinsje  word,  remitted  him  to  hk 
ministers.  The  conditions,  however,  which  tney  prescribed,  were  not  m 
rigorous  as  he  had  reason  to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was 
obliged  rSept.  7]  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France  ana  Denmark ;  In 
resign  alt  hb  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Gucldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  witli  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all 
hb  Kereditaiy  dominions  were  rcf<torcd,  except  two  towns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke^s  fidelity  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war:  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empin. 
Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilement 
gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  tne  daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.| 
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Ilaviii^  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detached 
one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the 
I^w-Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  contigruous  to  them» 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainauit,  and  laid  siege  to  Landrec^.  Tbere« 
a«  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Heiiiy,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consistiiu;  of  veteran  troont 
commanded  by  l)e  La  Lande  and  Dcsse,  two  oHicers  of  reputation,  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve 
that  place  ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  botli  were  determined  to  hazard 
an  crigagement ;  and  all  Europe  exi>ectcd  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies 
led  by  their  respective  mofuirchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa- 
rated tlieir  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  nis 
side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  g(X)d  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  con- 
voy ot  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  em|)eror,  despairing  of 
mircpss,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters,*  in  order  to  preserve  his  army  from 
being  entirely  mined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fultilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  Punctuality.  He  himself  marclied  into  ilun^aiy  with  a, 
niimoroiis  army  [November] ;  and  as  the  princes  of  tlie  empire  made  no 
gn»at  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by  emptying  nis  own  force 
ngaia«t  FrniKis,  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice,  tliere  was  no  appearance  of 
any  lx>dy  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged«one  after  anothcfff 
(t^iiiiK^ue  Pkclesir,  Alba,  and  Gran,  tlie  three  most  coiisiderable  towns  in 
the  kiiiG^dom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The  first  was 
taken  by  stonn ;  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
cormT  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.t  About  the  same 
time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred'  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coasting  along  the  slK)re  of  Calabria,  made  a  dc*scent  at  Rhc^gio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tib(>r,  he  .stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of , his 
destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  l)egan  to  fly  with  such  general  orccipi- 
tat  ion,  that  the  city  would  have  l>een  totafly  deserted,  if  they  oad  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  violence  or  injury  would  be  oflercfd  by  the  Turks  to  any  slate  in 
alliance  with  the  king  bis  master. J  From  Ostia,  Barban>ssa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  count  d^Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
iKMise  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towanls  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  tlie  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their'  combined  force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  wlio  stood  a 
{[general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  grrat  loss  l)efore  he  retired 
into  the  cattle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artilleiy 
made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
Ions:,  that  Dona  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  Ixxiy  ot  troo]>s  from  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
Ibis,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siee:e  [Sept.  8]  ;§  and  Francis  had 
not  e\'en  the  consolation  of  succev,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew 
CO  himself,  by  ailling  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  parduoablc. 
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From  the  small  prepress  of  either  party  during  this  campaigiit  it  was 
obvious  to  what  a  length  the  war  mieht  be  drawn  out  between  two 
princes,  whose  power  was  so  equally  balanced^  and  whoy  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity,  could  so  vary  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  trial 
which  they  had  now  made  of  each  other's  streng^  mJRbt  have  tauglit 
them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  gieatar 
appearance  of  their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquerimf 
those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  interMt 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the  manner^  id 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animoBity,  which 
mingled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  ana  impla- 
cable, that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  eveiy  tnin|p 
else ;  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other,  than  bow 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner  then 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  anj 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortationa  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  neit 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  tneir  hatred.  Chaiiea 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  eropire»  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
•  manic  body  agaiast  Francis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessaiy  to  review  the  chief 
tiansactions  in  that  countir  since  tne  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
his  father  Heniy  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belomd 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  princet  ffiei 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  di»* 
cover  the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distipguiabcd 
part  in  the  afl&irs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  admini»* 
tration,  he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  Ubat 
he  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  great  and  uncommon.  Thouf^ 
zealously  attached  to  the  protcstant  opinions,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  'refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  bei^g  deler- 
mined,  as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  orif^naal 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time^ 
foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  of  Smaikakk^ 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contetL 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  protestants  expresaed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unbounded 
confidence  :  and  courtedliis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  die 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assistii^  Ferdinand  m 
Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courace. 
From  the  same  motive,  be  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  duriqg  Uie 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops  ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  per> 
son,  his  dexterity  in  all  military  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepiculj^f 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distii^ish  him  noore  ■ 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  address  won  upon  Iho 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
extraordinaiy  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concenuni^ 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of*^  his  coushi  the  elector  of  Saioiy* 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost 
siwied  an  open  rupture  between  them ,  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
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to  the  government,  ther  both  took  anns  with  equal  rage»  upoa  account  of 
a  dispute  about  the  rignt  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltiy  town  situated  on  the 
Moloaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding:  to  action  bj 
the  mediation  of  the  landerave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  tyj  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  iritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestants  at  the  diit  of  Katisbon,  was  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  be  suspected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  ibund  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportKNi  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holding  it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  his  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  to  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  mig^ht  infiuonce  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  oltcn  rejected  by  the 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires  {March  3],  in 
the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  formeriy,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  pro- 
pose for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
king  of  the  Romam,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  afler  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  amantaffe  in  Ratisboik 
Cologi)e,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestai^ 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  tney  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire, 
called  by  the  pope*s  autliority,  and  m  which  he  assumed  the  right  of 
presiding.! 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  pablMbed  the 
bull  of  intimation  [xMay  23,  1&42],  named  three  cardinals  to  piviide  as  his 
legatee,  and  app<»intcd  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  he  had  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  calling  iL  Instead  of  that 
general  union  and  tranquillity,  without  which  the  deliberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  Just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained  several  mootht 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.! 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  veiy  time  that  the 
German  protestants  took  eveiy  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  die  Romans  found  it  necessaiy  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgenoe. 
In  the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Huneary,  not  only  permitted  that 
St>testation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their 
vour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  addinig  to  them  whaterer 
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tbey  demanded  for  their  farther  security.  Among  other  paiticulani  Im 
granted  a  suspension  of  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  the  eihf 
of  Goslar  (one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde/ 
on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  vithin  iU  do» 
mains,  and  enjoined  Heniy  duke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  from  his  attempta 
to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Hemy,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no 
less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertafings,  continuing  to  oisqoiet  the 
people  of  Goslar  bj  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  larM&iave  of 
Hesse,  that  they  miffht  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  SmaJkaldic  Dody  to 
be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  against  Heniyy 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  dominioiM^ 
drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Bavaili* 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  thej  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  ot*  Smalkalde  ap- 
peared, by  this  first  effort  ot  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  mt 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  their  association.* 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the 
progress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  de- 
clined its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  because  that  court  had  not  been  vintMl 
or  reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  to  discover 
a  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  af\er  thi8»  they 
ventured  a  step  larther ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held 
at  Nurembeig  [April  23,  1543],  which  provided  for  the  defence  of  Hun- 
g^ary,  refused  to  furnish  their  contingent  for  that  purpose  unless  the  Impe* 
riaichamber  were  reformed,  and  full  security  were  granted  them  in  ereij 
point  with  regard  to  religion.! 

1544.1  Sucn  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  protestants  had  proceeded^ 
and  sucn  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  returaed 
from  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  oi 
the  aflfairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
full.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  aecultTp 
with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present.  Charles  soonpei^ 
ceived  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  lealous  spirit  of  the  prAet- 
tants,  by  asserting  in  an^  high  tone  the  autnority  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abndging,  in  the  smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  tbey  now 
enjoyed ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected  any  support  from  them^ 
or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  disorders  wnile  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  tbreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concesskxis,  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privileges.  He  b^an  accordkigfy 
with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  heada  of 
the  protestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in  their  favour,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  bam 
any  dar^r  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  poinl^ 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  freedom.  He  began  by 
representing  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two  thiqgi 
most  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  cbecKins  the  formidable 
progress  of  tlie  Turkish  arms.  But  he  o)>served,  with  aeep  leeiet^  tmC 
Lis  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  b^  the  unjustifiable  arobi* 
tion  of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  tbe  fiame  of  w«r 
in  Europe,  which  bad  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  tnice  of  Nioe^ 
rendered  it  impossible  for  tbe  fathers  of  tbe  church  to  assemble  in  conscilb 
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or  to  deliberate  with  security  ;  and  obli^d  him  to  cTiiploy  those  forces  in 
hii  own  defence,  which,  with  greater  Kitisl'jction  to  hifii.cielt*,  as  well  as 
more  honour  to  Christendom,  be  would  have  tunied  against  the  iiitidvls : 
that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called  him  oft'  fn)in  opposing 
the  Maliometans,  had,  with  unexamplefi  impiety,  invited  them  into  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  anns  tu  theirs,  had  openly  attacked 
the  dukeot'  Savoy,  a  memoer  of  the  empire  ;  that  Barbaro^saV  Iket  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
carry  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  ot  some  Christian  state  :  that  in 
such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Turk,  or  of  marching[  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  wliilt;  such  a  pow- 
erful ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  o]>f)ose  tite  iN^nn'^t  and 
iiAist  imminent  danger,  first  of  all,  anil  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advanta{|^e.s  which  he  derived  from  the  unnatu- 
ral confederacy  formed  between  hmi  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrc^cated 
the  name  of  Afrrat  Christian :  that,  in  truth,  a  war  againiit  the  Fn>nch 
king  and  the  sultan  ouzht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing;  and  that 
every  advantage  gained  over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sen>iblr>  blow  to 
the  fatter :  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demand ii^c  their  aid 
against  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  l>ody,ornf  him 
who  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infidel j,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  rmpen>r, 
the  kiiig  of  tM  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
sultan  in  Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  lata  I  necesjiity  imposed 
on  his  brother,  ot  employing  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  aiiibassauora  ot  Savoy  ^ave  a  detail  of  Har}>aro».«a*s  opera- 
tioas  at  Nice,  arnl  of  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
All  these,  added  to  the  general  imlignalion  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  surb  an  impression  (»n  the 
diet  as  tlie  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most  of  the  meml)crs  to  grant 
him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  ambassadors  wliom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  comluct,  were  not  |)ermitted 
to  enter  the  bounds  of  tlie  empire  ;  ami  the  apology  which  they  iniblished 
for  tlieir  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  N>lyiiian,  by  examples  drawn 
from  scripture,  and  tlie  practice  of  Christian  nrince;?,  was  little  reganled 
by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejuilirrd  against  him  to  Mirh  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  tneir  pro|)er  weight  to  any  argu- 
ments in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  tlie  favourable  disposition  of  the  Gennans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  rxiw  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  every  thing  that  tlie  utmost  solicitude  oi'  these  passions  Ciiuld  de* 
sire  for  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  vi«'w,  he  consented  to  a 
recess,  whereby  all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  protes* 
tants  were  susperxied ;  a  council  either  general  or  natifNi:il  to  be  assembled 
in  Genuany  was  declared  necessary,  in  onler  to  re-establi?ih  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  slniuld  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free  an<l  public  exen:ise  of  the 
prutestant  religion  was  autliorized  ;  the  Imperial  cnaml)er  was  erijoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  the  protestants ;  and  when  tlie  tenn,  tor  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  should  expire,  person**  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  diVtinrtion  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  (liese  extraortiinary  acts  of  indulgencey 
the  protectants  concurred  with  the  other  inemliervof  the  di(*t,  in  declaring 
waragaiiLst  Francis  in  name  of  tlie  empire  ;  in  voting  the  em{>eror  a  Ixidy 
of  tHeaty-iour  thounnd  ibot*  and  ibiii  tbouMiiid  hautt  to  be  mainUiiKKl  at 
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Ibe  public  expense  for  six  months,  and  to  be  employed  against  France  ^ 
%nd  at  the  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poll-tax  to  be  levied  throughout 
\ll  Germany  on  eveiy  person  without  exceptioD,  for  the  support  of  the 
nrar  against  the  Turns. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  Intricats 
detail  of  particulars  necessary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  period,  nesotiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king;  of  Denmark ;  who,  though  he  baa  hitherto 
performed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alhance  with  Franciiy 
nad  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of 
that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  ne^clect  proper  applications 
to  the  kin^  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efibrts 
against  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this  ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflame^d  Henry  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  nis  son  and  their 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without 
success  by  his  predecessors,  Mary  of  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
Beatoun,  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
off  the  match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attacnment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon 
an  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that  he 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan^  accordingly,  wfiich  they  concerted* 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  ruined  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  emperor^s 
power  and  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besiegit^  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  intenor  provinces,  and  to  join  their  forces 
near  Paris. t 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him  ;  out  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  tnc  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  count  d*Enguien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 
general  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
tnat  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^  bis  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other 
way  otsavin^  it  from  falline  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to 
hazard  a  batUe  in  order  to  relieve  it  He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp^  l£neuien,a  gallant  and  enterprisii^ 
youv  man,  wished  paiuooately  to  tiy  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  his  troops 
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desired  it  i^'ith  no  less  ardour ;  but  the  peremptory  injunction  of  the  kinf^ 
nut  to  venture  a  jreneral  en^a^mcnt,  flowiiiji^  tiom  a  prudent  attention  to 
die  present  situation  of  afTairSydS  well  as  fniin  the  rvmenihrance  of  former 
disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling:,  however,  to 
abandon  Carignan,  when  it  was  iust  ready  to  yield,  and  ea^cr  to  distin^ish 
his  command liy  some  menN>raole  action,  he  despatched  Monluc  to  couitf 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantaj^cs  ol  tin:liting  the  eriemy,  ami 
the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  kiii^r  rcfern'd  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council ;  all  tlic  ministers  declared  one  after  anotbor,  ag:ainst  ti^htiiif « 
and  supjHirted  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible.  ^Vhile 
they  were  deliverin(|r  their  oninions,  Monluc,  who  was  pennitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
*o  8i>eak,  as  well  as  such  diytatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  rrancis, 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  cm  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiment.'^  which  seemed  to  \)c  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Ui>on  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldictr,  and  of  KrM)wn  courage, 
represented  the  eood  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  lieid,  their  confidence  in  dieir  officers,  tocether  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  wouUI  bring  on  the 
French  arms;  and  he  uiged  his  arguments  with  such  lively  im|M*tuosity, 
and  such  a  How  of  militaiy  elocpience,  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion,  iKit 
only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  council. 
Francis,  catchii^  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenly  started  up,  and  having  litted  his  haikls  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protectitNi,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  **  Go,  says 
he,  ••  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  (iod.'** 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Knguien  leave  to  fi^ht 
the  Imi)erialist«,  than  such  was  the  martial  anlourof  the  gallant  and  high 
spirited  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  ctHirt  was  quite  deserted,  every 
|)enfon  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  scr\'ice,  hurrying  to  Piedmont, 
in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  an<l  gloiy  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  othcers,  Enguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guasio  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
of  cavalry  was  almost  eaual,  but  the  Imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Cerisoles  [April  11],  in  an 
open  plain,  which  atForded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  grouml,  and  both 
had  tull  time  to  form  their  army  in  proi>er  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  might  have  )>een  exi)ectcti  between  veteran  troops,  violent  ami  obstinate. 
The  French  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  ever^'  thiiHr  that  opposed  them;  but.  on  the  other  haij<K  tie 
steady  and  dijciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the 
Ixxiy  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  l>est  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  Guasto,  engiig(*d  in  that  part  of  his  anny  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraid  (if  falling  into  tlie  hamls  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Kincon  and  Fregosto, 
lost  his  presence  of  miiKi,  and  foigot  to  order  a  large  Ixxiy  of  reserve  to 
advance;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  coiirae^;  and  equal  conduct, 
supported  at  the  head  of  his  gens  d'armes,such  of  his  l>attalions  as  began 
to  yield  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who 
had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  u|>on  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  (hieh,  escaped  only 
by  the  swiffness  of  hn  horse.  The  victoiy  of  the  Frencb  was  coroptete, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  numbery 
with  all  their  tentSt  baggage,  and  artilleiyt  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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conquerors,  their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  only  being  killed,  and  amaqg 
these  no  officer  of  aistinction.'^ 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attendedf 
delivered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rbone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the 
victory  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  whicn  it  mig^t 
have  yielded :  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ; 
thougn  the  innabitants  who  had  lon^  murmured  under  the  rig;our  of  the 
Imperial  government,  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  thougn  Enguieo, 
flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  opportunity  of 
recovering  a  country,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite 
object ;  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were  preparing  to 
break  in  upon  the  op{X)3ite  frontier  of  t  ranee  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety  ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Enguicn's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Enijuien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  tliat  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
rignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Ccrisoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he  appeared, 
towards  the  bes^inning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  belter  appointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fif^y  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  having  reduced 
Luxemburg  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  be  himself 
joined  it,  he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cliam- 

{)agne  [June].  Charles,  accordiniB^  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  Ei^- 
and,  ought  to  have  advanced  directly  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphio, 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  tne  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty -six,  had  taught  them  the  nrKMt 
effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Cnampagrie,  a  country 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  com,  was  incapaole  of  maintaining  a  great 
army  ;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  wTiatever  could  be  ot  any  use 
to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroye<l.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strength  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for 
subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence^ 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  mucn  time  or  difficulty  to 
reduce  them.  Acconlingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first  attacKed, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  8], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was  des- 
titute of  every  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  count  dc 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
det'ence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  tlicmselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordingly 
be  undertook  ;  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
long  before  the  emperor's  ;  but  as  be  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  liand,  to 
encouuter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the 
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oiwy  that  hit  troofw  abould  remtki  iiiactiTe»  he  took  that  opportunitj 
of  chaitish]^  the  So^  by  sending  hit  fleet,  toeetber  with  »  coneidenble 
Bot  of  his  infantiT,  under  the  ew  of  Hertfora,  to  invade  their  countiy. 
liertibfd  execulea  his  commission  with  rigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edinhwigh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  re-embarked 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their  sover^gn  soon  after 
his  landing  in  France*  [July  14j.  When  Hennr  arrived  in  that  kiogdomt 
hi  feund  the  emperor  engaged  m  tbe  siege  of  St  Disier ;  an  ambaMador, 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  tbe  English  monarch  on  his  safe 
airival  oo  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  tenns  of  the  treaty, 
directly  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
falfiliing  the  conditions  of  tbeir  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Hemy, 
observng  bim  employ  bis  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  hu  own 
btlioof,  saw  no  reason  why  be  should  not  attempt  tbe  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to 
urn  emperor's  remonstrances,  be  immediately  invested  Bouloeoe,  and 
coaimanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  tbe  uage  of  Montreuu,  which 
had  been  begun  before  bis  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
with  some  Eoglisb  troops.  While  Charies  and  Heniy  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own  interest,  they  both  neglected  tbe  common  cause* 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
peat  plan  that  they  bad  formed,  they  early  bad  dkcovered  a  mutual 
jealoosy  of  each  other,  which,  by  degrees,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in 
open  liatred.t 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industzy,  drawn  together  an 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  tbe  number  as  from  the  valour  of  tGe  troops^ 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.    But  tbe  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 

Sral,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  tbe  loss  of  which  would  have  en- 
erea  tbe  kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  tbe  countiy 
arouod  him.  Though  extremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
stiU  pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  astoo- 
iihing  iortitude  and  conduct  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  tbe  death  of  his  brave  asso> 
dale,  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  be  continued  to 
ikom  the  same  bdd  countenance  and  ointinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
ive  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
■I  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  cralty  politi- 
having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  tbe  duke  of  Guise 
in  communicating  intelligerice  to  Sancerre,  foiged  a  letter  in  bis 
,  authorizine  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis* 
iisd  with  his  benaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  luzard  a  battle  for  hb 
lelief.  This  letter  be  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
rsiK  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  theoi  be 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
aflsong  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ei^t  dayi^  at  the  expiration  of 
which  be  bouini  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  attack  tbe  Imperial  army,  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  towii^ 
Tbos  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  loog  before  an  inconsiderable 
pboe,  afibrded  ftus  sovereign  full  tune  to  assemble  all  bis  forces,  and» 
what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  so* 
quired  the  glory  of  having  saved  bis  countiy. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heait 
ef  Champagne  [August  17],  but  Sanoerre*s  obstinale  wsistatw  e  had  damped 
hii  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  hhn  seriously  lo  ra« 
fbet  on  what  be  mignt  expect  before  towns  of  greater  streqgth»  aod 
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defended  by  more  numerous  garrisoDS.  At  the  same  time,  the  prociirkg 
subsistence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  inp 
creased  in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  Hm 
had  lost  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the  siefi;e  of  St  Disier,  Md 
many  fell  daily  in  skirmishes,  which  it  was  not  m  nis  power  to  ftvmdf 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisiw 
action.  Tne  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  commaod 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  temtory,  or  of  any  such  considerable  towD 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Great  airearsy  too^ 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinjinr  fcr 
their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  tntm 
considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  FraDccy  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  ronm 
nuence  of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  b^;an 
tneir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  village  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
time,  Charles,  either  from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  agaiptl 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  his  ally,  and  condudnqr 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Henry,  acco9>£ 
ing  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  oo  bit 
part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treacheiy  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Espemey,  and  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  magazines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  oC 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  constematioii* 
The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gates,  flbd  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  tbe 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this. than  with  any  other 
event  during  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  bis  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insuUine  his  capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  kiofp- 


freely  !'*♦  But  Tecovaiag 
in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sally  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added,  '*  Thy  will,  however,  be  done  ;*'  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemjr  with  hb  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  raris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens  ;  he  threw  a  straqg 
ffarrison  into  Meaux,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  aeain  to  feel  the  want  of  provisioiiSy 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
daring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  tr 
hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  began  to  faU  back  towantt 
Soissons.  Having  about  this  time  received  Henir's  answer,  wherebr  he 
rct\isod  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  consult  bis  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  tbe  surprise  of  £sper> 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princesv  one  of 
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tiboni  gjeatly  desired,  and  the  other  g^atly  needed  it,  did  not  require  a 
iodf  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespr,  a  small  town  near  Meauz»  on 
Iht  eigbteenth  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
CQoquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
mtmd  :  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  maniaee  to  the  Duke  of  Meanif 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  LowoCountries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
■idependent  state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  ; 
Ihat  if  he  determine  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  grant  nim 
the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
noo  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries or  of  Milan,  Franc»  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
wow  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pignerol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Fruicn  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
tofereismty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  autchy  of  Bui]e:undy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  Oiat  Francis  shall 
lire  no  aid  to  the  exiled  kin^  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
■I  making  war  upon  the  lurks,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  trom  the  di£toulty  of  retreating 
eat  of  France,  ana  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter  auarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  by  other  considerations,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
■ot  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestnnts  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disuftations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determinir^  the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Paul  considerine  both  these 
itops  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  wel  fas  privileges 
of  the  holy  see,  had  addres5ed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
teller  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
rtyle  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on 
t  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  hunnour  was  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  tlic  emperor's  league  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  tnan  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's  son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  i^ratify  them  with  re^ni  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Flacentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to  gain  him. 
Tbouch  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutralit^r,  tnc  pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  tlie  artifices  of  hb  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely 
much  on  the  stradiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passioas  his  friends,  and  his 
ioterej»t  ctimbiiied  tu  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charies 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacke<i. 
The  Vtfneli.iiis  he  furcbaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  iHrntitT, 
who  was  roa*>iderp(i  as  a  mo<lcI  ol  political  WM«iom  among  the  Italians: 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  Icit  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of 
the  present  war,  he  would  l>e  overwhelmed  with  the  weirht  of  a  new  con- 
federacy against  him.t    At  the  same  time,  the  Turks,  aloKiiit  unresisted. 
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made  such  progress  in  Hui^aiy,  reducing  town  tfUtr  town,  that  tbejr 
approached  near  to  the  connnes  of  the  Austrian  provinces.*  Abore  Ji 
these,  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  protestant  doctrines  io  Germafify 
and  the  dangerous  combination  into  whicn  the  princes  of  that  profissaon 
had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Almost  one  half  of  Qcrr 
many  had  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  the  fidelity  of  the  wat  was 
much  shaken :  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  fret 
exercise  of  religion;!  the  Bohemians,  amoi^  whom  some  seeds  of  the  do^ 
trines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured  the  new  opinions;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  amonff  ecc]e8]afltic% 
had  begun  the  rcfonnation  of  his  diocess ;  nor  was  it  possible  unless  aoam 
timely  and  effectual  check  were  dven  to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himseu*  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet»  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the  protestants  had  now  assumed. 
He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had  foiw 
gotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  boM* 
ness  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Imperial  dignity  itself.  If,  tnerefore,  he  wished  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedy  eflbrt  waf 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strera^th  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemj. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inoucements  to  peace,  he  had  the  addreat  Io 
frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  bad  ia 
view.  By  coming  to  an  a^ement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope 
all  prospect  of  advantage  in  courting^  the  friendship  of  that  mooarca  m 
preference  to  his.  By  tlie  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  TuHes» 
ne  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  allj,  hut  turned  the  anus  01 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty » tbat 
it  might  not  raise  any  unseasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  botk 
should  exert  all  their  influence  and,^wer  in  order  to  procure  a  geneni 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestiot  oeiwjf 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  tM 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  king  ;t  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  heveatter  tempt 
Francis  to  forget  this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war 
against  Englaivl,  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  oonaide^ 
able  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  hit  owd  power  sod 
importance,  felt,  in  the  roost  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  which  the 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situatioB 
of  nis  affairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortificatioo  which  thia 
occasioned.  For  thoug^h  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fiom 
the  siege  of  MontreuiT  [Sept.  14],  l^cause  the  Flemish  troops  receiTed 
orders  to  retire,  BouIqg;ne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Cretpr 
were  brought  to  an  issue.    While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  tut 


conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambai 
dors  whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  found  him  too  airoffaot 
to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  in£od 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francis  should 
renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  arreara  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  which  Heniy  had  expended  io  tbe 
present  war.§  Francis*  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  Io 
yield  a  g^at  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  oeii^  now  free  from  the  preaaunt 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  rg'ected  these  ignominious  propotitioDt  with  ditdaip; 
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ind  Henry  departing  for  Eng^land,  hostilities  continued  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  Fraiwet 
whom  it  denvered  from  the  dreau  of  an  enemj  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  bj  the  dauphin.  H« 
considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  his  father^  extrauruinair  par* 
tialitj  towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleam,  and  complained 
that,  from  his  eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  fav-ourite  son,  he  bad 
sacrificed  the  hMXMir  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  moftt  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  rights  of  the  crown.  '  But  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  kii^  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  though  extremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  to  himself  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  noiv 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction ;  and  declared  what* 
ever  he  should  be  obli|^  to  do  in  order  to  ccmfirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse,  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  tiiehly  pleased  as 
well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  ofan  invasion,  as 
with  the  piDspect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  hi§  son  at 
no  (greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
claim ;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expcitte  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation ;  and  rielits  e^rown  obsolete  and  of  no  value  {  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy.  Chark^s,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
declared  his  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand*i  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry.)  Eveiy 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  Toe  emperor* 
cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  grBftt  activit^r  was  requisite,  or  much  fatigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  telt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  aliould  be  believed ; 
and  being  so  much  disabled  by  thb  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  followed  him  to  BrusselSf  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  be 
signed  his  name,  he  obsen'ed,  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  vk>latii^ 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  o(  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
^reat  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protestant  party 
in  Cfcrmanv.  Hut  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  tne  mdfh-es  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  thb  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack*  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  kmg,  tfi 
proceed  with  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  protesLints,  conscious  of  their  own  streng^th,  but  under 
continual  apj^reheasions  of  bis  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  Joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction ;  and  were  no  less 
quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  daneer,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  still  contlnaed  involved  in 
a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incum« 
brance,  he  had  determined  to  send  «n  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  mopt 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  reiolutUNis  of 
that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  these  were  known,  it 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  his  own  dominkxis. 

Upon  this  account,  be  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  imiod  by  tin 
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pope  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crespj  [Nov.  I9|y  sununonifir  tlM 
council  to  asfiemole  at  Trent  earlj  next  spnn^,  and  exborling  all  Chrii^ 
Inn  i>rinces  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  the  present  bajppj  inler- 
Tal  of  tranquillity  aftirded  them,  of  suppressirf^  thoie  beretws  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  axDOi^Cbristiaiv. 
But  after  such  a  slight  eipression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessaiy  in  order  to 
cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  mjglit 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accoropli<>hing  his  prcject^ 
and  therefore  wjt  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  namet 
but  orrJercd  the  ecclesbstics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 
prefiied.* 

1545.]  Such  uere  the  empeior's  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aAev 
several  prorogations,  was  opened  at  Worms  [March  24].  Tlieprotestaniti 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  veir  precarious  tenurev 
having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  fast  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestlr 
to  establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  finner  basil,  and  to  hon 
it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  aof 
additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing,  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  tlie  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that  the  former  was 
tlie  most  uigent,  as  Solvman,  aller  conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hungaijf 
was  nrjw  ready  ti>  fail  upon  the  Austrian  provmces;  that  the  em^enirp 
who,  from  tlie  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
annoying  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  nazard  of  his  own  penon 
bad  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  had  now 
coasented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  amvs  with  greater 
vigour  against  the  common  adversaiy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  becaas 
all  the  meml>ers  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
heafi ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  effectual 
aid  ad  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  fumUi ; 
that  tlie  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  diiicuh 
fii-scussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pK- 
Heiit  to  any  final  issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  the 
fuipfror  liad  at  length  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  iti 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of  the  universal  church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great 
applause,  and  su^nified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  proposition^ 
which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questbns  with  regard  to  relig:ion,  as  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
pnjgress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  touched  them  still  more  nearly,  nor  could  they  prosecute 
a  forei^  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tranquillity;  that  it  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  would  concur  with  their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  from  the  Turkish 
iirms  was  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  tlic  controverted  paints  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  sliould  be  instantly  appointed,  to  wLicI: 
the  final  settlement^  of  their  religious  dis]3utes  should  be  referred :  and 
tliat  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the  tormcr  diet  concerning  reiigioD 
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^ould  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  essential.  By  the 
recces  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  enjoy  unmolested  the 
public  exercise  of  their  relicion,  until  the  meeting,  of  a  legal  council ;  but 
AS  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council)  to  which  Ferdinand  had  requiied 
then)  to  submit,  they  be^an  to  sus|)ect  that  their  adversaries  migrht  take 
advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pietending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  mi^ht  pronotmce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guarrl  against 
this  interpretation,  they  rencwe<l  their  lormer  remonstrances  against  a 
council  called  to  meet  with'HJt  the  bounds  of  tbe  empire,  jiummoned  by 
the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding  ;  and 
dcclareii  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem- 
bly, they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothfs 
and  g.iin  the  proteslants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  8ati>- 
(action  with  re^anl  to  demands  sceminji'ly  more  extrmvagant ;  but  his  viewM 
at  present  being  veiy  different,  Feniinand,  by  his  command,  adhered 
inflexibly  to  his  tirst  propositions  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  Ic^s  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  alter  much  tiuie  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  ronviiioe  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  1&J»  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  more  compliant,  tully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  they  showed  them- 
selves superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  suggestions  of  fear ; 
and  iu  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly- 
declared,  that  thev  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them  ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stigmatized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  here5\-, 
and  denounced  against  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenitut^c 
of  Win  usuri)ed  power,  he  could  inflict.* 

While  the  protestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Im])erial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  sliowrd 
an  inclination  to  fnratify  tlic  emperor  with  regani  to  botfL  Though  he 
professed  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  protestant  religion,  be  a»umed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  be  confirmed  tin* 
favourable  sentiments  whicn  the  tmperor  alreacW  entertained  of  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executii^  the  ambitious  designs  which  always 
occupied  iiis  active  ana  enterprising  mind.t  His  example,  however,  bad 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions  : 
and  C.lnrles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  t*rom  the  protestants  against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  aiMl 
jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
tor  ex«;cution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  tbi* 
compliance  of  the  protestants,  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  con- 
cealed his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  augment  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  bekl  at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  lef\  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it,  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  nicet,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.! 
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But,  bow  &r  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
thuiquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  wit 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation,  as  to  hide  allogetfier 
from  their  view  the  dangerous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  againsf 
them.     Herman  count  ae  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a 

S relate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manDei% 
)^ugh  not  more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  of 
noble  families,  who  in  mat  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in 
Germany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reforment 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolbh  the  ancient  superstition  in 
his  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  establishea  among  the 
protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  possessed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levelline 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  oppoeea« 
trom  the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  ot  their  archbishop,  witll 
all  the  zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  coo 
cem  for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  ooi»- 
sidered  only  as  a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  refonna- 
tion,  neither  shbok  his  resolution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecutiDg 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  chec£  his  careei 
to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly  protested  aeainst  his  proceedings,  and  appealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  lattet 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  duriif^ 
his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne  under  bn 
immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  aeaiost  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  archbisbop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  jprotestanl 
part;^,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  nereditaiy 
domraions  of  the  Low-Countries,  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Wormgf 
he  silenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian 
monk  to  inveigh  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  that 
pestilent  heres;^.  He  despatched  the  embassy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  he 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  dane^er  or  interruption  fipom  that  (Quarter, 
Nor  did  any  of  tnese  steps,  or  their  dangerous  tendency^  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  eodd  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  from 
which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriae^,  and 
together  whh  her  the  |)ossession  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  mdignaot 
fever  [Sept.  8].  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  givmg  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  tfaie 
indecency  of  violatii^  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
express  ereat  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  wa» 
to  nave  Been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  enterii^ 
into  any  fi^  discusskms  concerning  the  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listes 
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to  a  proposal  which  came  irom  Francis  of  new-modellii^  the  tieatj  of 
Cresi  ff  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  adyantaget  which  he 
had  loit  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  lo  the  more  active  and  vigorous  put 
of  Francis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  conseouence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemin&;ly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  EfU'land,  obliged  him,  at  present,  to  dissemble  bis  resentment,  and 
to  put  off  tnoughts  oTreven^e  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaming  the 
restitution  of  his  territories ;  and  the  rignts  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  (  lespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  at 
pretexts  foi  future  wars.* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orieans*  death,  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.  jBut 
they  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expec- 
tations from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.    When  Paul,  wkose  passion  lor  ag- 

Sandizing  his  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as  be  saw 
e  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
iDirifi  more  precarious,  found  that  ne  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approv6 
of  his  ambitious  schemes*  he  ventured  to  mnt  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Flacentia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  great  i)art  of  Europe 
inveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in 
the  church,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  g[ood  men  detested,  gave  g[eneral  offence.  Some  cardinals 
in  the  Imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliena- 
tion of  the  patrimony  of  the  church  ;  tl^  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  thl2  emperor  peremptorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  tne  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  whicn  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  grater  importance.! 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  vk>lent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  I'his  prince,  though  still 
stript  of  nis  dominions,  which  the  einperor  held  in  seouestration,  until  his 
differences  with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  pos- 
sessed however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
for  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  against  England.  The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops  were  levied :  but  Henir,  initead  of 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  dominionB  it 
their  head,  in  hopes  of  recoveriiu^  possession  of  them  before  any  aimy 
could  l>e  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  inorp 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  kvog  of  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  fraud,  so  unbeicomii^  the  character  of  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  exnedition,  collected  as  maiqr 
men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Heniy*!  uodiacipUned  ioroesy  am 
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\)c\ng  joined  by  Lis  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troop  belooKii^  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  be  pined  sucb  advantages  over  Heniy,  who  was 
rash  and  bold  in  forming:  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  eie- 
cutin^  them,  as  obli^edhim  to  disband  his  arm}r,  and  to  surrender  himidl^ 
together  with  hi^  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  inclose 
confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty.* 

As  tliis  defeat  of  Henn's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  protestL>nt«,  tlie  establishment  of  the  protestant  relieion  in  the 
])alatinate  brought  a  peat  accession  of  strength  to  tbeir  party.  Ti«dncfc» 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  sos- 
])ectcd  of  a  secret  propensity  to  tlie  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  which, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  Bot  as  he 
expected  that  soniethiiv^  elTectual  towards  a  general  and  leeal  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conterences,  and 
negotiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  puolic  innovation  in  hb  do- 
minions. Finding  all  these  issue  in  notning,  he  thou^t  himself  caUed,  at 
length  [Jan.  10,  1546],  to  countenance  by  nis  authont^  the  system  which 
be  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  bis  subjects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protcstaiit  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  their 
o|)inions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  spirit 
ot  renjrmrition  in  its  finft  efforts,  bad  somewhat  abated,  this  chaore  was 
made  with  great  order  and  re|:ularity;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished^ 
'jnd  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  symptom  of 
<Ii>content.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  religious  system  of  toe  pro- 
testants,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
le;i^je  of  Smalkaldo.t 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  the  accustomed  solemnities  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  cathofic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an  efiectual  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  firet  oroke  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  from  rt, 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-e^fat  year^ 
had  become  inveterate,  aiw  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pope. 
by  his  Inst  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Cliarles,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
MA)n  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des- 
perate e\tn;nie,  lalxnired  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  prepara 
tioiis  were  so  far  advanced,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to 
TnMit  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to  what  coo- 
tempt  it  would  expose  his  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentioas,  if  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inacti\  ity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  viy:orons  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
c  il  to  some  city  in  Itily,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedings  at 
that  juncture,  or  up<Jtn  authorizinc:  it  to  begin  its  deliberatk)ns  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
tlie  Gennans  of  every  denomination ;  but  finding  it  im])ossible  to  elude 
the  latter,  he  proporie'd  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thii^  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  jitdicaloiy.    Paul,  though  mure 
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oompliant  than  some  of  his  predecesson  >vith  regard  to  callinr  a  council* 
was  DO  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of  ito  jurisdictioiu  and  saw  what 
matter  of  triumph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afiord  the  heretics 
Ht  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal 
tee,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
business ;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  mtify  their  own  envy 
and  peevishness,  by  prescribii^  rules  to  those  w-ho  are  exalted  above 
tbtm  in  dimity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  bis  legates  to  open  the  aMincil. 

Jan.  18.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  tonn.  In  a  subse* 
oueut  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein 
would  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  tlie  church  required  its  mem- 
bera  to  believe,  ought  (o  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council  * 
hut  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was 
necessary  towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  thi^ 
fint  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  lone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
fioiD  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  tlie  members  followed 
'lieir  directions,  tlic  protestants  conjectured  wrtli  ease  what  decisions  they 
nigfat  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  Its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
tike  ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly 
in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto, 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  togetlier  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisulictions.t  The  pope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  (|uicken  or  add  vigour 
to  Its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  ttiey  entertained 
every  day  nK>rc  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
ioCeltigence  received  Irom  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  canying 
(«  against  them.  The  king  of  Englami  informed  them,  that  the  emperor, 
hiviiig  long  resolved  toextemiiivite  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  empfoy 
this  inter\'al  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed,  as  the  most  favourable 
juncture  for  carr)'ii«:  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Augs- 
buig,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice,  by 
means  o\  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who 
lecretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause,|  tliat  a  dangerous  confc^deracy 
against  it  was  fonniiig  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
fhu  they  heard  from  the  Ix)w-Counlnes,  that  Charles  had  issued  orders, 
tbou^rh  with  ever}'  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed. 
iur  rai<«iiig  troops  iK>tii  there  and  in  other  parts  <if  his  d<MninionA.  Such  a 
variety  ol  information,  and  corn)borating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  appreheml,  led  the  protestants  little  reaMHi  to  doubt 
of  Ibe  enifieror's  ho!»tile  intentions  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confe<lenitrs  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  FranKfort,  aixi  by  commu- 
nicating their  intelii;;once  and  sentiments  to  eadi  other,  reciprocally 
beirhtened  their  «<ml<^.'  of  the  inipcnding  danger.  Hut  tlN*ir  union  was  not 
sach  as  their  situation  requiied,  or  the  preparations  of  tlicir  enemies  ren- 
dered neccMai^'.  Their  league  had  now  subsist(^d  ten  years.  Among  so 
gnoy  members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  otbery  and 
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whoi  according  to  the  custom  of  Germany,  had  created  an  infinite    

of  mutual  rights  and  claims  by  intermarriageit  alliances,  and  contncts  ol 
different  Icinas,  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidablj  ariieB. 
Some  of  the  confederates,  being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Bninswid^ 
were  highly  disgusted  with  the  landgrave,  on  account  of  the  rigour  wilb 
which  ae  had  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taied  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  beads  ot  the  league,  wiUi  hafinr 
involved  the  members  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  tbnr 
profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  tenaper  of 
those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and  authority,  influenced 
and  directed  the  whole  liody,  being  extremely  different,  rendered  all  ili 
motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  despatch  weie 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper,  but  not 
foi^tful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  policff 
insisted  that  as  the  dancer  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and  one- 
voidable,  they  should  nave  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  far 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Franco 
and  England,  or  by  joining  m  alliance  with  the  protestant  cantons  of  ''~*' 
zeriand,  from  whom  they  might  expect  such  powerful  and  present 
ance  as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  aee,  and  with  talcnift 
which  might  have  qualified  him  sibundantly  for  the  administratioD  of 
government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitioos 
veneration  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  veir  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  tnose  which  apply  to  the  common  amJis 
of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  opmions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  tbem; 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wisnea  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  tlie  severe  and  rieid  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  refused  Id 
enter  into  any  confederacy  with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  truth  ;  or  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself ;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss,  because  they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  sevend  essentU 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequencOy  pio- 
duced  its  natural  effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  pre* 
judices,  unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and 
amoitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.  But  though  the  elector^s  scruples  prevented  thdr 
timely  application  for  foreign  aid  -  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  rencwine  their  original  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  lorce  being  on  the  point  it 
expiring  ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danfi^er  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  tbey  would  never  acknoir- 
ledge  the  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawlul  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishc^ 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  his  dkxress.**^  •' 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of 
tho  emperor*s  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tho* 
taafjbSj  acquainted  with  all  his  masters  schemes,  informing  hun  of  the 
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teveral  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  prolettaiilSy  and  beg- 
ging an  explicit  declaration  of  what  tnev  had  to  hu  or  to  hope.  Gno- 
▼el&,  in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  ioteUigence  which  they  had  reoeiTed 
of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sut- 
pkioos  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  though,  in  order  to  guard  his  frootiers 
against  any  insult  of  the  French  or  Englin,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low-Countries,  he  was  as  soUcitoua  as 
ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Gcnnany.* 

^  But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of 
his  minister.  Tor  instead  of  appouitinr  men  of  known  moaeration  and  a 
pacific  temjwr  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
ference which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bjgots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  nope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  maraged  it 
with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  perplex  his  adversaries  tban  to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  pal- 
liating error  than  on  discovering  truth.  The  protestants,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, as  well  at  his  sophistiy  as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that,  mall  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his 
own  schemes.! 


BOOK  YIU. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  which 
had  been  so  Jong  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  hj  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  Kone,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  liis  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  aathority,  a  dissension  among  the 
counts  of  Mansfield,  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  oi'  his  age 
[Feb.  18].  As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  autborof  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any 
perKNi  perhaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours, 
in  his  own  a^,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ra^,  when 
they  saw  with  what  a  (taring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  lo  him  not  only  all  iht 
defects  and  vices  of  a  inan,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
ivarmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  shouki  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inq>iratJon  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistineuishing  censure  or  the  exanerated  praise  cf  his 
coolemponries,  that  ought  to  r^ulate  the  opimonsdr  the  present  age  oon- 
ceniinr  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  tnitb»  mdaunted  Intrepidi^ 
lo  mamtain  his  own  system»  abflities,  both  nattnal  and  acquired,  to  aefena 
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his  principles^  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  ibem,  are  virtuM 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  hk 
enemies  must  allow  bim  to  have  oossessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.^  To 
these  may  he  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerilj  of 
manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer :  such 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  sucq  per> 
feet  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sinceritT. 
Suoerior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  el^;ancie8  of  Jife^ 
and  despisii^  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emolumentsof  the  chtnch 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  profeaor 
in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembei]^,  with  the  roodenle 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordihaiy  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  pM- 
sions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rin 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  b^'  great  objects,  or  agitated  br 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  wlucb 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  be 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  o(\en  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censuro.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  ai)proached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhcrir^  to  them,  to  obstinacy; 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  raj^e  and  scurrility.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and  without  makii^  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
<lisappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  wnich  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Ecciiis. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be  chaig^ed  in  put 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  ruoe  people,  unacquainted  witli 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of 
every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  b^  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  languaget  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scumlity;  but,  in  a  dead 
tongue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  sh<K:king  than  in  a  living 
language,  wliose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  tiy  them 
by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another. 
h  or  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus- 
toms vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  i^iorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  anned  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrui^ 
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back  from  the  daneers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards  the 
close  of  Luther's  life,  thou^  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  jT'^w  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction. Having;  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
see  a  g[reat  part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines :  and  to  shake  the 
Ibundation  of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self 
aoplause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accx>mplished,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast.* 

Soaie  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  strength  declining,  his  comtitu- 
tion  being  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  iHisiness,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  the  fati^  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement. 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life*  of  which  he  snoke  with  tne  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wisoed  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.f  The  account  of  his  death  611ed  the  Roman  catholic  part^ 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his 
followers  ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  Hrmiy  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
the  hand  which  bad  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  lef^  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  8ur\'iveil  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
in  decent  and  honourable  stations.^ 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  employing  eveiy  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  cjuiet  their  fears  and  jeakx^ies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  inten  iew  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspicious  of  hb  detij;ns.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures ;  he  denied,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  begun  any  military  preparations 
which  should  give  any  iust  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave *8  doubts  and  apprebenskxis,  and  sent 
him  away  fully  satiitfied  of  bis  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  landgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  hid  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  rave  them  such  a  flattering  repretentatkxi 
uf  the  empcror^s  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatory, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberatk>n8,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  (unger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary .§ 

*  A  icaurkablr  iMUace  of  UtK  m  wHl  M  of  a  ccrtaki  rinmlvitj  and  devatkm  of  wmtoi— t, 
M  tttuvd  la  bts  l^M  WUI.  Though  Uie  dfecu  whkb  he  bad  to  bcfaeuh  were  rtry  locoaMtnUf, 
k«  tiMMtht  U  ntx'-mmf  lo  make  a  Tcouawat,  hiit  icanwd  to  Uwmt  H  wkh  tba  immI  Itfal  f 

a.    Notaa  num,  Mjn  he,  ia  ccilo,  la  lerra,  at  lafcmo,  H  aartorHaiaM  ad  hoc 


«i  ailhi  aoU  cr«>datiir,  ciua  Dcua  nlM,  hoailal  UtcH  daaiaahW,  at  aUMtahUi  acccaaort,  ax 
■toerlcordia  Kvaj^^liua  IllU  Ml  cnjdiderii,  dfderiiqae  at  la  ao  tatax  al  Mali  Iberia^  km  at  bmIiI 
la  auindo  IHud  par  dm  areeperlnt,  ct  aM  aro  Doctora  vartlalli  apwvariai,  apMto  haaao  papp. 
Caaaria.  rccum.  prlnclpum  c«  aaecnlouun,  haaw  oaialaai  <aiaionaai  odto.    Qoldai,  tgtoar,  ad  ( 


rtikioraaliaoc,inrea«itaa,aBgciat,ilaiitt«aBaaMe»litliMoala«,cidWpoaito,liBCirrlpail 
Maninut  lather,  Nocariaa  DH,  a  mtfk  BvufalM  cJiM.    Bae.  L  HI.  *.  til. 
f  dkid  3ei    lS€ck.lib.lU.fM,*c  |8aelLl».li.fSL  IBMi.BlA.SC7n 
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Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred,  as  staggered  the  credit  whidl  Ar 
protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of 
Trent,  thou|B:h  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spaniih 
prelates,  without  a  single  deputy  from  many  of  the  kiiigdoiDSy  which  it 
assumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  loqg 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importanot. 
Having  bc^n  with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  coutiufoir 
between  the  church  of  Home  aiid  the  reformers,  concerning  the  rule  whin 
should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  uutby  the  coundit 
by  iU  infallible  authority,  determined  [Apr.  8],  <<Thtt  the  books  to 
which  the  designation  of  JUpocryphal  hath  been  given,  a^  of  equal  authi^ 
rity  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitiTe  ChiistfsH 
into  the  sacred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  regara  ss  Am 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing  ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures,  made  or  revised  hf 
St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  FulgcUe  translatioii»  shoold  M 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  capooh 
cal."  Against  ail  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets,  aoatlieiiiis 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  GhoiL 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  tne  main  IbundatiaD  tt 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  wamine  to  the  protestants  what  jn^ff* 
ment  they  might  expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  tt 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  tne  pope's 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  cf 
Cologne  ajgainst  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rorooy  Ptal 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  hh 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  tbe  Crerman  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  io  behalf  sf 
the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  cnme  of  heres^y  and  a 
papal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  depriving  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  di|^ 
nity,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  ot  excommunication,  and  absolrinr  fais 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  astneir 
civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Luthem 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  iustifj  the  extraordmaiy  severity  of  this  decree.  The  prater 
tants  could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mi^t  he  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protectioB 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  dcni- 
cable  sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deeply  alarmed  at  tui 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  As 
whole  party -t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  natval 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  tlieir  having  been 
deceived,  Charles  saw  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  onenly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  kqg 
series  of  artitice  and  fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  m  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwaidnesk 
The  pope,  ny  his  proceedingis  against  the  elector  of  Cdog^,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into  wch  a  situatiOBb 
as  rendered  a  breach  between  toe  emperor  and  the  protestants 
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unavoidable.  Charles  had»  tberefore,  no  choice  left  hiniy  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the  see  of  Rome  hoid  determinedy 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  broujpt  tKe  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  cany  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing  sucoeM. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  foreot  all  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  dans^r  of  extending 
the  Imperial  authority  oeyond  due  bouiKbt;  and,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
mk'ht  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  tne  certain  exoectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  intemiption  to  his  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  haclcamed  on 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  pNoint  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solyman,  partly  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  French  king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
zreat  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
from  its  being  necessary  to  turn  his  arms  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou* 
sand  crowns.* 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Geraians  themselves 
that  the  emperor  relied  with  the  g^atest  confidence.  The  (Sermanlc 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  the  union  of  the  several  members  of 
this  great  system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  conv- 
partcd,  and  its  difierent  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  fit>m 
each  other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important  emergence, 
to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  efibrt.  In  the  present  juncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc* 
casion.  The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haugiitiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  ot  fininswick  had  been 
treated  by  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  he  revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
working  of  those  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxilianes  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  ne  found  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  necessary  to  moderate  tnan  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
in  person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessaiy  fre- 
quency of  such  assemblies,  sent  onl^  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  together  with  an  apprehension  that  violence  might  perhaps  be 
empbyed,  in  order  to  force  their  approbatioo  of  what  be  should  propose 
in  toe  diet,  was  the  trae  cause  of  their  absence.  The  sneech  wRn  wnidi 
the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artfidt    Aner  professing,  is 
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common  form,  lib  rceard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  body,  aad 
declaring,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the  re-etti- 
blishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  abandoned  all 
other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  hb  other  subjects  to 
reside  among  them,  and  postponed  aSairs  of  the  greatest  importaDce;  lie 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested  example  had 
not  been  imitated ;  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having  n^lected 
to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  lOocxH 
venience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  aboul 
religion ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  ot  the  late  conference,  and  ciavra 
their  advice  witli  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoriojg 
imion  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  m 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  bad  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  memod  of  consultipg  the  membeft  of  tW 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruaing  upK)n  them  any  opinion  of  his  own^  besides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  pajing  much  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  canyiv  Into 
execution  what  ihej  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  of  such 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  members,  prompted  by  tneir  own  zeal,  or  prepared 
by  his  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing  that  the  autoonty  of 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought  to  be  supreme  m  all  matters  of  ccio- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  mfallible 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exert  the  powert 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protecting  that  assemUyi 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  Tbe 
protestanLs,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re* 
jjcating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  oolj 
effectual  method  of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  tnat  either  a  free  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  councM  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  propositiony  and 
which  had  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  difieiences 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  deptit 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  biiqg 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  very  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover 
of  his  country  with. horror.  The  emperor  receivirar  this  paper  with  t 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rome 
[June  9l,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance  towarois  Germany ;  he  gafe 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  different  ^arts  of  the 
empire  ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  that  now  was  the 

S roper  time  of  exerting  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Hentj  of 
>ninswick,  from  captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  tlie  protestants.  Tbe  secret  was  now  in  many  hands; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his  designs»  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mystenous  reserve :  and  his  allies  and  subjects  tpoke 
out  his  intcntioa<t  plainly.    Alarmed  wita  reports  of  this  kind  from  evciy 
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quarter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which  thc}-  coiild  not 
but  observe,  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor,  an<i,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know  whether 
these  militaiy  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
lime  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessanr 
to  ffive  an  explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
and  professii^  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutitui  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but 
to  niaintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  by 
punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  naraie  the  persons  whom  he 
chai^ged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  ven- 

Siance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  ym 

esse  in  view.  Their  deputies  considering  what  he  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon.*  * 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pope, 
wIk>,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  long  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  eveir  article  that  he 
proposed.  The  league  was  signed  Muly  26]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  inCrermany, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  toother  with 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  em- 
peror, having  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
engifged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  anny,  that  he  mi|^t 
compel  all  who  disowned  the  councilor  had  apostatized  from  the  religion 
of  toeir  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assigning  him  his  share  in  any  conauests  whicn  should  be  made* 
upon  them ;  and  that  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposite  a  large  sum  in 
the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  tne  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  own  charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  fool, 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  to  g^nt  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that  country, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  nundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  (nit  military  force,  against  any  prince 
who  siiould  attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.! 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpatkm  of  Keresy 
was  declared  to  Ik;  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  tbilow  upon  this 
treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  oo 
design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cating his  own  authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  hid 
eD:roached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  sane 
fttrain  with  his  areiwer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  he  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  tlie  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptiioiifl  ai  well  as 
disorderly  behaviour  of  some  members  of  the  empire.    He  declared  thai 
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be  now  took  arms,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  0|>pfHi 
any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subiecta,  but  to  IwTwhJB 
the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  lubordiittlkiB  m 
which  they  were  placed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body.  Qwm 
as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might  have  appealed  to  all  %rlio 
considered  the  emperor^s  conduct  with  altention»  it  became  necewaiy  tor 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dcxteiit]f 
with  which  he  employed  it,  that  he  deri\'ed  the  most  solid  advantages  fiom 
this  artifice.  If  be  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  overtuming  the 
protestant  church,  and  of  reducing  all  Gemmny  under  its  foimer  stale  of 
subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embnced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declantioiii  fiff 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  ta^ttrprim* 
Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiminjg  any  intention  of  that  kindy  he 
not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  hj^  a  gweial 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  tiaud  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  jm* 
text  for  I'oinir^  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  ii^tnj  of  aoaiH 
doning  their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  soppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistancey  he  wcne 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  be 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remaiBi 
of  a  party  without  unbn,  and  destitute  of  leaders*  who  would  then  regret* 
too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  deaeitkn 
of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zcalf  had  ifcH 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan  which  the  emperor  had  formed  wiUi  so  much 
care  and  art.  Proud  ot  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  leagae 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  gbry  of  «itir- 
pating  it  was  reserved  for  his  pontincate,  he  published  the  artidos  of  Ins 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  '"Jwrfwif^  gf 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  iua 
to  make  such  extraordinary  eflbrts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  piiijQr« 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  tibeial 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  hoij  enteiprisei 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  pait  is  k 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  &e  seveiilgr  of 
their  mortifications,  that  they  might  draw  down  the  blesnng  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it.*  Nor  was  it  zeal  alone  v^ich  pushed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  account  whidi  the 
emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He  was  mudi  scan* 
dalized  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause  ;  at  hb  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  In  make 
that  pass  fur  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  gloried  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  puipose  of 
the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plioi,  m  order 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  protestantSy  that 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut  o£^  and  that  Charies  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  nave  it  less  in  bis  power  than  at  preasoCf 
to  betray  the  interest  of  the  church  by  any  acoommodation  hp^^^lai  la 
himself.! 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiacretion  or 
malice  in  makii^  this  discoveiy,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plai^ 
and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  crigBidir 
avowed.   Several  of  the  protestant  states,  whom  be  had  previousl^gainat 
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tlKHight  themselves  justified,  in  some  measure,  hj  his  declarations,  ior 
aliandoning:  their  associates,  and  even  forgiving^  assistance  to  him. 

But  tht'st:  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
protectant  contederates.  They  clcarlv  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
refurnied  religion  that  the  emperor  hau  taken  arms,  and  that  not  only  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  tlie  extinction  of  the  German  liberties,  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superioritT  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent  Tbej  oeterminedt 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  reoouoce  those 
religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the;jr  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  ri^ts  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.    In  order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this 

}>urpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulin,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure 
ix>in  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  rifOM 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  reqoiredL 
The  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish, 
havir^  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for 
bringing  tliem  immediately^  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
through  tlie  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  members,  and  the  imoni- 
dent  security  of  others,  they  had  neelected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves 
b^  foreii^n  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Vene* 
tiam  an<i  Swiss. 
Tu  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor^s  intention  of  overturning 


prrove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acc^uire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country, 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other;  they 
b<!Sought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to 
those  trooPS,  which  ought  to  be  treateci  as  common  enemies,  because  b^ 
subduing  Gennaiiy  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These 
reHections  had  not  escaped  tne  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  a  pi)tentate,  whose  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But 
they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  psosecutKH)  of  his  own  plan,  that  he 
disreganled  ail  tlieir  remonstrances.*  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing  any  thing  more  towaitls 
preventing  the  dangers  which  tney  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  (^  applica* 
tion  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  that  they 
could  iK>t  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  ooontij, 
but  by  l(;vving  an  army  strong  enough  to  (ace  them  in  the  field ;  and  tfaiat 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  lendinr  a 
sum  of  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgiare  proposed  to 
borrow  of  them,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.f 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to 
the  ol»stnicting  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany;  they  required 
of  them,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  ck)8est  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  sod 
not  to  Nt-'ind  as  inactive  spectators  while  their  brethren  were  (^pressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  baye 
been  disi>osed  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  in  dagger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard  to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafo 
for  the  protestants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  cidk)lie 
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dates ;  and  amoDg^  them  tbe  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  sudr 
influence,  that  &•  resolution  of  maintaining^  an  eiact  neutralif^  hetween  the 
cootendiiK  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procured.**^ 

Beinf  mappointed  in  both  these'  applications,  the  protestants,  not  kw 
after,  laul  recouise  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  the  approach  <x 
iui^T  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxonj^s  scruples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situatk)n  of  the  two 
monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Thoug:h  hostilities  between 
tiiem  bad  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weary  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and 
had  utehr  terminated  all  theu*  diflferences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Arcues.  Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his  allieSy  toe 
Scots,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  be  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  whk:h  Heniy  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  serenl 
accouDtSL  and  he  \eh  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  4  pMk<b  fer 
his  faithful  performance  of  that  article.  But  tliough  the  re-^stabHsunenft 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appears 
vnwiUing  to  enter  into  any  aUiance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditKxis  as 
would  render  him  not  onnr  the  head,  but  the  supreme  director  of  their 
league ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  difiered  from  them  so  widely  in  his  reli- 
ffious  sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.!  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afibrd  tbem  assistance,  found 
his  Kingdom  so  much  exhausted  b^  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afiraid 
of  irritating  the  pope,  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  he  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  Bj  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstit ious  deference  to  scruf^es, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival,  which  pre* 
aanted  itselTauring  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne^tiations  with  foreign 
courts^  the  confederates  foimd  no  difficulty  at  home,  in  brining  a  suffici^ 
ferce  mto  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitaola; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  tD 
call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  .in  motion  on  the  shortest 
warning ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introductioq  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  during 
the  continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  hair  a  centuiy, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  eveiy  op- 
portunity  of  entering  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eageny  to 
arms  ;  and  to  eveiy  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all 
quarters.|  2^eal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that  deep  impression 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  vigour ;  and  among  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  infa- 
mous to  remain  inactive,  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the  motive  for 
taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  in  facilt- 
taliog  the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  F'rance,  bein^  dismis5ied  by  the  king  on  thepros- 
ptict  of  neace  with  England,  joined  in  a  botiy  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
teatants*!  By  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
10  a  fow  weeks  an  army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  caoooo. 
dfl^ht  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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six  thousnnd  pioneers.*    This  army,  one  of  the  mofit  numerous,  and  on- 
doubtodly  the  tn^st  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe 

prclestant 
,  the  duke 
Aug§bui]f, 
Ulni,  and  Strasburv:*  wore  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 
&:n;at  armament :  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Brandenburg,  and  tlie  count 
Palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  his  professions* 
rrmained  neuter.  Jolm  marquis  of  Brandenburg:  Bareith,  and  Albert  of 
Brandcnburp:  Anspach,  thoufrh  lioth  early  c^Mivert^  to  Lutheranism,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  umier  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  the  M^curity  of  the  protestant  reli^on ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
soon  followed  their  example. 

The  numl)er  of  their  troof^s,  as  well  as  the  amazing;  rapiditv  wherewith 
they  had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  ami  filled  dim  with  th« 
most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in  Rati.sbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength, 
whose  inhabftants,  l)eing  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  wlio 
had  served  in  Hun^ai^',  and  about  five  thou%and  Germans  who  had  joined 
him  from  diffcrf^nt  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  of^  such  a  formidaole  army,  which  he  could  not  fi^ht,  nor 
could  he  even  ho(>e  to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  tliouefa 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  the 
forces  which  he  ex^/ected  from  tlie  I^w-Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.!  His  situation,  however, 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 
Hut  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  tirst  steps  are  commonly  taken  witn  much  timidity  and  hesitation. 
M(*n  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  ot  moderation  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  grain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  l>e  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
institutions,  which  in  tiroes  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence  ;  hence  their  proceedings  are  of^en  feeble  or  dilatory,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Influenced  by  those  conskiera- 
tions,  which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  oo  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  co4ild  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
him  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  and  to  the  impartial 
ju<igrnent  of  their  I'ellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emp<*ror  [July  15],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented  their  own 
conduct  with  re^anl  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  nicent  marks  of  his  good- will  and  mtitude  where- 
withal they  had  been  honoured;  tliey  asserted  religkm  to  be  the  sole  cauM 
of  the  viulence  which  the  emperor  now  meditatea  against  them  ;  and  in 
pnx)f  of  this  pnNiuced  many  arguments  to  convince  those  wbo  were  so 
weak  as  to  l)e  deceived  by  tliose  artifices  with  which  lie  endeavoured  to 
cover  hid  real  intentions;  they  declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk  every 
thine^  in  maintciiaiu:e  of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  disM>hitioo 
of  the  German  constitutkxi,  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prerail  agiinst 
them. I 
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Charies,  though  in  such  a  penlous  situation  as  might  have  inspired  him 
with  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  tiaughtv  as  it  his  affain 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  protestants,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  [July 
SOL  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse ,  their  leaders, 
and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  punishment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  wers 
dedared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  every  privilege  whicn  they 
eiyoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  their  goods  were  coafiirated ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  goTero- 
ment,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdictbn.  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
oould  be  pot  unoer  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  formality,  well 
knowinr  that,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  there  would  remain 
none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  assien  for  it  reasons  purely 
civtl,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  without 
specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  euilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
like  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  trom  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions  ;  but  he  durst  not  mention 
too  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which  he  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whom 
he  stiil  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
the  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  derti- 
tute  either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A 
iew  days  aAer  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  accordmg  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  ^ve  any  other 
title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homa^ 
or  duty  which  he  might  claim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  tohun. 
But  previous  to  this  formality,  part  of  their  troop  had  begun  to  act.  The 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  raisea  by  the  city  of  Aussbuig 
having  been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  By  the 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  mg  ser\'ice,  had  acguired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  ol  the  German  nobles :  that  gallant 
yeteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of 
his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenbenr  and  Cuffstcin,  two  strong  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  denies.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  be  con- 
timied  his  march  towards  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
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men  could  have  resisted  all  the  effbrta  of  the  mateat  annies.  Cafdeaho» 
the  g^ovemor  of  Trent,  knowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  tbt 
emperor,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  aui* 
iliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  dcspatdi» 
and  threw  himself  into  tne  town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abanoon  the 
enterprise,  and  was  pieoaring  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  inteUifenoe 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and  land- 
grave, obliged  him  to  desist.  By  hb  retreat  the  passes  wens  left  opMi 
and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  anv  opposition,  but  firooi  tbt  gar> 
risons  which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenbeig  and  Cut-in,  and  tbesa* 
having  no  hojpes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistanoe.* 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Scliertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  oonfede- 
fates  were  guilt?.  As  the  supreme  commancTof  their  anuj  was  committedf 
in  terms  of  the  feague  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Sajcony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authoritjr,  which  is  always  of  (atal  consequence  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector^  tboiigh  intrepid 
m  his  own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  m  the  cause,  was 
slow  in  Jell  hem  tin^i  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations, 
and  constantly  preferred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bolJ  or  decisive.  The  landgrave,  of  a  more  active  and  enter- 
prising nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus  their  maxims,  with  ref^ud 
to  the  coikluct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  tfacj 
were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  their 
sentiments  ^ave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jeakjurjr  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
Tbebc  multiplied  tiie  dissensions  flowing  fipm  the  incompatibility  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent  The  other  members  of 
the  league  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the- articles  of  a  voluntaiy 
cooiederacy,  did  nut  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  protee- 
tants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  sufliciqat  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  of  eflecL 

The  einpen^r,  \vlio  was  afraid  that,  by  rcmainii^  at  Ratisbon,  he  micht 
render  it  nnjNjssihIe  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  bololy 
advanced  to  l^andsliut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  n 
deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Havana,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  be^an  to  move  towards  his  camp,  ihey  suddenly  abandoned 
the  design,  and  nastened  to  attack  Ratbbon,  in  which  town  Qiaries  couki 
leave  unly  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  that  numl>er  which  Paul  had  stipulatedf  to  furnish,  had  reached 
LaiKlshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  ScherteFs  spirited  but 
fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unnM»> 
lested  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  eitker 
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tbem  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.*  The  Impe- 
nal  army  amounted  now  to  tnirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  still  more 
formidalile  hy  the  disciph'ne  and  valour  of  the  trooDS,  than  hj  their  num* 
ber.  Avila,  a  comraendator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  oeen  pivsent  in  all  the 
wars  carried  on  b^  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies  which  gained 
the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  militair  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.!  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  erandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  lone  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him  as  a  papal  legate ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a 
religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came, 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels'.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to 
the  Germans  of  his  own  party ;  and  the  leeate  perceiving,  to  his  astonish* 
menty  that  the  exercise  oi  the  protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
be  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy.| 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing 
all  hopes  of  reducii^  that  town,  marched  towards  Ineoldstadt  on  the 
DanubNe,  near  to  which  Charles  was  now  encacoped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  aeainst  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waste  Germany* 
and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  a^,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
see  vvas  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  wnich  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
universally  believed  among  them,  that  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  oyer  (Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells 
and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  yulgafy 
spread  among  them  only :  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  wpt  of 
having  employed  such  antichristian  and  diabolical  arts  against  tnem.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measare, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigoroos 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  great 
excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  minglinr  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  toe  field,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
riolence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
superior  in  number,||  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members  m>m  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  every 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or 
division  of  their  leaders  from  exerting  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  [Aug.  2v],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
cainp  not  remarkable  for  strei^^,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  entrench  - 
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iiicnt.  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such  extent,  as  afforded  sufficient 
space  for  dra  win^  out  the  whole  army,  and  bringcing  it  to  act  at  once.  Eveiy 
consideration  should  have  determined  them  to  have  seized  this  opportuni^ 
v(  attacking  the  emi)eror ;  and  their  great  superiorrty  in  numbers,  tlie 
eagerness  ot  tlieir  troops,  together  with  the  stahihty  of  tne  German  infantiy 
in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probabfe  e!C{)ectationof  victonr. 
The  land  have  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  if  the  sdie 
command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  waf  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  di'cidc  by  one  general  acticMi  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
thc'  ilocior,  rellfcting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
animated  by  the  jireKc^nce  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  beit 
odicers  of  the  n^o,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action,  which  ne  thought 
to  t)e  .*«>  donbttul,  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  jgrowid 
which  thfv  themselves  had  cliosen,  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
whirb,  thoii^h  imiierfect,  would  atfoni  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advann;  tc»wanls  the  enemy's  Camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they  l>egany 
they  could  riraw  the  lmi)erialistH  out  of  their  works.  But  the  emperor 
ha<l  t(M)  niuch  sa&racity  to  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inllexible  constancy ;  and  drawing  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 
ln*nrlie>,  that  they  might  l>e  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  they 
should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care- 
fully n*str;iiiied  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
miu^lit  brinii:  <>n  a  general  engagement,  meanwhile  lie  rode  along  the  lines, 
ami  addressing  the  trcxips  of  the  diflfenmt  nations  in  their  own  lai^guace, 
enrouni|;ed  tJiem  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
voire  and  countenance ;  ne  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
daiiic^r,  and  amidst  tlie  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy *s  artitleiy,  the  nxMt 
numen)us  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  army 
Housed  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks;  it  was  thougnt 
int'ainous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appeared  so 
intrepid  ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  i)erceiyed,  that  their  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  af\ef  firing 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 
tion, seeing  no  prospect  of  alhjring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to 
their  (»wn  camp.  Tlie  empemr  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence  in 
strengthening:  his  w<»Hws,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
next  day,  found  that*  th*)ugh  they  had  nt>w  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
surh  a  bold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan- 
tage wa.s  Icxst* 

After  such  a  disroiciy  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  tlieir  leaden, 
and  the  ])rudence  as  well  as  finnness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  con- 
feflenitt'H  tunted  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
powertiil  reinforcement  often  thousand  toot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low-Countries. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country ;  though 
his  routt!  lay  thnmgh  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
favoi/r  the  coDledcrates ;  though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
bv  tlieir  su|>eriority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi 
cient  to  overpower  him,  he  advaiKed  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
comerted  movement <,  while  they  opi)osed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
lo  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  any  loss.t  t^pt.  10.1 

Upon  the  arrival  of  die  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidenoa^ 
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the  empeiDr  altered,  in  some  decree,  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to 
act  more  upon  the  offensive,  though  he  still  avoided  a  battle  with  the  utmotl 
industiy.  He  made  himself  master  of  Neubuie,  Dillingen,  and  Dooawert 
oo  the  Danube ;  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  other  towns,  situated  on  the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  mightr  river.  By  this  he 
got  the  corumand  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  thouen  not  without  beiqg 
obl^^  to  engage  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was 
various,  nor  wiSiout  being  exposed  oflener  than  once,  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent: 
neither  party  gained  any  remarkable  superiority  over  the  other,  and 
nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period.  The  emperor 
had  otten  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  moner 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  which 
they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*  Though  be 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  nis  prediction,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  ttie  want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  catholic  provmcet 
being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire^ 
that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  cootede- 
rates  abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
good-will.  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  through 
sickness.!  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  mopey  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor,  experiencing  on  tois,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his 
jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the  fbimer 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the  latter  wem 
sufiBcient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  army  m  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  eenerals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  be  usually  was  in  the  pro- 
secution of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  arguments  against  any  plan  which  he  nad  adopted* 
rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  einperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
opinioii,  and  determined  to  continue  his  enorts  in  order  to  weaiy  out  the 
confederates ;  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  uniting  a^in  in  a  body.t 
Still,  however,  it  remaineci  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  superiority  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest*  and  occasioned  a 
fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor^s  confi- 
dence, by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hos- 
tilities ready  to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch,  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxonjr,  which  descended  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  asp\pn^  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it* 
opportunities  of  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other 
tunes  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spiriL  As 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  two  contending  parties^ 
and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determiokig 
oo  which  side  the  (2:reatest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Having 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final 
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lulion  of  joininp:  llic  (»mi>eror,  he  pmdently  determined  to  declare  early  in 
his  favour ;  that  by  the  merit  ot'  this,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  propor* 
tional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ratisbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and  after  many  con- 
ferences with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy, 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  be  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor, 
as  a  faithful  subkct ;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  hiin 
all  the  spoils  of  tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.* 
History  Lardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  bi  considefed  as  a  more  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  Drofessea  protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief 
of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  every 
mind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  carrying  on  a  war 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  totake  anns  against  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
great  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
thasc  audacious  pK)liticians,  who,  provided  they  can  acconiplbh  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  glory  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's 
coruluct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas- 
terly ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ser>e,  in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were 
upripjht,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  security, 
but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  loo  much  in  policy,  and' 
who  tnad  in  dark  and  crooked  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
hiriiMlf  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

Mis  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  en^geinents  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealecT:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
wa.s  he  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
his  declining  all  connections  with  them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in 

f)ayir)jj^  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
lis  de^iji^ns.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  ioin  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an  Insidious  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, readily  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field, 
when  Maurice  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  veir  territories,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  ne  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  ftx)ro  getting  his 
domiuions  into  their  possession,  Charies  required  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  nr^lected  to  obey 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessaiy  to  the  crunes  of  his  kins- 
man, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishtnent.| 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was 
employed  by  him  in  order  that  bi%ponduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  ^n  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior, 
rather  than  a  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  ana  ally. 
But  in  order  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  yeil  with 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  hi<  anibition,  he,  sooii  after  his  return  from 
Ratisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  countiy  ;  and  represcntiop 
to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  having  been  pie- 
pared,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  beir^  desirous  of  gratifpng 
their  prince,  whom  thej  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  knew  would  be  most  agreeable ;  advising  him  to  ofer  his  mediatioo 
towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  security  tor  the  protestant  religion,  thev  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  tliat,  in  all  other  points,  he  ought  to  yield  ooedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  Imperiul  rescript,  together  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his 
country  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  In 
case  of  disobedience  ;  he  acquainted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfactory  declarations  with  reeard  to  religion:  he  pointed  out  his 
own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  tlian  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  ob^- 
quious  and  complaisant  than  fonnerl}',  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the 
emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  tliat, 
before  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods,  they  would  write  to  the 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the  em- 
peror, but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  being  seized  by  foreign  or 
hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  tlieir 
arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  it 
deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his 
treacheiT  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted ;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitraiy  manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  be  besought 
him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  foiget 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  religion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Gennany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  pope  himself,  was  the  tjreat  object  of  tlie  present  war.** 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  are:uments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  hiuierto  carried  on  uy  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  ot  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  lef\  to  guard  his 
country ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembeig,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  being  places  of  considerable  strength,  anddefended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapia  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
faction with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  ol  the 
most  important  consequences,  was  expresbed  by  every  possible  demon- 
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etration  of  ioy.  The  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
tiaine  of  Aiaurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  reli- 
gion, a  betrayer  of  the  German  lilierty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Every  thin^  that  the  ra^e  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render liim  odious,  invectives^ 
satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all  employed  against  him. 
While  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  bad  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  bis  conduct,  which  he  had 
formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  stat^  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 
grave.* 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  tiic  depu- 
ties of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  htm,  at  that  lime,  to 
remain  with  the  anny,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be- 
fort;  the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufferings  and  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  be  discovered  the  utmost 
impatience  to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Man  rice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  species  of  war  which  was  thoueht 
lawful  a<?ainst  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wilclest 
acts  of  ra])ine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  wannly  urged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  army,  durst  not  refuse  tlieir 
coiis<*nt,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity;,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Gieneen,  on  the  brenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in 
this  pressing  emergence.  But,  aAer  having  considered  seriously  the  open 
<io«<ortion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukewarmness  of  others, 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid ;  the  unusual  length  ol 
the  campaign  ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  together  with  the  great  numbcT 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account ; 
tliey  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  brinering  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  fmperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  difierences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
emfiowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy  which  bad  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  hrst  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  be  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  pre- 
viously pye  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal.! 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  ^^nominious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  in  the  worst  situation  of  their  afilairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  bis- 
concerted  than  subdued.  But  thcK^  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  emperor*s  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  purwetbe  only  plan  which  oould 
bare  preserved  their  indepeodeiice  ;  and  foigettiog  that  it  was  the  unioo 
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of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  confederacy 
formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  *hiA  of 
quitting  the  field,  thejr  inconsiderately  abandoned  their  advsntage,  wbichy 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in 
awe  ;  and  yielding  to  the  elector  s  entreaties,  consented  to  his  proposal  of 
dividing  the  array.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  th*c  dutchy  oif  Wur- 
temberg,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  bcldy  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaden  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  twops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
part  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security, 
oegan  to  tremble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor^s  vengeance.  Charles  did  not  allow 
them  leisure  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  be^an  to  retire,  he  put  bis 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pn>- 
testants  had  left  earrisoas  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Norlingeny 
Rotenberg,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  TlxHigh 
Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large 
contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,!  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afniid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  tnem  in  retumioi^ 
to  their  duty,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The 
elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  cf 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their 
strength,  but  great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of  apostacy,  expelled  the 
brave  Schcrtel  out  of  their  city,  and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

1547.j[  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  though  among  the  first  who  had  oflered 
to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and  even  after  this 
mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty.^  Memmingen,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asBO* 
ciates,  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  emperor^s  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Franktort  on  the 
Maine,  cities  far  remote  from  the  seat  of  danerer,  discovered  no  grater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces^  and  was  dis- 
solved in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks;  hardly  any  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  landmrey 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  out  as  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  oner  terms  of  reconciliation.  Not 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  uncohditioosl 
pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  with 
haughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  pnnces  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  tbeir 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  In  the  humble  posture  of  suf^ 
pbcants.    As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  tbe  want 
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ot  money*  be  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he  levied  with  mosi 
rapacious  exactness.  The  auke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns ;  the  city  of  Augsbur;?  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  Ulni 
a  hundred  thousand  ;  Frankfort  eighty  thousand ;  Meinminc:en  fi(\y  thou 
sand  ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  or  their  different  deme% 
of  ^ilt.  They  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smal' 
kalde ;  to  furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  Imperial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  pive  up  their  artiileiy  ana  war- 
like stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  garrisons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  i>laces  of  strength  ;  and,  in  thb  diSanned  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  the  war  came  to  an  issue.*  But  amidst  the  great  variety  ot 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he  in  conformity  to  his  original 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed,  that  Ibrgetting 
the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  of 
which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so  much  industiy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  procure  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  (nxn  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by 
tlie  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
his  own  account,  voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan.  25].  With  a 
moderation  l)ecoming  his  age  and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy  trutn,  together 
with  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  oflice.t 

Durin<r  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  country  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  tenritories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival 
of  all  that^belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  being 
towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  ana  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
al\er  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soli- 
citing him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
reliet.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribir^  tenns  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  tneir  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marouis  of  Brandenburg- Anspacli  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  and  took  him  prisoner.}  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  tbnnerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  diUtoiy  when  invested 
with  the  5ole  command,  than  he  had  l>een  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
rity with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  prnoH  of  militaiy  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert,  instead  ot  marching  direcdy  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  alannedt  be  inconsiderately  listened 
to  overtures  of  accomaiodatkx»»  wbicn  his  artfiil  antagoniit  proposed  wifli 
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no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  him,  and  to  slackeo  the  vigour  of  hb 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor^s  affairs^  that  he  could  not 
inarch  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  nimself  of  the  hurden  of  maintaining 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  bis 
Flemings,*  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  he  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing  wis* 
too  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  broken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened 
his  eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  at  once  all  the  advantages 
whicn  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
placed,  in  the  stron^st  light,  his  own  impK)litic  conduct,  in  having  coutri- 
Duted  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  aAer  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law 
with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  be  per- 
ceived  his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor 
any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  eranoson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  the  license  which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  a  large  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  tenn 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue 
in  force,  was  now  expired ;  the  league,  in  opposition  to  which  their  allianoc 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  aissipated  ;  Charles,  in  all  bii 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  nad  submitted  to  his  wiUf 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  co8> 
quests  which  he  had  maoe,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  ynd 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  proyiuon 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re -establishment  of  the  catholic  rel%ioii| 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  cboicfa 
so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  tiue 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orcfers  with  Dnrd  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexjpecied,  it  wtf 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  againit.Jui 
treacheiy,  in  auandonin^  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecutinf  ft 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which,  it 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conductf 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienatkNi  from  the 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.t  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  necet* 
sary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could  venture  to  march 
in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  faile<l  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subiect  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  tne  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of 
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a  conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions  which  that  events 
extremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged 
him  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Germany,  until  be 
had  fully  discovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government 
which  had  I)C«b  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memoiy 
of  former  dissensions,  and  received  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not, 
at\er  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbu- 
lent and  factious  republicaas.  As  the  entire  administration  of  aflairs  was 
now  lodi>;ed  in  a  a^rtain  number  of  iK>blc  families,  many,  envying  tlicm 
that  pn»-emincnce,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  gr)vernment,  to 
whicii  they  had  been  accustomed;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  wiiich  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils  of  tlie  commonwealth, 
iiis  ;u>:e,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  afforded  ample 
security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  ))j  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric,  which  it  had 
l>een  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  indu- 
ence  which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  wcMild  prove 
destructive,  if  usur{)ed  by  any  citizen  of  greater  ambition,  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  bis  graiMl 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
l>earing  to  such  a  degree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  boni 
to  n;ign,  was  altogether  unaupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  sagacious  amoiig  the.  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as^  tlie 
enemy  of  those  libertirs  for  which  they  were  intli'bted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceniing  aflfectiun  yvhicli 
persons  in  advanced  asre  otiten  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their 
family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undescrviin^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Dorians  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  adminiilration  in  tlie  cdtnmonwcalth,  these  circuinbLinces 
might  havn  occasioned,  fktf  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothinfj 
more  than  murnMigs  am  compl^ts,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  ot 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  dis|giist,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  ot  the  boldest  actions  reconied  in  history.  That  young 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  command  re<«pert,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  and 
inajestic  in  his  person ;  mae:nificent  even  to  profusion;  of  a  generosity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  frieiHls,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuating  address,  t^rntle  mannery^and  a  flowing  aflabilit^*. 
But  umier  the  ajipearanre  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  to  fonn  him  lor 
enjoying  and  a<lomin^  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  takinu:  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  aninige  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  sulx>rdination.  Such  a  temper  could  ill 
brook  that  station  of  interiority,  wlierein  he  was  placed  in  tne  republic; 
anti  as  he  envied  the  |K)wer  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  he  was 
filleti  with  in<li;;iiation  at  thi*  tlujughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  heretlitary 
poesr^sion,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overtuining 
tliat  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  enfeclual  m<;thod  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first 
of  form^  a  cotmection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  itio  the  Fiench 
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ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  ader  expelling  Doria,  together  witL  the  Im- 
periaJ  faction,  by  his  assistance,  he  ofiered  to  put  the  republic  once  mora 
under  the  protection  of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  principal  share  in  the  administration  of  covenunenl. 
But  having  communicated  nj^  scheme  to  a  few  chosendjpmdantst  from 
whom  he  Kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  thtHTa  man  of  des- 
perate fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  and  executing  ifae  most  audacioas 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  wsLvmlj  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre- 
eminence in  his  country,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  illustrious  birtht 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  by  the 
zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such  mat  prospects  to  Fiescoy 
and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that  abandoning  bis  own  plan,  he  eaf  erly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  present,  though  sensiUe  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved,  io  this 
dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  persoos 
of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.    Time,  however,  and  pie- 

Earations  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  exertion ;  and  wbik 
e  was  employed  in  canying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his  chief  care  to 
gtiard  against  every  thing  that  might  betray  his  secret,  or  create  suspicion. 
The  disguise  he  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  entirel^r  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual 
gayety,  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusements  in  whicn  persons 
of  his  ajge  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.    But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation,  he 


cuted  his  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  des^  by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience. 
He  continued  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome* 
though  without  communicating  to  him  his  real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  be  should 
find  it  neccssaiT  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a  close  con- 
federacy with  Famese  duke  of  Parma,  who,  boiqe  disgusted  vujh  the  em* 
peror  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  tf  tEat  dutchy«]||b  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  Hs  influmce  mltaly,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought 
chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  i)ope,  who  probably 
was  not  unacquaintea  with  the  desicn  which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.  Under  colour  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  number  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation and  subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Giannetino,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  inany*in8truments  being 
now  prepared,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confid^ts,  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  eflfect.  At  firsts  tb^ 
proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adherents,  during  the  cele* 
oration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church :  but,  as  Andrew  was  oAen 
absent  from  religious  solemnities  on  account  of  his  great  age,  thy  dei^D 
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was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invite  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims, 
to  his  house  J  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at  once  without 
danger  or  resistance  ;  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to  alter  this 
plan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found 
difficult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  January,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  doee  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  accordir^  to  custom,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  republic  remained 
during  thnt  intenal  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
tike  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  njornins:  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in  visiting  his  friends,  passing 
some  hours  imiong  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Tt)warils  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  res|>ect,  and  sur\eying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the 
attention  natural  in  hb  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security 
in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  been  so  lon^  a  gathering,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  lieads.  Frr>rn  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  bigb  wall.  Tfale 
gates  had  l)ecn  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  without  distioction, 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered 
no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons  tnjsted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  Ixxlies,  with  as  little  noise  as 
p<A3ihle,  tlisper«iea  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgiLsted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the  vast 
number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  they  were  assembled  ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of 
the  preparations  f<»r  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war, gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  min<ls  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  With  a  l(x>k  fuU  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  {H^rsonsof  chiof  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they  were  not 
now  railed  to  partake  of  the  pleMHt  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a 
deed  of  valf»ur,  which  would  lead  tlMfll  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  set  iM-ture  tluir  eyes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  ot* 
tlH>  eliirr  Dori.t,  whiVh  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emprror  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was 
about  to  «'nlarire  and  to  n-ndor  perpetual.  This  unrighteous  d(»minion, 
rontinufd  hr,  vi»u  have  it  now  in^our  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish 
tlM'  freedom  kA  your  country*  on  a  hrm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off. 
1  have  t  ikci)  tlu.  mo>t  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  iiwiin  HMis.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors  if  Deccs*»an'.  Hap- 
pily, tlx'  tyrants  arc  as  secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contem}>t  of  tlieir  countr}'men  has  banished  toe  suspicion  and  timidity 
whirh  u-ualiy  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga- 
rioov  to  guaril  against  t^ie  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  Tbcv  will  now 
feel  the  blow,  U^fofe  they  suspect  any  hostile  band  to  be  nign.  Let  us 
then  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous  effiort, 
almost  nnacrumpanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  word^ 
uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  aniuutes  the  miixl  when  roused 
by  gr^t  objects,  made  the  desired  impressioQ  on  the  audience.    FieiGo't 
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vassals,  ready  to  execute  whatever  their  master  should  commandy  received 
his  discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable 
prospect.  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  not 
discover  the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
cJ  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious;  as  each  of  them 
imag^incd  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  hy  persons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice  toen  all  applauded,  or  feigned 
to  applaud,  the  undertakinfi:. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  ^ve 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  c^  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender 
aiTection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  havinf^ 
lor^  before  this  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazaraous  enterpriae 
to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  he  informed  her  of  what  he  bad  undertaken.  Toe 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horn)r  as  well  as  dans^er,  completed  her 
agony ;  and  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  latal  issue  of  ity  she 
rnde:noured,  by  her  ttiars,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  "  Farewell,*' 
he  cried,  as  he  quitted  ihe  apartment,  "you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reser>ed  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Dorians  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of 
greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  seciH 
rity  of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  aesperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of 
the  gates,  witliout  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  eot  posKssion  of 
others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina,  with 
the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  ot  the  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galley's  from  the  skiore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  re»stance,  as  they  were  not  only  unrigged 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  ciy  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty,  At  that  name, 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  o' 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  amor^  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  theVonspirators,  who,  the  moroent  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  oo  the 
spot.  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerene 
de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother's  plan,  and  bad  procMded  inunedi- 
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ateij  to  attack  him  in  bis  palace  ;  but  be,  from  tbe  sordid  consideration 
of  preventing;  its  being:  plundered  amidst  tbe  confusion,  ha  vine  forbid  his 
foUowttrs  to  advance,  Andrew  ^ot  intelligence  of  bis  nepbew^s  death,  as 
well  as  of  bis  own  danger ;  arni,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators  had  the 
courage  to  assemble  in  tlie  palace  of  the  republic*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daring  amor^  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  Ixxiy  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  irre.sislible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  wliom  they  were  empowered  to  nego 
tiatc,  w:is  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his  wi!}li,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
companions,  he  beard  some  extraordinary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
their  chains,  and  ovfirpower  his  associates,  ne  ran  thither;  but  the  plank 
which  reached  from  toe  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  be  sunk  to  tbe  bottom,  ana  perished  in  the  very^ 
moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  every  tiling  that  his 
ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
fatal  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequefKes,  corKealed  it 
with  the  utmost  industiy  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Nor  was  it  ditncult,  amidst  the  darkness  arul  confusion  of  the 
night,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 
put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
disconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavaca,  that  they 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  ^  I 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belonrs,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered  as  well  toliis  friends  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impresskm  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputie^  erxxHiraged  by  this  event,  the 
only  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  at  might  turn  to 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  arul  made  high 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  the  nego- 
tiation, the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and  placin^^  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  arid  their  arms  fall  from  their 
nanifs.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  baa  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarna^e.  The  leader  was 
gone  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him,  knew  not  his  con- 
ndant:»,  and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was 
no  person  among  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco^s  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan :  af\er  having  lost  the  spirit 
which  animated  it,  life  and  activity  desertedf  the  whole  mdy.  Mar^  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses,  hopiiig  that  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  uix>bserved,  aDcT  might  remain  unknown. 
Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and,  oefeie  break  of  day^ 
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most  of  them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which  but  a  few  homt 
before,  was  ready  to  ackix>wledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thir^  was  quiet  in  Genoa ;  not  an  enemy  ivat  to 
be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  nig^t  appeared,  the 
conspirators  having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than 
bloodshed,  and  gamed  all  their  advantages  by  surprise,  rather  than  bj 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city. 
being  met  by  ail  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  ot 
joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as  well  as  daneer  of  the  preceding  nkbt 
were  fresh  m  his  mind,  and  the  mai^led  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  ma^animity,  that  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  aid  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  reo^uisite  for  the  support  of  gorermnenty 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment,  nor  the  rancour 
of  revenge.* 

After  taking  the  necessary  precautions  for  preventing  the  flanMi  which 
was  now  so  happily  extinguished,  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  nis  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alanned 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  ibre^ 
aid.  Bein^  informed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  plan  oi  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  couM 
Mot  no  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  had  countenanced.  Froceed- 
ing  ircm  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of 
policy  in  other  iastances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  1*  rench  kine  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he 
bog:an  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  might  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  hng  in  Italy.  As  he  had  drained  his  Italian  temtoiief 
of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether  unprovidbd 
for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  first  appearaMSS 
of  danger,l]c  must  have  detached  thither  the  ^atest  part  of  his  forces  Ibr 
its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impm- 
dcnt  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certamty  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  the 
iield  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 
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The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  Fwmh 
king  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill-m>unded  suspicion.  Panl 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jeak)usy  and  emmtj« 
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Charles  could  not  hope  that  Francis,  aAcr  a  rival«hip  of  so  lor^  continu- 
ance, would  behold  the  ^at  advantages  which  he  had  ^ined  over  the 
confederate  protestants,  without  feeling  nis  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  oh<<er\'ed  the  rapid  pro- 
g^ress  of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and  though  hitherto  prevented  by 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  m.'tke  some  extra- 
ordinary and  timelj  dSfort,  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  de«:ree  of  power 
as  would  enable  him  to  |^ive  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehen- 
sion, which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  ot  rivalship  alone,  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  age,  suggested  various 
expedients  which  mirht  serve  to  retard  the  course  oi  the  emperor^s  victo- 
ries, and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  addrr<ts  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  oflfers  of 
nis  assistance  to  the  elector  and  lamierave,  whom  he  knew  to  l)e  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  eveiy 
argument  and  proposed  eveiy  advantage  which  couhi  either  confirm  their 
dread  of  the  emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate credulity  of  their  associates,  in  giving  up  their  relijicion  and  liber- 
ties to  his  disposal.  Whfle  he  took  this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil 
war  which  ragged  in  Germany,  he  endeavo^jred  likewise  to  stir  up  foreign 
enemies  at^^ainst  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seire  this  favour* 
able  op|K)rtunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  l)cen  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the  army  auainst  the  con- 
federates of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  by  a  vigorous 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  whirh  he  had  Ijecn  guilty  in  contribu- 
ting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  o!  power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  its 
consemienres,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  sujr^esle'l,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  Ix^gan  to  discover, 
as  an  argument  to  g^in  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  notfiing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  ser- 
vitude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  tho  first  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitKHB  potentate, 
whom  they  had  all  equal  re.ison  to  dread. 

I  f avin:r  set  on  foot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  oi 
Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Fmnris 
imagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  Ixj 
highly  acceptable  to  him  :  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  pnidencc 
would  H'strain  him  fn)m  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by 
offering  him  the  young  oueen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  the 
niinistf>rs  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edwanl  V].  had  openly 
derlariMl  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Henry^s  death  to  lay  aside  that  dissfuise  which  his  intol- 
erant bigotry  nad  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that 
their  zeal  wotiM  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
nelves.  He  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  the  stniggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  mirK>nty,  and  the  pn»spect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the  c<)mmon  cause.t 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  luch  extraordinary  activity,  to  rouse  the  diflerent  states  of  £u* 
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rope  against  his  rival,  be  did  not  neelect  what  depended  on  himself  alooe. 
He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  ois  dominions;  he  collected  militaij 
stores  ;  he  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  body  Ot 
men  ;  be  put  his  6nances  in  admirable  order  ;  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  the  elector  and  landgrave  ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessaij 
towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  shortest  warning,  and  with  the 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  requiref^  the  putting  so  many 
instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor^s  observation.  He  was 
early  informed  of  Francises  inlrig:ues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe*  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interrup- 
tion a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at 
the  prospect  of  that  event  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Solyman,  and  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  b^innin^ 
his  militaiy  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  whicb  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  bad  good  naason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  bad 
already  maae  some  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joj  alto- 
gether unbecoming  the  head  of  the  churcb,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
tne  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenburg ;  and  as  he  was  now  secure  ot  finding,  in  the  French  king, 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity  .j  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  lor^  observed  the  growth  of  hispower  with  jealousy,  whidi, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their  slow  counsels,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him  :  and  as  that  monarch 
had  afforded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco^s  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  which  he 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicitude,  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  avoiding  the 
danger.  The  French  king's  health  be^n  to  decline.  A  disease,  wnich 
was  the  effect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  war,  as  wel 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  languish,  tofj^ether  with 
the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  to  both.    The  (xcnoese,  during  tnat  interval 

t March]  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  having  put 
lim  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extii^uished  all  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  in  Germany,  despairing 
of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  brine  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean 
time,  Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  resisting  a  combination  ot  the  greater  part  of  Euro{)e  against  bimv 
or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  o^ 
fear  of  danger. 

The  go^  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family,  that  some 
historians  have  called  it  the  Star  of  the  House  of  AmtriOf  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  Ql 
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March,  in  Ihe  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reig^. 
During  twcnty-etght  years  of  that  time,  an  avowed  rivalship  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  domi- 
nionsy  hut  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had 
been  known  in  any  former  penod.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  heightened 
by  perwinal  emulatioj^  and  exasperated  rK>t  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  greater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  governed  nis  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of 
the  former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  two  monarchs  were  ^  different  as  the  advanta«;es  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  witn  a  most  adventurous  rourage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  ditficulties,  he 
otlcn  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  lona:,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness  ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
indexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influence<i 
by  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
h#*st  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steatiy  pmsecuticHi  of  his 
designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  ancf  baffled  or  repulsed 
his  most  vigorous  efforts.  Tne  former,  at  the  o][>ening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  bmke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
carried  all  Injfore  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towanls 
conquest,  whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  issue  ;  many  of  the  empeixir's  enterprises,  even  alter 
they  appeared  aesperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 

rerous  manner.  F  rancis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  umierta- 
ir^  ;  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  ihe  greatness  and  success  of  their 
und(?rtakings  ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monnrrhs  who  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle 
him  to  hold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances. 
The  siiiH'riority  which  Charles  acouired  by  the  victory  of  Favia,  and 
which  iVom  that  perio<i  he  presenctl  throutfb  the  remainder  of  his  re^n, 
was  sf)  manifest,  that  Francis's  stnigglc  against  his  exorbitant  and  growings 
dominion  was  viewrd  by  most  of  the  other  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  tht>sc  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  clue  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  ami  endeavouring  to  set  iKmniis  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable 
to  tliem  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  tixi,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwiihstan«iinf  the  many  errors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration,  was  nevertbelesi 
Lumane,  beneficent^  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  without  pride ; 
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affabili^  free  from  meaDness ;  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit.  All  who 
had  access  to  him,  and  no  man-of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privil^ne, 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  bis  personal  qualities,  bb  euD- 
jects  foigot  bis  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  adminne;  him  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  in  bis  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured  at 
acts  of  maleadministration,  which,  in  a  prince  of  less  enffa^in^  disposi- 
tions, would  have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  aomiration,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  temporary  only,  and  would  have  died  away»  with 
the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  the  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased*  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  reputation. 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  onl]^  seat.  Francis 
tooK  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself 
in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  th&i  familiarly,  he  employed 
them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honourea  them 
with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitlea,  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  witn  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactoTy 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric. 
Succeedir^  authors,  warmed  with  tlieir  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty, 
adopted  their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  of 
Fatlur  of  Letters  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hatii  rendered  his  memoi^  sacred 
among  historians :  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  innrmities,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  be  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  bis  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  j^'oun^er  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  wcnihy 
to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Heniy 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strug- 
gles. By  this  event,  he  was  eased  of  all  his  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to 
be  greatly  interior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  foresaw  that  be  would  be«ao 
much  occupied  for  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers,  whom 
he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of  nis  own  favouritesi 
that  he  had  nothing  to  oread,  either  from  hia  personal  efforts,  or  from  aiiy 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  it  was  uncertain  how  lone  such  an  interval  of  security  midht 
continue,  Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  ashe 
beard  of  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  [April  13]  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  tne  papal  troops,  together 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemir^,  had  so  much  diminished  his  aimy,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera- 
ble body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decida 
what  de^e  of  authority  he  should  oossess  from  that  period  in  Germany; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
bands,  be  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decisioD  of 
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.  most  sangiiine  hopes  of  succea.  The  Elector  bad  levied  tn  annj  greaily 
superior  in  number;  but  neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of  his 
troops,  nor  Xhe  abilities  of  his  officers,  weru  to  be  compared  with  those  oft* 
the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guilty  of  an  error, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  whicti  he  might  have  derived 
from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned 
liis  mill.  Instead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  wito 
the  malecuntents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  lirst  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

'J'he  ein{)cn>r  entered  the  .southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance  ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Ell)e,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  tied  as  the  Imperialists 
approached.  Charles,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  slate  of  tluctuation  and  uncertainly.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined, in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resoived  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  El!>e,  and  to  hazani  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  him. 
At  other  times  he  al)andorK*d  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counse>ls  of  th(»se  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
trartiuic  the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  lortifications  of 
\VittPinl)erg,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  and  where  he  might  wait,  in  sat'ety,  for  the  succours  which 
he  expected  trom  Mecklcnbuiign,  Pomerania,  anili  the  protestant  cities  on 
the  Baltic.  Without  hxing  upon  either  of  the^*  plans,  nc  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marclicd  along  the  exst  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl- 
berg.  'J'here  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  at^er  much  hesitation,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  fee!)1e  miiuls 
incai)al)le  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhlberg  to  oppose  tlie 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  pniposed  to  regulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Ell)c,  opjHjsite  to  Muhl- 
berg. The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  bn^adthf 
above  four  teet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  ami  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Safons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however, 
by  all  these  obstacles  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  their  opinions,  communicatra  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  tlie  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  all  expressed  tlicir  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  bold  resolution ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  iinpetuoas,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstandiiig  hia  imua- 
tience  to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  out 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  tortune,  paid  no 
rpe:anl  to  their  arguments  and  gave  the  orders  necessaiy  for  executing  his 
designs. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  l>egan  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age*  did  execution  oo  the  oppotite  bauk»  aod  maxiF 
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of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  martial  ardour,  in  order  to  get  nearer  Ibe 
enemy,  rushed  into  the  stream,  and,  advancing;  breast  high,  fired  with  a 
more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry ;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavaliy  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  Tog 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  witb 
any  certainty,  and  the  Imperialists  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same  tune 
the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  oo 
fire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  i)repared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stript  themselves,  and  holding  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  acron 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  theiD» 
saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  eneniy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  havine  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  lis^ht  horse  marcning  in  the  front,  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  "whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  hit 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  stnipfglin^  through  a  great  river,  in  whichp 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  mike 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimminKp 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equally 
magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  courage,  at  last,  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared 
in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who.  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enem^  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  mi^t 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  ix)  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  inarched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  limey 
the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  ;  and  mm  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazine:,  that  the  best  mfonned  historians  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  nis  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passea  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.j  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistakoy 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating 
towards  Wittemberg.  But  a  German  aimy,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with 
haggage  and  artillery,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  iiul 
just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  leas 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  takir^ 
advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  ridine  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious 
words  to  do  tneir  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
aimies  advanced  to  the  chai^ge.  As  the  day,  which  uad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  correspondiiifi;  to 
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the  tone  of  their  minds ;  the  Saxoao,  suifmsed  aiid  disboartcncd,  felt  paki 
at  beini^  exiHMcd  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  ;  the  IniperialtbtA,  beioe 
iiow  secure  that  the  pn>testant  forces  could  not  escape  fmrn  them,  njciced 
at  the  rrturri  uf  surMiine,  as  a  certain  prcsaec  of  victor)'.  The  sliock  o( 
battle  would  not  have  been  lon^  cioubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  whicb 
the  elector  displayed,  tof^etber  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  appmach  of  the  enemy  rendered  an  eng^agement  cer- 
tain, and  cut  off*  all  po«sibilitv  of  hesitation,  nad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  tnmps.  They  repulsed  the  Hungarian  light-bone  who 
began  tlie  attack,  an<f  received  witn  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  charge ;  but  as  these  were  the  tlower  ot'  the  Imperial 
army,  wore  coininanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  ibught  under  tbe 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxoas  soon  b<*gan  to  give  way,  ami  the  light  troopi 
ralfyiiK^  at  the  same  time,  and  falling  on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became 
^neral.  A  small  Ixxly  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
t()U(^)t  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  thf'ir  master  by  retiring  into  the  tore>t ;  but  l)eing  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per- 
ceiving all  n>si:«tance  to  l>e  vain,  surnffMlered  himself  a  i)ris«M>cr.  He  wan 
cofiducted  immediately  towards  the  emrK'mr,  w  hom  he  founfl  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  hatth?  in  the  full  exultation  of 
success,  ami  n^ceiving  tlie  congratulations  of  his  otficers,  upon  this  complete 
victory  obtained  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unlbrtuiiate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector^  l)ehaviour  was  equally  magnaninwius 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  be  approached  his  c<inquen>r  with- 
out any  ot'  the  sullenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captivr  ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  dii^nity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mi«<>ioi),  unl>ecoTning  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  (lemian 
primrs.     ♦•The  fortune  of  war,**  said  hr, ''has  made  me  v«»ur  prisoner, 

most  irrarious  emperor,  ami  I  hope  to  l>e  tn-ateii" Here  (.'hariea  harshly 

iiiternipted  him  :  **  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknt>wled?ed  to  be  em|>erur  ? 
Charles  of  (ihent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  Vou  sliall  lie 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  Words  he  turned  Irom  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  kinp;  of  the  Koinaas  added 
repn>aches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more  ungenerous  and 
in«»ulting.  Tbe  elector  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection*  accompanied  tlie 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  awl  a  greater  numl)er 
taken  prisoners.  About  four  hun«lfed  kept  in  a  body,  anil  escai>ed  to 
WittemlM»rB:,  leather  with  tlie  electoral  prince,  wlio  bad  likewise  l>een 
woiinderi  in  the  action.  After  renting  two  days  in  the  tleld  of  battle^ 
partly  to  refn'«h  his  army,  and  partly  to  receive'  the  deputies  of  tlie  adja- 
cerit  towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  bv  submitting 
to  his  will,  theempemr  becran  to  move  towanis  W  itteml>enr,  that  he  migiit 
tenninate  tlie  war  atonce,  l>y  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  uniurtuiMtc 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  »>rt  of  triumrh,  and  exfiosed  ever)-  where, 
a«  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afllictii^  to  them, 
who  ))oth  honoured  and  loved  him  ;  though  the  insult  w  as  <u  far  from  sub- 
duing his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and 
compor^ure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  tbe 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  stit)ngest  cities  in  Gennany,  and  could  nut 
be   taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  eniperur 
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inarched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that  while  the  conster- 
nation occasioned  by  his  Tictoiy  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  m^t 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's 
wife,  a  woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband's  mis- 
fortune, endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  ranky  as  th^ 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a  prisoDer» 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhaoitants,  no  less  than  the  strer^h  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  form  necessary.  AAcr  such  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have  bees 
disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though  at  the  same  time  the  empezbr 
was  destitute  of  every  thing  req^uisite  for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  fumish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  thiif 
Charles  ^ave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
peared, that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions 
which  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  hb 
power  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely  down  thft 
Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittembcrg ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  ioroe 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories  and  tba 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfcldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  eleo- 
toral  troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charles  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  ^iloren 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  aeain  refused  to  complyv 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  heroostinacy.  To  convince 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceedir^s  against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  stratagm 
was  barbarous.  Instead  of  consulting  the  states  of  tlie  empire,  or  remit" 
ting  the  cause  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German  coimitutioiH  , 
might  have  legally  tiiken  cognizance  of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial, 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrclentiiy 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  lOlI 
This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  chai^^e  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  whioi 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperoTf 
and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid. 
But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly  con 
victed  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  heii^ 
l^headed.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing^ 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  his  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  aller  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings :  **"  It  is  easy,  continued  he,  to  com- 
prehend his  scheme.    1  must  die,  because  Wittemoeig  will  not  sunender ; 
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mid  I  »Im1I  lay  down  my  life  with  plcasurp,  if,  by  that  sacrifice^  I  can  pre- 
jiprvi"  thf  <lii{iiity  (if  my  hou^e,  »fid  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance 
whi(  h  lM*l(»inr«'  to  thnn.  Would  to  (iod  th;it  this  sentence  may  not  affect 
mv  w'liv  .ml  rhildrrn  more  than  it  intimidates  me!  and  that  they,  for  the 
9 .live  of  ad' i in;;  a  few  days  to  n  lite  alntady  t<io  lori^,  may  rK)t  reiKniiKrrr 
honours  and  t<rrritories  which  they  were  l>om  to  possess!''*  JJe  th<*n 
tiinieil  to  his  anta^(»nist,  whom  ho  challen<rcd  to  continue  the  ^me.  He 
pi:iy<:d  with  his  u>ual  attention  and  ingenuity,  and  haviivc  l>eat  Ernest, 
exprr^ivTMl  nil  the  >atisfactlon  which  is  commonly  felt  on  ^ainin«r  such  victo 
rics.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  th.it  he  mitrht  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  rclig;iou«  exercises  as  were  pn)|Krr  in  his 
sitintiori.t 

It  \\.!s  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  account 
of  th»!  rlrrtor's  darwjer  wa<»  receiveil  in  WiilenilM'rjr.  Sybilla,  wlio  had 
supported  wjth«>i]rh  undaunted  fortitude  her  huMlKirnl^s  misfortunes  while 
she  ini;i'j:iiH>d  that  tlu-y  could  Ttwch  iki  farther  than  to  diminish  his  p<»wer 
or  territories,  lelt  all  her  ri'solution  fail  as  sxm  as  his  life  was  threatened. 
Soliritoiis  to  save  that,  she  despisMfd  every  other  ciMisideration ;  and  was 
will  in;;:  to  make  any  sarritire,  in  onler  to  appease  an  incenseti  conqueror. 
At  tln»  sauH^  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Hran<lenbure:,  ami 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  tlie  true  motives  of 
hJH  \iol('nt  pn)cei>dings  a^inst  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
to  yuan'  his  lite.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
for  ni<  >ister,  and  re^rd  for  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  others  an>aded 
the  uiiivcrs^d  repnxirh  that  the^  would  incur,  if,  after  having  boasted  so 
oi'ten  of  the  nmplf>  security  which  tlie  empemr  had  promised  them  with 
n'SfX'ct  to  their  nOi^ion,  tne  first  eflfect  of  their  union  with  him  should  l)e 
the:  puMic  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  juMly  held  in  reverence  as  the 
most  /caluus  protector  of  the  pn)testant  cau«e.  Maurice,  in  particular* 
Inre-i  iw  that  he  must  Ix^come  the  object  of  det(*station  to  the  Saxoitt,  and 
could  iM'Vf-r  h«»pe  to  povem  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
by  tht'rn  as  acrc«ary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  in  order  that  lie 
miirlit  olitnin  po<se<4ion  of  his  domini<His. 

While  they,  l"nM:i  such  various  mi)tives  solicited  Charles,  with  the  mosl 
rani(><<t  ini]H>rtunity,  iKtt  to  execute  tlie  sentence ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chil- 
dren, mniured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
IKI  cunr«'s<«ion  that  would  extricate  him  cHit  of  the  present  dan^r,  aiKl 
deliver  them  fmm  their  fears  and  aiignii^h  on  his  account.  The  em|M>n»r, 
perceivinir  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  be^an  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  decrees  from  his  former  rigour,  aiHl  allowed 
himself  to  soften  into  promises  ot  clemency  and  fon^ivene»s  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submittinfi:  to  reasonable 
terms.  Tlie  elector,  on  wnom  the  consideratii>n  of  what  he  might  suffer 
bim^elf  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  thc>  tears  of  his  wife  whom 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  tlie  entreaties  of  his  I'amily.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation 
[May  19],  which  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  ns  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor*!  bands,  to  be  disposed  of 
entirely  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the  Imperial  troops  in 
p(»«ses>ion  of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  andGotba;  that  he  slxHild  set 
AllK-rt  of  Rrarolenbur^  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  derrf*es  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refonna- 
tion  the  emperor  should  itiake  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that  be 
should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
enter  into  no  tllltnce  for  the  future,  in  which  they  were  not  comprebeoded. 

•  Ttan.  I.  Ml  t  fliravH 
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In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  j>osteriUr  the  city  of  Gotha  and 
its  territories,  together  witli  an  annual  pension  of  fiity  thousand  florinSfpay 
able  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a 
sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  hb  debts. 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clog&;ed  with  the  mortifyir^  condition  of 
his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner  auriner  the  rest  of  his  life.*  To  the 
whole,  Charles  had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion ;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  t^  objects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
nim  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittemberg,  the  emperor 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession 
of  that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  maonert 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retain- 
ing of  Saxony  would  nave  been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  as  this 
scheme  ivas  not  then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  dis- 
close it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice 
at  this  i nocture,  by  such  a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  promises  which 
had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  aims ;  and  though 
now  led  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  ieeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent:  his 
subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  nafe 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  (rom  a 
party  whose  strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
might  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  beiqg 
effectually  supported  by  the  king  of  France.  The  land^ve  thought  not 
of  any  thing  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con* 
stemation  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  iavourable  terms  from  the  emperor  whom  be 
viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a  necessity  of  submittii^. 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnitving,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  emperor's  power ;  by  boasting,  on  the  other,  of  nis  own  interest 
with  his  victorious  ally ;  and  by  representing  the  advantageous  conditians 
which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.    Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 

Elace  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
rine  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperoi^ 
exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  deoencyf  nor  the 
maxinris  of  justice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  pit)of  which  he 
had  given  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full  into 
his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun ;  seeminf^  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  armsy 
than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolutioni  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  impatient  spirit,  finetted  by'djwppoiiknientSy 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  delibtratrsumy  of  Iho 
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enemy  %  jK>\vor,  :is  will  as  his  own  weakness,  hjs  doubts  and  fean  returned 
\i}Hm  Wmu  :tii  1  t«i;;(;ther  with  them  tlic  ^I)irit  of  iHrgotiating^,  and  the  desire 
of  arcntninodation. 

M.iuricr  .irid  the  elector  of  BrawltMihui^  acted  a**  mediators  Ijctween  him 
and  the  <'in|!or(ir;  and  after  all  that  the  former  had  Vaunted  of  his  influ- 
enrt',  the  ronliti«)ns  j»rescribeil  to  the  laiMl)(ravc  were  extren»ely  rigorous. 
Tho  a^tick'^  with  n'^anl  to  his  renouinrin^  the  lea^rue  of  Smalkalde,  ac 
kriDwIr-'i^inir  thr;  em[)eror*s  authority,  and  submittin;]^  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Ifiip^rl  tl  (-h:imh(.T,  wt-re  thtf  s;uno  which  had  been  imi)oscd  on  the  elector 
of  S.ixntiy.  ]^"<!ides  tiiOMs  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  peisoii  and 
tcrrilorif's  to  the  (Mn|>i*nir;  to  iinplore  Inr  pardon  on  Iiis  kiM.'es ;  to  pay  a 
hun«lr('<l  and  fifty  thoiKjiid  cniwiis  towanls  defraying  the  expen*^e^  of  the 
war  ;  to  detnoMih  the  lortific.it  i(»n!)  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one  ;  to  nbli;re  the  i^irrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  o;ith  of  Adi'lity 
to  the  ein}>eior  ;  tn  allow  a  free  i):issig;e  thrr»u;cb  his  territories  *.o  the  Im 

fieri.d  tniops  as  often  as  it  shall  I>e  demanded;  to  deliver  up  all  his  artil 
ery  .-md  ammunition  to  the  (Mni>enir ;  to  s<'t  at  liLcrly,  without  ransom, 
llcnry  of  RriiM>wirk,  toi^ether  with  the  other  pri>oiM!rs  whom  \h)  hail 
taken  iliiriniT  the  war;  am!  neither  to  tike  arms  himselt',  nor  to  ]>«rnnit  any 
of  his  Miltjert^  to  serve  against  the  em|>erx>r  or  his  allies  for  the  I'ulure.* 

Tilt:  lamiicrive  rjtiri<Ml  lhe«i<.*  articles,  thouj^h  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  >tipubtion  with  re^anl  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  tn  ated,  ainl  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor*s  mercy.  Nece»ity, 
however,  comi)olled  him  to  give  Lis  as>ent  to  them.  Charles,  wIh>  had 
assumed  th(;  hauu:hty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror,  ever  since  the  re- 
dui'tion  ntSaxoiiy,  insisted  on  unconditional  hubmission,  anti  would  ])ennit 
nothitiiT  to  bf>  added  to  the  tenns  which  he  had  prescrib<.'d,  that  could  in 
any  dc^n^e  limit  the  fulness  of  his  |x>wer,or  n^strain  him  I'rom  behaving  at 
he  siw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  bi»  dis- 
posal. Hut  though  he  woiild  not  \ouchsat'e  to  negotiate  with  tkie  landgrave 
on  such  a  footing  of  equality,  as  to  sufl'er  any  article  to  be  inserted  among 
th<)«'  wlii«  li  he  had  dictated  to  him,  that  could  be  considered  .is  a  fiL>miai 
stipulation  for  the  s(>curity  and  freedoni  of  his  own  person  ;  he,  or  his  mi* 
ni^tf'Pi  in  hi^^naine,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig  and  Maurice  such  full 
intisfaction  with  n'lranl  to  this  (Kiint,  that  they  assured  the  laniigrave,  that 
CharU":  would  lM*have  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  tlic  duke 
of  Wuitembrn;,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  be  had  niailc  his  sub- 
mi<<sii)n,  to  n'tuni  to  his  own  territori4's.  l'|>on  finding  the lamlgrave  to  be 
.•^till  pi)<i<c>r:(d  with  his  fonncr  suspicion^  of  the  emp<fi\ir*s  intentions,  a  rnl 
unwillirnr  to  tni^t  verbal  or  ambi$iK>us  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  such 
e<»*iential  concern  .is  his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  lond  signed  by  them 
both,  containing  tlie  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatso- 
ever was  ofTenMl  to  his  person,  during  his  inteniew  with  the  emperor, 
they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hiivU  to  l>e  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  sltould 
treat  him.t 

'J1iis  together  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  performing  what  was 
contained  in  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubt< 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessnr)*  to  get  over  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Im|)erial  camp  at  HalJe  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occurreil  which  rr\ived  his  Mi>piciorH  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as 
h<*  was  aUttit  to  enter  the  chamlM^r  of  pn*sence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submi^-ion  to  tlie  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  be  badf  ap- 
prrjved  of  was  put  into  bis  hands,  in  order  that  be  might  ratity  tbem  anew. 
Upon  penising  them,  be  perceived  that  the  imperialministen  bad  added 
two  new  articles  ;  one  importing,  Ual  if  any  dispute  ibould  arise  cooccm- 
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\ng  the  meaning  of  the  former  conditions,  the  emperor  should  haTe  the 
ri^ht  of  putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  reason- 
able ;  the  other,  that  the  landsrrave  was  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  unworthj  artifice,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  was  eng^rossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that  humiliating 
ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform,  filled  the  lam^rave  with  indignatioiiy 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  which 
his  temper  was  prone.  With  soroe  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandeobuig 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  tnat  be 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

I'his  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been  declared  neceasaiy 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  Tne  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  ot  Brunswick,  lately 
the  land^ave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spec- 
tator of  his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
pap<^r  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  he  bad 
been  gi!ilty ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
most  severe  punishment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  be  disposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure ;  a  submissive  petition 
for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperor't 
clemency;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  lilie 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  woukl  be  confirmed, 
and  would  even  aerive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitode  which 
must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart.  While  the  chanceuor  was  leadkig 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  landgrave  ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerfiil  as  well  as 
high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beinp 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in  tbeir 
m  inds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty  unfeeling  composure ;  and 
presorvin|!^  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretanes 
to  read  his  answer :  the  tenor  of  which  was.  That  though  he  miefat  have 
justly  inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several 
princes  in  bchalt  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac* 
knowledgments,  he  would  nut  deal  with  him  accoraing  to  the  rimir  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  suhscriued.  The  moment  the  sccretaiybad 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  pve  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  desire  nim  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having  ventured 
to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss 
his  hand,  flattering  himself,  that  his  guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  be 
might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  Biit  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  per- 
ceivii«:  that  this  familiarity  would  be  oficnsive  to  the  emperor,  interposed, 
and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  dukt 
of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castJe. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respeetMd 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest.  But  af>er  supper,  while  he  was  em^^  ia 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  lo 
them  the  emperor's  orders,  tbat  the  landgrave  must  remain  a 
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in  Ihrtt  pinro  iiiiflfr  tlm  c*u.<<tr><ly  of  a  Sj);inisli  (rtjnnl.  As  thr^  had  iM>t 
liitlicrtu  ciitiTtaiiU'ii  th(*  unt>i  tlNtant  siis{)icioii  ol'the  empen)r's  >inrf*rily  or 
rccdtiiilc  ()('  iiiU'iitioii,  llnrir  sumriM;  was  exressive,  aiui  their  indiiriiatiiMi 
not  ifiteiior  to  it,  on  di^coxcrint;  how  ^a-atly  tht^y  had  l)ceii  <lcci'i\eJ  tiM*in- 
sf'lvv^,  and  how  iiitainou>ly  ahiis<>d,  in  having  hccn  made  the  instruments  of 
tif-riMvin;;  and  niiniiuc  tiM'ir  I'rimil.  'i'hoy  had  rrcouRie  tu  C4>m plaints',  to 
ai-jTUiiiriits  anfl  to(Mitrcati<'«*.  in  onlcr  to  savr*  thomH*lves  fmm  tktt  dJMirrfce, 
and  to  cxtricatcr  him  iMit  c»l'  the  wnrtclH'd  .sitnatirm  into  which  lie  had  \H*vn 
iM'tnyi'il  liy  too  irrrat  ((MifKhMMrir  in  thcMn.  Hut  the  duke  ot*  Alva  remahN'd 
inlltAJhiH,  and  pleaded  the  iN*r(*v>ity  orexecutin^r  the  ein(*<.Tnr*sa»nuiiands. 
hy  Ihi^  tiiuf  it  ^lew  late,  ainl  the  lan<!:i:ra\fs  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
h.id  p.io^fd.  ih»rilnMde<l  tiK'  siuin;  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prc*p:ircd  for 
ih'parliniT.  wImmi  the  fatal  onier>  w«*n;  intimated  to  him.  H«*  wa;<  Mnirk 
diiKih  at  tir^t  with  aMcHiisliment,  hut  alter  liein^  silent  a  few  moment*^,  he 
hntke  out  into  all  llie  violent  e\pir.s*«iniLS  whiih  horror,  at  injuMice  at  <  f>!ii- 

{M-iiccj  with  fraud,  naturally  Auux<-'>ts.  lie  com  pi  ail  km!  ,  he  exjxMulated, 
ir  e\'r). limed  ;  sometimes  inveii^hins:  a£r:nn*>t  the  ein{H'rorV  artifices  a^^ 
unworthy  ni  a  i;n!at  and  treiHTous  prince ;  .sometimes  censurin;;  the  credu- 
lily  of  hi^  friends  in  tnMiiui:  to  Chnrhs's  insidious  j>n»miH's :  >«»melimes 
chirLriim:  them  with  meaniN"*s  in  .st(N)pin;f  to  lend  their  a^siMaiue  towunls 
the  ('\e(  iiliun  of  such  a  |XTfidious  arid  dishonour! hie  scheiru* ;  and  in  the 
end  he  requlri'd  them  to  rememlier  their  en^caconient'^  to  hi^  childreiu  ami 
in^t^itly  to  hiifil  them.  'J'hey.  atter  crivinir  way  lor  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  hi>  pa^^ion,  >olemnly  a^^serti'd  their  own  innocence  and  upri^iit  intentitin 
ill  tli>-  whuje  trar.s.irtiun,  and  eiM'oiini^ed  him  to  hope,  that  as  hmhi  as  they 
Siw  tiie  empei-or,  they  would  tthtain  n'die.^s  of  an  injury  which  atfected 
iheirowii  honour,  ih>  le><  tii.tri  it  did  hi-*  lilnTty.  At  the  same  time,  ii;  onler 
tn  -iNtthe  his  ra::e  and  impatience.  M:iuricc  n-maiiN.*d  with  him  durin*^  the 
niL'.iit  in  th«'  a|>aitmeiit  when*  he  w:th  contlned.* 

Next  mornmsr*  the  elector  and  .Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emp«-n»r, 
re|»ii'HMiliriu:  the  infamy  ti»  which  they  would  lK•«'X|Hl^^Ml  thmuish^Nit  <ier- 
in.iii\.  if  the  l.ind>rr.tve  were  ih  !  uihmI  in  cu*>tody  :  that  they  wduM  rnit  lia\e 
.id\  ImmI,  nor  Would  he  hirii>elf  h.ive  consented  to  an  inti'r\i<'W.  if  they  had 
su-^jMM'tefl  tluit  the  l«)>s«it  htf  lilK.*rty  was  l«>  he  the  roiiM^jueme  ol  hi-  sul»- 
mi«*>inn  ;  th.it  they  wt-re  hound  to  procure  his  release,  ha\inir  pli-.:lited 
tUt  ir  I  iisli  to  th.it  elfe<  t.  and  en:;ai*ed  their  o\%n  perM»ns  as  sureties  tor  hi«». 
('li.rili-  li^teiH'd  to  their  eanie>t  nMiMin^tr.mces  with  tin*  utmost  co«iIik"*»«. 
\->  he  now  <'!iH>d  IK)  liHii^er  in  iN*ed  ut  their  services,  they  had  tlie  inoilili- 
eat:<  n  loiin-l  Mi.it  their  tonm:roli^e<pii>'U>iK-^s  wa«  fonfotton,  .uid  littli'  n-i:;inl 
p.iiil  ti»  till  ir  i  I  lit  TCI"-"  Ion.  He  w.*>  iicnoraiit,  he  tol«l  them,  of  tl»eir  paili- 
<ul.ii  «ir  f>iiv.ttr  transact ioiK  \%ith  the  |:mdirr.\e«  iH»r  was  his  ctHidiict  to  lie 
n  .:iil.i!«  d  hy  any  eiii;,iir»Msents  into  uhich  they  had  thi>ui:ht  tit  to  enter; 
lli>><i^i]  ti>  knew  wr'i!  wh.it  he  himself  had  pR)mi>ed,  which  was  not  that 
til*  iiiiiiji  i\t  ^linuld  he  exe'iipt  tioin  all  n^lraint,  hut  that  he  should  iHit 
Ih-  k«-]ti  :i  pri^oiK:r  diirinir  li!t  .\  JIavin;::  said  this  with  a  fK'remptorx'  and 
d>  ( t«i\t'  ttiiif,  he  put  an  end  to  the  cunterence  ;  and  they  M;ein^  ik»  prx»h.f 

■**:-i.|    C.:i.     Thinn   J.  u    H7.     S:ruv.  (.'nf  p.  Hut.  (M-mi.  ii    HCV 

'  \ii->r>ii-)«  |ii4>  !•  {.il  hi>'>irMiH  nf  •^•i-ii  nn'm-,  iiif  rrii|Miiir  i:i  lit*  frr.tty  with  fhi-  laiii1i;rn«v, 
Wi,ii.!.i'<ii  I  1 1'  II-  mki.IiI  ii.»idi-iuiii  tiiiii  III  :iiiy  |iri«iri  lltn  m  •■t-Tiiiiiie  tl>i-  ilftil,  w  tin  ii  ttiUH'ittm 
iti  !!.•  i.>  iiii.iM  r  iii^'n  iti"  liii{iiri:ii  iiiiIiMim  <  irAiiiiulviitIv  vuU>]ilulitl  iIm'  Wful  ^ri^"r.  iii*ti  jj  i-f 
#1111.-  •  .  ,|i<i|  xUn<  tin-  In  ill \.  |ii  filili''  <>r.1  [•iniiil-*'rt).it  liroluillld  t:iil  V  tlHailliii  i;i  dJijir|i*l^>'i.  t**')!- 
lanifl  •iiiit  .iiii  iiL'U'  iiH'tit  ihet  III  fihiiuld  nnt  1^'  (it-Yriiiirt]  ill  fr^ftHiil  Iiii|<i44iiiiiii-iii.  Hut  nii'ii  ••«, 
riiiiiii  rii  |i>r  iii'io'u.ii  k:i>>\\i«ilKf  Biiil  mtii-Ml  .icnirait.  luitr  tiilhit  m  i|ih-«iiiiii  Utv  irulJi  *^  tuu 
C'linii  ••ii*ii>fv  rii«-«ili  rii->  of  S|f  iii;tii  Willi  ii->jaril  In  «,  ■«  wril  v  lit  n«>t  Ik-iiii;  iiifm^nHil  in  tfip 
WiiMi-*  III*  iiiori.ii^  wlii'li  Ik  hi«  |HiMi€hi<,1  riinri-riiiiir  iIh-  lanitcfiivt*'»  tmprtfMniinml.errBti  via  roar 
tbin  ••|iiiii->M.  Hill  a«  M  \r(Bl  biailt*  wlita  li  I  iHilain  tin'  iiifonnainB  iwcr««r}-  toward* i1imi»m*ic  iIim 
aoi  It  With  a<  riira<'\ ,  -ir  •  uiiitfn  In  iIh-  firrtiian  laiiciiafr,  whi-'h  Idnmif  umlt nitatiJ,  I  cjiiuoi  |tfi^ 
u lid  till iM|iiin  tiiiii  lhi«  inaiiri  uiili  iIh-  -atiH*  |4i'<-|p|«m  tth-n-wlth  {  havi>  •  inji iivi-urrd  I'l  «rtil» 
ftane  ntiitr  «iiiiirii\i  rii«J  inriawimh  tmrv  ofriirn>d  in  the  rvmnte  of  tUa  lilMur}.  ttw  Biniv. 
Corp  ItiJl     Mi«liitiu-i£crlea,llHi.vul-|i.p.  141,ltf2.    £B|Lc4kkMl, 
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bility,  at  that  time,  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  emperor,  wbc 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obstinately  bent 
on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  The  disappointment  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  promised 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  their  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  reecard  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nothing  farther,  he  would  instantly  give 
orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting:  the  landerave 
by  an  officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  sen'e  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  fin>t  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
his  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could«give 
offence.  This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced 
no  effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  being 
carried  about,  together  with  the  degiaded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the 
emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimityp  with  which  the  elector  bore  those  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and 
impatience.  His  active  impetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and 
reflection  upon  the  shameful  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
still  detained  in  it,  dn>ve  him  ot'ten  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touchea  with 
such  an  insult  onercd  to  tlie  (icrmanic  Ixxiy,  and  mumiurca  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  Thev  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  attected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogating  to  hiiiiH'lf  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rieour.  He  onlered  his 
troops  to  seize  tlie  artilleiy  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of 
five  hundre<l  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  the  l-«w-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  spread  by  this  means  tlie  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  sene 
as  monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  (l(^*med  invincible 
He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  raorK;y,  as  well  uiK>n 
those  who  had  ser\'ed  him  with  fidelity  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  nad 
been  in  arms  against  him  ;  upon  the  former,  asiheir  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common 
benefit,  ought  to  be  earned  on  at  the  common  charge  ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion,  hy  these  exactions,  he 
amnassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodigkxis  in  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy .  But  so  general  was  the  oon- 
stemation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  tueli 
the  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  coromaodt; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  gtmHtr 
alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habitoated,  duriof  Mfjiw 
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(,  to  consider  the  Imperial  authority  as  neither  extensive  nor  formidable 
This  discontent  and  resentment,  bow  industriously  soever  they  concealed 
them,  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence* 

While  Charles  ^ave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people,  Fei^ 
dinand  treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  grater  r^^r.  That 
kir^dom  possessed  pnvileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions  were  established.  The  pm» 
ros:ative  of  their  king^  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective* 
Feniinand,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  irilii 
ovcry  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  S6civj^ 
of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  they  were  extremely  attached, 
lie  soon  began,  however,  to  be  wcaiy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circum 
strribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos* 
ttrity ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  fonner  engagements,  he  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations ;  tEat,  instead  of  an  elective 
kim^dom,  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had  lon^  enjoyed* 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  ha  vine  embraced  tne  doctnnes  of  the 
retonnery,  the  seeds  of  which  John  nuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  precedin^^  century, 
the  desire  of  acquiring  religious  liberty  ming^d  itself  with  their  zeal  dot 
their  civil  riehts;  ana  these  two  kinured  passkms  heightening,  as  usual, 
«r.ich  otluT^s  lorce,  precipitated  them  immediately  iMto  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  toscne  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  but  having  entelfcd  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  c^ 
^AxiMiy,  they  had  bound  themsf^lvcs,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defeml 
tht'ir  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileges  as  they  thought  necessaiy  towards  perfecting  the 
r>resf;nt  model  ot  their  government,  or  rendering  it  more  permanent. 
Phey  (i)osc  (^aspar  Phliig,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to  he  their  general ; 
and  rai.sed  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.  But 
I'ither  fmin  the  weakness  ol  their  leader,  or  from  tlie  dissensions  in  a  great 
unwitfldy  Inxly,  which  having  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  tlie  subsequent  operations  of 
ttif  HoiitMnians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  whkh  they 
t«Kik  their  first  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
long  with  nt*gotialions  and  overtures  of  diflfercnt  kinds,  that  before  they 
<oijld  center  Saxony,  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig  was  fought,  the  elector 
deprived  uf  his  dicnity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  coimned  to  dose 
iustudy.  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The  same 
•ifffd  of  the  emperor  s  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
n-ached  them.  As  .M.M>n  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of 
liiiiterial  trry>ps,  thiy  instantly  disi)erKd,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atotH'  lor  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acouire  some  hope  of  foigiveness  by  a 
prompt  •<ul)mission.  But  Fcrdinami,  who  entered  his  dominions  full  of 
that  implacable  n'>entment  which  inflaroes  monarchs  wliose  autliority  has 
be<^n  (les()iM;d,  was  fK)t  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
tary H'tuniof  reliolliuus  subjects  to  their  duty.  He  even  heard,  unmoved, 
the  entreaties  ainl  tears  of  the  citizeia  of  Prague,  who  appeared  bcfora 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence 
ivhi(  h  he  pronounced  agaia*(t  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity ;  he  abolislied 
many  of  their  privilej^es,  be  abridged  others,  and  new-uKxlelled  the  constH 
tutioo  according  loins  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  Ibuse 
who  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  asiociatMQ  against  him,  and 
punialied  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscatkn  of  their  goods, or  perM- 
tiial  baniibraeut.    He  obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  tveiy  coiiditioo»  to  giye 
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up  their  aims  to  be  deposited  in  forts  where  he  planted  garrisons ;  and  aAer 
disarming  bb  people,  be  loaded  them  with  new  and  exorbitant  taxes. 
Thus,  by  an  ill-conducted  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  extend  their  i)rivilefines, 
the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerogative,  wnen 
they  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those 
liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader  and  more  secure 
foundation.* 

The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued  the 
independent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and 
the  rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  compose 
^ally  the  controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  empire.  He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers 
he  cantoned  in  the  ac^acent  villages :  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  overcome  their  countrymen.  Immediately  after  his 
public  entry,  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  he  intended 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  the  principal  cnurchcs ;  and  his  priests  having,  by  various  cere- 
monies, purified  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  they  re- 
established with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.! 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraordmary ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  affairs  concemini!:  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the 
tear  of  giving  offence  to  the  emperor  by^n  absence  which  lay  open  to 
misconstruction,  brought  together  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attentien 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chiefyr  to  merit  it.  Haviiig 
mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in 
Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  td  those 
evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  their  contro- 
versies,  had,  by  this  time,  undcru:one  a  violent  change.  The  fear  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  emperor's  first  surcesses  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the 
weight  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  n^^ain?'!  whom  he  could 
not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  pn»cautions.  He  foresaw  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  Germany,  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the;  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  in  Trent.*  It  was  dantrennis  to  alh-w  a  monarch,  so 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  this  foniiidable  ent::iiie,  which  he  might 
employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturn  the  papal  authority.  As  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  council  to  some 
city  more  immediately  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  agreatei  distance 
from  tlie  terror  of  the  emperor's  anns,  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
hicident  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the  council,  together  with 
tome  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians,  deceived 
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b^  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  legates,  piODOunced  the 
distemper  to  be  infectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  pmlateSy  itruck 
with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  g;one :  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna  [March  ll]^  a  city 
subject  to  the  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  Impenal  interest  warm^ 
opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessitVt  and  founded  on  false  or 
frivolous  pretexts.  All  the  Spanish  prelates,  ana  roost  of  the  Neapo^tan, 
by  the  eni{)eror*s  express  command, remained  at.  Trent:  the  rest^o  (he 
number  ot  thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates  to  oologna.  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  pope^s 
authority ;  while  tl)e  other  accused  themof  beinr  so  far  intimidated  oy  the 
fears  of  imap:inary  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  consulta- 
tions could  pruve  of  no  service  towards  re-estaoliflliing  peace  and  order  in 
Germany.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  Paul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  sa^^acity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquire  the  din^ction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  reg^ard  to  a  request,  the 
object  of  which  was  ^o  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the 
one  and  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  event 
happen<.'(i  which  wiilencd  the  breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope 
utterly  aversf>  from  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor. 
Charles,  as  h.is  l>oen  airead>r  obsened,  had  so  vblently  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Famcse,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  nim  the  inves- 
titure of  Pnnna  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever'«ince  that  time 
with  all  the  vi«rilaiiro  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revengii^  that 
injury.  H<;  had  <  iideavourt^d  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open  hostilities 
against  tlie  <Mni)en)r,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  (lis  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  tnose  whom  be 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured,  he  did  eveiy  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Gonzaea,  i^rneinor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  hb  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Andrew  I>oria,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Dona  pos- 
sessed a  ;rnMt  decree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  aiM  confidence.  Ifis 
malevol(>n(  e  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  Dot  he  more  desin)us  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  than  Gonzaga  and 
Ooria  wrre  to  be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese, 
by  the  pn>tli:^ary  of  ni^i  life,  and  by  enormities  of  e%'ery  Kind,  equal  to 
ihu^c  eoiiiinitted  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  dlograceU  human  nature, 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it-was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  he  lawi'iilly  attempteti  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon 
found  amoii^  his  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed 
ft  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a  service.  As  Famese,  animated 
with  the  ie.tlnu.^y  whirh  usually  possesses  potty  sovereigns,  had  employed 
all  the  cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby  tiiey  endeavour  to  supply  their  delect 
of  |K)w«T,  in*  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 
govenunent.  five  ni>blemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  com- 
Hned  to  avenge  the  imuries  which  tliey  themselves  had  sufiered,  as  well 
as  thi>*-4>  w  hich  he  h.id  offered  to  their  order.  Tlicy  (brmed  their  plan  in 
conjunction  with  Gonzaga  :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  beoriginallT 
sii^esttd  tht;  scheme  to  tliem,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  propoiea, 
and  roH>i)erated  in  carrying  it  ttii.  They  concerted  all  toe  pievious 
steps  with  such  foresight,  comluctcd  their  intriKues  with  such  aecracytind 
displayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  of  tbeur  dea%ii»  that  it  may  be 
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ranked  among  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  m 
histoxy.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  [Sept.  10], 
the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Farnese  resided,  overpowered 
his  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  ann9» 
In  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel, 
from  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal  concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  beea 
(ired  ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult* 
they  saw  the  lifeless  Dody  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable  had  he  become, 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  ot' 
fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
was  genera],  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble  ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
uened. 

Before  next  mominff,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  had  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor^s  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
in  the  possession  of  then'  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  bj;  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Farnese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infaroou« 
vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gronzaga,  in 
open  consistoiy,  of  having  committed  a  cniel  murder,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  oi  the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both  ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of  Gon- 
zaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  ^ndson, 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willing  not  onl3r  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  being  accessary  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opportunity  of  seiziif 
it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-Iaw  of  the  inheri- 
tance which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  bis  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  coasideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  pruoence,  that  he  was  eager  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor,  in  order lo  oe  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son,  and  to  recover  the  ir}heritance  wrested  Irom  his  family.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  be  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  ioin  in  an  offensive 
league  against  Charles.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  tnat  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
liJi  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  fougnt  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that 
countr)',  as  well  to  preser\e  it  from  being  conquered,  as  to  ^ain  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  inonarcny,  by  marrying  his  son  the 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  manilcst  advantages,  the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the  remote  prospect  of  beneSt  from 
an  alliance  dependir^  upon  the  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  iburicoiCy 
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nho  had  nothin:^  at  heart  but  the  grati6cation  of  his  own  private  resent- 
moot.  Irittcail,  thcrelorc,  of  rushing  headlonfc  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
Henry  amused  the  pope  with  9uch  general  professions  and  promisest  as 
mt^ht  keep  him  t'n)m  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
difercnces  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
eii|ra;::(>nM.'nt  as  miu:ht  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
pr<^ripitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Vene- 
tians, thoir^h  much  alanned  at  seeing  Placcntia  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, irnitatiMi  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly 
revml)le<l  the  spirit  which  usually  reji^ulated  their  own  conduct.* 

Hut  thouL^h  the  po|ie  I'ound  that  it  was  not  iif  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
di  ittrly  the  llaines  ot  war,  he  did  not  ibn^et  the  iniuries  which  he  was 
ohliired  for  the  pre«riit  to  endure  ;  resentment  sett Icif  deeper  in  his  mind, 
and  !)ccarne  n)f)n'  ranconHis  in  pn)ponion  as  l»c  felt  the  difficulty  of  grati- 
fvin.c  it.  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
the  ilcsirf-  ot  verureanre  at  its  height,  tliat  the  diet  of  Au^bun?9  by  the 
enipi TurN  command,  i>etitioned  the  pnpe,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic linilv.  ti)  enjiiin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bolo^^ia  to  return 
aicairi  to  Trent,  and  to  reiH'w  their  del  ilM' rat  ions  in  that  place.  Charles 
Ind  \}*'*'\i  :i\  ^reat  pain*  in  brin^in^  the  mcmhcfra  to  join  in  thin  request. 
Ilavirc^  o!i5tTvird  a  considerable  variety  of  sentiments  amon^  the  nrotes- 
t.HiN  u  jih  n'^pect  to  the  MibmisNiim  wfiirh  he  had  requirr'd  to  the  decrees 
of  tiif  rduncil.  some  of  them  biMiu:  altosretlier  intractable,  while  others 
wen*  riMily  tn  arkno\vled«ce  its  ricrht  of  juris<iiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
ho  frnpliivcil  ail  his  aildre><t  in  order  to  p^ain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
thrc.itfiif-  1  nil!  overawed  the  elerti»r  I'alatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  th»>  fill  pen  >r  mi;rht  inflict  on  him  the  fnjnishment  to  which  he  had 
niadf  hini^t'lf  liable  by  th»*  assistance  that  he  had  triven  to  the  confede- 
r.itr«*  ui"  Srii.ilkahle.  The  ho|>e  of  pn>rurinp  lilK-rty  for  the  landfrravc, 
ti<<-tlii'r  with  th<*  formal  rontirmation  of'  hi.s  own  electoral  dignity,  o%'er- 
(Miitc  ^I  inrioe*s  scruples  or  prevented  hitn  from  op|>osing  what  Ke  knew 
wm:j|.1  be  airn-eable  to  the  em{)eror.  The  elector  of  Hrandenburgh,  less 
intluincfd  l>y  reliirious  zeal  than  any  prince  of  that  aiire,  was  easily  induced 
to  iriiit.itf  their  exam^)le,  in  a.«^^ntiiig  to  all  that  the  emperor  required. 
The  iirputic<  of  the  cities  remaiiH'd  stii!  to  be  brought  over.  They  were 
nion*  ttiiarinii^  of  their  principles,  and  thoucrh  every  thing  that  could 
opcratr  f-itli«T  on  their  hopet  or  fear*  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  the^ 
wtMjKl  i)iiirMi«e  was.  to  acknowledge  the  jiirisiliction  of  the  council,  if 
etTrctiiii  pro\ision  were  nude  tor  ^ecuriiu;  to  the  divines  of  all  parlies 
five  arcco^  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
yxMiiN  in  i-iiiitroversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usage 
of  the  piiriiitivc  rliurch.  Hut  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
rjti«Mi  vv  t>  pnwiiled  to  tlie  enii>eror, he  ventured  to  )mt  in  practice  a  very 
extraonlin  try  artifice.  Without  reading  the  pai>er,  or  taking  any  notice 
of  the  (itndition^  on  which  they  had  insisted,  lie  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  thfv  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  il(|iiiii(>*(  for  iheir  full  aiui  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
r<n]ii(  il  {Oct.  ^*].  The  deputies,  though  astonishetl  at  what  they  had 
hetrd.  did  not  attempt  to  »'t  him  right,  l)olb  parties  being  better  pleased 
that  the  matter  shoulil  remain  under  this  state  of  ambiguity,  than  to  push 
fur  .111  explanation,  which  mu«t  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
hj*e  led,  perhaps  to  :i  rupture. t 

Ua\  in^  olitainetl  this  scheming  submission  from  the  memben  of  the  diet 
to  (he  authority  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  their  |)etilion  tor  its  return  to  Trent,    out  the  pope^  from  the  aatit- 
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faction  which  he  felt  in  mortifyinp^  the  ci]ipcKt)r,  as  well  as  fiom  his  own 
aversion  to  what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  hit 
petition  should  not  be  ^ntnled ;  thoup:h,  in  oi-dcr  to  avoid  the  imputatioii 
of  being  influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  hac^^^c  address  to  throw  it 
upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request. 
With  this  view  ha  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet 
[Dec.  20],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legatai 
were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consisteiill]^ 
with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  who^  by  remaiiMff 
there,  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  lirst  repair  to  Bolofpn. 
and  join  their  brethren;  dfid  that,  even  after  their  junction,  the  council 
roul(i  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  ]»rospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeying  its  future 
demies  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  tiiose  which 
it  had  already  passed.* 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
so  reasonable.  But  Cli.irles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  ])ope'8  character  than  to  lie  deceived  by  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he 
knew  that  the  prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overkwkiny:  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  band 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovei^'  of  the  pope*5 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  loncrer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the 
council  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  bis  ov.  n  pl;in,  he  saw  it  to  Ixi  neces- 
sary' that  l^aul  should  not  have  it  in  bis  j»ower  to  turn  against  him  the 
authority  of  so  venerable  an  ass<»mbly.  In  order  to  prev«Mit  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bolc^na  [Jan.  16,  15*|y|,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates,  protested.  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unntcessary,  and  founded  on  tal>e  or  frivolous  pretexts;  tnat  "while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawt'ul  and  scbis- 
matical  conventicle  ;  that  all  its  decisions  ousclit  of  course  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid  ;  and  that  ^ince  tlie  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  empl(»y  all  the  })ower  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  in  onlerto  preserve  it  fnmi  those  calamities  wiih  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  after  [Jan.  "23],  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Home  demanded  an  audience  of  tlu^  |>op<',  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
caniinais,as  well  as  foreign  ministers,  pn)tested  against  the  proceedings  of 
thf^  prelate**  at  Bolotrna,  in  temis  equally  han>li  and  disrespectful.t 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  proceedctl  to  cany  these  threats,  which 
Ifreatly  alarmed  both  the  pope  ana  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  krxnv  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  pnxrure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  i>etition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  regardless  of  their 
entreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  chun^b,  had  relused  to  gratily  them 
by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Tnmt ;  that,  though  all  nope  of 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  lor  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgnu^nt,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at 
present,  distant  and  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  lom 
in  j)ieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controversies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians  ;  that,  moved  by  tlie 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  tlurir  sovereign,  and  to  the  church  as  its 
protector,  he  bad  employed  some  ilivines  of  known  abilities  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  (foctrine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cil, such  as  they  wislied  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  system  was  com* 
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piled  by  Pfiug,  Heldini^,  and  Agrkob^  of  whom  the  two  fonner  were  dig^* 
Ditaries  in  the  Romish  churchy  but  remarkable  for  their  pacific  and  healiue; 
q>irit ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  divine,  suspected,  not  without  reason,  S 
lynriii^  been  gained  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  bis  pajty 
OB  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisboii  io  tlie 
ytar  one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  ibrty-one,  in  order,  to  reconcile  the 
eoolcndiiig  parties,  scr\'ed  as  a  nxxlel  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
BBperor's  situation  was  much  chanf^d  since  tbt  time,  and  he  found  it  no 
lofelKer  necessary  to  manage  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
tliat  iuncture,  the  concessions  in  tiieir  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
nor  (lid  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  conseauence.  The  treatise  con- 
taliied  a  complete  system  of  theology,  conformable  in  almost  every  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  softest  wonis,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity. 
Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popery,  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites,  which  the  protestants  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  oi  God,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as  soom: 
latitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
•od  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  wnich 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
ncrament  of  the  lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving both.  £ven  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  granted  only  tor  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prejudices  ot  their  countrymen.* 

This  sy:*tem  of  doctrine,  known  aftenvards  bv  the  name  of  the  Interim^ 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
lon^r  in  force  thin  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  empcf- 
ror  presi'iited  to  the  diet  [May  15],  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
cere intention  to  re-estabfish  tranc^uiliity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  \\\%  hopes  that  their  adopting  lne:c  regulation  v/ould  contribute^ 
rreatly  to  briri^  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
nie  diet,  acronlirij?  to  fonn.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  tlic  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  tor  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  their 
approl>ation  of  the  system  ot'dfx:trinc  which  had  liecn  read,  together  witli 
tteir  re<^lution  of  conforming  to  it  in  cveiy  particular.  The  whole  a.ssem- 
bly  was  amazed  at  a  rleclaration  so  unprcccdentetl  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  orcsumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of 
the  diet,  \\\nm  a  point  wnich  had  not  hitherto  1)ccn  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate.  But  not  one  nieml)er  had  the  courage  to  contradict  wliat 
the  elector  had  said ;  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
eileiit  through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop*s  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
cnfon  e  th(.'  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.! 

During:  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  ttie  landgrave,  warmly 
•econ<ie<i  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavouied  to  interest  Uie  members  m 
behalf  of  tHat  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Charles,  who  did  iM)t  choose  to  be  bn>ught  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  resi>cctable  body,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  representation«,  laid  ))efore  tlie  aiet  an  account  of  his  tramuictioiis 
with  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to 'detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudeotyas  bt 
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alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  gi?e 
any  good  reason  tor  an  action,  incapable  of  bein^  justified.  But  be  thought 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts  might  be  produced  m  an  assembly  the  roem« 
bers  of  which  were  willing  to  l^  deceived,  and  afraid  of  nothira^  so  much 
as  of  discoverir^  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  colours.  His  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and 
after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  ne  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  im* 
fortunate  prisoner,  the  landgrave *s  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  thif 
inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  nis  gratitude  was  ito 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  io 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordinary  iwmp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart* 
mcnt  in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  couJd 
view  it  from  his  winduws.  Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tran- 
quillity ;  and  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without 
utterir^  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  he  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  cone  ilia  tinjc  schemes,  when  prop<Med  to 
men  iieatod  with  di>put:ition;  buth  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestanfs  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the 
grossest  errors  of  popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  nio^t  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  mermly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instnict  the  igiwrant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  wore  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less 
vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics  rf»<e  to  the  greatest  heiirht.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emoeror's  jin^Lme  encroachment  on  the  «acerdot:il  function,  in  presuming, 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith 
and  to  retrulato  niotles  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  d<jed  to  that 
of  IV.zinh,  \vlu>,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God; 
or  to  tlie  lx»M  attempts  of  thf)«'e  ernj>erors,  who  had  rendered  tlieir 
mernr>r>'  detestable,  by  ende'ivouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
accord iiu>:  to  their  pleasun'.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
their  tear  of  his  nnitntins;  the  examplt;  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  beloiiginu:  to  the  head  of  the  church.  All, 
thert^foRN  contentled  with  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  eccl€*siasti- 
tal  awthnrity  were  im)w  shak(>n,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  over- 
turned by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  m«'t]iod  offiefence  shou[d  be  pro^ 
\  ided.  and  a  vigon)us  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  he 
grew  too  foniiidable  to  br  oppos<*d. 

The  poju',  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  great 
transact i(>ns,  as  well  as  by  a  more  exlensi\e  observntion  of  human  affain, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  <lisccmmcnt,  and  de-rived  comfort  I'rom 
the  very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astonished  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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\je  90  intoxinterl  witli  a  siri;;]^  victon*,  m  to  imapnc  that  be  might  Eire 
law  to  inankiiifi,  and  ilccide  ovfn  in  thoM;  inatteni,  with  regard  to  which 
they  are  most  irnpatirnt  of  duminion.  lie  siw  that  hy  joinii^  any  one  of 
the  ccMitendin^  parties  in  Gennany,  Charlesi  nii;;ht  have  Had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  oppres«*ed  the  other,  hut  that  the  presu motion  of  success  had  now 
innpireil  him  with  the  vain  thouicht  of  his  tjrin;;  uhle  to  domineer  over  l)oth. 
lie  fnrf'tnld  ih:it  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
l>e  of  loru^  duration :  and  that,  for  ihi^  n'as(»n,  there  was  no  need  of  hist 
intcri)osin^  in  ordrr  to  hasten  itH  fail ;  t<»r  as  mioii  as  the  powerl'ul  haiul 
which  iK>w  uplir'ld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  wouid  sink  of  it3  own  accord,  aiHi 
Im'  for;j«»tten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fomi  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  hifl  resolution  of  cariy 
in^  it  into  full  execution.  Rut  tlxHit^h  the  elector  Palatine,  the  electui  oi 
}»r.iniienhup^,  and  Maurice,  influeiirfd  hy  the  same  considerations  as 
lunnerly,  se<>med  ready  to  yield  impiicil  «»be«liencc  to  whatever  lie  sIkhiKI 
enjoin,  lie  met  not  e\ery\«n<-ie  witli  a  like  nh«'e()uiou<  suhmis» ion.  John 
manpiis  of  Rrandeuhur^  An<<parh,  ahhou;;h  he  had  taken  part  with  g;n>at 
/(■al  in  the  w.ira^^ainst  tlu:  C(iuf(rd«'rateNof  Suialkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  he  s.icn'd  ;  ;tnd  remiihlin;;  the  eni|>eror  of  tlie 
n'{>eated  pnMui-(':>  which  he  had  tci^en  his  pn >!«->t ant  allies,  uf  allow  iii^^ 
them  the  Uvi^  exercise  of  thfir  n'ii;;ion,  he  cLiimeil,  in  coUM-quence  of 
tfii"5e,  to  he  I'Nerupted  fpf»m  recei\  in*:  the  Interim.  Smie  other  princes, 
aNo,  veiitiii-ed  to  mi  iitioii  the  »ame  >cnipleH,  :ind  to  pieail  tlie  njnie  induU 
pTice.  I  Mil  MM  this, ;«:»  nil  othrr  try  in:;  iM:ca'-ion«,  the  funmex^  of  the  elector 
of  S.i\i  iiiy  \va^  n\tM  di^tiut;ui'»hed,  .trul  merited  the  hi^he^t  praise.  Chailes 
Weil  knou  ill:;  tlie  authority  «»f  hi>  example  vvilh  all  the  protectant  party, 
lahnun  d  with  tlie  utmo-t  «':inie<>tnf->>,  to  ;:ain  his  approf)ali(»ii  of  the 
Intel iin,  anil  hy  employ iii^r  Mniifliinr'^  promiM'^  of  settJii^  him  at  liherty, 
soinrtinx-s  tlm>ats  oi  treating  him  with  urfaler  har>liit4-ss,  attempted  alter- 
nately ti>  woik  uiHHi  hin  hope>  and  hi'^  fe.o-.  Ihil  he  was  alike  ri*)^ardlevs 
of  Ih/iIi.  Alter  h.ivini;  <!e(  lan-d  hi>  ii\t"l  helief  in  the  diicliiiie<t  of  iIm? 
rclor.'iiation,  **  I  caiini>l  ih»w,**  Mid  he,  **  in  my  old  ai;e,  ah^ndon  the  piin- 
ciple^  Uir  which  1  early  contended  ;  nor,  in  onlcr  to  procuie  freedom 
dnriic  -i  tew  de(*linin;^  \ear<,  will  1  hetray  that  lcikkI  c.iuh',  on  account  uf 
whuh  I  h.nc  sutli-ied  >o  much,  aii>l  am  >lill  willing  to  sutler.  I U- tier  tor 
me  to  enjoy,  in  thin  >o!itude,  the  e«iec*m  of  \irtutHis  men,  tuf^ether  with 
(he  .ip|Mn!).ition  of  my  own  co:i*icie:K  e,  th  m  to  n'tuiii  into  the  woild,  with 
tiie  i'Dpiit.tiioii  a:i  I  ;;uilt  of  apu'^tacx,  tii  d:\;r.t(e  and  enihitler  the  remain* 
der  i»f  my  days."  Hy  this  maj:runimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countrj)imen 
n  pattern  of  «  onducl  so  >erk' diiTeieni  from  that  which  the  em{>enir  wish 'd 
hi^n  t()  h.i\e  e\hi!iiteil  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  iVesh  marks  of  his 
di^plea^iure.  The  liirourof  h's  <  onliiHMiient  w:is  increas4*d  ;  the  numl>er 
of  his  >er\.inN  .ihridi;*'d  ;  the  Lutheran  ciciu^UR'n,  who  had  hitherto  het-n 
permitted  tn  atten>i  him,  w«  re  d'-<ni>M'(i  ;  anl  e\tu  the  Inxiks  ut  de\otion, 
whit  h  had  in'eu  his  chi«'f  consn!atiuii  during  a  tedious  impiisonment,  were 
taken  lri»m  hiin.t  The  lantl^r.tve  of  lle»>e,  hi**  companion  in  mi>ioituiM', 
did  n(»t  maintain  the  same  cui.-»tancv.  \\\%  patience  aiMl  fortitude  weie 
both  so  much  exhausted  hy  the  leni^tli  of  his  ciMiriittnient,  thai,  willing  u> 
purchase  t'n'edoiu  Lit  any  price,  lie  wioif  to  liie  emperor,  otleiiiiji^  nut  only 
to  appnjve  of  the  Interim,  hut  to  x  ield  an  unn-serted  suhniis>it>n  to  his 
will  m  every  other  partiiular.  Ihit  Charles  who  knew  ihat  whatever 
Course  the  Ian  l;;rave  miu:lit  h<>ld.  iH-:ther  hh  example  nor  his  authority 
would  prirv:til  on  his  <  hildren  or  buhject^  tu  receive  the  interim,  paid  .tu 
rep^anl  to  hi:>  otTer*.  lie  xvas  kept  confined  as  strictlx*  as  ever;  ami  while 
h<*  iiuflfered  the  cniel  mortification  of  having  his  cmnluct  set  in  coutrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  iN>t  the  smallest  hciietit  Irotn  the  mean  step 
which  e«iHised  him  to  such  desenetl  censure.^  * 
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But  it  was  in  tlie  Imperial  cities  that  Charles  met  with  the  most  vident 
opi)osition  to  the  Interim.  These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of 
miich  were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  when  they  were  first  published,  with  remarka- 
ble eagerness  ;  the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  free  goveniment.  Among  them,  the  protestant  teachers  bad 
made  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  diviucs  of 
the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  directioo  of 
the  schools  and  otlicr  seminaries  of  learning,  tliey  had  trained  up  disciples, 
who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  ot  their  faith^  as  they  were 
zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example^ 
or  swayed  by  authority ;  but  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own 
understanding  in  cxamming  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the  points  in 
controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualihed  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known. 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  atbnit  it.  Augsbuig,  Ulm, 
Strasbur^,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  otlier 
towns  o!  less  note,  presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  setting  forth 
the  irregular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  been 
enacted,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  otler  such  violence  to  their  consciences^ 
as  to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship,  wiiich  appeared 
to  them  repu^iant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
having  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  ol  tiie  empire  to  approve  of  his  ix;w 
model,  was  not  nmch  moved  by  the  rcprescntatiuns  of  those  cities,  whicby 
how  formidable  sf^ever  they  miirht  have  proved,  if  they  could  iiave  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  it  was  easy  to 
oporess  them  separately,  before  it  w:is  possible  ior  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  en)]>eror  saw  it  to  be  re(|uisite  that  bis 
measures  should  be  vigon)us,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity'  as  to  allow 
no  time  for  concerting  any  common  plan  of  opp<»sition.  llaving  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  rule  ol^  his  i^roceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  tlic 
city  of  Augsburg,  which,  though  overawed  by  the  juesence  of  the  Spanish 
troo])s,  he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissati.'^licd  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the 
empiie.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  assembling  all  the 
burp:esses  in  the  towu-hall  [Aug.  :i],  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority, 
published  a  decree  abolishing  their  present  tbrm  of  goveniment,  dissolving 
all  their  corporations  atid  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  sjnall  numl>er  of 

Eers'Mis,  in  whom  he  vested  tor  the  I'ulure  all  the  powers  of  government* 
lach  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
the  body  ol  the  inhabitants  Irom  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  subjected  them  to  menu  ho  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust;  but  as  they 
durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  lelt  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to  Ubn,  and 
new-modelled  its  goveniment  with  the  same  violent  hand;  he  seized 
surh  of  their  pastors  as  retiised  to  i^ubscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them 
to  pri>on,  and  at  his  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.! 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
ol  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as 
continued  relactory  had  to  expect.  The  eflect  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves 


change 
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screen  them  from  punishment.  The  protestant  preacheit  accompanied 
those  religious  rites,  the  observation  of  which  the  interim  prescribeOt  with 
such  an  explication  of  their  tendency,  as  served  rather  to  coufirm^lkui  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  {leopley 
many  of  whom  nad  grown  up  to  mature  yean  since  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  public  worship, 
beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  fetumed  to  take 
pos^(ession  of  their  churches,  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  being  accustomea  to  freedom, 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them  ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  con- 
cealed their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in 
effects  uroportional  to  their  violence.* 

Charles,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  f  lennans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for  the  Low-Countries, 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities,  whjch  stilJ  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
mve  of  f  lessc,  along  with  him,  cither  because  be  durst  not  leave  them 
Behind  him  in  Germany,  or  Ix^cause  he  wislied  to  give  his  countirmen  the 
Fleinins^s  this  illustrious  pnxjf  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power.  He  fore  Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  [Sept.  17],  he  was 
informed  that  the  poi)e*s  le^^ates  at  Bologna  had  dismissea  the  council  by 
an  irxlefinite  pn)ro«ration,  and  tliat  the  prelates  assembled  tliere  had 
returned  to  their  rt'sm^ctive  countrii-s.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
this  measure.  B^'  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation, toc^other  with  the  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weary  of  continuing 
in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  prLx:ced  to  business,  so  few  and 
such  incon^ideraMe  meml>ers  reinaint.'d,  that  the  pompous  api>eilation  of  a 
General  Council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon 
them.  I'aul  had  no  choice  hut  to  dissolve  an  asscnibly  which  was  become 
the  object  ut'  contcMupt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  moot  glaring 
pnM)f  of  the  impotence  ol'  the  Kumish  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mca- 
surr;  was,  it  lay  open  to  l»e  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  liad  the  appear- 
ance of  with'Ir.iwinij  iIm;  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recover}'  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  ackiK)wledge  its  virtue, 
anil  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  c(mi- 
struction  on  the  conduct  of  tiie  pope  ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  rtFtrts  to  ^uppn'^s  hertrsy,  with  PauKs  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
so  es<4'Mtial,  h(.>  tiiilravonred  to  remler  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous 
catholic  <.  At  tlir  same  time  lie  cominand<'d  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent,  that  the  cmincil  mi^ht  still  appear  to  have  a  hcinpr,  and 
mi?ht  bf:  KMily,  whenever  it  was  tliought  exfiedient,  to  resume  its  uclilie- 
rition^  for  the  itcvkI  of  the  church. t 

Thr  rnotivi!  of  Charle'**?  journey  to  the  I^w-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  p  i^i^inn  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another, 
was  to  receive  Philip  hi-*  <Hily  win,  who  was  now  in  the  twenty -tiist  yeai 
cfhLs  aire,  aiHl  whom  he  had  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  lie 
rBcoe:nised  by  the  vtato  of  the  N«»tlM'rlaiids  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  t^xcniti'm  of  a  vast  sclieme,  the  object  of  which,  and  the 
rrception  it  inc>t  with,  shall  be  hcreatler  explained.  Philip  having  leA  the 
government  of  Sjiain  to  Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  soo,  to  WDom  the 
emperor  had  given  the  princess  Mary  his  dati|;hter  in  marriage,  embarked 

dt WMtr, U. fit.    •Mi.ai  tril•v.^ll.ll. 
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for  Italy,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nol)les.*  The  squaunm 
which  escorted  him,  was  commanded  hy  Andrew  Doria,  who,  ikitwitli- 
standing  his  advanced  a^e,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  performing,  in  pcfTSiNi, 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  whicii  he  had  often  discharp^ed  towards  (he 
father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  25] ;  from  thence  he  went  tu 
Milan,  and  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  [April  I,  1549].  1  he  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  of  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  prcsene  all 
their  privileges  inviolate.!  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Couotries  through 
which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothinjg 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  peof)le,  or  contribute  to  bis 
amuiscment,  was  neglected ;  pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectadeit 
of  everj'  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  are  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart 
fiDm  their  usual  maxims  of  frugality.  But  amidst  lliese  scenes  of  festivity 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  was  discernible.  Vouth 
itscli  could  not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  oeing  a  candidate  for  power 
form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his  beha^'kwr, 
and  discovered  such  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  attendants, 
together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  countiy, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  tliat  antipathy,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  hit 
dominioas.J 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  frequently,  and  with  such  increasing; 
violence,  that  it  had  brt)Kcn,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  lound  it  necessaij 
to  yield  obedience  ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as 
anbduke  of  Auj^tria,  and  as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
L!:arrison.§  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hambunr,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  onhf 
imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refractory 
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While  Charles  .aboured,  with  surh  imwearied  industry,  to  persuade  or 
to  force  the  protestants  to  adopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  religionytbe 
effects  of  his  steadiMt^•<s  in  the  execution  of  hi.s  plan  were  remlered  less  con- 
siilerable  by  his  rupture  with  tin*  pope,  which  daily  increasi^d.  Thc6nn 
resolution  which  thti  emperor  itemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Pla- 
centia,  together  with  his  repeated  enrroar.hments  on  the  ccclesiasticafjuri^ 
diction,  not  only  by  the  ivgulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  hy  hk 
attempt  to  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  ut- 
most, who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
bis  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authority,  as  he  advanced  in  yean. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  FrencD  king 
Into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  fmding  that  monarch,  notwifl;- 
standing  the  hereditary  enmity  octween  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jeakM^f 

*  Ochoa,  Cnrolea,  9N.  f  HaneL  Anna].  Brabant.  638.  X  Men.  de  Ribfer,  U.  9,  L'^N** 
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with  which  he  viewed  the  successful  progress  of  the  Imperial  anns,  as 
unwilling  as  fonnerljr  to  inrolTe  himself  in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was 
obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of  preventing  future  encroacc- 
ments,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  ffrant  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  aAer  d^clarii^  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  thie 
ecclesiastical  state.  By  this  expedient  be  noped  to  gain  two  points  of  no 
small  conseouence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  Parma  more 
secure ;  as  tne  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  belonging  to 
the  bouse  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  woulci  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitatioas  to  that  effect  might  decently  be 
un^d  with  greater  importunity, and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with ^atcr 
effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  re6nement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  young  man,  who  could  not  near  with  patience 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  liis  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grandfather, 
took  measures  in  oroer  to  prevent  the  eiecution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  Me  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  ndelity  of  the  ^venior 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  ot' 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  hiture  fortune.  This  unexpNected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almost  to  madnrss,  :i  mind  pcMrvish  with  old  age  ;  and  there  was  no  degree 
ol' severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson 
wliom  he  repronrhi^d  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  for  (>cta>io, 
death  prevented  liis  carryiii|^  into  execution  tlie  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  wiih  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration,  arnl  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.* 

*  Aniofif  many  tiwCAiice«  of  the  credulity  or  weaknev  of  hlMnriaiM  In  aurtbutinf  the  death  ot 
filu«iUNi»uir*iMi.tc«^  ti>«*xba4>rdiiiary  caiMiW,  Uib  la  UM).  Almurt  all  the  hbturiaiM  til^  the  11x11x11111 
CifUury  afhrm.  thai  tht-  d«Hth  uf  l*aiil  iti.  waa  ocxaaloiied  by  tli*>  viokm  paMakma  whirh  llic 
bi  havHMir  (if  hut  crandiMMi  rvrtiH :  that  bdnf  informed,  while  he  •*•)>  rrfmhftfif!  nhtwif  In  one  uf  hM 
fMidtiM  near  KiM»e,  of  (>ttavM»'i  ati«fmpl  on  Farma,  aa  well  aa  of  hit  nevonatmrM  with  the  rniprror 
by  mi  ana  of  <ionra|ca,  hf  faliitinl  away,  cufithniiMl  tumi*  h«Mini  in  a  twoiin,  thrn  became  A'verialii 
and  dirdwitliin  three  d>i>ii.  Thi)*  m  the  ammnt  civen  uf  It  by  Tbuanua,  Uh  ▼!.  411.  Adiiani  Isiiir.  di 
Mm  Triu'.u,  lib.  %  ii.  4*<U,'and  by  Father  Faitl,  9H0.  Even  raidlnal  rallaficinl,  better  in^rmrd  than 
an>  writer  with  rrfaid  u>iitr  v»entii  which  happened  in  the  papal  court,  and  when  nul  warpid  b) 
prrjndKr  nr  •vatein.  niore  arr urate  in  rrlatinf  th^ni,  agree*  with  thrkr  narrative  In  Hm  chief  rirrum- 
•lancte  Pa:iav  b.  ii.  74.  Panita.  who  wrote  hiahlHoryby  command  uf  the  aenateuf  Venice,  rHa^ni 
M  In  the  *amr  inHrint* r.  lliitiiwK-i  Vrnez.  voL  le.  Sl<.  But  there  wa»  no  occaakm  to  aearch  for  any 
ettra<kr(liii:ry  ran*.*  to  :ii  <  (Hint  fur  the  drith  of  m  old  man  of  eif hty-twn.  Tht're  reaiaina  an  au- 
UH-nttr  ,11  c'Hiiit  of  thn  rvnt.  in  whi>-h  w«*  And  noneof  thnae  marvcllonaeircam«tanrea  of  wfakb  Uh* 
htMon.vis  at^  M>  fond  Tlf  rardinal  uf  Ferrara,  wIki  waa  inirnatfid  with  iheaiTairaof  France  at  the 
CMtftot  Konif.  aiul  M  D'l'rfo,  Henry's  ambawwiiur  in  ordinary  there,  wrote  an  arroujit  to  thai 
mrkoarrii  of  iIh*  atTair  of  Parma,  aiiduf  Chepiipr'e  d«a!h.  By  ihcve  it  apprara,  that  Ociat  K>'fi  attefupl 
«u  ■iir|>n.<>  P4rnia,  wa«  niail«>  on  the  twentieth  of  Oriuber ;  thai  neit  day  In  Ihe  ereniaK,  and  nuC 
while  bt  waa  aiiiiif  hiin«elf  in  the  gardena  of  Monle  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  IntHllfrnceof  what 
ke  had  «lonr  .  thai  U*-  waf  iwized  with  aurh  a  iranapori  uf  pawiun,  and  cried  m  bitirrty,  that  hi* 
voiri'  WM  h^'ard  in  i*  vrral  apartmmts  of  the  palare  :  that  nett  day,  however,  he  wae  an  well  a«  to 
five  an  audif-nre  to  Uw  cardinal  ufFerrara.  and  to  foihronghbiiiloeaa of dlArentkinda;  thai  Octaiw 
wrote  a  letter  u>  ilie  pope.  ikH  In  cardinal  Farneae  hia  bruihcr,  iniimaunff  hM  reanluiiiwof  thn^winc 
bunarif  inui  the  anna  uf  the  emperqr .  that  the  pope  recelvi  d  tbia  on  the  twenty -flric  whhont  any 
apw  a^mpCnnuKif  emiMiun.  and  reiiinied  an  anawrr  to  H ;  that  00  the  t wenty-aertwd  of  Octiiber,  tiM 
day  on  whkh  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara's  letter  h  dated,  the  pope  waa  m  hm  UHial  aiaie  uf  lieallh. 
Mem  de  Kibter,  ii.  'i47.  By  a  kner  of  M.  iri'rfe,  Nov.  2,  it  appearathat  the  pope  wm la  aucn  good 
keafth.  that  on  the  third  of  thai  month  he  had  celebrated  the  aanhrcrawy  of  Macoronallnn  with  Ihe 
naaal  aoleranitiea.  Ibidi-m.iSI.  By  another  Mler  from  llmm«pannmwatani.lkMoallMalitk 
•€  .November  a  catarrh  or  deflution  fell  down  on  the  pupe'a  hiofi^  wlUi  well  daii|wiMia  annpUMM, 
that  hia  Ufe  wa*  inun«^taiei)  despaired  of.  Ibid.  tSS.  And  br  a  tMf4  letter  we  arc  lafiwaied,  ttal 
he  died  November  the  tenUi.  In  none  •€  Iheae  letten  la  hiadntll  tepMei  In  uijf  eisnordlMrir 
caoee  it  apneara,  that  more  than  twenty  daya  elapmd  liulmw  OetavWa  tOMipC  ob  Twnm  um 
the  death  of  hia  frandftther,  and  UMi  the  dlmn  wat  the  MMnI  «iteteraMa|t,  ui  MtMiar 
bjr  ' 
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1550.]  As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there  was  an  extraordinaiy 
concourse  of  cardinals  at  Rome  ;  and  the  various  competitors  havuv  t(3" 
time  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  arobitioo 
and  intrieues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  lei^tb.  The  Imperial  and 
French  faction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  nuiii- 
ber,  and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  during  a 
long  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  peiwos 
of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  cardinal 
Faniese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and  united  squadron,  hj  whoae 
address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  d\  Monte 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  principal  legate  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  tnjsted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.  He  assuaned  the 
name  of  Julius  III.,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio  Famese  m 
possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injuiy  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  bjr 
alienating  a  territoiy  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  csirdi- 
nals,  he  briskly  replied,  **  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  ol  having  fi)r- 
gotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promises  vvhich  he  had 
made."*  But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  efl&ced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  ajnd  estab- 
lished practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privile|;e 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  l>eing  mvested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distioctkn, 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  hii 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  ob^nire 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  tiusted 
with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  ihat  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  would 
have  given  offence,  even  in  those  dark  periods,  when  the  credulous  supe^ 
stition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  dcconim.  But  in  an  enlightened  age,  when,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philusouhj,  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blincl  veneration  for  the  pontifical  charac 
ter  was  every  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebel- 
lion a<|;airist  tho  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  liome  was 
immeciialcly  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  v.hich  imputed  the  pope^s 
extravugant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pas- 
sions. ^  The  protestants  exclaimerl  against  tlie  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
tlie  intallible  s]>irit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  ^ 
the  immediate  and  thorough  re  formation  of  a  church,  the  hea(f  of  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.j  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  disix)sitions.  Having  now 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclcsia^^tical  ambition,  he  sct^med  eager  toindem 
nily  himselt',  by  an  unnistraiiwd  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  all 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  t>ut  in 
cases  of  extreme  nocessiiy ;  and  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  ne  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Ixh> rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necesraiy  to 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.J 
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Th«  popr,  however,  rrndy  to  fuifil  his  era^ng^c merits  to  the  (amilT  of 
FBrrM>«e,  disco^'cred  no  incliiiitiofi  tu  ohsen'e  the  oath,  which  each  cartfinal 
had  t.iken  when  he  entenMi  the  conclave,  that  if  the  clioice  should  falJ  on 
him,  he  wou]<i  immediately  call  the  council  to  reas^umc  its  deliberations. 
Julius  kmrw,  hy  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  cmitine  such  a  body  of 
men  within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  u as  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  pn>scril>e  ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  roeml)ers«  the  rashness  oi 
others  or  the  su^eMions  o!  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended,  mi^ht 
preripitHte  a  popular  an<l  unirovernahle  assembly  into  turbiuden  inquiries* 
as  well  as  dancrerous  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasoas,  to  ha%'e 
ehjded  the  obligation  of  hi^  oath,  and  gavr  an  ambiguous  aaswer  to  the 
first  pro|Kisrtls  whirh  wen*  made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  with  re^rd  to 
that  matter.  Hut  Chari^M,  either  irom  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
the  measurrs  which  he  had  i>nce  adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  acciMn- 
plishiru;  uh.'it  was  held  to  Ik*  almost  impossible,  |)ersisted  m  his  n^solution 
of  torciruc  the  prot(^tant«  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Haviiifi^ 
]N*rsundrd  himself,  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  cotmcil  mi^ht  be 
employed  with  «*tficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequence 
of  th.-it  I »«'p>ua<< ion,  continued  to  solicit  eanM.'stly  that  a  new  Inill  of  convo- 
cation miurht  be?  issuetl;  and  the  pofie  could  not,  with  decenc}',  noect  that 
req(ie><t.  When  Julius  fouml  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
rourK-il,  he  endiMvoured  to  take  to  hinLself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
th(*  mretins:  of  an  assembly,  which  was  the  object  of  such  g^eneral  desire 
arxi  rx|>ectation.  A  cong^regation  of  caniinals  to  whom  he  referred  the 
rorisjdtfration  of  what  was  necessary  for  n'Storing  peace  to  the  churchy 
n.Toinmf'iided,  by  his  directitxi,  tin*  spe('<ly  convucatiofi  of  a  council,  as  the 
iii(»st  I'tTrctual  expi'dient  tor  that  puriKy^e  ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  raged 
with  the'  icreatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  place 
of  its  incetitK^,  that,  by  a  near  iTi!«{)ection  ot  the  evil,  the  remedy  mignt  be 
applied  with  greater  disceniinent  and  certainty  of  success.  The  iH)pe 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  uhich  he  himself  had  dictated*  anUMMit 
ntirwio^  to  the  Imperial  ami  Fretu  h  courts  in  order  to  make  known  his 
intt'fitiiMis.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Aui^sbur^.  in  onler  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pn> 
cun*  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire*  ackrK)W* 
lediring  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
ront'orming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeanni  there  in  person*  tugetlier  with  his 
wn  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  t25l.  Few  electors  were  present*  but  all 
sent  di'putie.s  in  their  name.  Chanes*  notwithstandinc:  the  despotic  autiio- 
rity  with  which  lie  had  given  law  in  the  empire  durmg  two  years  knew 
thit  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sul>- 
diieri,  anti  tor  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
b«Mly  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  Tlie  tirst  point  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  diet*  was  the  necessity  ol*  boldiiig  a 
co«iiK;il.  Ail  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  diAculty*  that  tlie  meet- 
incr  of  that  assembly  sliould  be  rrnewed  at  Trent*  and  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants,  intimidated  and  disunited* 
must  have  tolbwed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  di*irl<)«e  new  intentions*  and  to  act  a  part  veiy  different  from  that  which 
he  had  «o  loni;  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentimenLs:  by  address  in  paying 
court  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  be  forwarded 
aJl  his  ambitious  schemes*  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  eJectoral  dig- 
nity ;  and  having  added  the  dominions  ol'  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saiou 
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familj  to  his  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Genoanf, 
But  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  ajfforded  him  maqjf 
opportunities  of  observing;  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  inoii* 
arch's  schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  bis  country ;  and 
from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
render  Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  in 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  tlie  condition  was  to  which  be  himself  bad 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main 
tvtin  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts  o4 
descending  irom  the  rank  of  a  prince  almost  independent,  to  that  uf  a 
vassal  sut)ject  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
ctived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity^  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  ot^  the  Humish  church,  instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  coo* 
science,  the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  protestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkaldc.  As  he  him- 
sell*,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from  motives 
of  interest,  or  i»n  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectalbv 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowing  Irom  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  political  and  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  whic)i  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  pros- 
pectrs  opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the  [)rotestant.<»  in  the  enjpire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector, 
with  interior  abilitif's,  and  tenitorii^s  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  waDtcd 
discernment  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  !• 
aim  at  attaining  it.  But  lie  found  himselt  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attemi)t  no  less  dilFicult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  iniportant.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  his  iealousy,  and  drawing  on  himself  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  cnished  the  greatest  confedency 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  be  had 
brought  on  the  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  k 
seemed  almost  in)possiblc  to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  rally  and  reani- 
mate a  body  at'tcr  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice^s.  But  to 
him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were  allurements ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution*; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  injur}',  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
ikiTce  to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sugf^- 

fested.  Maurice,  by  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
le«se  to  put  his  pt^rson  in  the  empemr's  power,  and  had  obtain^  a  pn^ 
mise  from  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detaimid  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  tlie  nianner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  his  son-in-law  as  aeainst  Charletk 
The  pr'nces  of  H«.'s.so  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fuml  bis  engage- 


protect.     Roused  by 
<»r  leproathcs  as  well  as  proinjited  by  duty  and  atTection  to  his  fatber-in- 
kiw,  Maurice  bad  employed  not  only  enticaties  Init  remonstrances  in  order 
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to  prorum  his  rrlease.  All  thc5tc  Charies  had  dbreg^arded  ;  and  the  shame 
ofhavifig:  hrcntir^t  drcoived,  and  then  itli^h led,  by  a  prince  whom  he  had 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  very  different  returny 
ma<lc  such  a  deep  impreviion  on  Maurice,  that  he  waiteu  with  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  ot'  Mng  rrvenpcd. 

The  utmost  caution  a^  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
in  takiiK*:  every  step  towarrls  this  end  ;  as  he  had  to  g:uard,on  the  one  hand, 
ajr.iinst  u:ivinp:  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor;  while,  on  the  otlier, 
sumcthinp:  considerable  and  explicit  was  necessaiT  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
reg^aio  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  acconlingly 
applied  all  his  |K)wnrs  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points. 
As  he  krK'w  ('harle.s  to  Ix;  inflexible  with  re^^ard  to  the  submission  which 
he  renuired  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions  :  but 
beiiic:  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
im{H)sifi;;  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  b;id  been  done  in 
other  p.irts  of  (iermany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
voluntary  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
cleir^v  of  his  country  at  I«eipsic,  and  haa  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
to°:etncr  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He 
h.id  ^.limMi  some  of  them  by  promises  others  he  had  wrought  ui>on  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  bjr  the  risrour  with  which  obedience  to 
the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  ne^hbouring  provinces.  Eren  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  tlie 
pnjtcstant  divines,  l)cins:  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  church,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  towanis  persons  of  high 
rank.  Hy  bis  arguments  aiki  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address, 
the*  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  *•  that,  in  points  which  were 
purely  iuditlerent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  su()e- 
rior/'  Founding  uikni  this  maxim,  no  less  inciMitrovertible  in  theory,  than 
danurrruus  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  the  prntestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulted,  proceciied  to 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  indiflfercnt,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  hid  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Komish  creed ; 
and  pi.iring  in  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  trom  the  popish  worship,  the^  exhorted  their  people  to  comply 
with  the  empcRiFs  injunctions  ccHiceming  these jparticulara.* 

Bv  this  dexterous  coiuiuct,  the  intro^iuction  of  Ihe  Interim  excited  none 
of  those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
viiues.  But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  airainst  Melancthon  and  his  associates  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  as  to  a|>ostatize  t'rom  the  truth  altogether;  or  s«> 
crafty  as  to  betray  it  by  subtle  distinctiocis ;  or  so  feeble^ipiriteil  as  to 
give  it  up  t'tom  pusillanimity  aiMi  criminal  complaisance  toa  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrituinic  to  hLs  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  reganled  as 
mo<t  <irred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
)>a<t  roiidurt  gne  to  those  accusal'ions  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entindy 
the  c<»ntiiienre  of  the  protectants  issued  a  declaration  containing  profess ioius 
r>f  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  nsligion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  em>rs  or  encroachmeitft  of  the  papal  sec.t 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fean  and  jealoubues  of  the 
protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  effiice  the  impreaMOO  which  such  a 

■ 
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declaration  might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  purpose,  he  not  onlr 
renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim, 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  levying 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  sen'ice.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  wnicb 
the  protestants  began  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intentions. 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him  revived,  and  the  divines  of 
Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented  him 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  religion,  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  might  more  efectu- 
ally  execute  his  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit,  that  Masrice 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors Drotested  that  their  master  wouid  not  acknowledge  its  authority, 
unless  all  tne  points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewcOf 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined  ;  unless  the  protesiant  divines  had  a 
full  hearing  granted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ; 
and  unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  courxij, 
engaged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their 
oath  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any  that  the  reionners 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zealof  their  party  was  warmest,  or 
their  affairs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  degree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maunce^s  preparations  against  Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  bis 
designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  part 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  ofience, 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  contemporary  his- 
torians have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  foi 
he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concerning  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at 
Augsbuig,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstanding  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  perse- 
vered obstinately  in  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  be^an  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  delence, 
Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
lo  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the  Gemians  who  favoured,  in  any  degree, 
the  new  opinions  in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  reganied  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  as  a  nol)lc  stand  tor  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  gallantly  of  their  entery)rise,  and  wished  it  success.  But  the 
presence  of  Spaniisb  tnxjps,  to2elh(*r  with  the  dn*ad  of  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  tbat^ 
without  venturing  to  titter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prt'scribe.  The  rigo- 
rous decrees,  which  Charles  had  is.sued  by  his  own  authority  against  uie 
Ifngdeburgers,  were  confirmed  ;  a  re«>olution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  i» 
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order  to  besiege  the  city  in  form ;  and  penora  were  named  to  fix  the  cod- 
tingcnt  in  men  or  money  to  be  fumishea  by  each  atate.  At  the  aame  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intmstod  with  the  command  of 
that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  'great  alacrity,  and 
with  high  encomiums  upon  tbe  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  tiic^  Lad 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profoimd  and  impe 
netrabic  secrecy,  it  isprobable  that  be  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation  of  his  countiyroen  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  tbe  emperor  any 
flread,  of  the  consequences  which  followedf  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  be  was  recommended, 
instant Ij^  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he  m^t  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  ibr  tbe  convocation  of  tbe 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  tbe 
fin»t  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  May.  As  be  knew  that  many  of  tbe 
Germanii  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  wnich  tbe 
papal  see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  bis  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly,  out  to  direct  its  proceeding; 
nor  would  be  soften  these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  wbo  foresaw  what  oAence  they 
would  give,  and  what  construction  m^t  be  put  on  them.  They  vvere 
censuitMl  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  di>zust  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  mfluencc 
over  all  their  deliiM^rations  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  be  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  1.^  1551],  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog- 
nised,  and  declared  to  l)e  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evih  which  at  that 
time  afflicted  the  church;  all  tl>e  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
as  bad  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  tbe 
svAtein  of  their  t'oa>fathirrs,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
the  council ;  tbe  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  tMm  an  impartial  heariiy  in  the  council ;  be 
promiMMl  to  fix  his  resideiH:e  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighbour 
liuu<l  of  Trent,  that  be  might  pnitect  tne  members  of  tbe  council  by  his 
prpbeme,  and  take  rare  that  by  conducting  their  deliberations  agreeably  to 
scripture  and  tbe  <ioctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  mu^ht  bring  them  to  a  desi- 
nble  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  of^tbe  Interim  was  more 
strictly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  wbo  had 
hitherto  rHi:i<'ctrd  or  ret'usf*d  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vcng«*aricr,  if  lliev  pTsisted  in  their  dlsobedience.f 

Durirc  tbe  incetiin^of  this  dii>t,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
priMMin'  liU'rtv  to  tbe  laiKigrave.  That  prince,  no  ways  reconciled  to  his 
i^itu.itHMi  by  t!ri>e.  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint.  Having 
often  qiplied  to  M.iurire  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  wbo  took  eveiy 
(N-r.i^ioii  (if  s<)li<  itii<  the  em]>eror  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect, 
he  ih»\v  roriiinanded  hit  whl^  to  summon  them,  with  legal  lormality«to  per- 
fttrrn  ub.it  w.is  rontairHvl  in  the  Ixmd  which  they  liad  granted  him,  by 
.MirnMhb  riii<4  tbeni^^'Ue**  into  their  hand«  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
a4  the  eriifteror  bad  umiI  nim.  Thi<  luroished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext 
foi  rt'iicvviit;:  tKeir  applir;ition  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  adaitionfti 
arsuiiienf  to  enfon  e  it.  Charies  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  tbetr  request ; 
thiH];rb,  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely  de8iroii|  to  Dt  ckdivered  fraoi 
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their  incessant  importunity,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  landerave  to 
give  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the  two  electors.  £ut  that 
prince  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his 
safety,  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie  ;  and  bj 
a  public  deed  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Bran* 
denburg  had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements  to  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as  that  oi 
abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  formal 
obligations  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontifl^  who,  m  consequence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  earth, 
arrogate  the  right  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charles  assumed  the  same 
prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitraiy  decree, 
might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
confidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor*8 
consent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  ol  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like- 
wise a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  t!laough 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraor* 
dinary  success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicating, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  incon- 
siderable fruits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at 
bringing  all  Gennany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid  indeed, 
and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was 
attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  them  very  uncer- 
tain. But  the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them,  having 
been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  con- 
templating this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties. As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire, 
together  with  tne  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  ana  the 
Low-Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  comnmnicating  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  carrying  ibrward  the  scheme. 

Gi^at  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difiiculties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudently  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brt)thcr  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish, 
in  tELYouT  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Charleses  inrinnitics  and  declining^  slate  of  health  opened  to  himiielf.  This 
did  not  deter  the  empcrur  from  venturing  to  make  the  proposition ;  and 
when  Fcnlinand,  notwithstanding  his  profound  reverence  for  hit  brotlier, 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected  it  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  bj  one  repulae.  He  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Nary  aueen  oi  Hungary,  to  whom 
Ferdiiuind  stood  indebtca  for  the  crowns  botii  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemiat 
and  who,  by  her  g:reat  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dish 
p<»sition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  toth  the  brothers. 
She  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggran- 
dize the  huuse  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  coula  tempt  Ter- 
dinaiid  to  renounce  the  reversionaiy  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
an  imiuediate  CNlablishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  ol 
coinfwnsation  tor  his  giving  up  his  diance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
liestow  u]Hm  him  territories  of  very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
pai titular  those  ol*  live  duke  of  Wurtembefg,  which  might  be  confiscated 
upon  diflerent  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
the  iiuluce  Fenlinand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  kive 
degraded  him  from  the  highest  rank  amone  the  monarcbs  of  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  de|)endent  prince,  out  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  nostrrity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
more  attached  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  toihistrate  all  the 
hi^b  hopes  in  nn^pect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

^^otwitlistaixiinf^  the  immoveable  tirmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered, 
the  empemr  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himtelf  that  he 
might  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
im|>os>ihle  to  pn^vail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  tlieir  tbrroer  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting 
him  a<  next  in  succebsion  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
aloffi;  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  opportunity 
toohsen-f?  and  l>ecome  acouainted  with  tlie  prince,  in  behalf  ot  whom  hie 
courted  their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  ami  to  prepare  them  for  listening  with  a 
fiaivourabje  ear  to  the  proposal.  Hut  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men« 
tioning  it  to  them,  than  they,  at  once,  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
quences with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They  had  long  I'elt  all  tlitt 
inconveniences  of  havinfi^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  wliote 

i^Niwer  and  dominicNis  were  so  extensive;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
oily,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  nereditaiy  dignity  in  tlie 
same  family,  they  foresaw  tliat  tliejr  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  ol 
carry  iiu;  on  that  sy>tem  of  oppression  which  the  fatlier  had  be^n ;  and 
would  put  it  in  hi>  |>ower  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the 
ancient  and  veiKTahle  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

'i'he  character  ol  the  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  propo* 
sition  was  made,  nMuiered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  ol  concilia- 
ting (^<mhI  will.  Haughty,  resened,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining 
new  iVifmls,  <li>£ru>ted  tlie  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aut* 
triaii  inten*st.  He  !»comed  to  take  the  tmuble  of  acquiring  the  language 
ot'  llie  ccnniry  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  con 
de«cen<i  ?••  pay  tin*  Germans  the  compliment  ot  accommodating  himself, 
durint;  bis  nsidence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  He 
alh'Wcil  die  elector^  and  m<»<«t  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  ok 
his  pre««*nce  uncovered,  affecting  a  statefy  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  •veo  Charlei  himteli^  amidit 
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the  pride  of  power  and  victoiy,  had  never  assumed.  On  the  other  haod^ 
Feroinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  studied  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  conformity  to  their  manners,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was  bom  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  ren- 
dered him  the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and  afiec- 
tion  for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  suggested ; 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soften,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  Alt  the  electors,  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  gave  up  any  point,  was  obl^ed  to  drop  Uie  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
Germans  with  new  iealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  rivalship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them,  as  cut  off  all  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessary.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  amoition  which  had  lone  oc- 
cupied and  engrossed  him,  Charles  ima^ned  that  he  would  now  nave 
leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  1" rent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to  which  these  ^ave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to  apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  frreat  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  ana  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
bis  schemes  with  regard  to  reIis:ion.  Julius  111.,  though  he  had  confirmed 
Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  durinr  the  firrt 
effusions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papsu  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded,  while 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent.  The 
emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  rel inquired  hb 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Crongaza  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  the  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese,  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  forgiven,  had,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destmction ;  and 
emplo^red  all  the  influence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  ne  might 
gratify  his  own  desire  ot  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the 
proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessaiy,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldien  for 
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defendins:  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  as  the  expense  of  such  an  efibrt  far 
exceeded  his  scanty  revenues,  He  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and 
implored  that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pre-occupied 
the  pope's  ear ;  and  by  discoursing^  continually  concemin|c  toe  danger  of 
eivir^  offence  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated 
him  from  the  family  of  Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  consecjuence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  be,  despairing  of  any  assistance 
from  Julius,  hegan  to  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Henry  11.  of  Fnmcc  was  the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  afiord  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  wluch  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British 
kinG:doms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  be  had  eflected  parthr  by 
the  vigour  of  his  arnis,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  takine  advantage  of  tlie 
political  factions  which  raged  in  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  as  ren- 
dcnni  the  councils  of  the  bcots  violent  ana  precipitate,  and  t£e  operations 
ol'  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  from  tlH  English 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  be  bad  prevailed 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son 
the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  his  eye ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together  with  its  depend- 
encies, which  had  been  conquered  by  Heniy  Vlin 

The  Frcfich  king  having  erained  points  of  so  much  coonquenoe  to  bis 
crown,  and  disengaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  su|v 
porting  the  Scots,  and  maintaininc:  a  war  against  EnglamL  was  now  at  rail 
leisure  to  pursue  the  nieasures  which  his  nereditaiy  jeuouiy  of  the  em- 
peror's power  naturally  suggested,  lie  listened  accordiii^y,  to  the  first 
overtures  which  Octavio  Famese  made  him  ;  and  embracing  eageriy  an 
opportunity  of  riTovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  bound  himsi>lf  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  bim  all  the 
assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could  not  be  long  kejil 
secn>t  fn)m  the  ])opev  wlio,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  Mlow  if 
war  were  n>kindlfMl  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
monitory  letters  n^quiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  retus;il  to  comply  with  the  requisiti(»n,he  soon  at)er  pronounced  bis  tief 
to  \}€  tortritiMi,  arKi  (leclared  war  agaiast  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellioits 
vasHal.  Hut  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
Octavio  wtiilo  sup{)ort(*d  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he 
ha4l  HTCHjrM*  to  tne  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
estalili^hmrnt  of  the  Fn;nch  in  Parma,  ordered  tionzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  ail  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  C)ctavia, 
\he  ImppTuW^is  as  thv  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  and  hostilities  com- 
menced lM*ti%eeii  them,  while  Cliarles  and  Henry  themselves  still  affected 
to  ^\\e  out  that  tlii-y  would  adhere  inviolably  to  tlie  peace  ot*  Crespy. 
Tht-  wir  of  Panna  w.ts  not  (iistifigui>hed  by  any  memorable  event.  Maiiy 
:«mall  n^rxounters  ha|>|»ened  with  alternate  succe.sn ;  the  French  ravajred 
part  of  the  e<Tle«in«:(ical  territories ;  the  Imjierialists  lai<l  waste  the  Far- 
nM'«>an  :  and  the  l.ittc  r,  after  having  lM>^un  to  besi«*ge  Parma  in  form,  were 
obliired  to  ahandrKi  the  enterpriM*  with  4li>grace.* 

Hut  tlie  niotioas  and  alann  >>hirh  this  war,  or  the 'preparations  for  it, 
ncc  4*>ionrd  in  Italy,  |>rf>v(*nled  ni4»t  of  tlie  Italian  pn-lates  from  mpairing 
to  Trrnt  on  the  tlr^t  of  May,  tlie  day  appointed  lor  ivassembliiig  the 
council ;  and  though  the  papal  legate  and  nunckis  resulted  tbitber,  tbcj 
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were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  sucb 
a  number  of  prelates  might  then  assemble,  that  thej  might  with  decency 
begin  their  deliberations.  At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  moBtlj  from 
the  cclesiastical  state,  or  (rotn  Spain,  together  with  a  few  GermanSy  ooD- 
vened.*  The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and 
the  lathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  BelJozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  oi  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  kiijg^ 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  id 
Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  juncturep 
when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  Gallican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  nfety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  requbite  tFU>- 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  tois  to  be  a 
general  or  (ecumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a 
particular  and  partial  convention.!  The  legate  affected  to  despise  this 
protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
decide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  would  not  pay 
much  regard  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great 'reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  wno  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  rights  beloneinr 
to  the  representatives  of  the  church  univeii»al,  a  title  to  which  they  nad 
yucli  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his  authority  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  bad 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person. 
He  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-conduct 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of 
VVurtemberg,  and  other  protcstants,  to  attend  the  council ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and 
detend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  tiie  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  after  inter* 
ix^i^ating  tliein  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  U|X)n  their  declining  to  comply  w  ith  a  requisition  so  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town 
m  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  toe  future  in  any  province  of  the 
empire  ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
tliese  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal.  The  pro- 
testant  clei^',  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence  ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irn.>g;ularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  arbitrary'  appointment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppresied 
throughout  that  extensive  province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  pnvileges 
of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  JdoUtew . 
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und  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiclion  of  mng^Utrates,  whom  they  deteated  at 
usurpers.* 

The  einncror,  .if^er  this  discovery,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any 
that  he  h.iu  hitherto  made,  ot*  his  intention  to  subvert  the  (German  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  pnUestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  tixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.l,  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  snd  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  Inspect  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  sight 
of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germany.! 

l)uriti«i^  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeouig  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
debun^,  and  out  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
e\en  enjuino(i  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  af^inst  them,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as 
promisi>s,  Geon^e  of  xMecklenbuig,  a  younger  brother  of  tlie  reigning  Huke, 
an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
soldiers  of  tbrtune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his 
wild  enterprises  ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Magdebuigcrs,  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  this  service,  he 
ini'^ht  [)rocure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  Le  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
iisbment.  The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  tlie 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallyiiif  out  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  trom  bein^  laid  waste.  They  attacked  tbe  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
sl'iughter.  Rut  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty, 
far  t'rom  beit^  disheartened  by  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  tlie  veteran  Mildiers  who  liad  sened  in 
tiie  long  wars  between  the  emperor  aiui  king  of  France,  crowding  to  tlM;ir 
fttandanls  under  able  ami  experienced  o(Bcers,  the  citizens  acauired  mili- 
tary skill  by  degrees,  aiMl  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  tlie  efforts  of 
urHlaunted  coumge.  The  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  liad  given  the  Magdeburgers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
stRMigly  fortilied,  anddefended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage  the 
ofH-'n  country. 

As  the  h<>iK*3  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  b<^an  to  be  jeakHJS  of  the  power  which  hie  pos- 
M'^S4•(1  by  iMMiig  at  the  head  ot  such  a  numerous  body,  and  marching  towards 
M^ucdeburg  with  his  own  tnxips,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  anny,  an  honour  to  which  hh  high  nink  and  great  abilities  at  well  as 
the  numinatitMl  of  tlte  iliet,  gave  him  an  ijKlbputable  title.  With  thii  united  . 
force,  he  invested  tlie  town,  ami  began  tlie  siege  in  fonn  :  claiming  great 
merit  with  the  em()en>r  (Hi  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
Imperial  dtrcnn*,  he  was  ex{>osing  himself  (Hice  more  to  tlie  censures  and 
maletiictions  ot'  the  party  with  which  lie  agreed  in  religHMS  seiitimenti. 
But  the  a[iproaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly;  the  garrL^  inlcrrupted 
the  l>e.<«ie^crs  by  trequent  s^dlies,  in  one  of  \%liich  G«*orge  of  Mecklenlmrg 
wa<«  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldien  in 
their  advarM'ed  {K)sts.  While  tlie  citizens  of  Magdelnjig,  animated  by  the 
discouPM'S  of  their  pastors,  ami  the  soldii.-rs,  encouraned  by  the  example  of 
their  otBcer*,  eii<lure>l  all  the  hanlshipsof  a  siege  without  munnuring,  and 
defenled  themselves  with  tlio  same  ardmir  which  they  had  at  firbt  dis- 
covered ;  tlie  tniops  of  the  besieger?  acttrtl  with  extreme  remissness,  repinin|C 
at  every  thing  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  Tbcj 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  tnean  oi 
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their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  in  their 
tributions  towards  defrayine  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly,  and  with 
great  reluctance^  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.*  Maurice,  too,  had 
particular  motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which 
induced  him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which 
his  dilatory  proceeding  drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
might  have  brought  nim  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  hare 
rendeied  it  necessary  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any 
longer  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  mi^bt  have  dis- 
concerted all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the 
city  [Novem.  3],  upon  the  following  conditions ;  that  the  Maedebui]gers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  against  the  bouse  of  Austria ; 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that 
Xhey  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to 
religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolish^; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  town  with 
great  militaiy  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  marif 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  m 
Magdeburg.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  'for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  fa  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  ronfideiice.  To  them  ne  comfkiuni- 
cated  a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procuring 
liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  3 
the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  tiie  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Magcleburg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither 
be  disturl)ed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thoroughly 
from  considerations  of  interest  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  bui^rave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  house  ot  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
verv  ample  jurisdiction  not  onl}-  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.! 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magd«*burg,  after  endurinjr  a  siege  of  twelve  monthSf 
and  struggling  for  their  iiberti(^s,  reh'gious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  Ai^ 
titude,  worthy  of  the  cau>e  in  whirl)  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good 
iortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  wjiich  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countr>'nien,  whom  tlnir  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  gmt 
part  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdeburgers.  and 
i-ejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the  destniction  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  add n>ss  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiatioo 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  eTeot 
to  his  own  advantage.    They  saw   with  amazement,  that  after  havmg 
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afflicted  the  Maplebur^rs  during^  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their  voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of 
highest  authority  in  that  city  which  be  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that  ader 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  prolcssed,  (hey  seemed  now  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  ami  good  will.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  articlci  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  so  perfectly  conformable 
to  those  whioli  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  |ii8  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place 
which  bad  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
susjHfctiiig  any  Ibin^  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation, 
ratiticd  them  without  hesitation,  and  abs4)Ived  the  Magdebuigers  from  the 
sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  })oint  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  tuc^ethcr  the  veteran  troops  which  had  sened  under  him,  as  well  as 
tlmse  which  had  been  employed  in  tl)e  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too,  he  found  an  expedient  with  sin<;ular  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
a^airi.<t  the  empen>r  were  not  yet  so  fully  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
di^:lo9e  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cariy  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  a|)pn>aching,  which  made  it  impossible  to  take  (he  field  imme- 
diately, lie  was  afraid  that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
em(K?n>r,  if  he  should  attain  such  a  considerable  l)ody  in  his  pay  until  the 
M;:i!>on  of  action  nrtunied  in  the  spring.  As  soon  then  as  Magdebuig  opened 
it.M  gates  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  command  to  take 
Anm  and  reavsemble  on  the  shortest  warning;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  paying 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary  troops,  who  had  followed  hi5 
utanlard,  as  well  as  to  the  M)Kliers  who  liad  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
abs<)lve<i  them  tmm  their  respective  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  disbanded  them. 
Hut  the  moment  he  gave  tJiem  their  discharge,  Oeoige  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  was  now  set  at  lil)erty,  oficned  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
bec^jM^  surety  for  (he  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adyemurcrs  were  accastoiiN-<i  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  offer.  Thus  (liose  tnK>ps  were  kept  united,  and  ready  to 
march  wherever  Maurice  frluiuld  call  them,  while  tlie  emi»eror,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  imaicining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  haii  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  b^ 
force  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  l>een  a  matter  of  rK>  coni>equence.t 

Having  ventured  to  take  tliesie  steps,  which  wen  of  so  much  coaMKjuencc 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  (hat  he  might  divert  the 
em|>en)r  from  observing  (heir  teinlency  (oo  narrowly,  and  prevent  (he  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  »aw  tlie  necessity  of  employing  tome 
m^w  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  tocoinfinn  him  m  hn  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  tlie  chief  object  ol'  the  emperor^s  solicitude 
a(  thb  juncture,  was  how  lie  might  prevail  with  (lie  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recoeiii^  the  authority  of  tlic  c«>uncil  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  anibassa(i(>rs  in  their  own  name,  as  well  aA  deputies  (rum  their 
resfiective  church<'s,  he  t(N)k  hold  of  this  prt.*domina(ing  passion  in  order  to 
amu»e  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affectetl  a  wtHiilertul  zeal  to  gratify  Charles 
in  wha(  he  desin'd  wi(h  regard  to  this  matter;  he  nominatcnl  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowereti  to  attend  the  couiK'il ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  some  of  tlie  mast  eminent  among  his  brethren  (o  prepare  a  confesstoo 
ot  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  aswM-mbly.  After  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  con«eque[ice  of  his  solicitations,  (lie  duke  of  Wurtemkieig,  (be 
city  of  Strasburg,  and  other  protestant  states,  appointed  ambastadon  aod 

*  ArDol<n  fits  MAurit.  apud  Mrakrn.  11.  lU?.        f  Tbuan.  978     Biniv.  Corp.  Htat 
AriiiilUi  vu«  Mauritu,  apua  Mciikcfli,  U.  Itii, 
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divines  to  attend  the  council.  Thej  all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  fab 
safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  m  the  most  ample  form.  This  wtt 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and  tbej  proceeded 
accordingly  on  their  journey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  the  council 
itself  was  demanded  for  the  protestant  divines.  The  fate  of  John  Hues 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  piecedine 
century,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  luiperial 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  &:ranted  them,  rendered  this  precaution  pru- 
dent and  necessary.  But  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pro- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  nearing  in  the  council,  than  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  brin^in^  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  b^  promises  and 
threats  prevailed  on  the  iathei^  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  bad  g^ranted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  protcstants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
counciPs  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instrument.  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  interposed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  writ  were  proposed :  expedients  were  Mig- 
gested ;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken  :  tne  legate,  together  wifli 
his  associates,  laboured  to  gaiti  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the 
protesiants  adhered  to  theirs  with  finnncss  and  obstinacy.  An  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  traasmiltcd  to  the  emperor  at  Inspruck, 
who,  attempting,  fioni  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  recoricile  the  contending  parlies,  was  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly  engrossed,  and  hb 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his  scbemesy  1o 
carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mrisK,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  an^'  further  detail  concemii^  Maunce^s 
operations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hunffaiy^ 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraomjipiaiy 
effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  iasidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  ma^na« 
nimity  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  ol  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  countiy  of  Trans^'lvariia,  a  pn>vince  ot  his  patcmal  kingdom. 
The  government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  youivr 
kir)g,  tor  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered 
it  onl}*  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Martinuzzi  bishop 
of  VVaradin,  whom  the  late  king  Iind  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  soHf 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  otlices  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissensions 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom;  an 
ambitious  young  queen,  possessed  with  a  hifjh  opinion  of  her  own  capacity- 
tor  governuig ;  and  a  high-spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending  who 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  m  the  administration.  Each  had  their 
partizans  among  the  noblt^s  ;  but  as  Martinu/zi,  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  'J'urks. 

Tije  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as 
al»Ililies,  readily  pmmised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
si^im  have  oblige*!  iMartinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of 
a(l;iii-s,  if  his  ambition,  tertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  oiit  to  enlarge  his 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  countiy 
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from  (he  calamities  of  a  civil  w«tr,  he  secretly  despatched  one  of  bis  confi* 
dants  to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  wat 
no  difficult  nntter  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  same  man  whose  enmitjr 
and  intrigues  had  driven  him'out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  domi- 
nions, might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  oeconie  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  them,  he  listened  easterly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate.  M artinuzzi  allurod  him  hy  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  hts  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transyl- 
vania. The  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  Gorman  soldiers,  was  given  to  Castaldo  marquis  de 
Fiadena,  an  officer  formoti  by  the  famous  mar(|iiis  de  Fescara,  whom  he 
stnHigly  resembled  both  in  bis  enterprising  ti:<;niu9  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general,  than  by  m 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  and  hi:f  faction  among 
the  Hunararians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  the 
bead  of  his  annv  on  the  frontiers  of  Fentia,  could  not  aflbrd  the  queen  such 
immefiiate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required, 
she  q^uickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  aulhority 
which  she  possessed  as  rcgeiU,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son  9 
salV^ly. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accompli8hin|g^ 
nis  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dfjectioti,  to  lay  l^efore  her  a  pmposal,  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  n^joctedwith  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Fenlinand's  victorious  amis;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
sboul<i  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  \ye  far  from 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  ami  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose  coininands  she  inu«»t  submit ;  he  con- 
jiiff  1  her,  therefore,  a«  she  reginliMl  her  own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Cbristendoni.  rather  to  give  up  Tran^iylvania  to  Fenli- 
nand,  an<i  to  make  over  to  him  her  mhi's  title  to  the  crown  of  Mungar}',  than 
to  allow  both  to  l>e  usurpetl  hy  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdrnand's  name,  a  compensation 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suital)1e  to  their  nink,  and  proportionil 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacritice.  lsal)ella,  deserted  ny  Mime 
of  h«*r  adherents,  distrustincr  othen«,  destitute  of  friends,  aiwl  surrouiHled  by 
Ca5taldo*s  and  Martinuzzi*s  tniops,  subscril)ed  thcrse  ban!  conditions,  tluiugTi 
with  a  reluctant  haiMi.  Upon  this,  she  stirrcndered  such  places  of  strength 
as  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  n)yalty,  par- 
ticularly a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  the  Hungarians  believed,  had  descended 
frr>cn  heaven,  and  conterred  on  him  who  worr;  it  an  imdouhted  right  to  the 
thnHic.  Ai  she  could  iK)t  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  aHintiT 
where  she  hail  once  enjoyed  so\ereign  power,  she  instantly  act  out  with 
ber  son  for  Silesia,  in  onler  to  take  posM^^tsion  (»f  the  principalities  of  Oppelen 
awl  Ka!ilx>r,  tl»e  iiivi'stituw  of  which  F<rrdlaand  had  engaged  to  grant  her 
SfHi,  an^i  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughtci'S  u|Hin  him  in  iiiani«'ige. 

Upon  the  resignitioiiof  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  an«l  at\er  his  example 
tin?  rest  of  the  Trin-ylvanian  gr:inde«*«,  swor<?  alU'giance  tti  FcnlinaiKi , 
who,  in  order  to  tesiuy  his  gniteful  seiw?  of  the  Zi*al  as  w<'ll  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  hjd  served  him,  affected  to  distinguish  him  by 
every  po^ible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  Tr.insylvaiiia,  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly  ontered 
Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deterence  to  his  opinkm  and  commanda;  he 
iticre:is«Mi  his  revenues,  which  were  already  veij  great,  by  new  appoint- 
ments ;  he  nominated  him  archbiibop  of  Gran*  ancTpivTailed  oo  the  pope 
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to  raise  biin  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  All  this  ostentation  of  good-Dvifl^ 
however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  sentiments  the  most 
perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi^s  abilities :  distrusted 
nis  fidelity ;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive  privi* 
leges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he  would  stand  forth  on  eveiy 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  countiy,  rather  than  act  toe 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  gave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  hit 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  meaiures.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  th.'^t  Castaldo  was  placed 
as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  because  he  despised  Ferdinand^s  in&idious  arts, 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  magnanimity,  and  no  less  success. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  inhdels  haa  taken  possession ;  he 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive;  and  established  Ferdi- 
nand's authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar« 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  be 
ot'ten  dilTercd  in  sentiment  troni  Castaldo  and  his  olhcers,  and  treated  the 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene* 
rosily,  which  Castaldo  lou<ily  condemned.  This  was  represented  at 
Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  infidels,  that* 
by  securing  their  protection,  he  might  shake  oflf  all  dependence  upon  the 
Sfovei^ign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though  Martinuzzi,  in  justifi* 
cation  of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessaiy 
sevi?rities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo*s  accusation 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  pre|>ossessed  already  against  Martinuzziy 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hun- 
ST'iry,  in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill-establi&hed. 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  conhdants  at  Vienna.  By  mis- 
representing what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's  conduct ;  by  imputing  to  him  des^^  which 
he  never  fonned,  and  charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdinand,  ihat,  in  order  to  preser\e  his  Hun- 
garian crown,  he  must  cut  otT  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand^ 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against  a  subject  of  such  exorbitant  }>ower  as  might  enable  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  detiance,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too  feebfe  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  ordera  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook 
that  infamous  «prvice.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  othcers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executinfi:  it,  they  cmtenid  iMartinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches 
which  were  to  be  sent  olT  imniedialely  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in 
the  throat.  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grai>plinj|^  the  assassin,  threw  nim  to  the 
gnmnd.  Hut  the  other  conspirators  rushing  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and 
alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  hands.  The  TransylvaniaDS 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  loieign  troops  stationed  in  their  countiyt 
from  risi[)g  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  k. 
prelate  who  had  long  l>een  the  object  of  tneir  love  as  well  as  veneratMik 
rhey  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horn>r  and  execration;  and 
exclaimed  against  Feniinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor- 
tant services^  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and  inno* 
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lable  amoog^  ChristiaiUf  could  restrain  from  shedding^  the  blood  of  a  muv 
whose  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country.  The  nobles 
detesting  the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  courts  which,  upon  uncer- 
tain and  impmbable  >urmisc«,  had  given  up  a  pcnon,  no  less  conspicuous 
for  bis  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to 
their  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold 
to  the  service.  The  'J*urk.s,  encouragred  by  the  death  of  an  eiicipy 
whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  bostilitiea 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  instead  of  tlie  security  which  Ferdinand  bad 
expected  fn>in  the  retnoval  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  bis  territories 
in  liungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigouTi  and  defended 
%vith  leAs  zeal  than  ever.* 

I)y  thi^  time,  Maurice  having  .ilmost  fmished  his  intiinies  and  pvepara- 
ti(>iL«,  was  on  the  {K)int  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking 
the  field  af!:ain«t  the  emperor.  Hi!<  first  care,  af^r  be  came  to  this  lesolu- 
tion,  was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confederates 
of  Sm:ilkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners. 
He  had  obM^rved  how  fatal  this  had  lieen  to  their  cause ;  and,  instructed 
by  their  ern>r.  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Heniy  II.  as  they 
had  hcen  solicitous  to  prevent  the  inter])osition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for 
liiiii,  \iv  found  Hcnr)'  in  a  disj^)sition  to  listfn  to  tlie  tirst  overture  on  bis 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
Frt'nch  monarchy  into  action.  Hrniy  had  lotf  observed  the  progvesaof 
the  ('niiMn)r\  arms  with  jealousy,  and  wished  to  distinguish  ninuelf  by 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  gloiy  of  his 
father's  ni^  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  in  hb 
power  of  thwarting:  the  em|>enir's  designs,  by  taking  tlie  duke  of^ Parma 
under  his  pnMection  ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
dutchy,  hut  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
iH-arr,  ih>  I«><s  advantagcou!i  to  himself  than  honourable  for  his  allies  tlic 
»S:ots,  the  n'^^tless  and  enteri>riNing  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
disf)lay  itself  on  some  theatre  ot'  action  more  ojiispicuous  than  the  petty 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  <le  Fienne,  bishop  of  Hayoiuie,  whom  Henry  had  sent  into  Germany, 
undf>r  pn'tence  of  hiring  troops  to  l>e  emplo^'ed  in  Italv,  was  empoweretl 
to  cdncliulc  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  arid  his  associates.  As  it  would 
have  heen  very  indecent  in  a  king  ot'  FrarK'e  to  have  undertaken  the 
det'rnre  ot'  tlie  protectant  church,  tlie  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  niiirht  he  affected  iff  the  treaty,  wen'  not  once  mentioned  in  any  ot* 
the  artii  le<<.  KelikrioutfRncenu*.  tlH-y  pretended  to  commit  entireh'  to  the 
di^INisjiion  of  Divine  Pixividcnce :  the  only  motives  assigned  lor  their 
present  cont'fdcr.icy  against  Charles,  were  to  priKiure  the  landgrave 
iit>eriy,  an-l  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  th(*  t^iernian  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed, 
that  all  th«*  contracting  parties  should,  at  the  same  time,  declare  war  against 
the  ('m(M'n)r ;  thnt  neitlifr  peace  iMir  truce  should  Im'  made  but  by  coounon 
consent,  nor  without  including  each  of  the  conl'rderales  ;  that,  in  order  to 
guard  .ti;;iin«t  the  inconvenience:}  of  anarchy.orof  pretervitNis  to  joint  cooi'* 
mand,  Miturice  should  lie  ackrK>wle«i<!vd  as  heail  of  the  German  confede- 
rates, with  absolute  authority  in  all  nnlitar}'  affain* ;  that  .M:iurice  and  his 
as«r)ci.ites  i.h«iild  hriiu^  into  tlie  field  seven  thousand  liorse.  with  a  propoilional 
number  of  inlantn  ;  that,  towards  the  siilisisitence  of  this  armv,  during  the 
three  first  numtlis  ot'  the  war,  Henry  should  contribute  twu  hundred  and  forty 
Ihuusaiid  rrowa«,  and  afterwards  siitv  thousarxi  crowns  a-month,  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  anns ;  that  Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  si(M  of 

•  PMrl  .VU.     Thiinn  lili.  It  SOH,  ftr      IftuaiilmAi  Hift  ]l«c*i   Hui^wki,  hb   svf.  If*.  *«. 
Mfni  df  K'l'i^r,  ii.  rCl.     NauluCuiuitii  llPlmia,  lib.  iv  04,  Jtc. 
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Lorrdn  with  a  powerful  anny :  (hat  jf  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  s  iw4r 
emperor,  such  a  person  should  be  nominated  as  shall  be  aereeable  to  the  kn^ 
of  France.'^  Tnis  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  Octobert  some  time 
before  Maffdebur^  surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  oqd- 
ducted  with  such  profound  secrecy,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwudi 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two 
only,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  ana  William  of 
Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anziousljr 
concealed,-  and  with  such  fortunate  clre,  that  no  rumour  coDceming  K 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  aone 
accession  of  strength  from  eveir  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowm  for 
the  support  of  a  oonfederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religioaL 
But  the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  which  (kprited  both  tne  councils  and  arms  of  tfaie 
nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  leA  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaiiu«|^ 
that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  would  have  prompted  thorn 
to  erant  him.t 

Maurice,  bowevet;  having  secured  the  protiection  of  such  a  poweiibl 
monarch  as  Henry  II.,- proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  Mraal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  ooe  eobit 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  shouM 
be  set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name  and  in  thit 
a(  the  elector  of*^  Brandenburg,  to  Inspruck  [Decern.].  Afler  resuminStSt 
great  length,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  whicn  they  founded  toek 
claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements 
which  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which  they  had  SO 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^ 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  dukes  ot  Deux-Ponts,  the  marqun  of  Bfbd- 
denbuig  Bareith,  a/id  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  coocuned 
with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  fran 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  LunenbuiK. 
Even  the  king  of  thft  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  witt 
compassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretcned  situation,  or  influenoedf • 
perhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  desi|;ns,  whicfa^ 
since  hit  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  in  the  empire,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreadea  to  a  great 
degree. 

But  Charle5,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgraT^- 
eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors ;  and  having  decland 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon- as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  eveiy  day  expected,  he 
did  not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  cxpncation  ot  his  ioten- 
tions.J    This  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  af 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.   It  served  to  iustit'y  his  subsequent  proceedinn- 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  emoloying  arms  in  order  to  extort  that' 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtaiik 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,- as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  manrprmoeii. 
were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  sH' 

*  Recuril  d<>it  Trait^z,  tnm  ii.  S&a.    Thnno.  lib  viii.  879.  f  Burnet'i  Hkl.  of  the 
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their  hopes  of  restoring  the  landg^nive  to  libertj ,  in  gaining;  his  consent  Xd 
dismiss  him. 

155-2.]  Maurice  employed  artifices  still  npore  refilled  to  conceal  hit 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  affected  to  be 
more  solicitous  than  ever  to  nnd  out  some  expedient  for  removing  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for  the  jirotestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thither  without 
aiij  apprehension  of  dara^r.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequept  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  with  the  ImpNerial  ambassadom  in  that 
city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  have  it  oelicvedj 
that  he  thought  all  diflferences  with  respect  to  this  preliminary  article  were 
on  the  point  of  b^'im^  adjusted ;  atnl  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion» 
he  comiiianded  Mehncthon,  together  with  his  brethren,  to  set  out  on  their 
jouniey  to  Trent.    At  the  same  time  he  held,  a  close  correspondence  with 

}he  Imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on.  every  occasion  his  jpro- 
essions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  empeior.  He  taUced 
continually  of  his  intention  of  goin^  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;.  he  gave  oiders 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  ana  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his  reception.*  . 

i>ut  pn)founilly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe- 
netrable as  he  tlKMJght  the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed.his  designs, 
there  were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor 
amidst  his  security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  be  was 
meditatitu^  something  extraordinary.  .As  these  suSpicioDS  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  theraselves>  or  of  an  ambiguous  as 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  ny  Mau- 
rice's address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  coiilidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaued  with  favours.  One  par- 
ticular alone  seemed  to  be  of  suth  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops,  which 
George  of  Mecklenburg  had  taken  into  .pay  aAer  tlie  capitulation  of  Mag- 
debunct  having  fixed  their  (quarters  in  Thunngia,  lived  at  discretion  on  th^ 
lands  nf  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciou^nesM  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactionK,* 
complaineil  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
exteinittirn;  tlie  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly  ny  repre- 
senting: th(>  impossibility  of  di5banding  tne<o  troops,  or  of  kcepii^  tliem  to 
retcul.ir  discipline,  unle.ssthe  arn>ars  still  due  to  them  by  theeinpeivr  were 
paid,  (Mtlier  n^moved  the  apprehensions  which  this  ball  occsisioned,  or,  as 
Charlies  was  riot  in  a  comlition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tliese  so)dien» 
obIiiC(;<J  him  to  bo  silent  with  resfard  to  the  matter.t  < 

The  time  of  action  was  now  ap[»roachin|^.  ^lauriqe  had  privately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Paris,  in  orilt  r  to  confirm  his  league 
with  fleiiry.  and  to  ha>ten  the  march  of  tiie  French  anny.  He  had  taken 
measiin>s  to  hrini?  bis  own  subjects  together  on  the  fin^t  summons;  be  had 
provideti  for  tht^  sertirity  of  i>axony,  while  lie  should  lie  absent  with  the 
anny ;  and  ih"  held  the  troops  in  ThuriiiKi:i,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  opeia- 
tions  wore  carried  on  without  being  diiicovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck. 
and  the  emi>eri)r  remained  tliere  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  m 
counteract iirj:  the  intriscues  of  the  pope*s  legate  at  Trent*  and  in  aettJioig 
the  comlitiuiiij  on  which  the  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  tbt 
touncil,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  tramactkm  of  greater  momeot  In 
n^ttation. 

•  Anioldi  vtla  MwriLftp.  Siealun,  II.  »39.  f  SMCMC    lina.  M. 
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This  credulous  security  m  a  prince,  who,  by  his  sagacity  in  obflerrnip 
the  conduct  of  all  around  him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distnat* 
may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuatioii.  But 
besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maunce  concealed  his  intentioiiL 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  bad  retumed 
upon  Charles  soon  af)er  his  arriyal  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  Tioleiicey 
and  his  constitution  being  broken  b^  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  exert  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usoil 
vigilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime 
mnn'ster,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  iny 
a^,  was  on  tnis  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft.  He  entertained  mtdi  ft 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  {>oIitical  talents  of  the  Gef- 
mans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimations  given  him  ood- 
ceming  Maurice's  secret  machinations,  or  the  dangerous  desig^  which  he 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  suspicious  mmd 
harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed  caUjw 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  letrfiea 
with  great  scorn,  That  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  ft 
drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  be  coold 
not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptoiy  tone 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment ;  he  haa  bribed^  two  of 
Maurice's  ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  infonn*- 
tion  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  veiy  chaoDel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  ^ain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  eyn 
to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  hm 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
traitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  agsnl 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  what  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  cfhli 
sincenty  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fulnen 
of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
he  made  light  of  this  intelligence ;  and  his  answer  to  mem  abounds  with 
declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well  as 
attachment  of  that  princc.t 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  to.find  that  his  intri^irs  and  designs  wore  still  unknown.  But,  tho^gk 
now  ready  to  take  the  held,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had 
hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  ene- 
mies a  few  days  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inspnick  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bril)ed,  to  attend  him  tliither.  After  tra- 
velling post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  ioumey,  and  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology 
to  the  emperor  for  this  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Inspruck  within  a  few  days ;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  tkn 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia, joined  hii 
army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  hon% 
and  put  it  inmiediately  in  motion  [March  18].{ 

•  MehrlPi  M«aiolri,  M.  edit  p.  18.  f  Maid.  SU 

X  Ifciv.  Mem.  p.  13.  These  circunistancni  conccrniniE  the  9axoQ  mlnkten  wbon  GtBW 
bribed,  are  not  mentioned  by  Uie  (^>nnan  liistoriuiM ;  but  u  Sir  Jnmm  Melvil  received  bta 
tlon  from  the  elector  Palatine,  and  an  tlic7  arc  p<*rfccUy  o^reeable  to  the  rot  of  Maurice*! 
Iliejr  nay  bt  conildered  u  auibentic. 
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At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  containing  his  reasons  for 
taking  arms.  These  were  three  in  numl>er :  that  he  might  secure  the 
protectant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction; 
that  he  niitcht  maintain  Iht:  coast itut ion  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save 
Oennany  trom  }>cing  suhjoctod  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch; 
that  h«*  iiii^ht  deliver  the  lanrltcrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  unjust  impnsoiiment.  By  the  first,  lie  roused  all  the  favourers  of  the 
rf*formatioii,  a  party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  ren- 
dered •li\*«{>eritc  by  opprcsaion.  By  tlic  second,  he  interested  all  the 
fricncls  ot  lil)erty,  catholtts  no  less  than  protestants,  and  made  it  their 
interest  to  unite  with  him  in  asM^rting  the  rights  and  privileges  common  to 
(x»(h.  The  third,  [>c«ides  the  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  ifni;atreriients  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  Kecomea  cause  of  general 
conrcrn,  iK>t  only  fnmi  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  sufierings 
eicited,  l)ut  from  in<hLi:nation  at  tlie  injustice  and  rigotirof  the  emperoi  s 
prrKotMlinirs  against  him.  Toir^tber  with  Maurice's  manifesto,  aivither 
ap}>«*ared  in  the  name  of  All)ert  marquis  of  BrandenbuTg  Culmbach,  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  together. 
The  s.trne  (rricvances  which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it, 
but  with  an  excess  (»f  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of 
the  prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

Thf^  kiiie  of  Fnince  added  to  the>e  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name  ;  m 
which,  after  t.iking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  l>etween  the  French  and 
German  nitions,  both  descended  t'mni  the  simie  ancestors;  and  af)er  men- 
tioning tlie  applications  which,  in  conseouence  (»f  this,  sc»me  of  the  most 
illustrini]^  anionic  the  (ierniin  princes  liao  made  to  him  for  his  protection ; 
be  di'chin'd,  t)i:it  he  now  took  nrni^  to  reH'«>taMi>li  thtr  ancient  constitution 
ot' thfM'inpin*,  to  dt-liver  Mtnie  of  its  nrinces  t'roin  cuptivity,  and  to  secure 
the  privj|f^M>«  ;tnd  iiide{H'ntl<-i)ce  of  a!l  themenilxTs  of  the  (vermanic  iKniy. 
Jn  this  UKinit'esto,  Henry  asMnned  the  extniortlinary  title  o( Protector  (fthe 
lAbfrtits  of  iMfrmany  and  of  its  rttptive  Princes:  :md  there  was  engraved 
on  it  a  c:ip,  the  ancient  syniUil  of  freetiom.  placed  between  X\wo  daggers, 
in  onler  tf>  intimrite  to  the  («erman2>,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired 
and  securetl  by  I'orce  of  arms.* 

Maurice  JKid  ik>w  to  act  a  p.irt  entirely  new  ;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodnting  itself  to  every  situation.  The  irn^ment  be 
toctk  ariii^.  he  was  as  txiid  ^md  enterprisirw:  in  the  tield,  as  be  had  been 
cauti<  >ii*i  anil  cntty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towardi 
the  I  p|>er  (i(>rm:tnv.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  iiiii«t;iti-d  the  niairUtrites  whom  the  empen^r  had  depom,  and  g^r^ 

ey^M'^^'utu  of  the  churches  to  the  protestant  minister>s  whom  he  had  ejected, 
e  din'cted  \\'\<  march  to  Aiiirsbur?,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrison,  which 
was  t<M»  iiicoiisideral)le  to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately,  be 
took  po<-«*ssion  of  that  great  city  [April  iLand  made  the  same  changes 
there  as  in  th<^  towns  thrDusrh  which  he  had  passed.! 

No  wonN  can  expn'ss  the  eni{K*ror*s  astonishment  and  constematiiHi  at 
eTent^i  so  une\j>ected.  He  saw  a  srreat  number  of  the  German  princes  in 
arms  air^in^t  hinuaiid  tlien*st  either  ready  to  join  them,orwi«hifi^  success 
to  thfir  I  nterprise.  He  iM-heM  a  powertiil  monarch  united  with  them  in 
clu<t;  le:igiie,  secoiuiing  their  t>|K*rations  in  perKm  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable army,  while  he,  throiii]:h  negligerK-e  and  cre<bility,  which  exposed 
him  iu»  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made,  lior  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make,  any  effectual  provision,  cither  for  crushing  his  rebellious 
subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  ibreign  enemy.  Part  of  his 
Spanish  tnv)ps  had  lH*en  onlered  into  Huiigaiy  against  the  Turks :  the  iwt 
had  marched  back  to  Italy  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  outcfay  of 
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Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  dismissed,  because  ha 
)¥as  not  able  to  pay  them :  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service  after  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg ;  and  ne  remained  at  Inspnick  with  a  body  of  aoldien 
oaniJy  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His  treasury  was  as  mudi 
exhausted,  as  his  army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  reniittaiioes  far 
^ome  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  thoqgh 
tempted  by  the  oifer  of  exorbitant  interest.  Thus  Charles,  tboi^  m^ 
doubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
pf  exertine  the  greatest  strength,  bis  power,  notwithstandiipg  the  vmImi^ 
attack  made  upon  it,  being  still  unimpaired,  ibuiid  himself  in  a  sitvatkn 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  yigprpus  e£brt  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
sent danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  negotiatiqg ;  (he 
pnly  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  &^t  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  Ij 
employing  the  mediation  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confidiQg[  m 
bis  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derm 
advantage  from  it,  and  hoping  tnat,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  m 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  vow 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  tne  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria  ;  and  havine  left  his  army  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  allies.  He  took  Uie  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointod 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that 
pity,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  haviiy 
pbtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  mtroduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Henry  made  his  entiy  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp  ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  hiaou 
and  annexed  those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  AlsaciSp  in 
order  to  attempt  new  concjuests,  to  which  the  success  that  bad  hithoto 
littended  his  arms  invited  him.*- 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Maurioe» 
when  be  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amost 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  bdialf  of  his  ooofederatas 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

Srince,  too  hauj^hty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemj. 
ut,  however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^tiation  to  the  interest 
pf  his  associates,  or  now  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
bad  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  oflen  professed  a  iXronf  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pn^ 
posed  a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June*  in 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
DOW  advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  moaky : 
ipd  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  mmtwytnntmsnt  tt 
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ihfi  tnjf  e,  he  revived  durine^  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise^ 
the  fcucccs^  of  whirh  wiMjId  Ijo  so  dcnrisivc,  as  to  rcndor  the  nc^tiations  at 
Pass.iu  cxircniely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He 
ibresaw  thit  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
so  soon,  t(»p(:thcr  with  the  opinion  of  hi«  camcstnciis  to  rc-e«tahlish  peace, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  in- 
jpirinj;  tlw  emjwror  v%'ith  such  false  hopes  tfiat  he  would  naturallr  become 
remi!«s,  and  relapse  into  srMiie  deg^rec  of  that  security  which  haa  already 
been  so  f.ital  to  him.  Kelyiri;c  f^n  (his  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  htMii  of  his  anny  towards  Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  th.it  riMild  Ik;  given  to  sr)  (jreat  a  l)ody  of  troops.  On  the  cigt- 
teontii,  h»»  arrived  at  F'li'sscn,  a  p'i<t  of  preat  consequt-nce,  at  the  entrance 
inln  the  Tyn)lcse.  Then;  ho  found  a  IxKly  of  eijjlit  hundred  men,  whoni 
th»;  I'lniHiror  had  assembled,  j^tronirly  intrenched,  in  onier  to  oppose  his 
pn<n-«»»i.  l\v  attacked  them  instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity, 
hui  ihf^y  alnndoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  fallin*,;  back  on  a  second 
ImxIv  iHMed  w.'ir  Kuten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  they 
themselves  had  l)cen  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  that  they  likewise  toot 
toiiii^ht,  at'ter  a  feeble  resistance. 

Klated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanj^uirM;  hopes, 
Maurice  pn'ss«f<i  t'orward  to  Khrenl)f?ra;h,  a  r  i«'tle  isituated  on  a  hiph  and 
stern  {jfecipice,  which  conimaniled  the  only  pa^^s  fhrou;^h  the  UKHintains. 
As  tlii!>  lort  had  been  ?urn*ndrreil  to  the  pn>te«itants  at  the  beginnins:  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  herau^e  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it, 
the  emiwror,  sen«iil)le  oi'  it**  irn2>ort:ince,  haii  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
t«»  thrnw  into  it  a  bfvly  t>f  tnK»p«i  sufhriuiit  to  maintain  it  against  tlie  p^rratest 
army.  lUii  a  shepheni,  in  pur>uina:  a  ;c(>at  which  liail  strayed  from  his  flock, 
h.'ivinij:  di«:ov»'nM]  an  UMkiv)wn  path  by  which  it  was  j>o?sible  to  ascend  to 
Hie  t«»p  of  the  nxk,  came  with  this  seaMMiable  piece  of  intellig;ence  to 
A[aiiriv:e.  A  >mall  hand  of  (*hos4 mi  soldiers,  under  the  command  ot  Geon^ 
of  Alecklenhurff,  was  iaMantlv  orien'd  ti>  follow  this  g^ide.  They  set  out 
in  the  eveniii<:,  anil  clambern^r  no  the  rusr^red  track  with  infinite  fatijfue 
as  well  as  (lanjjer,  they  reacheti  the  summit  unj^rceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  Ix'cn  ag^ree'd  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
side  ni  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walK 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  l)ecause  it  had  b<.en  hitherto  dcemefl 
inicr'^-j-^ihle.  The  Karri>on,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sigfht  of  an  enemy 
on  a  I  quarter  where  they  had  thoutrht  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  anns.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
whicli  was  of  trreater  con^^equence  to  him,  without  Ion  of  time,  took  pos- 
se^^iiiii  of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  mis:ht  have  retarded  him  long, 
an<i  have  required  the  utmo^^t  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  day^  march  fnmi  Inspruck,  and  without 
hHirior  a  inoment  he  ordeaMi  his  nitantry  to  advance  thilber,  having  left 
\\\<  cavalry,  which  was  unseniceable  m  that  mountahious  count^,  at 
Fiesvon,  to  a:uani  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  ra|iiility  as  to  anticipate  any  accouiYts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surpn<4;  the  emfieror,  together  with  his  attemiants,  in  an  open  town 
inca[ial)le  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  tro(»}>s  lietifan  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
merct-n  trie«  mutinied,  declarii^  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
receivfMl  the  ;;ratuity,  whirh»  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
rlainied  as  the  recnnipens*;  due  to  them  tor  having:  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  w  IS  with  great  iiitnculty,  as  well  as  darker,  and  not  without  lome  comi- 
deraMe  loss  of  time,  that\Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  , 
on  the  soldiers  fo  folk)w  him  to  a  place  where  be  promised  them  Vucb 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services 
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To  the  delay,  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  accident,  the  emperor  owed 
his  safety.  lie  was  informed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  tbe 
eTenine,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy  Ajght*  he 
iostaDtly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding  the  darkness  of  toe  nie^t,  or  the 
violence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  debility  occasionea  by  the  gout,  which  rende^d  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches^ 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  b^  roads  almost  impapable.  His  courtieiB 
and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  oo 
such  horses  as  the^  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  veiy  unlike  the  pomp  with 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  ooih 
ijueror  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length  with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach 
in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  inac- 
cessible corner.^ 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attend- 
ants had  left  it ;  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  be  pursued  them  some  miles;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abanaoned  all  the  emperor's  ba^age,  toother 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  he 
preserved  untouched  every  thing  belonging  to  the  kii^  of  the  Romamy 
either  because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with^  that  prinoew 
or  because  he  wbhed  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  them.  As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  truce,  (with  Such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  opera- 
tions,) he  set  out  for  Passau,  tliat  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  d;^ 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the 
degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  during  five  years,  he  haa  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival,  who  might  dilute  hif 
title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  while  he  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  hif 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  oe  gone: 
ana  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  tbe  endeavours  of  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  auaience  in  the  council  for  the  protes- 
tant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congTe(;a- 
tion  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  proroguing 
the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiratioD 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.*  This  proroga- 
tion, however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  ttie 
council,  when  reassembled  in  tbe  year  one  thousand  inve  hundred  and 
sijdty-two,  ^11  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  histoiy. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  hr  aD 
the  states  aiid  princes  in  Christendom  who»  from  the  wisdom  as  weU  as 
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piety  of  prelates  reprr^entin^  tlin  whole  Ixxly  of  the  faithfuly  expected 
5ome  rharit;<l)lc  ami  etticacious  endeavours  towards  composirac  the  aisM*n- 
sions  which  unhappily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  fleveral  pope^  by 
wh(»se  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  I'hey  exerted 
all  their  power  or  fxtliry  to  attain  these  ;  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as 
add  rev  ol'  their  legates,  ny  the  i;^norance  ol'  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  senility  of  the  indis^nt  Italian  bishops, acquired  such  influence  in  thie 
council*  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  an 
intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  chun'b,  but  to  establish  their 
own  (Intninion,  or  to  ccMifirm  those  tenets,  u|>oii  which  they  iniaf^ined  tliat 
dominion  to  Ih;  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  thf*  credit  of  tradition  alone,  aiyl  n*reived  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
prptation,  were  defined  with  a  scnipulous  nicety,  and  contirmed  by  llie 
sanction  ot'  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly  l>ecn  obsen'ed  only  in 
deference  to  cu«tom  suppoM^l  to  Ix:  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
dcrn'fs  n\  the  church,  and  declared  to  lie  es.*»ential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  !>reach,  instead  of  lieini^  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contendiiu;  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
with  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  db»tinctiou 
l>etween  them.  This  still  sen'es  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  ;  and  without 
somr  sie:nal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  tlie  separation 
perpetual. 

( >ur  knowlede^e  of  the  proceedinsrs  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  trom  three 
diflfd'rent  authr>r<.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  history  of  the  coinicil 
of  Tn'iit.  while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  .<tome 
who  had  iN'cn  mpuil^ers  of  it  were  still  alive.  1  le  has  ev|K)6ed  the  intri^es 
anii  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  treedoiii  and  M*verity 
whii  h  have  given  a  dee])  wound  to  the  cn'dit  of  tlie  council,  lie  has 
tlesrril)eil  it<t  deliberations,  an<l  explained  its  decreirt,  with  such  perspi- 
cuity, and  depth  of  thouL^ht.  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  tbrcc  of 
reason.  a<  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed  amoTKC  the  most 
adminMl  historical  compositions.  Alnxit  half  a  centuiy  thereafter,  the  Jesuit 
Pall.ivifini  nuldisheti  his  history  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  and  by  employing:  all  the  force  of  an  acute  ami  retininsr  ^'uiiis 
to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reas^Niin^  of  his  antagonist,  h«* 
labours  to  pn>ve,  by  artful  ai>olo^ies  for  the  proceedings  of  tlie  council,  and 
sulitic  interiiretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberatetl  with  impartiality, 
anil  decided  with  judg;nient  as  well  as  candour.  Vaii^a^,  a  Spanish  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassauors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  hisliop  of  Arrjs  a  re^l a r  account  of  the  transactions  there,  ex plain- 
ine:  all  the  arts  which  the  learate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  tlie 
council.  Iii<  letters  have  l)een  publislied,  in  which  he  inveiv^hs  against  the 
papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  whk:h  was  natural  to  a  roan  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  ubser\'e  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
oblipMi  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whit  hsoever  of  tbe<e  authors  an  intelligent  [>eraon  t:dces  for  his  ^ide, 
in  formins:  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  disco\er 
so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  90  much 
i^)rance  ami  corruption  among  others;  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infu- 
sion of  human  policy  ami  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  wnich  alone 
quality  men  to  detennine  what  doctrines  arc  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  ii  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  lind  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe, 
that  any  extraordinary  influence  ol'  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
aasembfy,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  empktyed  in  negotiatiiy  with  the  king  of  the  RomaDs 
at  Lintz.  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  Uie  French  kin|^ 
had  advanced  into  Alsace  «  £»  as  Stnsbui]^ ;  and  haviflff  demanded  leave 
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•of  the  senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  reoeatinj^  the 
same  fraud  which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render  himsell 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasburgers,  instructed  and  put  on 
their  guard  by  the  creduhty  and  misfortune  of  Uieir  neiebbours,  shut  their 
gates ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousana  soldiers,  repaired 
ttieir  fortifications,  rased  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  Id 
defend  tfiemselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  bun  from 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  intep- 
posed  in  their  behalf  4  beseeching  Heniy  that  he  vrould  not  foi]B;et  so  soon 
the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed  ^  and  instead  of  being  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Sw^iss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  snare  a  city  which  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  friennship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it.  But,  in  that  age,  tlie  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  required.  The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  frontier,  began  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provision,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  during  a  siere  which 
must  necessarily  nave  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossemt  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances  obliged  the  king,  thouj^  with  reluctance* 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  ne  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  com{)liance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  the  horses  in  his  army  shoatd 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  cooqueil 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  bead  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  rcr.dy  to  follow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  astlie  extent  and  rigour  of  his  deva^ 
tations ;  he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he  came,  in  oidcr  to  amass  Midi 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together; 
he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  iineo 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  mifl^ht  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to 
resist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ec  ~ 

«f  hose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless 
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iM  9^^  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  reforma? 
iion  in  religion,  with  zeal  for  which  tie  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  bambeixh  and  VVurzburf|^h»  by  their  situation,  lay  partjculariy 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  i<>rnier  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
perty, almost  one  half  of  his  extensive  diocess;  and  compelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  ruin 
and  desolation.  During  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  gc^neralissimo  of  the  league  be 
had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  re momt ranees  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  any  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
frhich  had  induced  them  to  take  anns.* 

Maurice  having  oniercd  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and 
having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Laitheran  cleigy  and 
instnicten  of  youth,  to  resjjine  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  in  all  the 
riti<'s  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Fenliinnd  at  Passau  on  tbe  twenty -sixth  day  of  May,  As  matters  of  the 
griMtcst  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  tlie  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  nxed 
upon  it.  Resides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  anibasAadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aicbstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  frre  cities,  resorted  to  rassau.  Maurice,  ip  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  tlte  Romans  as  the  eniperor^s  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  deputies 
pf  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  interc/;s<ors  or  mediators  between  them. 
*  Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  uncoftstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  cmi)eror*s  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manilesto  which  lie 
had  published  when  ho  tiM>k  anus  aeaiibit  him,  limiteil  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  land^raye  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liljerty;  that  the  grievances  m  the  civil  government  of  tlie  empire  slioiild 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  proteatants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  tne  Imperial 
ambassadors  discovering  their  imwillingness  to  gratii'v  him  with  regard  to 
all  the<c  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  emperuTy  beseecli- 
ing  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  party  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  nnns ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  tlie  truce  lipr  a  short  time,  during  which  they 
undertiKjk  to  procure  the  emperor*s  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  nanne  of  all  the  princes 
pf  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  nand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  tliose 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  iKey  concurred  at  this  June* 
ture  in  enforcing  Maurice*s  demands,  and  in  recommeiMiing  peace,  (lowed 
from  different  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  pn)testant  confederates  were  at 
tbe  head  of  a  numerous  army,  wliile  the  empentr  was  but  just  beginning  to 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  eflRirts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  tajight  them,  that  the  fruit  of 
all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped  by  tbe  empeior  alonei  and  the  more  com* 
plete  any  Tictoiy  prored  which  toey  sboiild  gaiii^  the  iiiter  would  tlwy 
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bind  tbeir  own  fetters,  and  render  them  the  more  intolerable.  These 
reflections  made  them  cautious  how  tbej  contributed  a  second  time»  W 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power  wbico 
would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  tneir  country.  Notwithstanding^  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bi^try  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  protestaota 
should  acquire  (hat  security  for  their  religion  which  the^  demandedf  than 
by  assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them»  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  preroeative,  as  would  overturn  tM  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  considerations,  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  ciTll 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  afready  felt  the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  for  an  acoma* 
modation  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save 
them  from  that  cruel  sami^ge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes,  notwithstandini^ 
the  variety  of  their  {>oIitical  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  relieiovis 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommooation 
with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutary  but  as  a  necessary  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence;  and  he  now  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spanish  subjects, 
disgusted  at  his  loi^  absence,  and  weary  of  endless  wars,  which  were  of 
little  benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  sup- 
ply either  of  men  or  money ;  and  although  by  his  address  or  importunity 
ne  might  have  hoped  to  draw  trom  them  at  fast  more  effectual  aid ;  that, 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  ser\'ice  in  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affair?.  His  treasury  was  drained :  his  veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depena  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and 
ruined  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  eiKl  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  cmploj^  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
fctrmcrly  concealed  his  ambitions  designs.  Eveiy  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard  :  and  it  was  vain  to  thmk  of  blinding  them  a 
second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other,  'i'he  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
head,  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  veiy  different  from  that  of  the 
league  of^Smalkaldc  ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason 
to  natter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  efforts  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might  be 
assured,  that  the  roost  considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take  part  in 
it  against  him  ;  and  a  dubiouii  neutnilit^r  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect 
from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full  employment  for  his  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  opportunity, 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  aiK>ther,  with  almost  certain  success.  That 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Charles  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  aidiqg 
his  malecontent  subjects.  ThrMjgh  F^eniy  had  rx>w  retired  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rliiiie,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  invaded 
the  lA>w-Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  tnire  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a 
powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had 
telt  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  reguhr 
troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passnii,  had  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himself,  for  desiring  an  accommodaliou.    These 
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tarn  to  flecoml,  with  the  pealest  cimestnesii,  the  aii^uinents  which  the 
princes  assembled  there  had  employed  in  recommendinfc  it.  He  had 
obsiervcd,  not  without  secret  Ratisf.iction,  the  fatal  blow  Ihat  had  been 

fivcn  to  the  despotic  power  which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  tlie  empire, 
le  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recoverirar  his  former 
superiority,  as  lie  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immc<liately 
re«umc,  with  increased  ea^mcss,  and  with  a  Ijetter  chance  of  success, 
his  favourite  scheme  of  traiLsmittint;  that  [lOwer  to  his  son,  by  excludinj*: 
his  brother  fn)m  the  rij^rht  of  succfisyion  to  the  Imperial  thime.  On  this 
account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circuinscribinfi^  the  Imperial 
authority,  in  order  to  render  liis  own  |KKiseM(ion  of  it  certain.  Besides 
Solyman,  ex a.«<pe rated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and  still  more  at  the 
fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  striKeif,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  having  defeated  a  ^reat  body  of 
Fenlinand's  troops  and  tak<:n  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
that  part  of  Hungary  which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
una!>le  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy ;  tlie  enijieror,  while  engaged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  aflford  him  no  aid ;  and  he  could  not  even  hopf?  to 
draw  from  (lermany  the  contin^fent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually 
furnislHMl  to  refx*!  tlK*  invasions  of  the  IntiitcN.  iMaurice,  havirurobsened 
Feniin:ind\s  perplexity  with  rri^ard  to  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  p«?ace 
werf^  re-4!Stal>lishedoii  a  secure  foundation,  that  he  would  march  in  person 
with  Ills  tn)ops  into  Hungary  a^^ainst  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  effect  ol' 
this  weil-tinietl  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  evcr^'  other  pro*<pect 
of  relief,  l>eranie  the  most  zealous  advocate  wliom  the  cr>nl'cderates  ctuld 
have  employed  to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  any  thing  that 
they  could  have  denipmied  which  he  would  nni  have  chosen  to  (n^nt, 
rather  than  have  n*tarde<l  a  pacitication,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
ineaiK  of  ^aviut;  his  Hungarian  crown. 

WImmi  so  many  causes  conspired  in  ren<iering  an  accommoiiatictn  eligible, 
it  mi^:ht  have  l»een  expecte<l  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
Hut  the  iiitlexibilitv  ot  the  empenir^s  temp«'r,  tcnrether  with  hi«  unwilling 
ness  at  onru  to  relinquish  objects  which  ne  had  loiur  pursued  with  such 
earnestness  and  assiduity,  coimterba lanced,  for  some  time,  the  force  of  all 
the  motives  which  di>i>«Mied  him  to  piMce,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  but  seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  .Maurice's  demaTMls, 
tot^ethcr  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passaii,  were  presented  to 
him,  he  iM.'rempt«>rily  refus*?d  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
|M>intcMi  out,  rK»r  wduKI  he  afrrcc*  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
becurily  of  the  protectant  relieiun,  but  pnipos<*d  referring  l»*»th  these  to  llie 
deteniiinalion  of  a  future  diet.  On  hi*«  part,  he  required  that  instant  n-pa- 
ration  shonl<i  l»e  made  In  all  who,  duriiit;  the  present  war,  had  miflenMi 
either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  ctuilederate  troops,  or  the  exactions  ol' 
their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts  immediately 
conrludcd  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  d<*<>(>ive  ;  and,  therefore,  withotit  listeiiins:  to  Keniinaml's  entreaties, 
he  lett  l'a^T«au  abniptiv,  and  joining  his  troops  which  were  encami>ed  at 
Mer>;fntheiin,  a  city  m  Kranctmia,  lM'h)i^iiK^  to  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic i>nl«T,  be  put  them  in  motit»n,  and  rent* wed  hostilities.  As  thrt^e 
tliousnnd  men  in  the  enipemr's  pay  liad  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
<>n  the  M.iiiH*.  and  n tight  from  tiMmce  infest  the  niMglibouring  cotintry  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  'l7j. 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
tied  on  his  appmaches  against  tlie  town,  gave  such  an  alann  to  the 
em{»eror,  a>  di»|Hi>ed  him  to  loud  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Fenlinand*s 
ar:gunients  in  behalf  of  an  accommodatiOQ.    Firm  and  bauighty  as  hn 
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iiMiire  WaSy  be  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  hk  wUlngnefli  iS 
inaLr  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  aone* 
yr\M  of  the  rigour  of  his  'demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  be  perceived 
that  his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  importumtieis  until 
be  prevailed  on  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  gnn( 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^ined  this  difficult  pQiiit» 
he  instandy  despatched  a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  impaituy 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resohition,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  hd 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;  or^  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  all  Germany  for  that 
salutary  event.  .        , 

Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  8ituati(ui  of  his  a&irsy  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen .  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  tbouffb  over- 
reached and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  trtebs^  and  however 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  nis  .coMematioB 
remained^  he  was  sensible  that  Charies  must  at  last  act  with  vifi^r  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  oeimany 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers^  and  still  more  by,  the  tengor  of  hn 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  tearcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  coosisteni 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  to  conauer.  He  feh,  already,  although  he 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  the  heaa  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw«  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be^  with  all  his  addnrasand 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  from  tb^ 
whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recaH  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  subordi*- 
nation.  This  filled  him  with  apprehensions .  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  t6  hn  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  degraded  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the.  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  bereditarf 
honours  and  dominions,  the  eniperor  had  it  in  his  power  to.  wound  bim  m 
the  mofrt  tender  part.  The  efforts  of  a  prince  bel6ved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
kcts,  and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what 
nad  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  excitiiv 
commotioy.s  m  Saxony,  which  would  endaneer  all  that  be  bad  acquire? 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  ana  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in 
the  emperor*s  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederate! 
in  bebauf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  mure 
to  the  injustice  and  ri^j^our  with  which  he  had  already  treated  bim  :  and 
he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  tliat  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  ot  his  having  suffered  the  punishment 
which  his  rrhcllion  had  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  nis  associates,  Maurice 
Qiciight  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  thoug;h  leap 
advantageous  than  those  which  he  nad  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
the  doubtful  issue  of  war.t  He  repairca  forthwith  to  Fassau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace :  of  which  the  chief  articUis  were,  That  before  th< 
twelfth  day  ot  August,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or  befure  th:it  day  the  land^ve  shall  b6 
aet  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  liatety  to  his  castle  of  Rbemfels ;  That  a 
diet  iball  be  lield  within  six  months  [August  2],  in  order  to  delibeiate' 
concerning  th^  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  thtf 
teure  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion  ;  That  in  the  mean  timei' 
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heitber  tlic  cm[)cror,  iior  any  other  princcy  shall  upon  any  pretext  what- 
ever, oiler  any  injury  or  vioicnce  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Au^sbuf]^,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  rt 
their  rt'li^iod  ;  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  nut  molest  the  catholics 
either  in  tiie  exercise  of  tlieir  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  perfonning 
their  ntlit^ious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  administer 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  botli  parties,  and  protestantt  be  admitted 
mdiscrimiiutely  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  it 
the  next  «iiet  stiuuld  ikU  be  able  to  tcnniit^Ue  the  disputes  with  regard  to 
relii^ioii,  the  stipulations  in  the  pre^int  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shall  <:uiitinuc  tor  ever  in  lull  force  and  vigour  ;  That  notm  of  the  confe- 
doniti-s  shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  liappenect 
during  the  ( ours<;  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
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he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  oisbaiid  Bis  forces  before  the  twelfth  oi  August.- 
Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years;  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  ;  that  annulled  all  hu 
regulations  with  reji^rd  to  religion  ;  defeated  all  his  liopes  of  n-ndering 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditaiy  in  his  family  ;  and  estab- 
lished the  protcstant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  (icrinany,  through  conhivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
bsiiis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  j^ory  of  liaving  conceded  and  completed 
this  unex{H:cted  revolution.  It  is  a  singtilar  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be  indebted  for  its  security  ami  full  establislimenf  in  Ger- 
many, tu  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destructiori, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dis.siinulation.  The  ends,  howevor,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
ditfereiit  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  niOrc  attended  to  than  the  means 
by  which  he  attiined  them ;  and  be  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  ami  public  spiiit  as  be  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffei- 
ence  and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  obsenation,  tliat  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  hi^ 
powei  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  r(*fomiation  in  tlie  empire,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  bis  own  protestant  subjects  uitir 
all  the  tierceneiis  of  bigoti^,  and  that  the  league  lor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  sliould  be  negotiatecl  and  sigiicd  by 
a  Konian  catholic  bishop,  ^^o  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  Gud 
super inti'iid  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  tl^m 
su:)servient  towards  the  accomplishment  of  bis  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  inte^ests  of  the  French  kiiig  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  di>covered  ik>  great  solicitude  aliout  an  ally,  whom, 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to'  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  whicn  he  had 
^iven  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  LfOrrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  l)e  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
mi;;ht  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes 
of  hostility,  which  they  would  Uy  betbre  Uie  emiieror,  was  the  only  sign 
that  they  ;;ave  of  their  remembering  how  much  they  bad  l)cen  indebted 
tb  him  Tor  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
ever}'  i)ri[tce  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  s<Kin  as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  subsidet  *'k1  any  prospect  ot* 
accommodation  to  open,  his  sen'ices  were  fiMgotteo,  and  Eb  associatM- 
flaade  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  iiigTatitucle  with  which  they' 
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abandoDed  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henir  migfat  be  enrngrf 
at  the  perfidy  of  nis  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  wbich  th^  hartened 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  at  his  expense*  he  was  Deiftct^ 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Genmnc 
body,  than  to  resent  the  indignities  offered  him  by  any  particular  membwi 
of  it.  For  that  reason,  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  reccifwl 
from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  afiected  to  talk  in  the  same  stnia  m 
formerly,  concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  coostitiitian  Md 
liberties  of  the  empire. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  sie^d,  Maurice,  in  CGOMqueooe  cl 
his  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungaiy  with  twa^ 
thousand  men  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Tuikish  annicL 
the  frccjuent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasionea 
by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  of  resign  the  chief  command 
to  him,  prevented  bis  performing  any  thing  in  that  countiy  suitable  to  hit 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungaiy,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  ftom 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own 
country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  retunif  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  bii 
absence.  But  fortune  was  nut  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landnavc 
A  battalion  of  mercenaiy  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse^ 
being  seduced  by  Reifcnberg,  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  priDcCi  as 
he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  who 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  be  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  MechliOt 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  froolieis 
of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  nanie,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  onlers  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  fite 
years  with  the  most  seveit)  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all .  the  horrois  of 
nis  impHsonmont  renewed,  and  nis  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  baa  eqjojed 
liberty  ;  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.!  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor^  as 
lully  satisfied  nim  that  the  revolt  of  Rcifenbei^'s  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to  bis  son,  he  eave  orders  for  his 
rclcr.se  ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he  bad  so  low 
languished.  But  thou*;;!!  he  recovered  bis  freedom,  and  was  reinstated  n 
his  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have 
extinguished  the  activity  of  bis  mind  :  from  l)eing  the  boldest  as  well  ss 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  be  became  the  most  timid  nnd 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  inddenoe* 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  his  liberty  in  oolH 
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sequence  of  the  treaty  of  Pnssau.  The  emperor  haTin^  been  oblig;ed  to 
relinquish  all  his  scheme.^  for  extirpating  the  protestant  relig^,  lud  no 
longer  any  motive  lor  detaining  him  a  pniioner ;  and  beinf?  extrenMly  soli* 
citous  at  that  juncture,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good^will  of  the 
(jermans,  whoAe  assistance  v/hs  e&vential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  af^ainst  the  Line  of  France,  he,  anrionfj;  other  eipe* 
dients  lor  (hat  pur|H>5e,  thouf^ht  of  n'Teasins^  irom  imprisonment  a  prince 
wh(Me  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sulfcrings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  ajm]>assion.  .John  Frederick  took  possession  accordinf^ly 
nf  that  part  of  his  terriioricH  which  had  bf.*cn  reserved  for  himy  when  Mau* 
rice  was  investtMl  with  the  eli'cloral  di«^iiity.  As  in  this  sitifation  be  con- 
tinued to  display  the  s;iine  virluou>  iiiai^n.'<nitiiity  for  which  be  bad  been 
cunspicuous  in  a  more  pro»|>er(>u:j  and  .spleiidiii  state,  and  which  be  bad 
n'taiiied  arni<iM  all  his  >ufrerings  he  maintained  durini;  the  remainder  of 
hi.H  lite  that  htj^b  reputation  to  which  he  had  iio  just  a  title. 

'V\w  lovs  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Veniuii,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
tlie  ornpemr.  Arcustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  aj^ainst  France 
with  advaiitase  to  himself,  he  th(Hi;;ht  that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour 
not  to  allow  iieni^'  tlie  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  bis  own  adminis- 
tration to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  pennitted  territories  of 
such  consequence  to  be  disineml)cred  troin  tlie  empire.  I'his  was  no  less 
a  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  expend  than  that  of  any  pixivincc  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  during  his  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads 
upon  thai  quarter  with  great  success  and  efTecl ;  but  if  Henry  were  allowed 
to  retain  his  late  coniiuf'.<<ts  Fnince  would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  bidt*,  as  to  be  altogether  secure,  wImtu  formerly  she  had  l)een  weak- 
est. On  the  other  hand,  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of 
necurity,  as  France  bail  acquired  ;  aiui  bcin^  strip|>ed  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  afTonied  it,  lay  open  to  l>e  invaiied  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any 
enemv,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considenitioRS  determined 
Charfes  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had  made 
himself  master;  and  tlie  preparations  which  be  had  inatle  against  Maurice 
and  his  a$:i0ci3tes  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate  exe* 
cut  ion. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  be  left  his  inglo- 
rious retreat  at  Viliacb,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable Ix>dy  of  Germans  which  be  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spaiii.  To  these  be  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  t^e^'n  in  the  pay  of  the  coiifederates  entered  into 
bis  service  when  dismissed  by  thrm ;  aiui  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal 
Ibe  destination  of  this  formidable  aniiy.  and  to  guard  against  alarming  the 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  tiie  defence  of  bis  late  con- 
quests, he  gave  out  that  be  was  to  inarcli  lorthwiih  into  Huiieary,  inXirder 
to  second  Niaurice  in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.  ^\  nen  be  began 
to  advance  towanis  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretexts 
be  tried  a  riew  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that  he  took  this  route  m  order 
to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whow  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  ojf 
the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  li:iviv  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  which 
tbey  had  been  so  oAen  wceived,  viewed  all  Charleses  motions  with  di*- 
tnjst.  Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  Tist  nrepafa* 
tiont,  aiKl  resolved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  be  bad  gaioed 
with  f igour  equal  to  that  with  which  tbey  were  about  to  be  atfackjwi. 
As  be  foresaw  that  the  whole  weiebt  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  by  wboM  £ite  that  of  TouTand  Verdun  would  be  detenninedv  be 
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nominated  Francis  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  to  take  the  command  in  that 
ci^  during^  the  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would  equally  affect  the  honoar 
and  interest  of  his  countiy.    His  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any 

eerson  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessedy  in  a 
Ml  degree,  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  render  men  eminent  in  military  command.  He  was  laigely  en- 
dowed with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  hold  enterprnes» 
and  aspires  to  fame  By  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  asstened  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which 
be  might  display  his  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  all  ready  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  a^,  which  considered  it  as  the  CTcatest  reproach  to  remain 
inactive,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  otsignalizing  their  courage. 
prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darline  as  well 
as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that  courted  military  iame.  Severu  princes 
of  the  olood,  many  noolemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  offi- 
cers who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers. 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  eveiy  emergency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  every  thing  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situatic«,at 
mi^^t  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  deipair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  large  aub- 
urbs  ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the 
ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  proiected  instead  of  bastiom^ 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  spariw 
ftie  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Amulph,  in  which  aerera 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  bat  m 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  Tiolt- 
iion  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  might 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  HaTiqg 
ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  bones  of 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  renxyfed* 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he 
himself  walking  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlaiged 
the  ditch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  Am  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands :  the  officers  and 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cbeeHul* 
ness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place  ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  ;  he  burnt  the  mills,  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents^ 
as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  secofided  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  anderOT 
other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy,  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  estates,  toeether  ¥nth 
the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and  private  builaingSy  with- 
out any  emotion  of  resentment.* 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  ooothmed  Us 
ttuch  towards  Mets.    As  he  passed  through  the  cities  oo  the  Rhiot^lw 
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'«a'vv  (1h?  iliMiinl  efferts  uf  lh:it  licoiitious  ami  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
hdd  rarri<;il  uii  in  these  pans.  L'|>on  his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at 
the  head  ol  tvientv  thou^iid  njen,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if  he  had 
inieiided  to  join  tlie  French  kin^,  who.se  amis  ho  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensifcns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops*  which  amounted  at  least  tosiity  thousand 
men,  fonnin^^  one  of  the  moe^t  nunien)us  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  [)een  brought  into  the  lield  during  tliat  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  amoog 
Christian  })riiK:e$. 

'J'he  chief  command,  under  the  omperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Mangnano,  together  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  tl)e  Italian  and  Spanish  ^eiieraU.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  ()ctol>er,  these  inteliiifcnt  otHcers  represented  tlie  great  danger  of 
bof>:inning,  at  ^uch  an  advaitced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  &i\  to 
prove  \er^'  tedious.  Hut  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
Usual  obstinacy,  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations, 
and  taken  such  precautions,  as  wouKl  ensure  succoss,  he  ordered  the  city 
to  l)e  invested.  As  soon  as  the  fluke  of  Alva  appealed  [Oct.  19 J,  a  large 
b<Nly  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  bb  van-guard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoneni  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inen.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the  conduct  of 
the  if  ofhcers  iis  well  as  the  valour  of  tlieir  troops,  tncy  showed  the  Impe- 
rial i.sts  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  eveiy  ad  van- 
inc;o  must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  op<*ned,  and  the  other  works  lN?gun. 

'i'he  attention  Inith  of  the  liesiegc  rs  and  besieged  was  turned  for  some 
time  towards  Altiert  of  Bnmdenburv,  and  tiny  strove  with  emulation  which 
should  gain  that  prince,  wIm>  still  hovered  in  the  neighUnirhoiMi, fluctuating 
in  all  the  uncertainty  of  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who,  bein^  swayed 
b>'  no  principle,  was  allured  different  ways  by  contrary  views  ot  interest. 
TIm^  French  tempted  him  with  oSen  extremely  beneficial ;  tlie  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  could  allure  him.  AAer 
much  hesitation  he  was  eaiiM'd  by  the  emperor,  iVom  wliom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
manent. As  the  French  king,  who  liegan  to  suspect  his  intentions,  nad 
appointed  a  body  of  troops  un<ier  the  duke  oi  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Ciuise,  to*  Watch  his  nHitions,  Albert  tell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  \igour  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
otficeni,  wounded  Aumale  himsell^  aihi  took  him  prisoiier.  Immediately 
alter  this  victor),  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  ami  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  eni|>erur.  Charles,  in  rrwanl  for  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  lie  brought  him,  granted  Altiert  a  formal 
pan  Ion  of  all  past  oflfences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  be  had  violently  usurped  durinc:  llie  war.t 

The  duke  of  Guise,  tlKiugh  deeply  affected  witn  hi«  bmthler's  miilortune, 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town, 
lie  har.issed  the  U-^icgers  by  trequent  sallies,  in  v^hich  his  office ra  were 
0o  eager  toiiistinguish  tliemselves,  that  his  authi>rity  Iieirv  hardly  sufficient 
to  lestrain  the  ini])etuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different 
times  to  shut  tin*  gates,  aiNl  ti»  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  noblemen  of  the  fir^t  rank,  from  exp!nting  tliem- 
selvps  to  dancer  in  every  sally.  lie  repaired  in  the  ni^ht  what  the  enemy *s 
art'ller>-  hid  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behiixi  the  ruined  works 
new  fi)rtiticatk>ns  of  almost  equal  strength.  The  Imperialitts.  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  and  carriea  iurward,  at  oooef 
approaches  against  difierent  parts  of  the  town.    But  the  art  of  attackinif 
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fortified  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfectioD  to  wbkh 
it  was  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  during  the  low 
war  in  the  Netherlands.  The  besiegers,  af^er  the  unwearieaUbour  ol 
many  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ;  and  altboqgh 
their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  their 
astonishment,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolisning  which  tlieir  fkt^^iMi 
and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstmle 
resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he  bad  ben 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
oblked  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Nov.  26]  ;  that* 
by  bis  presence,  ne  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  uige  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and 
efforts  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

fiut,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  r^our ;  the  camp  „ 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  tine 
provisions  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavahj 
which  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  ofien  interrupted  the  convojSi  er 
rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread 
amone  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unacca^ 
tomed  to  such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from 
serving,  and  many  died.    At  length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 

Sracticable,  and  Charles  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all 
le  remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the  imprudence  of  attackiiv  a 
numerous  earrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  gallant  ofdie 
French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened  hj  diseases,  and  disheartened 
with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspecting  the  emperor*s  intentioiiB 
from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's  caap^ 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  suoh  a  deteimiaed 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  eire  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  Impetialists,  instead  of  aarandBig 
to  the  chaige  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  tnat 
troops  whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quaiteiSy 
complaining  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  BO 
0V^f  the  name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  hb  troops  mortified  and  aflfected  Charies^ 
ee  would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  sieee,  though  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  finr  of 
liis  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedjoos 
method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost 
incessantly,  such  as  were  employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible 
hardships :  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industry  was  not  inferior  lo  bis 
valour,  discovering  all  their  mines,  counter-woriced  them,  and  preyenled 
their  effect.  At  last,  Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  loqEer 
with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could  neitber 
overpower  by  iorce,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  coi^ 
ta^ous  distemper  rasped  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  mat  numbeifl 
of  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitatkms  of  his  generalsy 
who  coqjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retant: 
"Fortune,"  says  he,  *'I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  femaleSi  aiMl 
chooses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  00 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec.  96],  ud 
wAmitted  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  after  baying  oqA' 
liDDBd  fifty«six  days  before  the  town,  dunng  which  time  he  bad  lost  upwwAs 
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of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  died  of  diseases,  or  were  killed  by  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  intentkw  of  the 
Imperialists,  sent  out  sereral  bodies  both  of  caraliy  and  infantiy  to  infest 
their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  ot  attacking^ 
them  with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with  which  they  made 
their  retreat,  that  the  French  might  have  harassed  them  m  the  nnfest  cruel 
manner.  Rut  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hofltile  rage,  and  melted  them  mto 
tenderness  and  compassion.  The  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  difeient  roads  by 
which  the  anny  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  havine  made  an  eflbrt 
to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  farther, 
to  perish  witnout  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  )nd 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  no! 
the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  immediatei}r  ordered  prop(*r 
refre<thments  for  such  as  were  dying  of  hunger;  he  appointed  suijpeons  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  ne  removecf  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
adjacent  villages ;  and  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so 
far,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chaiges.  By  these  acts  of 
humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  coni- 
pletea  the  fame  which  be  had  acquired  by  (lis  gallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  rahquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
coiintrymen  in  extolling  his  name.*  * 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor*s  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medici 
for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousasid  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  (Atain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principalit  v  of  Piombino ;  and  by  giving  up 
that,  he  lost  the  footing  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany, and 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  al)out  the  time  that  his  indigence 
const  rainedhim  to  part  with  this  valuable  territoiy,  he  lost  Sienna,  which 
was  uf  still  gpneater  consequence,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza.t 

Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjonred  a  lepub* 
lican  government,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  but  oeing  torn  m 
pieces  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which 
gained  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian  of 
tne  administration  which  they  had  established,  and  admitted  into  their 
city  a  small  bocly  of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance 
the  execution  oti\ie  laws,  and  to  presen'e  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
cominaiul  of  thcM;  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambanador 
f  for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitudet  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  security  against  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobleSt 
to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Sienna  ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  the  citT» 
be  pushed  on  the  works  with  all  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  tie  began  lo 
indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  tieat  the 
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cit'izens  with  gnaX  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  aoldien  in  gamno 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived 
almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
license  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Am 
ibej  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselvesy  while  the  unfini^d  fbrtifr 
cations  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  thev  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  nis  roaster's  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  foi^etting  their  domertic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  me  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  mvited  them  to 
concur  with  them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  sen'itude  with  which  h 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms :  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  from  different  parts  with  all  their  partizans,  and  what  troops  th^ 
could  draw  together;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards,  though  surprised,  and 
much  interior  in  number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage;  but 
Qeein|^  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining  their  station 
long  in  a  nalf-Bnishcd  fortress,  the^  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Siennese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  m^ht 
remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  4o  endave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  thcj 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  libeity* 
and  to  entvat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  eqjoymentot 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  haying 
filled  that  kirK;dom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Saleraob 
the  head  of  the  malecontents,  had' (led  to  the  court  of  France,  where  au 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  empert^r  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boastiqg 
much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  partizans,  and  of  his  ereat  inOuenoe 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Heniy  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  eipcc- 
tation  of  being  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salerno  held 
correspondence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toledo's  government.  But 
though  the  6rst  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  oy  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely  depend  upon 
his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made.  He  applied  (or 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  father's  example,  as  his  most 
vigorous  auxiliaiy  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  hil' 
operations,  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pio* 
ceedings  in  Hungary.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and^  fiAy  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whaterei 
time  Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the  French  troc^  m  « 
their  attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarerif 
inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  at  the  lime  which  had  been  agreed  oi^ 
landed  at  several  places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villages;  and  at  lasK» 
casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  consteination. 
But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the 
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pnmy  historians  have  mi  ezplainedy  did  not  join  the  Turks  accoidiqr  to 
cofMx-rt,  they,  after  Mrafting  twenty  davi^  without  heariog^/unr  Udinn  of  i^ 
set  sail  for  Constantinoplet  iJid  thus  odjTered  the  viceroj  of  Napm  fipott 
the  tcrmr  of  an  invasion,  which  he  was  not  in  a  conditioQ  to  hawf  retisled,*    ^ 

1653.1  As  the  French.  had^Mpg  given  so  severe  achecic  to  the  emperor  ^ 
in  any  former  campaign,  thej^^^■lased  immoderate  joyVt  the  iucccM  of 
their  arms.  Charles  him^^  accustomed  to  i  long  series  of  proqMm^» 
felt  the  calamity  most  seBBly*  and  retired  from  Afetz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  dejed^  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  afleded 
him  in  his  declining[  age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  incmtfed  lo 
such  a  pitch,  as  entirely  broke  the  vttour  of  his  constitutioo,  and  rtedered 
him  peevish,  difficult  ot  access,  and  olten  incapable  of  applying  to  business* 
But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  eaie»  all  his  tooiights  were  bent 
ou  revenge;  and  he  <teliberated,  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  conceininr 
the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  Frante,  and  of  e£EiciiK  the  stain  which 
had  obscurea  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  All  ue  schemes  con- 
cerning Germany  which  bad  engrossed  him  so  long,  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Passau,  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  became  only  aecondaij 
objects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  ptirion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandeobuig  excited  violent  com- 
lK>tions,  which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  That  princ«*t 
koops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metx,  were  gfMtl|y 
leduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  plbmptea  bj  gratitude  for  n»  dl^ 
tingui&hed  senices  on  that  occasioifc  or  pernaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
bmenting  divisions  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having j^aid  up  all 
lie  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
he  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  aoon  at  the 
hea^fcof  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bambei|^ 
anaWurtzbur^  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its 
authority,  the  miquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
nf^  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be 
void  in  their  own  nature^  because  they  had  Men  extorted  by  fone: 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and,  it 
he  should  persist  in  such  an  urqust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  tpke  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision,  All)ert  opposed  the  confirmatkm  of  bis  transactkNM  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinqukli 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motfon,  that  he  might  secure  the  teiri- 
tory  in  question.  Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expe- 
dients  proposed,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Germaniy, 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enterpri&irtg,  inspiring  him  with  the  niocit  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  even 
in  his  wildest  uiKlertakings,  he  disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  accomnuxlation.  % 

Upon  this,  the  Im|>enal  chamber  issued  its  decree  aganst  him,  and 
required  the  elector  of  Saxonj^,  together  with  several  other  princes  nitii* 
tione<i  by  name,  to  take  arms  in  oraer  to  carry  it  intoexecutkm.  Jfauncet 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  aenrioa. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  pubnc  order  by  supporting  tho 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessitv  of  giviw  a  timeljf 
check  to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitKMis  prino^  who  bad  no  MDcipIt  oT 
actfon  but  regard  to  his  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  diraet  bin  but  fSm 
inpulse  of  ungovernable  passions.    They  had  good  reaiOD  to  auiyctt  Ikit 

in  ass. 
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the  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  extraragant  and  irreeular 
ceedineS)  and  secretly  afiurded  him  assistance  that*  hj  raising  liiiii  op  Id 
rival  Maurice  in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  broil,  make  use  ol  Im 
assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  the  authority  which  the  other  ImmI 
acquired  in  the  empire.'*^ 

These  considerations  united  the  most  {lowerful  princes  in  Grennanj  m  a 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  genenlnnBO 
[April  2].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  do  diangie  in 
Albert's  sentiments ;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  to  mug^ 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  ende^ 
voured,  b^  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  dH|f 
might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers;  and  for  that  leam 
marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  be  dreaded  most.  II 
was  happy  for  tne  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  a£^irs  was  committed  to 
R  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  erample,  had  inq^ind 
them  with  vigour;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  dcgiM 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  be  was  ia 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pnipcsk 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consistm^  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverfaausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Looto- 
buigh ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other,  which  possessed  tha 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troopi 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [Jaot 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  mm 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  hattk 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other  altemalelf. 
At  last  victoiy  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  caTslnr.  sad 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  thefiel(4  sad 
their  camp.  Baggage,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquenua.  .^pha 
allies  bought  tneh  victory  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two" 
of  the  duke  of  firunswicK,  a  duke  of  Lunenbuigh,  and  many  other 
of  distinction,  were  amoi^  the  number  of  the  slain.j  But  all  th« 
soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  cham  a 
body  ot  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  jmol 
bullet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  afler  his  attaining  the  eleclonl 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  i>eT9onages  who  have  appeared  in  the  histoiy  of  this  activa 
age,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extnoid^ 
nary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  them* 
selves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his 
exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantabk 
usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  heing 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  fas 
vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  with  which  they  woa 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  whn 
impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  poli^cal  wisdom,  whea 
the  highest  efibrt  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  hold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage,  he  formed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  [K)licy,  which  deceived  the  most  artfbl 
monarch  hi  Europe.  At  the  veir  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemmgly  inadeqato 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpations,  and 
established  not  only  the  ieligk)us  but  civil  liberties  of  Gennany  on  ai  " 
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lixmdations  at  have  hitherto  rpmained  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jeaknisy  of  the  protestants,  and  at  another 
drpw  on  iiim  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  catholics,  such  was  hit  masterly 
addrefft,  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree  pos- 
aessed  the  confidence  of  hoth.  tund  whom  both  lamented  as  the  ronet  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  ofthe  constitution  and  laws  of  his  countiy. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice*s  death  occasioned  amon^  hit  troopt, 
prevented  them  from  making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which 
they  hnd  gained.  Albert,  whone  active  courage,  and  profuse  liberality, 
rendered  nim  the  darlint^  of  such  military  adventurers  at  were  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  juMice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forcet. 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  beaa 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  bis  depredations  with  additional 
fury.  Rut  Henry  of  Brunswick  having  taken  the  commartd  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battii  [Sept.  12]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  former.  Cven  then  his  courage  did  iK)t  sink,  nor  were  hn 
resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts^  and  tome  of  them  very 
vigonnis  to  retrieve  his  affairs :  but  bein^  laid  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber ;  being  dnven  by  degreet  out  of  all  hit 
hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  bad  usurped ;  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  <?  bis 
enemicfi,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  Frarice.  Af^er  havirv  been,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Qermany,  he  lin^red  out  tome 
rears  in  an  indigent  arxl  dependent  state  of  exile,  (he  miseries  of  which 
his  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignanl  impa* 
tience.  Upon  his  death  without  issue  [Jan.  IS,  1577],  his  t<enitones» 
which  had  been  seized  bv  the  princes  who  took  arms  a^inst  him,  were 
Fpstoied,  by  a  decree  of  tne  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandennure:.* 

Maurice  having  leA  only  orie  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  nuuried  to 
William  prince  of  Oranf^,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
father's  name,  and  inhented  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and 
territories.  John  Frederick,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrirruHiial  estate  ot*  which  lie  had  been  vio* 
lent ly' stripped  af)er  the  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice*s  only 
brother,  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
family,  hut  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  forget- 
ting the  merits  and  sufl^rings  of  their  former  roaster,  declared  warmly  in 
his  favour.  His  oretcnsions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  naughter  he  had  married,  atid  zealously  espoused  by  the 
kimr  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice*s  memory.  The  degraded 
€'lrctf>r,  thoujrh  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  la^t  obliuffMi  to  relimiuish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
the  trrrit(>np<(  which  had  been  allotle«J  to  him.  togetl^r  with  a  stipulation, 
securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  hein 
in  the  Allwrtine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnaninxNis  prince,  died 
next  year,  soon  afler  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and  tne  electoral 
dignity  is  still  fK)sv?.ssed  by  the  descendants  of  Augustus.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low- 
Countries  with  cofisiderahle  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  ef&ce  the 
•tain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Meti  left  upon  nis  military  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  eariy  in  the  6eld,  and  laid  fiege  to  Toouane.    Thomh 
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the  towD  was  of  such  importance,  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  tfia  tiro 
pillows  on  which  a  kir^  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  in  had  repair :  Homy,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metip 
thought  nothing  more  was  necessaiy  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  eooaj 
abortive,  than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  tlit 
young  nobility.  But  d'Esse,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  thenk 
being  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  Ti^pour  ana 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  [June  211.  That  it  mUt 
not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  on^  tte 
fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dii> 
persed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  Impemlkli 
immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  Dnvmt 
was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  na 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  thii 
siege  to  Emanuel  rhilfbert  of  ^voy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  tlitt 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  oith<^  great  talents  for  militaiy  commandi 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  the  sfB^ 
and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into  Itil|yi 
were  still  retained  by  Henry.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  i>ersons  of  distindiQa^ 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calami^  la 
France,  and  Henrv  felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortifiad 
at  the  emperor*s  navii^  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  m 
soon  after  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  aa  fatal  ta 
his  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  aund 
security  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that 
le  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  BiOh 
liels,  where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  monthsy  tint  k 
<{ame  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  tnat  he  was  dead;  and 
iiougli  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  ^ut  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
Ihe  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eves  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectatk>n  towards  those  mighty  ana  ezasj^ 
rated  rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unanH^ 
able.  But  Charles  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  ennm- 
ment,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  iropossiolelbr 
the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  having  peribmnd 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.t 

The  Imperial  anns  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  It^y* 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  ;  and  having  exerted  bin- 
self  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low-CountrieSrhii 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ams  were  proportionally  feeble.  Tte 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  woo  was  great^ 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Sienneset  tin 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
country ,.upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  tltt 
coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only  established  themselves  mom 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  grasi 
part  of  the  islana  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese.^ 

The  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^piy  duiiK 
the  course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Tran^F 
vania  received  tlieir  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discvation 
upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  andf  rapaciousness  great^  dih 
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frusted  all  nnks  o[  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sorereign,  who, 
uistead  of  protecting,  plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this, 
added  to  their  desire  of  reveng^ng^  Martinuzzi^s  death,  wrou^t  so  much 
upon  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  6erce  people 
prune  to  cban^,  that  thej  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture, 
their  late  (^ueen  Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania. 
Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private 
life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fiAy-one,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  ri^ht  to  the  crown.  Some  nooleroen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order, 
espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  (or  want  of  pa]|r, 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna:  so  that  Castaldo,  tneir 
general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he 
might  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  wnich 
they  passed. 

1*  erdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  althoi^  a 
favourable  opportunity  (or  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  mce.  He 
wasjealous  othis  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  East,  and  often 
pnMluces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Musta- 
pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  merit,  be  destined  to  be 
the  heir  of  bis  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  ^ahied  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possesBion  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  brought  him  several  sons  and 
one  daughter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unl)ounded  sway  that  she  bad  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  of  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
i«;l)ec lions  on  Mustapha*s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  barbarous  jeakMisy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to 
view  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  iU-wilK  This  prompted  her  to  wbh  hb  destruction, 
in  order  to  secure  fur  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  carrying  it  ipto  ezecutKNi.  Having^revaiJcd 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marria^  to  Rustanlne  pand 
rizicr,  she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  craAy  minbter,  who»  perceiTin^ 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  witn  her,  readily  pnjmiaed  hif 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he 
was  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roialana  had  concerted  her  meaioreii  with,  this  able  coofr 
daot«  abe  began  to  mSrcX  a  wonderful  zeal  fur  th^  Mahometan  reHgiQn»  to 
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which  Solyman  was  superstitiomlj  attached,  and  proposed  to  femd  mA 
endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  TNnfti 
meritorious  in  the  highest  degree.  The  mufti  whom  she  oomaNecL 
approved  much  of  her  pious  intention ;  but  having  been  eained  hm 
instructed  by  Rustan,  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slare  could  deim  lo 
benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accnie  to 
Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  abe  leemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholyi  at 
if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enioyments.^  Solymaik  wk» 
was  absent  with  tSe  army,  being  informed  of  tnis  dejection  oTmiDay  uA 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded^  discovered  ail  the  solicitudt  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  by  a  writine  under  his  hand  declared  her  a  fife 
woman.  Roxalana  having  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spirit.  But  when  Sotyman^  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custoNDU  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  den 
regret,  but  in-  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  emiMl^ 
declaring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became  a 
crime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  eitherllie 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viola* 
tion  of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  diflicnll]% 
as  well  as  the  affected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  ma 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  t^  mufti  for  his  direction.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  the  koran,  the  Koxalana's  scruples  were  well  founded ; 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  It 
was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espousing  hei  ai 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  ck^ed  eaeerly  witn  the  pnyoaa^ 
and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form  ot  the  Mahometan  ntnal ; 
though,  by  doing  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  whidi  the  pride 
of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  bajaeet  I.  to  ca»* 
sider  as  inviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Turkish  mooarcha  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  fay  Tan- 
erlane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Taitaie. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  aeain  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the 
same  disgrace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves*  whoee 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  tne  more  it  convinced  Roialaoa 
of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  eultan^ 
heart ;  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  miccffei, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  TUi 
young  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  bis  father,  according  to  the  prae- 
tice  of  the  sultans  in  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  difleiCMl 
provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested  with  the  administration  in  Diarbeqafary 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  from  the  Peiaian^ 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these  different  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  '^ 
to  his  father,  thougti,  at  the  same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much 
ration  as  well  as  iustice,and  displayed  such  valour  and  genero6itjr»  ae  .^ 
dered  him  equally  the  tavourite  of  the  people  and  the  darlmg  of  dA 
vldieiy. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  chaice,  that  ooold 
impair  the  high  opinion  whicn  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roialr 
oa  s  malevolence  was  more  refined  ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  hiB» 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  oAen  mentknedi 
in  Solyman*s  presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celefatated 
his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  popular  arts  with  malick)uS  and  exaggeiated 
praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heard  these  encomiumii 
which  were  often  reneated.  with  uneasiness;  that  suspicion  of  hie     ~ 
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beg^  to  ming^le  itself  with  his  former  esteem  j  and  that  bj  degrees  be 
came  to  riew  him  with  jealousy  and  fear:  she  mtroduced,  as  byaccideptt 
some  discourse  concerning  the  rebellion  ot  his  father  Selim  against  Baja- 
set  his  (rrandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  bravery  of  the  reteran  troops 
under  .Mustapha*s  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman^s  mortal  enemy.  Bj  these 
arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually  extinguished, 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  suKan,  as  eave  all 
Roxalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probability  but 
of  truth.  Flis  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and 
actions  ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultanas  heart  from  Mustapha,  Roxalana  ven- 
tunvl  u|)on  anijther  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  alk>w  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that  1^  fining  access  to  their  ^ 
father,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  autiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had 
formerly  held  ;  and  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  pnc- 
ticc  of  the  Ottoman  famny  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her 
request.  To  all  these  female  intr^ues  Riistan  added  an  artific^  still  more 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan  s  delusion,  and  heightened  his  jealousy 
ami  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  ha«haws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbe- 
quir, instructing  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha's 
proceeding  inDis  government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  pnvat« 
hint,  Bowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their  interest,  that  nothing 
would  he  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glor}'  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  iicnorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  611cd  tlieir  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  such  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  wnich 
might  enable  him  to  emulate,  peiitaps  to  equal,  hb  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to  Solyman,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  the^'  would  make  the  deepest  impressioa.  Every  expression  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  hetiMpected  his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  &vour  the  most  denerate  attempts  of  a  prince 
whom  they  were  so  food  of  prabing ;  and  fancying  that  be  saw  them 
already  assaulting  hb  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it 
was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  hb  own  safety 
by  his  son's  death. 

'For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  against 
Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  bead  of  a 
numen)us  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  be  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  thb  cruel  order.  Am  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Syria  he  wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  hb  immediate  presence  ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Musta- 
pha's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the 
affections  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia  in  order  to  miny 
Mustapha  with  one  of  hb  daughters ;  that  he  already  felt  hb  own  talem^* 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inacfequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
conjuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolutioQ 
should  he  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  cany  that  wsofatiosi 
intr>  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi,  Roialam  and 
Rustan  had  reserved  as  toe  last  and  most  eoyeoocnad  of  all  their  cahim- 
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Dies.  It  operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected  from  SoIjiiiik^ 
Inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wfldot 
transports  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thithv 
with  all  the  precipitation  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  Abmxm 
as  he  joined  ois  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted^  measures  with 
Rustan,  be  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  his  souy  lequiim 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stnmir 
to  his  stepmother's  machinations,  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  lathvli 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  hb  own  innocence,  and  hopine  to  discndk 
the  accusations  en  his  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  hb  obe(Oence»  kSkfth 
ed  the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  m 
the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.  As  he^  entered  it,  he 
observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  additionai  crowd  sf 
attendants,  no  l>ody  of  armed  euards,  but  the  same  order  and  iilfrir 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultairs  apartments.  In  a  few  minutesy  hoir- 
ever,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustaphs,  ImuwiM 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Lo,  ipy  death!"  Md 
attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  be  resalid 
and  struggled,  demandine^  with  the  utmost  earnestne^  to  see  the  suhan; 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  fffHiw^ 
if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  such  extiaoidloaij 
strerigth,  that  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  ezecutf 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delajr  of  his  zevepi 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  ot  Mustapha's  escapiiy,  he  drew 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  heady  daited  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gesluwi^ 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  Eis  lather^ 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed|  and  fan 
courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-string  about  nis  necfc^ 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  bodj  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent.    The  soIdisB 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mournful  object  widi  astooUe 
ment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  ban 
viranting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.     AAw 
giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  gpe(f  they  retired  each  man  Is 
his  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  iate  of 
their  favourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food  or  even  wateb 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.    Next  morning  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reigned  in  the  camp :  ana  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dieadiid 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  em^ed 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  sod 
raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer  much  beloved  'in  the  arm3r,  to  the  OKniy 
of  vizier.    This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  RustantUB- 
self;  that  ciaAy  minister  suggestii^  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master,    but  within  a  few  months,  when  the  lesenC-* 
ment  of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  nustan  n* 
instated  in  the  office  of  vizier.    Together  with  his  former  power,  he  le- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had 
conceited  with  Roxalana ;  and  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  had  leA,  might  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  by  employing  the  same  arts  against  him  which  the;  had 
practised  against  his  father,  tliey  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  feaB» 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  (bat  youqg  inno* 
cent  urince.    These  orders  were  executed  with  barbarous  leal,  hr  so 
eunuco,  who  was  despatched  to  Bursa,  the  place  where  the  prince  remidi 
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and  no  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  •oat  of 
Roxalana.* 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  in 
tho  hi.story  of  the  f^reat  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  wannth  of  the 
climate  seems  to  ^ve  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereign  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gT^tifj  all 
their  passions  without  control.  While  this  interesting  transaction  in  the 
court  uf  Solyman  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing* 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  foraggrandizing  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Edward  the  sixth  of  England,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he 
displnjctl  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
they  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  tho  administration  during  his  minority,  was  seized 
with  a  lingering  distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  TKe  emperor  no 
soorHT  received  an  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  always  attentive  to 
seiz«t  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  power,  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his  other 
kini^iloms  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  pnncess  Mary,  the  heir  of 
Rlwanl's  crown.  Beine  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  ill  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  lier  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  himself;!  Charles  determined,  notwith- 
standing: his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  his  C(Hi<in. 

Fiut  thou^ch  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  eveiy 
chann  eitlxT  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  ot  princes, 
to  s;icritice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  l>efore  Edward^s  death,  began  to  take 
such  stej)s  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward^s  demise,  Maiy  mounted 
the  throne  of  England  ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  ill-lounded.J  Charies  sent  immediately  a  pom- 
pous embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the 
thn)i)e,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe : 
fon<l  uf  uniting  more  closely  with  her  motheVs  family,  to  which  she  naa 
been  always  warmly  attachetl ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  knew  would  Ix*  necessary  towards  carrying  on  ner  favourite 
scheme  of  re-<>stablishing  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  listened  in  the 
most  lavoiirahle  manner  to  the  proposal.  Among  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  very  different  n*ception.  Plitlip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  ibr  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Home  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotr}':  this  alannea  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisan>  of  the  Keformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  tn>m  Ix^ing  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  bavins;  several  times  seen 
their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  lx)m  subjects,  bid  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
snvfH'i^n^.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
hus!)aiHl  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip^  overl)earing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
inoinrchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into  the 
qucen*s  mind,  dai^rous  to  the  liberties  of  the  natioii,  and  would  introduce 
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foreigD  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom,  to  assist  her  in  any 
against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  that 
extremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  w 
address  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  publiaheds 
representing  the  danjgerous  consequences  of  the  suliance  with  Spain,  and 
describing  Philip's  bieotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colouis.  But 
Mary,  inflexible  in  allher  resolutions,  paid  no  r^ard  to  the  remonstrances 
of  her  commons,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  emperor,  hariiup 
secured,  by  various  arts,  the  ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  thej 
approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  laiee  sums  were  remitted  by  nim  id 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  (Cardinal  Pole,  whom  the  popCy 
immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  despatched  as  his  legate  inlft 
England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at  DiUinghen  in  Germanjr,  lest  by  hk 
presence  lie  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman  Courtnay  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  the  Eogliah 
ardently  wished  their  sovere^  to  choose  for  a  husband.* 

As  tne  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with 
the  neatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing,  without  hesitation,  to  ereiy 
article  in  favour  of  England,  which  Maiy's  ministers  either  represented  ae 
necessary  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was 
su^ested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreigjn  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  f  Jan.  12,  1554],  that  Philip,  during;  his  marriage  with  the 
<)ueen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  England,  out  the  entire  adminisUm- 
tion  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and 
benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the  heirs  of  the  marriase 
should,  together  with  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Buigunqf 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  hjr  the  qucei^ 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  thn 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions :  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic 
who  was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  tfaf  ^  * 
kingdom  that  miglit  give  umbrage  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  Ml 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  &w8  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  caqgr 
the  qiueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kiqgdoni} 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immedi* 
atel^  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claimii^  any  right  ef 
administration  whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  ^rfTghBrf 
should  not  be  eiigaged  in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spunj 
and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  England  should  remain  m  fidi 
force-t 

fiut  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministen  employed 
their  utmost  address  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  nom 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promisei 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  cncroacnmenta  of  an  ambitious  princef 
who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantaffes  which  the 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  anyof  the 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or  obstructed  his  schemet* 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present 
treaty  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  hereafter  Id 
violate  them.  Tl^y  dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples.  Milan,  and  the 
other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominion  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  these  had  beei^ 
to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest,  and  fiom 
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which  it  could  dcrivn  no  aHvanta|r(^.  These  sentiments  prevailed  so  gene- 
ra lly  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match,  ami  with  indifi^nation  af[^aiiist  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wjat« 
a  crentleman  of  some  note,  ami  of  ^>od  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
an  vantasfe  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to 
save  their  country  fmm  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  standard ;  be  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  def(*nce,  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
extremely  threateninf^ ;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 


and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook 
him  ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of^soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  witnout  havint?  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  eng;aaed 
in  it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  hb  rashness  and  rebellion.  Tlic 
c]ii(ren\s  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating: 
this  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abridf^e  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whos«* 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
q  iieen,  was,  notwithstanding:  her  youth  and  innocence,  broui^ht  to  the  scaffold, 
'ihe  lady  Elizabeth,  tlie  queen^  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealous 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marruige  was  ratified  by  the  pariiament. 

Philip  lande<i  in  Entrland  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  celebrated  his  nup. 
ti.iLs  with  g:reat  solemnity ;  and  thou^  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natura. 
severity  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  mannera,  he  endca> 
voun'tfto  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  nol>ility  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  slKXjId  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the 
an\ eminent  of  the  kingdom  as  be  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
Ixxiy  of  twelve  thou.<and  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  reauiness  to  em- 
bark for  England,  and  to  support  bis  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Maiy  pursued  the 
scheme  of  extirpating  tlie  pMestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
the  most  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  I'avour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  repealed  ;  the  protcstant  cleigy  eiected ;  all  the  forms 
and  rights  of  the  popish  worship  were  re-establisned ;  the  nation  was 
solemnly  absolved  Irnm  the  euilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apo^tacy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  ol  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immeaiately  after  the  queen*s  marriage,  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  jountey  to  England,  and  to  exercise  his  u*gatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with  having  overturned  thepro- 
testant  church,  an<l  re-establishing  the  ancient  s}*8tem  on  its  rums,  Maiy 
insisted  that  all  her  sulnects  should  contorrn  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  <>he  preferred ;  should  pn>fess  their  t*aith  in  the  same  creed  which 
she  had  appn)ved ;  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repugnant  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  £|nglish 
cotistilntion,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cofipnizance 
of  hereby,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito- 
rial seventy.  The  prospect  of  danger,  bowcveTf  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  ol  the  protestant  doctrines  who  believed  that  they  were 
contemling  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  ot  man- 
kind. They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserres  for  its  enemiea.  Thia 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  lancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  infeibr  in  huoHintjr 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public 
executions,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  horroTy  pemos  who  bad  filled 
the  most  recpectaMe  stations  in  their  churcbt  and  wno  wen  yenimbit  oo 
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account  of  their  age,  their  piety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endi 
torments  to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  even  the  most  atiocioat 
criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Manr  aimed. 
The  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  RefonnatioD 
submitted  to  their  sufferings,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  bj 
persons  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  m  the  no* 
testant  faith,  tlian  the  threats  of  their  enraged  persecutors  could  fri^ten 
into  apostacY.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  tiyiiy  of 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen's  ablest  ministeis  became  sensible  how  iropolitiCy  as 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  freouent  spectacle  of 
public  executions,  which  they  detested  as  no  less  unjust  tnan  cruel.  Etcd 
Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having  run  to  an  excess  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  be  was  little 
accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Englisk 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  bad  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  mote 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperori  tiie 
queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crownedfas  the 
Queen's  husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  witb- 
drawn.t 

The  kin^  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  nego- 
tiation in  England  with  much  uneasiness.  The  great  accession  of  temto- 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  bis  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  maniage 
of  his  son  with  tne  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and 
formidable.  He  easily  foresaw  that  tne  English^  notwithstanding  all  tbi^ 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the  quaneli 
on  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperar^ 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Heniy  had  given  it  in  chaige  to  bii 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  Id 
defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time^ 
any  prince  of  the  blood  m  France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queeo  as 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with  sucn  of  the  Eriglisb  at 
wished  their  sovereign  to  many  one  of  her  own  subjects.  But  the  quen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closingr  with  the  first  overtures  in  favour  of 
Philip,  having  rendered  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  f  leniy  was  so  tu 
from  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  English  malecontcnts.  thmigb 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  ereat  advantage  to  France*  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  waimest 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Heniy  dreaded  so  much  die 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  fjermany,  that  he  detenxiined  to  cany  on  his  mililaiy 
operations,  both  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary 
Vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable 
peace,  before  his  daughtei^in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  su^ 
jects  to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor 
either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  firontiers 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  counliy 
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of  Artois,  tb«  main  \h}(]j,  under  the  constable  Montmorency,  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liee;e  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  camf^itrn  was  openea  with  the  sieg^e  of  Mariembui|^,  a  town  which 
the  queen  ol'  Hungfary,  the  g^uvcmcss  of  the  Ix)w-Countries,  had  fortified 
at  g:reat  expense  ;  but,  beinf^  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surren* 
dered  in  six  days  [June  28].  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  af^er  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dinaiit ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  le(\,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Aitois 
The  lai^e  sums  which  the  emoeror  had  remitted  into  England  had  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  head 
against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  be 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave 
the  comruaiid  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no 
comiition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  ^ood  conduct,  made  up  for  his  want 
of  troops.  By  watching  all  tne  motions  of  the  French  at  a  dbtance,  and 
by  clHXMing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  be  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
soon  obliged  them  to  fall  l)ack  towards  their  own  frontiers^  after  having 
bunit  all  the  oi)en  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  countiy  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  nx)re  becoming  a  body  of  light 
troops  than  a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Metiry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  sanguine  nopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campai^,  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed 
in  that  a;^e  of  great  importance,  as  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  n<»ul(Muiois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  w-hich  was  strongly 
fortihed,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence ; 
but  iK'ing  warmly  pressed  by  a  powertularmy,  it  must  soon  have  yielded* 
The  pm(>erQr,  wfio  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  Inxn  the 
g^t,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  tnat,  although  he  could  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armyt 
which,  having  received  several  reinforcements  was  now  strong  enough  tn 
appnvich  the  enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  late  of  nenti 
by  a  battle,  ami  expected  it  from  the  emperor*s  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Chirles  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  ooCbing 
in  view  but  to  s;tve  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  that,  withcxit  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
event. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  dispute,  about  a  poet  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  broudit  on  an  engagement  [Aug.  13], 
which  proved  almost  ireneral.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  thf 
wing  of  the  FrerKh  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  dbplayeo 
valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz ;  the  ImperialistSy 
after  an  (>l>stinate  struggle,  were  repulsed  ;  the  French  remained  masten 
of  the  poHt  in  di^pute,  ami  if  the  constable,  either  ftom  his  natural  caution 
and  slowness  or  t'rrnn  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
had  not  <i(*laved  hringing  up  the  main  body  to  lecond  the  impression 
which  (iiiise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  muft  have  been  complete. 
The  einpcmr,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  contmued 
II  the  ^arne  camp  ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  provisioos  and 
inding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  hot  of  a  bottile  armyt 
luitted  their  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
to  approach,  rather  than  shunninfj:  an  engagement. 

But  Charles,  having  gained  hii  end,  wiSered  thean  to  vsmrA  off 
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tested.  As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  countir^  Heniy  threw 
f^arrisoos  into  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  array*  This 
encouraged  the  Imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  bo47  ^ 
troops  into  Picardy,  and  by  laving  waste  the  country  with  6re  and  swordr 
they  endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French 
had  committed  in  Hainaint  and  Artois.*  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy 
had  done  by  this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  canying  on  the  wan 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  ibotiiy 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  miich  uneasinen  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian 
princes.  He  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to  whoB 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  wonUl 
have  recourse,  as  to  their  natural  protectors,  against  that  absolute  authori^ 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp  ;  he  knew  bow  odious  he 
was  to  the  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  pailjt 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Sienoit 
Tuscany  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  their  resentment  For  thett 
reasons,  he  wished  with  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Siennese,  before  they  had  time  to  establish  thennelvca 
thoroughly  in  the  countiy,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  Fnnoa 
as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  howevery  was 
properly  the  emperor^s  business,  who  was  called  by  his  interest  as  wdl 
as  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  mto  the  heart  of  hit 
dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
on  hini ;  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the  foiBKr 
campaeri  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Imperial  troops. 

But  as  the  aefence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  empenv'i 
attention^  and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  hit  treannji  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  fieeble ;  md 
Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  0|>eiilj  ■ 
the  war,  and  act  with  vig:our,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  m^ 
annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessaiy  and  mt^ 
voidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  maruier,  that  he  m%ht 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driving  the  Ficnch 
xit  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatchecT  an  envoy  to 
Charies,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France,  ana  to  redace  Sienna  al 
his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be*  repaid  whatever  be  riiCNild 
expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retam  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  tully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  junctuie,  the 
war  against  Sienna  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither  expe 
dient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  proper  virair, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture  ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acouainted  with  the 
'ow  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  ^t  the  emperor^  find" 
ing  it  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  sufier  him  to  keep  quiet  pc^* 
session  of^  whatever  places  he  should  conquer.! 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  at  the 
French  king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netheilaoih^ 
he  did  not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  bodjr  of  men  as  would  prove  man 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Hemy  could  briqg  kto 
the  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  by  giving  one  of  his  *^tnghlfiT 
to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  trom  the  holy  seCi  or  at  leMl 
to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  ddwof 
Oruni,  whose  family  had  been  lonf^  attached  to  the  French  pai^.  inm 
his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him  another  of  his  daMg^lm; 
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and  what  was  of  grater  consequence  than  either  of  tbefef  be  engaged 
John  James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the  oommann  of 
bis  anpy.*  This  officer,  from  a  rerj  low  condition  in  lifey  had  raited 
himself,  through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command^  and  had  dis* 
played  talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  Havinr 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  hit  birth,  ne  laboured 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  givinr  out  that 
he  was  descended  of  the  family^  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he 
could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  ranity  in  this  pointy 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to  aswme  the  arnt 
of  hi:i  familjT :  Medecino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which 
he  tviw  considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  woodeiiui  seal  and 
assiduity  to  raise  troops  ;  and  as,  during  his  long  service,  he  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenaiy  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cosmo*s  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  which  be  had 
assembled,  the  kiii^  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  had  resided  long  in  France  at  an  exile,  and  who  had  nten 
by  his  merit  to  hif  h  reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
the  son  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  ezpel  the 
family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  uodertaking 
The  son  inherited  Uie  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  at  well  at  toe 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  bad  animated  hit 
father,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himself 
that  his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  under  a  general  whoie  seal  to 
promote  his  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  pattiont ; 
especially  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  natife  ooon* 
try,  in  which  he  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  hk 
operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced 
Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  mterests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  hit  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  concludea  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  something  more  than  the  protection  of  the  Sienneae, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  makine  extraordinary  eflRxIs,  not  merely  to 
reduce  Sienna,  hut  to  save  himself  from  destruction.!  At  the  same  timey 
the  carditiai  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  Freocb  aiUn 
in  Italy,  considered  Stroizi  as  a  fonnidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  older 
to  prevent  his  acc^uiring  any  increase  of  authority  from  success,  be  wat 
extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him  either  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  supfvort  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his  resent- 
ment againiKt  the  Medici,  pushed  on  hit  operations  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  6rst,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Fkveooe 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino,  in  older  to  check  hit  prapetty  to 
withdraw  the  greater  part  of  hit  army  from  Sienna,  which  he  had  mvested 
he(on  Strozzi  s  arrival  in  Italy.  At  Cosmo  tuttained  the  whole  burden 
of  military  operations,  the  expense  of  which  mutt  aooo  have  ezhaurted  Ue 
levenues ;  as  neither  the  viceroy  of  Naplet  nor  governor  of  Milaii 
coodition  to  afford  him  aiiy  efiectual  aid ;  at  tM  troops  wbich  " 
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bad  left  ID  the  camp  before  Sienna  could  attempt  Dothine  affaiost  it  during 
his  absence ;  it  was  Strozzi's  business  to  have  protracted  me  waTiand  to 
ha?e  traDsfemed  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence.  ^  Bat  the 
hope  of  ruining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow,  precipitated  him  into  a 
general  enga^ment  [Aug.  3]  not  far  from  Marciano.  The  armiet  wcro 
nearly  equal  m  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavaliyy  in  which  Strani 
placed  great  confidence,  having  fled  ^ithopt  making  any  resistance,  either 
through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  itf  hif 
infanSy  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Emoo 
raged,  nowever,  b^  strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after  icoeiriivii 
dangerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavaliy,  pbced  himaeirii 
the  he^jd  of  the  infantry,  and  manitested  an  admirable  presence  of  woaoAf 
as  welms  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  neat  fim* 
ness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  tSem.  Bat 
tiiose  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn 
pieces  by  a  batteiy  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  '^ 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  route  ei 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fitfal 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficult  in  makiiv  ioi 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  victefiow 
forces,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  adfact 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular  army,  he  had  leisme 
to  cany  on  his  approaches  against  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themielTes  to  tiie 
utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  actife 
and  enterprising  courage  which  he  bad  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
procured  nim  this  command ;' and  as  he  hadf  ambition  which  aspired  at  tht 
highest  militaiy  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  par- 
pose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  induf- 
tiy ;  he  tramed  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  the  suldien; 
and  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  magazines  with  the  most  paisimo- 
nious  economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subiislence. 
Medecino,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town  far 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  from  repeating  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  ^at  care,  occupied  aD 
the  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  beneged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  ne  waited  patiently 
until  necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  tor  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occaaoMd 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  suppoited  them  long  under  all  the  miMiiM 
of  famine  :  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldien  to 
vie  with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  not  until  tbey  bed 
withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  ail  the  hoi 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  atmott  to  their 
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morsel  of  breadt  that  thaj  profiosed  a  capituhtion  [1555].  Even  then  Aqf 
demandeil  honourable  tenns ;  and  as  Cosmo,  thoug:h  no  8trang;er  to  tiM 
extremity  of  tbcir  comiition,  was  afniid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
venture  upon  some  wild  enterpnV,  he  immediately  granted  tbem  condi- 
tiofis  more  favourable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  2i.]  Tlie  capitulation  waa  made  in  the  empon>r*8  name»  who 
en^'jj^d  to  lake  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
inajrist rates  the  tull  cxeroiae  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citicena 
in  the  undisturbed  p'lsseasion  of  their  privileges  and  property ;  he  ^nted 
an  ample  anvl  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  hail  bonte  arms  against  bim  ;  he 
reserved  to  himself  tlie  right  of  placing  a  garrisiin  in  the  town, but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  tike  cofisent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
his  Kreiich  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Me«lecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  oo 
him,  with  great  exactncMS.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  garrison  wa^  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  spirit  and  braveir.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from 
the  extraoniinary  facility  with  which  they  had  obtaine<l  such  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  ("osmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  poiisess  a  precarious  libertjf, 
whicn  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abanditned  tne  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  territoir  of  the  republic.  They  established  io 
Monte-Alcint),  the  same  miKlel  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing  ma^istratei  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  image  of  their  ancient  litierty. 

The  f(Mrs  of  the  Siennese  concerning  the  fate  of  tlicir  country  were  not 
imaginary,  or  tlieir  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded  :  for  no 
sot  Hie  r  ha«l  the  Imperial  troops  tiken  p<>!!<:iession  of  the  town,  than  Comu» 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  otRce,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own 
interest,  hut  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persooa 
whom  hi>  apfxiinteil  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  ibrmerfrom 
iiecer'^ity,  thou;;h  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  JilxTty  leel  in  olieyiitt;  the  first  romiiiands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
yield  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  {>crsons  of  distinc- 
tion, r  itht-r  than  degride  themselves  i'rom  the  rank  of  Ireemen  to  the  condi- 
tion uf  slaves  by  surrendering  their  arms  Hed  to  tlieir  countrymen  at  .Monte- 
AlcifK),  anil  clH»se  to  endure  all  the  liard>hi(>5,anii  encounter  all  the  dangers 
which  tliev  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station*  where  lliey  bad  lized 
the  xMt  Ml  their  republic. 

C'o^fuo,  nut  reckoning  hinuelf  secure  while  such  numliers  of  implacable 
and  •lfH[H>rate  en«*rnies  were  settled  in  his  neigh InHirhood,  and  retained  any 
df'gn-e  «>t'  power,  S4ilicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recmit  their  strength  and  spirits,  ai\er 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  niin,  though 
his  ariiiv  was  much  weakened  by  hani  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  Porto  Krcuie ;  and  the  fortifications  being  both  slight  and  incom- 
plete, the  lN*!>ieg)ed  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
unexpected  onTer,  which  Medecino  received  from  th^  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  opentiou, 
an<i  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  undbturbed  in 
Monte- Alciik>.  But  their  unhappy  couiitryinen  who  remained  at  Sienna 
were  iHit  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
atiheriiu;  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  Pnilip  the  investi- 
tare  of  that  city  an«l  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo^  in  the 
Jtune  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civU  and  mtlitaiyi 
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ment,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people^  and  subjected  tbem  to  the 
Spaoish  yoke,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privileges  « 
ancient  form  of  government.* 

The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  limey  Hid 
its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vgour  to  Ihi 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  MedecioD^ 
troops  from  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  euploj  m 
Piedmont  a  general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counterbakiioe 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  marechat  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  el 
the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose  }  but  that  dx»oe  wii 
as  much  the  efRect  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  bis  opiniOD  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  merit.  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  asii 
duity,  and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the 
insinuating  arts  of  which  his  hauc^hty  and  inflexible  nature  wis  capable.  As 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character,  he  be|sa 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  fiLVoantB^' 
vrao  dreaded  the  progress  which  this  fonuidable  rival  made  in  his  maslsi^ 
afRections,  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  Uss 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but*  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  haughty,  that  oe  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  teni^ 
insisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicargeneral  in  Italyt  with  the 
supreme  military  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in 
that  country.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  fermer 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  which  he  was  mvested.  oor  diA 
they  come  up  to  the  emperor  s  expectations.  Brissac  had  und^rhis  eunn 
msnd  an  amiy  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  ImperialistSy  was 
composed  ot  chc^en  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  service  in  thai 
countnr,  where  eveiy  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  bciqg 
detencfed,  were  perfectly  acc^uainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
there.  By  their  valour,  and  bis  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  ooly  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests  to  the  teni- 
tories  of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  a  Her  havingboasted,  with 
his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  riedmontt  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  morti6ca- 
tiop  of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of  which 
the  emperorliad  hithertc  Kept  possession.! 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisiTe,  those  In 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enoug[h  to  imdep* 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  in  forcey  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  most  vigorous  camoaign.  During  the  siega 
of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  ot  Franciscans  in  that  citjf 
had  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guiss^ 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  iiitr^aiqg 
spirit,  he  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitaols  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intol- 
ligence  of  the  eneroj['s  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  impoitail 
senricesy  together  with  the  warm  recommendatioos  of  the  duke  oTGiws^ 
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Mcured  him  such  hHrh  confidence  with  Vielleville,  who  was  »ppomted 
governor  of  Metz  when  (luise  left  the  town,  that  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
verse or  correspond  with  whatever  persons  he  thouf^ht  fit,  and  nothing  that 
be  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  hold 
and  projecting  adventurers ;  or  from  resentment  aeainst  the  French,  who 
had  not  hestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit ; 
or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  ima- 
gine that  lie  might  carry  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intention  to  Uic  queen-dowaeer  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low-Countries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approving^ 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  from  which  the  em)>eror  mi^ht 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  euardian  in  concerting^ 
the  mofft  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  guardian  should  eiKieavour  to  g^in  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  design,  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  m 
chosen  soldiers,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  every  thin? 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  toward^ 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  t room,  and  attempt  to  scale 
the  ramparts:  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailants  tlie  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  w^ho  lay  concealed  sihould  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  wbodelcndea  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror 
and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  tor  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  app<nnled  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplislied  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well 
2is  by  tlie  pn>spect  of  wealth  or  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monkf» 
be  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  witliout  being  suspected,  as  many  iioldiers  as  were  tlioughl 
sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprtzea  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
had  ass4'mhled  a  proper  number  of  troops  tor  executing  it ;  and  the  moment 
approache.i.  which  probably  would  have  wrested  from  f  lenry  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  ViHieville,  an  able  and  vi(j^ilant'officer,  received  information  from  a 
spy  whom  be  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
ported frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
with  the  governor,  who  was  cariyitig  on  preparations  for  some  military 
enterprise  with  great  dcsoatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleviile*s  suspickms.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franc iscaiis ;  de- 
tected the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  and  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  fnther 
guardian,,  who  had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
uis  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  ordei 
to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con« 
•piracy. 

Vielleville,  rtot  satisfied  with  haying  seized  the  traitors  and  having^ 
frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperialists.  For  this 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  l)est  troops  in  hu  garrison,  and  placine 
these  in  ambush  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  gruardian  had  informed 
him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upoo 
Ibe  Imperialists  with  great  fiUTt  as  thnr  advanced  Id  perfect  Kcuntji 
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without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be  near.  Coofounded  at  this 
attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  surorisey  they  made  littlt 
resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employea  in  this  seiricey  amoiy 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  Killed  or  taken  priaooeiB. 
Before  next  morning,  Vielleville  returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  nc^ouks,  the  iramers  and  conductors  of  this  dangeioui 
conspiracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectaUe 
as  the  Franciicans,  and  unwilliimiess  to  afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occaaiooed 
this  delay.  But  at  leneth,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplaiy  puoisb- 
ment  upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the 
same  cnme,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  seoleuoe 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  guardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  executioou  tM 
jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  beco 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  roomy  that  tbey 
mig^ht  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  join  together  in  preparing  lor 
a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  emplojiq^ 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  benui 
to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monlu^  ¥rno  ud 
been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambitioiiy  whkh 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last»  io 
a  frenzy  of  ra^e  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violatoep  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  cany  them  next  morning  io  a  cart*  to> 

f  ether  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  exccutioiL 
ix  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
their  crime  merited.* 

Thoueh  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  oo 
Bi  this  languishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  di^pOHtioo  te 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
zeal  becomira;  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  amoqg  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  niistreasp  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  ofier  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together  with  Gardmer 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediaton  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  l>e  held  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dit 
fcrence.  But  thous^h  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  thcv  placed  the  greatest  amfidenoe,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  togetner  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [May  21 .]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  could 
have  no  hopes  ot  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  af^er  exerting  in  vain  all  bii 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  si^h  extravapnt 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  mure  equal  ccfxiitioni^ 
became  sensible  of  the  fully  of  wasting  time,  in  attemptir^  to  re-establish 
conconi  between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  England.! 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of^  Europe,  Germany  eigojed 
nich  profound  tranquillity,  as  affordea  the  diet  full  leisure  to  aeliboateft 
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■nd  to  ntibliih  proper  tesulatioM  coaoeming  a  point  of  dw  gmt«t  CM^ 
Mquence  to  the  internal  peice  of  the  empire.  Bj  the  Imij  of  Punu  u 
one  tbutuand  Bra  hundred  and  GAy-lwoi  it  bad  been  ntTermd  to  the  oeit 
diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  icli^km  Mcificatioi, 
which  wu  there  agreed  upon.  The  temr  and  confuum  with  which  tba 
Tiolenl  Gommotiona  excited  by  AJbert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Gennanj, 
u  well  ai  the  coratanl  aHenlion  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  rive  to 
Ibe  affkin  of  Hungai;,  had  hitherto  pi«*eDted  tlk:  boJdiqg  a  diet,  tooiigb 
it  hid  beet)  wmmoDed,  mon  afler  tfaa  coodutioa  of  tba  tiaa^i  to  maet  at 
Aunburg. 

But  ai  a  diet  wai  now  necevaiT  on  manr  accounli,  Ferdimnd,  about 
(he  beginning  uf  thii  Tear,  had  repaitad  toAuKibuig.    Tboughfewof  the 

_j --'her  in  penon  oc  by  tCeir  deities,  he  opened  the 

'     tennmalion  of  (be  diaeiH 

__      — js  oiih  regard  to  leligiui 

had  given  riae,  ool  onJf  as  the  drat  and  great  buiineM  of^tbe  dial,  but  la 
Uk  point  which  both  tne  empeior  and  he  had  moat  at  heart.  He  leprt- 
•ented  ttw  iniHimerable  obMacles  which  Ibe  emperar  had  to  (urnxwat 
before  he  could  procure  tbe  conrocation  of  a  general  council,  at  well  a* 
the  falal  accident!  wfakb  had  for  lome  lime  retarded,  and  had  at  laat  n» 
Bended  tbe  consullationa  of  that  aaaembly.  He  obMrred,  that  etperience 
bad  already  Uught  them  bow  rain  it  wai  to  expect  any  remedy  tor  evtla 
wliicb  demanded  immediale  ledre**  from  a  eeneral  cooncil,  IIm  aMembiy 
of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  iti  delibenliona  be  intemipled  by 
Ibe  diaieaaians  and  boatititiei  o(  ibe  princta  oi  Christendocn :  tbai  a 
national  council  in  Germany,  which,  »  loine  imagined,  mi^t  be  called 
with  Krealer  eaae,  and  deliberate  with  mon  perfect  tecuriry,  waa  an 
aaMmbly  ol'  an  unprecedented  nature,  tbe  juriaaictian  of  which  wai  ui^ 
certain  in  its  exteal,  and  the  form  of  ita  prooeedingi  undufined:  that  in 
bli  opinion  there  reoiained  but  one  method  for  coinpoaing  their  tnbappy 
diflerenceti  which  tbuugh  it  had  been  often  tried  without  aucceWi  mi^ 
yel  prove  eAfectua!  it'  it  were  atlampled  with  a  belter  and  more  pacific 

Sirit  than  had  appeared  on  fbraier  occaaiofM,  and  that  wai  to  chouw  ■ 
m  men  of  learning,  abilitiet,  and  moderaliwi,  who,  by  diKuning  ihe 
deputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  conlerence,  might  explain  them  in  luch  a 
manner  aa  to  bring  Ibe  cootendiog  paitiea  either  to  unite  in  Mntitnent,  or 
to  ditfer  with  chanty. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  cotnmoo  Ibnn,  and  diiperaed  over  Ibe 
empire,  revived  tbe  fean  and  jeaiouiiei  of  the  pcoteManti ;  Fardinani^ 
tbey  obwrred  with  much  lurpriae,  had  not  once  inenliaoed,  in  hi*  addicaa 
to  (be  diet,  the  treaty  of  Paasau.tlie  alipulalioniot' which  they  conaidered 
aa  Ibe  tcreal  secuniy  ul*  their  religioua  liberty.  Tbe  Hupicioni  to  which 
this  gave  riie  were  confirmed  by  the  account*  which  ihey  daily  received 
of  ibe  eilreme  severity  with  which  Feidinand  treated  their  proteitani 
brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominion*,  and,  ai  it  waa  natural  to  conaider  his 
actions  a*  tbe  surest  indicalitw  of  his  intenticav,  tht*  diminished  iheir  con- 
fidence in  those  pompoui  profession*  of  moderation  or  of  xcal  for  tbe 
re^tnlablithmenl  of  coocord,  to  which  hi*  practice  teemed  to  be  so  iv 

inted  to 


puKTunl. 

The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Moronetwbom  tbe  jmpe  had  apooii 
allend  the  diet  a*  his  nuncio,  completed  tbcir  conviction,  aiHl  left  111 
roum  lo  doubt  thai  some  dangerous  inachimtion  was  forming  'P'"'  "^ 
peace  or  safety  of  the  prolestani  church.  Julim,  elated  with  m  iMiex- 
pecied  relutnof  tbe  English  nation  from  apoetacy,  began  to SaOerUmael^ 
that  liw  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  neni  Ha  Ibna,  the  happT 

Kriod  waa  come  when  ibe  cburdi  inighl  laama  iti  mtd^l  aattari(y*aM 
obeyed  by  tbe  people  wiib  ibe  «una  laina  anhthrinn  ta  brmmj. 
Full  oTihaae l>o|wi,l>a  bad  wat  Meraw  to  Avtai»  with  iottractkn  to 
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employ  his  eloquence  to  excite  the  Germans  to  imitate  the  laudable  ezamph 
of  the  Cnglishy  and  his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  an^  decrat 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith,  /i  Morone  inherited 
from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiatko 
and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  from  embarrassing'  the  meaaurei 
of  the  protectants  in^  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  danger  which  ihjBf 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  oy  abandoniiy 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  lus 
character,  having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  aerious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerafale 
burden  to  him,  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  t 
coijsistoiy,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  sbemet 
in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could 
invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  ha 
indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  ^w  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew^s  importunity ;  and  that  he 
might  five  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined 
himself  to  his  apartment,  but  chang[ed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  loitt  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  dajrs  [March  23],  leaving  his  infamoni 
nunion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  dicmly 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  ex  fan 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  Trom  Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only  a 
few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removea,  the  prolet> 
tants  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's 
intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thovgfati 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passmu 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism. 
which  he  had  almost  established  there,  gave  littJe  attention  to  the  mternu 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  judged  most  salutary  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  accomplishiqgt 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of^the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave^  tt 
present,  particular  attention,  because  bis  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
it  necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

^  Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  Impe 
rial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  when  first  proposed  nad  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  bad 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request 
to  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  g^ve  such 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  tne  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalt  of  his  titlet  weie 
n:(]uisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  efeiy 
point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  eztraordinuy  aid 
from  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  "^'^ 

*  Onaphr.  Paovinint  de  Vhli  Fontiftcam,  p.  VKk   Tiaaa.  Hh.  it.  SIT 
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gnsii  pjirt  of  his  Hun^rian  territories,  were  ready  to  attack  the  provincef 
fltill  subject  to  his  authority  with  a  Ibrmidable  ann^t  against  which  be 
could  brine  no  ei^ual  force  into  the  6«ld.  For  this  ajd  from  Germany  he 
could  not  nope,  it  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself,  and  which  shoulu  appear,  even  to  the  pro- 
testants  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  might  nut  only  allow  them  to 
engage  in  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  open* 
ing  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  friviiig  them  any  new 
cause  of  offence.  As  soon  as  the  publicatkm  ol  Ferainand*s  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
met  at  Nauniburgh,  and  conBrmiiif^  the  ancient  treaty  oT  confraternity 
which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  Aug>burg,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  oontained  in  their 
respective  dominions.* 

F«^rdinand,  influenced  by  ail  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whoee  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  eiimitjjr, 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  lo  prepare  for  their 
defence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  memoers  of  the  diet 
readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into 
consitferation,  previous  to  any  other  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  lx>th  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  sut^ect 
90  interestine  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  coDtroversVy 
tof^Hther  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  protestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  tbey  claimed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Paasau,  should  extend,  without  limitation,  lo  all 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here- 
after embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's 
right  as  the  supreme  and  final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  oi  faith, 
declareti,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  gp^nted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opmkMis ; 
they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  future  apostatize  from  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported, 
on  each  side,  by  the  most  elaborate  aiffuments,  and  the  matest  acrimony 
of  expression,  that  the  abilities  or  z^  of  theobgians  long  exercised  m 
di5putation  could  sufcgest.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  pe^ 
severance  ;  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side,  by  putting  a  favourable 
meaning  upon  others ;  by  representing  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  Uiieatening,  on  some  occasions,  when 
all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  dietf  brought 
them  at  leneth  to  a  concluskxi  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  the  usual  formalities  [Sept.  tS].  The  IbUowing  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained :  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbatk>n  of  the  confession  of  Aupburf^,  iball  be  permitted  to  process 
the  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which  it  authoiizcst  without  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  from  the  emperor,  dbe  krag  of  the  noiiiaiis»  or  aiir 
power  or  pemo  whatsoever ;  Tint  the  prolataiitSi  on  tbtir  |Mit.shaU 
give  DO  disquiet  to  thspriiKet  and  steteswiMidhnt  to  thilMilltiH  rite 
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of  the  church  of  Rome ;  That,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  shall  be  mftde 
towards  terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the  gentle  and^  padfit 
methods  of  persuasion  and  conference ;  That  the  popish  ecclesiasttcii  dull 
claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the  confesaioD  of 
Augsbuig ;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  tbe 
church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  tbenif 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account ; 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  eveiy  state  shall  have  right  to  establiih 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper^  and  if  any  of  ila 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  tnem  to  remove  with  all 
their  effects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eode> 
siastic  shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  ittttantly  reliiK 
(^uish  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  wlxNn  the 
right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  electioOf  at  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  auooeMor 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system.* 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  recess,  which  is  the  basn  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  amonr  its  Taiiooi 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  respect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  natioDy  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  Well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  diswmioiifc 
so  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  tbe  Christian  relieioiii  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  nowerer 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christiani 
during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  AmoQ^  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelaiyt  divenitj  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  hafe 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowledging  veneratioo  to  be 
due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  tbe  power 
of  any  other  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  establislied 
in  one  country  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observea.  Thus  the  errors  in  then*  system  of  theology  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and  notwithstanding  the  amaiiiy 
number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonial 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umversally  in  the  pagaa 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religkxis  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  wonhip 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  conse- 
({uence,  ever^  other  system  of  religion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious-  Hence  arose  the  leal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines^  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  woi^ 
ship.  They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  but  such  as 
suited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  aiguments,  thcj 
convinced  the  understandings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtuef 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and  though  numbers,  imitatiog  tbe 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  cnurch,  many  still  adberad 
to  their  ancient  superstitions.  Enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  tne  miDisters  of 
religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  virtue 
were  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  misnoOy  aad 
of  the  aiguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they  aimed  tbe 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  aocT  m  they  could  nol 
iuaidey  tbflj  tried  to  compel  them  to  oeueye. 

•IMd.«»«  F.riai,aoeL  raav.^lLlil, 
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At  dw  nme  time,  oontroreniei  conewning  uticlea  of  bUb  nmllipUad. 
fiom  varKHM  causei,  tmong  CbristiaoB  tbenueWMf  ■nd  the  MtDC  utditllowra 
weapom  which  had  at  fint  been  uiad  aninat  the  enemie*  of  their  icK- 
Ipon,  irere  tuined  agahMt  each  other.  Erer^  Mtloiit  diiputant  eodefr 
Toured  to  interest  the  citiI  magistrate  in  bit  caiae,  and  eaoi  Id  hia  tnni 
employed  ibe  oecuUr  arm  to  cruib  or  to  eitemiinate  hii  opponenlB.  Not 
kw  after,  ihe  bisbopt  of  Rome  put  in  (heir  daim  to  in&Uibilitr  in 
expUinir^  articlei  of  faith,  and  dectding  pMBla  in  contrareray ;  and,  m^ 
as  the  pretension  was,  (bqr,  bj  their  aitificn  tod  ptnererance,  in^OMd 
on  Ibe  credulity  of  manltindi  and  broueht  them  torwo^niw  it  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  anr  doctrioe  to  whi^  these  unerring  inttnjctns,had 
given  tb«  sanction  of  iMirapprobationi  wu  heklto  be  not  oojy  aredkiog 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacnd  authority ;  and  Ihe 
'secular  power,  of  which  by  varioui  arts  tber  had  acqaired  tu  abiolule 
direction,  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuriei,  to  see  spe- 
culaliveopinKms  propa^tedordelendedhT  lores;  the  charity  and  motual 
farbearance  which  Christianity  lecommemu  with  so  mach  warmth,  were 
fenpolten,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  privala  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  not  only  Ibe  idea  of  loleratmii  but  even  the  word  itself, 
in  the  sense  now  affiled  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  r^l  to  eitirptte  em>r 
by  force  was  iiniTersally  allowed  to  be  the  preragalive  of  suoi  a*  poa- 
sesMd  lb«  knowledge  of  Initb ;  and  u  each  partj;  of  ChristiaDi  believed 
that  they  bad  got  possession  of  this  innluableattaiDmient,ttiT  all  claimed 
ani  ciercised,  as  far  as  ibey  were  able,  the  r^ls  whkh  it  was  luppmed 
lo  conver.  The  Koman  catbulica,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decMioos 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and 
openly  called  on  ihe  civil  power  lo  repel  Ihe  impious  and  heiutical  iflt»- 
valors  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The  piotestanls,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrirte  was  well  Munded,  requited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  prim^e* 
of  their  party  lo  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  il.  Lulber,  Calvin, 
Craiuner,  Kmx,  the  founders  of' ihe  reformed  cdurch  in  their  respective 
countmii,  aj  far  as  they  bad  power  and  opportunity,  mfltcled  the  same 
punisbmenli  upon  such  as  caRed  in  question  any  article  in  iheir  creeds, 
which  iTerc  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  t^  (be  chuicb  of  Rome. 
To  their  fuiioweis,  and  perhaps  lolheiropponenls,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  syslcTn  of  liilliderKe  in  the  goodness  of  Iheir  cauae,  or  an  ocknowledg- 
mpiit  ihal  it  was  not  well  fouiMed,  if  they  had  not  empk^ed  in  il>  deCeocr 
■II  IhiiM  means  which  il  was  supposed  Irulh  had  a  right  lo  empkff. 

It  was  tuwaitli  Ibe  close  of  In^  sovenleenlh  eeiriury,  before  toleration, 
undi'r  iis  prewnl  form,  was  adnittted  first  inio  the  lepublic  of  the  United 
Pr<>vinc<.-s  ^nil  I'mni  thence  introduced  into  Cnfflana.  Long  eiperience 
of  Ihe  calamilips  tlowirq^  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free 
gnvpmment,  the  li^l  and  humanily  icquiied  by  the  progress  of  science, 
lni;pther  with  the  pruilcnce  ar»d  authority  of  the  civil  nugistnte,  were  all 
refiui'ile  in  order  lo  establish  a  regulalkm,  so  repugnant  lo  the  ideas  which 
all  tho  different  seels  had  adopted,  fnm  mistaken  ciMceplioiM  conceminr 
thf>  n.-iliin^  or  religioti  and  the  r^^ts  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had 
drriveil  from    the  erroneous  masims  established  by  Ihe  church  of  Rome. 

The  rrcesi  of  Aug4>urg,  it  is  evident,  was  fiiuoded  on  no  sucb  liberal 
and  enlarged  sentiments  concerning  fre«dom  of  leligiaui  inquinr,  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  It  wu  nothing  iBom  than  a  scume  of  paciEcalioo, 
which  polilical  considerations  aloaa  had  iimnjli  il  lo  the  "-^-f^T  par- 


ties, an<l  rpzard  for  tbeir  mutual  IraoquilHty  aad  ade^  I 
sary.  Of  thit  Ibeie  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an 
itself,  l<y  which  the  benefits  of  the  pMiocaliM  u«  dad 


m  aiticle  IB  Ihe  reeosi 
itself,  l<y  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacificalion  an  dacland  to  •■laad€^y 
to  the  catholics  on  ibe  one  side,  and  lo  sudi  ai  adhand  In  ilia  LtwfcmlaB 
of  AugsbuiKoolheotbar.    ThafcUMTM  of  Zita|lfa«  and  Calvin  i>mI»- 
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ed,  in  consequence  of  that  exclusion,  without  any  protection  iroin  the  rifoiir 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  uttj  kgil 
security,  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  centuiy  aAer  this  pwiod. 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  en^oy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  at 
the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection  which  the  recess  of  Aa^ 
bu]]e  aiibrds. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  tecuiily 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  syaton 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entire  tu  the  Roman  catholic  church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  m 
should  hereafter  renounce  itr  doctrines.  This  article,  known  an  Geimaigr 
by  the  name  of  the  Eccletuu  ical  Reservation,  was  apparently  so  ooofam* 
able  to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  established  cnurch,  and  it  seemed 
so  eouitable  to  prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  tne  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  befay 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  though  they  ibresaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it.  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  have  taken  care  to  see  this  aitida 
exactly  observed  in  every  case  where  there  was  an  opportunjtr  of  puttiiji 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romiso  cbiuch  ■ 
Germany  against  the  reformation;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
lished system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  orden  who  have  loved  tnidi 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection,  as,  for  its  sake^  to  •Kyiw^ 
the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [Apnl  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of 
St.  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitatioD  of 
Adrian,  did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As 
he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
genius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  refonnation 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  expected 
irom  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  g^ronsst 
and  most  flagrant  comiptiouji,  and  have  contributed  (owaros  recooaliiy  to 
the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  thb  excellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  chiuchy 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  cooclaFe  bad 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  acoc^ 
sion,  together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  tbt 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth,  anddied 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiar  to  conclaTes,  woe 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellos: 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouring,  with  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the  necessaiy  number  of  suffrages  (or  one  of  their  own 
party.  But,  after  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an 
object,  they  united  in  cnoosing  John  Peter  CaraffaJTMay  S3],  the  eldsil 
member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio^  a  nobleman 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  infln* 
ence  of  cardinal  Farnese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Caraffii's  Ofini 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  all  the  disappointed  can- 
didates with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  oxicurredr  an  briii;iiV 
about  this  speedy  union  of  su&ages.  In  order  to  testify  hb  respect  Ibrlhe 
memory  of  Paul  HI.  by  whom  be  had  been  created  ^^^''^^^i  as  well  aa 
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hb  gnlilude  to  tbe  family  of  Fuoete,  he  unimed  the  nune  of  Paul  die 
Fourth. 

The  cboiu  of  a  prelate  of  nich  a  singular  character,  and  who  bad  Iode 
■leld  a  courae  exlremelj  diSetent  from  Uiat  which  utually  led  to  tbe  dir- 
nilj  now  conferred  upun  him,  filled  the  Italian*,  who  bad  neaiett  accev  to 
obserre  his  iDanners  and  deportment,  with  aslooiahmenl,  and  kept  tbem  ih 
■uspeciM  and  soltcilude  wiifa  reeard  to  bii  future  conduct.  Pau],  though 
bom  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  witnuut  any  other  merit,  migfat  ha*e  aecured 
to  him  the  hizfaesl  ecclesiastical  prefieiments,  bad,  frtim  bia  eaiif  jearif 
applied  to  >\udy  wiih  all  tbe  ataiduit;  of  a  dud  wbo  had  nothing  but  hii 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  Bj  meani  of  diiS|henot 
only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  tbeolof^,  but  added  to  that  a 
corviderable  Icmwledge  of  the  learocd  languages  and  of  polite  lileiaturc, 
the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy,  and  was  purwed  at 
thi«  limo  Willi  great  ardour.  Hui  mind,  however,  naturally  gngii^  and 
severe,  was  more  fonned  to  imbibe  tbe  sour  spirit  of  tbe  fonaer,  t^  to 
receive  any  tincture  uf  elegance  or  liberally  ot  sentiment  from  (be  latter ; 
to  that  be  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, (ban  tbe  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  aflkira.  Acccrd- 
■ngly,  vrben  be  entered  into  orders,  although  seven!  rich  benefices  were 
browed  upon  blm,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  nuncio  in  different 
courts,  he  toon  became  di^^sted  with  (ha(  course  of  life,  and  bnpiiifacd 
to  be  in  a  situation  mure  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  tbn  Tiew, 
Iw  reigned  .it  once  all  bis  ecclesiastical  preferments :  and  having  instituted 
an  ordt-r  of  regular  priests,  wbom  he  denomiruted  Tbealines,  from  tbe 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  be  associated  himselT  a*  ■ 
otember  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he 
had  nibjecled  tbem,  and  preferred  tbe  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  lieiri^  ilie  founder  of  a  new  onler,  to  all  the  great  (Ejects  whidi 
the  court  of  Hume  presented  to  bis  ambition. 

In  this  reln-at  be  remained  for  many  yeara,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by 
'  tbe  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
ctmiuh  with  bim  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  moat  proper  and 
effectual  fur  sui>prvising  licresy,  and  re.establisbing  tbe  aDcieot  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  tbui  allured  him  from  his Ktlitude, (he jwpe, partly 
by  his  enlivaties,  and  partly  by  bis  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
ca  a  cardinal's  hai,  to  reanume  the  benefices  which  be  bad  resigned,  and 
to  return  aeain  into  tbe  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  be 
rclinquiibed.    But.  during  two  successive  ponti6cateiv 


e  lint  of  which  tbe  court  of  Rome  was  the  most  aitTuI 
h1  under  the  seconil  tb 
relaini'il  his  nmnastic  austerity. 


i),  aiHl  under  the  seconil  tbe  most  distolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Can& 
tvas  an  avowed  and  hitler  tneiiiy  not 


I'  tbe  iiMiuiniliun  iti  the  p.ipal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocaU 
(in  all  i>cc.-i!>ioia  lur  the  junsdicltoii  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  cver>-  mitaiure  which  seemed  to  flow  from  motives  of 
puljcy  or  interest,  rilbcr  than  from  leal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
onler,  and  the  <lignitj'  of  tbe  holy  see.  Undera  prelate  of  such  a  chanc- 
(er.  the  Koman  ciwrticni  eipecled  a  seven:  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
wliicli  the  principli's  uf  sound  jKilicv  would  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  nun>w 
prejudices  uf  priesily  zeal ;  while  tbe  peopleof  Home  were  appidieniTc 
of  M;einK  the  sordid  and  (btbidding  rigour  of  monatlk:  Bannen  sghMtlnted 
in  place  of  tbe  gaycty  or  m«rnificence  to  which  thcj  had  long  ben  m 
tomed  in  the  papa]  court.  Tlieae  apprebenioH  Pwl  wm  aitwily 
citoui  lo  remove.  At  his  fint  eatnace  —  "■"  -■-•-•^  ---  '- 
ati'tc  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  dii 

and  when  tbe  master  of  bis  hi ■"-"  *" 

Vol.  II.-57 
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choose  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied/^  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  H^ 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  nis  coronation  to  he  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  pomp ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  pojpular  bj  «everal  acts 
of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  ot  Rome.* 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  UPQO 
him,  and  would  have  justifica  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers^  as  well  is 
the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  aAer  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  the  count  of  Montorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  srovemor  of  Rome.  The  youngest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  ot*  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France* 
and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the 
clerical  charac*?"  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  oflice  in  power  and  dignity  ^vhich  a 
pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extrava- 
gant, he  accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attach- 
ment, and  forgetting  all  his  former  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have^  no 
other  object  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambitioiit 
unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  any  modeiate 
acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest 
of  the  popes  of  tHat  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  Paul  111.  bad» 
by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  dutcbies  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  cany  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  ofthc  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  ()ortion  of  them.  This  alone  thev  would 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  lor  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Caratfa  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  \v  hile  he  served  in  the  Spanidi  trooos 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  thougnt 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly 
quitted  the  Imperial  service  ;  and  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  inteit-st,  but  by  cont^actiI^5  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
antipatJiy  to  the  emperor  as  the  groat  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.    Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 

Eressions  unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election 
y  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  left  in  his  mind  deep  resentment* 
which  was  heightened  by  tne  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles 
or  his  ministera. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices,  in 
order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  (»f  reconciliation.  They  ag- 
gravated eveiy  circumstance*  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the 
emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion :  they  read  to  him  an  inter 
'cepted  letter,  in  which  Charles  bxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negli- 
gence or  incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  i^auPs  eUrction :  thty  pretenoed, 
at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Imperial 
minister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  lite ;  they  alarmed  him, 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  tliey  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  Um 
into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  to  COD- 
demn-t    He  seized  some  of  Uie  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  ditt 

*  PiMinm,  p.  3S7.    CA«taldo  Vita  di  Panki  IV.  Rnm.  ](iI5.  p.  70.  t  RtpwaontU  Ukl.  PMrte. 

lib.  UL 1116.  ap.  Gmr.  Tlict.  vol  11.    Mem.  de  Rititer,  It  0J&    Adrianl  iMor.  L  908i. 
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emperor,  and  c<Hifined  ihem  in  tba  cutk  of  St.  Angelo ;  be  penecutod  the 
Colunnai  nnd  otber  Koman  banxH,  tbe  anctent  retainen  li>  the  Impeml 
faction,  nilh  Ibe  utmost  severity ;  and  di*carerinK  on  all  occaakxM^  hi> 
diiltual,  fear,  or  hatred  of  IheemperoT)  be  began  allatt  tocourt  tba  friend* 
■bip  of  tbe  French  kii^,  and  aeemed  williog  to  Ihrow  bimMlf  abtolutdj 
upon  him  for  support  3,aA  protection. 

Tbii  was  (he  vetv  point  to  wbicb  bn  atpbmn  wUiad  to  biinr  bim,  aa 
inosl  favuurable  lo  their  ambiltout  tcbemc* ;  and  aa  tha  accompliiantenl  of 
Ibese  depended  on  tbeir  unde'a  life,  wboM  advanced  af«  did  ml  admit  of 
kisii^  a  monwnt  unnecessarilr  in  De(totiatioi»,  inMead  oftiMlinr  at  Mccod- 
h:ind  with  the  French  ambaisadorat  Rome,  tbey  piwrailadan  mepope  to 
despatch  a  pereon  of  confidence  directly  lo  the  court  of  FraOMi  wm  wdi 
ovenures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  i^eclad.  H*  pHfOKd 
ao  alliance  offensive  and  defenive  between  HeoiT and Iba  pope;  (bat Iber 
Kbould  attack  (he  dutchy  of  Tuacar^  and  tbe  Ciigdom  of  Ifapka  with 
their  united  torces ;  and  if  (heir  atiiM  (bould  |MDTe  auccestlid,  that  tbe 
ancient  republican  Ibnn  of.KOTCnroent  ifaould  be  Te«ataUid>ed  b  Ibe 
(inner,  ant  Ihc  investiture  of  tba  btler  abould  be  granted  (o  ona  of  tbe 
French  king's  ions,  after  reiwTing  a  certain  teniloiy  which  dtould  be 
annexed  to  tbe  patrimony  of  the  tounfa^tagetbar  with  an  independent  and 
princely  rstablislimeni  for  each  of  thn  pope'a  nepbawa. 

The  liing,  allured  by  these  ipecioui  prqjectii  gave  a  inaat  &vounble 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  tba  matter  was  pnpoaed  in  councili 
the  constable  Montmorency,  wboK  natural  caution  and  avenkm  lo  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  eiperiencci  remomtTated  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  bow  (alaj  toFnnce 
every  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  duiing  three  tuccesive  re%na,  and  if 
Midt  an  en(eri>rise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation  even  when  ill 
■Irenglb  and  linanccs  were  entire,  there  wu  no  reason  (o  hope  for  mcces*, 
if  it  Mtoulil  be  attempted  now,  when  both  weie  exhausted  by  extnordiruiT 
eflbrts  during  w:irs  which  had  tasted,  with  little  inlemiplion,  almoct  half 
a  ccntUTy.  Me  repicwnted  the  manifeit  imprudence  of  entering  into 
eneagcnienfs  wiih  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  svttera  which  tested  on  no 
better  fiHinitalion  (h.tn  his  life,  mutt  be eitremeiy  precarious,  and  upon  tbe 
event  of  his  ilealli,  which  could  not  he  distant,  (he  face  of  things,  together 
with  (lie  inc]inaiit>n  ul'  tbe  It.-ilian  stales,  must  inaianlly  change,  and  tba 
whole  weiKhl  ol'  (he  war  be  left  upon  tbe  king  alone.  '1  o  these  considera- 
tioin  he  addcil  Ilie  near  pn.'npect  which  they  now  bad  ot  a  final  accomnio- 
dation  wilh  (he  eiii[M;ror,  who,  having  taken  tbe  resolution  of  retiring  from 


iK-Iu'ieii  with  rerrescntiiie  the  abscdule  certainty  of  drawing  tl 
■■     ■     ■  ^  --■'■'  rtabtisi 


of  (^land  upcni  Francis,  ii'  it  should  appear  that  (he  re-establiibiaeni  of 
tranuiiiility  in  Kurojie  w.is  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  it*  monarch. 

'J'lie'n:  :ir_'unienl>,  weighty  in  tliemselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of 
Kre.it  .-lulhiinty.  woiiM  probably  haic  Ue(eniiined  (be  kina:  lo  decline  ari]> 
(-■•iHH-i'tiuii  with  llie  iHiiie.  Hut  lite  duke  ol  CiuiK,  and  bit  brother  tlw 
c.-inlireil  ot  l^>rr:iin,  who  deiieblcd  iio  lets  in  bold  and  dangerous  unde^ 
:*  than  .Miinlnioreiicy  shutincil  tlwm,  declared  warmly  for  i 


with  ihf^  iMijie.    The  c.irdlnal  cxjieittd  (o  be  inlrvttcd  with  the  conduct 
■  ■     '  -  )i' Ki>-ne  to  which  Ibr    '"         "     ■  ■ -' 

.  lunil  of  tbe  army  which 

ap|>uintc<l  to  invade  Naples;  and  conside ring  themaelVet  asa 


iif  the  iicL'iiti.ilioni  in  (lie  enurl  of  Ko-ne  to  which  Ibis  alliance  would  gjva 
'  iluke  ho|>e<l  (u  obtain  the  commanl  of  tbe  army  which  WOOM  Im 


lh«'e  (tali.in*,  vaM  projecti opened  In  iheiraipiring  ai  _  _ 
lion.  Tbeir  cn'dK,  tiyelber  wilh  ibe  influence  Oltbe  king' 
famous  Diana  of  Puilien,  wbo  was,  at  thai  tin^ aiMiivtT  ' 
inicT^toflbe  family  of  Uuise,nMK  than  cauBtariMfaBCMlall 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevallad  oa  an  inccnUMala  ; 
Id  the  overtures  of  (be  pope  t  aovoy. 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediateljr  sent  to 
Rome  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  to  concert  measuret  fiir 
canyine  it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the  pope^ 
either  from  reflecting  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  or^sill  militaiy 
operations,  or  through  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassadw,  who  bad 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  beg^un  to  lose  much  of  the 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  with  Francey  but 
even  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  hiia 
from  this  fit  of  despondencjr,  and  to  rekindle  his  former  raee,  his  nephews 
had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  thcj  had  already  practised  with  so  much 
success.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
uttered  against  him  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  discoveries 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just  ready 
to  take  eflect  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  whkh 
they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  Ae 
diet  of  Augsbuiig,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  g^nted  to  the 
protestants ;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passiao 
against  the  emperor  and  the  kii^of  the  Romans,  as  carried  hiin  headlong 
into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.  Full  of  high  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the  fiercest  seal 
against  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding"  concerning  relima 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assembly  composed  cbw^T 
of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  hun  alone ;  and  regarded  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  impious  act 
of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  kinfi^  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refuse  or 
delay  to  gratify  nim  in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overtunied,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe ;  but  which  was  altogether  iiiipn)])er  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  prince  wlio  had  so  ofteo  made 
pontife  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  uecn  reduced 
at  Inspruck,  of  the  cngagenicnts  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  protes- 
tants, m  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and 
of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  But  wei^^ 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontitf,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolfe 
him  by  his  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  eren 
command  him  not  to  perform  thoni ;  that  in  carr)'ing  on  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  l>c  had  to  the  maxims  of  woridly 
prudence  and  policy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the  emperor^s  schemes  m 
Germany  might  justly  be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  afaiDBt 
himi  CD  account  of  his  havinic  paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  whue  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entirety  by  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  Uimed 
fexn  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cnerish  these  sentimental  and 
eanl^  wioi^t  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  '»«^'fh  kJcM 
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conccniiniir  the  extent  of  the  papal  supremacy,  to  such  a  pitch  of  resent- 
ment ;i^.-tiii<t  tiio  house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  a  bk^h  opinion  of  his  own 
powfT,  that  he  talked  ('ontiiiually  of  his  he'in^  the  successor  of  those  who 
had  deiHised  kin^  and  cmpemrs ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them 
aii,  and  woiild  tr:im[>l('  such  as  o{ipo>ed  him  urnler  his  leet.  In  this  dis- 
|x>.<:iti(>n  the  canlinal  of  Ijorrain  ffMjnd  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sii^n  a  treaty  [Dec.  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  prince, 
air-iin^t  wlnmi  he  wa^s  so  hiu:hly  exasi>crated.  The  stipulations  in  this 
tre.ity  wenr  much  the  same  as  bad  Ijeen  proposed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at 
VnTi-i ;  an<l  it  was  aurreed  to  keep  the  whole  tninsaction  secret  until  their 
united  forces  }>houi<i  Im;  reaily  to  take  the  h<dd.* 

Duriiu;  the  iK*kO)tiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  hap 
peucd  which  seeuieil  to  render  the  fcarb  that  had  ^iven  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
th(r  operations  which  wen*  to  follow  u|kui  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
erMp(.'n»r's  re>iicn:ition  of  his  hen*ditary  domini(Mis  to  his  son  Philip; 
fo^f^ther  with  his  nsohition  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
bu<<imsM  or  the  atT.iirs  of  this  world,  in  onler  that  be  nii^iit  spend  the 
reiii.-tiinlf'r  of  his  days  in  retinMiient  and  solitude.  Though  it  n*quires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  discover  that  ttie 
ht.ite  of  n)yalty  is  not  exempt  fmm  cares  and  disappointment;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  lind  aolicituue,  and  satiety,  and 
dis;;u<>t  to  l>e  their  pt?ri>etual  -itteiHlants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence  ;  yet 
to  di.'<rend  voluntarily  fn>m  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to 
fieliiupii-ih  the  possession  of  power  in  imler  to  attain  the  enioyment  of 
bappwies.M,  s<*ems  to  l)e  an  effort  t<¥>  |^at  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instaures.  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
ami  have  ended  their  days  in  'retiiement.  Hut  they  were  either  weak 
piiiirexi  who  t<M>k  this  resolution  rashly,  and  renented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken  ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  triMii  whose  nands  some  stronger  rival 
bad  wreMed  their  sceptre,  and  conipelk;d  them  to  descend  with  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  l)i(K-|e?iian  is  perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of 
boMino^  the  reins  of  poveninient,  ivlio  ever  n>sisrned  them  from  deliberate 
chnire,  and  wlx)  continued  duriiis:  many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
n  tin^rnent  without  fetchini;  one  pcfnitent  sie;h,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
de-ins  towanis  the  |>ower  or  iliyfnity  which  be  had  .ib.indoncd. 

No  uomler,  then,  that  C*har)eVs  're>iirnation  should  till  all  Europe  with 
a^toni^hnient,  and  ^ive  ri<e,  Uitb  an^ui^  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  ))erio<l,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determiiH>d  a  priiK'e,  wbo$«;  niliiig:  pas<tiun  had  been  uniformly  tiM 
htvv  of  power,  at  the  Ji'j^c  of  fir*ty-*.ix,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue 
toofH-rate  with  full  force  on  tiie  mind,  ami  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
an  lour,  \o  t.tke  a  re!>olution  so  singular  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
authors  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  fri\olous  and  fantastical,  as  can 
hanily  Ur  supposed  to  intluence  any  reasonable  mind:  while  othen*  have 
ini  i^TMH'd  it  to  he  the  result  of  some  pn)found  scheme  of  piilicy  ;  historians 
mon:  iriteliitcent  ami  Utter  inlbrmed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  Miv^trriiMjs  >ecrels  of  state,  where  simple  and  obviuus  causes  will  fully 
aci't'iint  lor  the  enipenir's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  eariy  in 
lite  with  the  tc<>ut,  and  notwilhstandin};  all  tlie  precautions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  the  violeiKe  of  the  distemper  increased  as  be  advanced 
in  aire,  ;in«l  the  lits  l)ecante  every  year  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more 
H-ven-.  Nut  only  was  the  vi^uur  of  his  constitution  bn>kcn,  but  the  facul 
ti«-s  of  his  mind  were  impaireil  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he 
endured.  Huring  the  continuance  of  tlie  Hts,  be  was  altogether  incapable 
of  applying  to  business,  and  even  wlicn  ihey  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
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at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  serious,  he  gave  up  a  gimt 
part  of  bis  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  his  mind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pftin 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  such  affairs  as  occurred  of 
course,  in  governing  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient: 
but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambit ioo  of 
his  more  active  years  had  lornied,  or  to  keep  in  view  and  cariy  on  the  same 
great  system  of  policy,  extcndinj^to  eveiy  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  of  every  dinerent  court,  were  functions  which  so  hr 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  idiikL 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  depart- 
ment, whether  civil,  or  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  every  miscarriage  that  happenedf 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable  ana  the  latter  accidental,  to  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complained  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  oj)posed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  that  while  Henry  could  take  and  exe* 
cute  all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  ooun- 
cil  and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men.  Havuip 
thus  grown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  coO" 
coal  his  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  tlian  to  expose  them  any  longer  to  the 
public  eye  ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lose  the 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vaiq  obstinacy^  to 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  loiter  able  to  bold  toeok 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  sevenl 
years,  and  had  communicate<l  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France 
and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  ofiered  to 
accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  several 
things  nad  hitherto  prevented  his  carrying  it  into  executiop.  He  could  not 
think  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kir^oms,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  wouldenahle  him 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  paternal  affection,  that  his  scruples,  witn  regard  to  this 
point,  were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he  thought  he  might  place  bis  son, 
without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother^s  situation  had  been  another  obstruction  in 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  continued  almost  fifty  years  in  confine* 
ment,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  concern  for  her  hi»> 


*  Don  Lcvenue,  in  his  mnuoira  of  cardinal  Granvellc,  gives  a  reoacm  for  Uie  enpcror't ' 
tion,  which,  af  far  an  I  recollect,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  otlier  historian.    He  myn^  tual  ttw  cnptRir 


fippointcd  creatures  of  hl«  own,  to  All  th«  place*  which  they  held.  That  he  a^iired  openly,  and  wllh 
linl«  delicacv,  to  obtain  a  riiaro  in  the  adminiiitration  of  aflkira  in  the  Low-Counliics.  TlaClM 
eiidravounii  to  Uiwart  th«  emperor'n  nicotfurnf,  and  to  limit  hisi  authority,  behaving  towarda  Mb 
Minietimcii  with  inattention,  and  unmotinm  with  haughtinen.  That  Charira  flndlofthat  te 
«-iiher  yield  on  every  occasion  to  liia  son,  or  openly  contend  with  him.  In  order  to  avoid 
llicse,  which  were  both  diMgreoaltlu  and  mortifyina  to  a  father,  he  took  the  reaolatkm  of 
hiff  crowns,  and  of  rclirins  fn>m  the  world,  vol.  i.  p.  34,  dec.  Don  Levesquo  derived  hia  laf 
I'uncemin^  thf-ve  curioiw  fVicti«,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  fVnm  the  original  popen  of  < 
Granvdle.  But  as  that  vast  collection  of  papera,  which  has  been  preserved  and  omnpd  fef  !!• 
Tabh^  Boiiot  of  Kesancon,  tlKtugh  one  of  the  most  valuable  hblorical  moaumentt  of  Ult  itOaaMll 
century,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  throwinf  much  light  on  the  tnuwacUooe  of  Cbortoa  V^  !■  Ml 
published,  I  cannot  d<Mrrmine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  Uilg 
rcrivMiiiou.    I  Iwve  Uierefore  taken  no  poqce  of  U  in  relaiing  tiifai  •vent. 
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baniPs  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  goreiTMiieiit  of  Spifai  was  still 
invested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  uiMfted  together 
with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdem ;  ana  such 
'w:is  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  prohably 
have  scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sorereigii,  unless  she  bad  con* 
scnted  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  oo  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
lor  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent  But  her  oeatby 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  CbarieSy  opoo 
that  event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  nis 
son.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retainmg  iImi 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  hare  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  soo  at 
pence  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  bad  discofered  no  dispositkm  lo 
close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  baa  even  r^ected  proposals  of  peace. 
which  were  equal  and  naoderate,  in  a  tone  thai  seemed  to  mdicate  a  fixed 
purpo5ie  of  continuing  hostilities,  be  saw  that  it  was  rain  to  wait  loiver 
in  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable*  was  altogether 
uncertciin. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  bnr  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resign  bis  Kingdoms  ti* 
his  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  traosactioD,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  foiraal  poropy  as  mkfat 
leave  a  lastir^  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  bis  subjects  but  of  bis 
succes-ior.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England}  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  hariiK 
issue,  nMuiercd  him  extremely  unhappy ;  and  the  Jeakasy  of  the  EnglisE 
leQ  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  directkm  ot  their  affiius.  Having 
assembled  the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  tweoty-fiflm 
of  Octol)er,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  oo  the  other  bis  sister,  the 
aueen  of  Hunpiiy,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  letkiae  of 
the  princes  ot  the  empire  and  grandees  of  Spain  standing  bebind  him. 
Tiie  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  nis  command  explainedy  in 
a  few  woids,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  oieetingc^  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignstioOy  Ki^  which  Uharles 
surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  hb  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  autbority  io 
the  I^w-Countries,  absolving^  his  subjects  mere  from  tbeir  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  bis  lawfiil  henv 
and  to  sen-e  him  wim  the  same  k>yalty  and  xeal  which  they  bad  mani- 
fested, during  so  lew  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  bis  goverament 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat  and  leaning  on  the  sbooMerof  the  prinoe 
of  Onin^,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support  be  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  be  beld  m  his  band,  in 
order  to  assist  his  memory,  be  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostein 
tatkm,  all  the  great  thinn  which  he  bad  uodertafen  and  perfbrmed  skice 
the  commencement  of  bis  adipinistntkm.  He  observeo,  that  fiKim  the 
seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  be  had  dedicated  all  bis  tbougbti  and  atteotkv 
to  public  objects,  reservir^  no  poitka  of  bis  time  for  um  lodntgeooe  of 
his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  eqjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ^  tbt  eitfier 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  be  had  visitedGermaoy  nine  traies.  Spam 
six  times,  France  four  times,  Ibly  seven  tknes,  the  iLow-Countnet  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Afika  as  often,  and  bad  made  eleven  foyages  by 
sea ;  that  while  hb  health  permitted  him  to  diKfaaige  bis  d^y,  and  tbe 
vigour  of  lus  constitutkm  was  equal,  hi  any  dagne»  lo  the  aiduoos  oSoeef 
governing  such  extensive  dommfons,  be  bea  Defer  sfaanned  hboor,  nor 
rcpinc<i  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when  bis  bealtb  was  farahsab  ana  bis 
yigourexhausted  bytbengeof  antnennblediBlBnperthii 
Has  admonished  hm  toieCii%norwasheaoiMef    * 
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the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  loneer  able  to  protect  hk 
subjects,  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  they  should 
enjoy :  that  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
ahve,ne  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  togoTem. 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  uf  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years;  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  lon^  administration,  he  tiad 
committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of 
so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  be  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  now  implored  their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  be  should  ever 
retain  a  e^teful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  canr 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  io 
his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  eam^  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his 
father^s  hand,  'Mf,'*  says  he,  '*  I  had  left  you  by  death  this  rich  inberitancet 
to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 
justly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily 
resign  to  you,  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dis- 
pense, and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  vour  suUectiy 
and  ^our  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testfmony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  admiDistratioik 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this  day,  eive  of  my  patemi 
afiection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion;  maintain  dw 
catholic  faith  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  Tonr 
eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  it  the 
tinie  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wisn  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  ot 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  you 
can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you. 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint 
with  the  fatigue  oT  such  an  extraoniinary  effort.  During  his  discoursey  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  his  magna- 
nimity, others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his  soni 
and  of  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sorroir 
at  losing  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administi-ation,  had  distinguished  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and  aHer  returning  thanks  to  his  father. 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  \vhich  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States^and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  lar^age  with  such  facili^at 
to  express  what  be  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owed  tp  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  beeged  that  they  would 
permit  Granvellc  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  he  bad  given  him  in 
chaige  to  speak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated 
on  the  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  jgood  of  his  sufajectib 
on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  their 
happiness,  and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  his  father^s  example  m  dirtiih 
guishing  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  regard.  Maeii»  % 
lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States»  widilttge 
professions  of  their  ndelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

1556.]  Then  Maiy,  quecn-dowager  of  Hui^iy,  resig^ned  the  regeocj 
with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  duriqg  the  apeoe  ol 
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twenty-five  years.  Next  day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  States^ 
took  the  iisu:)l  onths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  priviieees  of  his  subjects ; 
and  all  the  members,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents, 
swore  allegiance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  af^er  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  ecjually  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  temtories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  (or  acts 
of  beneficence  and  charity .f 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  country  mifi^ht  mit^ate  ttie 
violence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rierourof  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  eml)ark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
from  business,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  be  remained  in  Brus- 
sels. Rut  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to 
sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  be  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreati^  he  had  the  satisfaction,  beibre  be  lef\  the 
Low-Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
might  have  the  inent,  when  quitting  the  worid,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
auillity  in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  aJroost  from  the  time 
tnat  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous  to  bb  resigna- 
tion, commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  their  conference  at  tm: 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating  hostilities  betweeii  the  contending  monarchs,  by  a  long 
truce,  during  the  sut)sistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  respec- 
tive claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charlest 
sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engaged  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 

•  Godlereut  EelaUo  Abdkalkmk  Car.  V.  ap.  GoldaM.  Polll.  lapcr.  p^  377.    Stnda  de  BeUo 
B^lfico,  lib.  I.  p.  5. 

t  The  rmpcTor'f  rraiffnatlon  la  an  er^nt  nnC  ooljr  ofaoch  boportaaoc,  bvt  of  audi  ■  nature,  Uiat  Uie 
preciw  daiQ  oT  It,  one  would  aspert,  abould  have  been  aaeatvuaed  hy  Mmminm  wtali  Uie  grraieec 
•ocuracjr.  Ttiefe  ta«  tii>wcver,  an  amaxUiff  and  an  nnaccomHaMe  dlvcrdiv  aaMMif  tiiem  wUh 
recant  to  Uim  {imnt.  All  anns>,  Uiat  Uie  deed  bjr  which  Cbidlea  tramltnrrad  to  Ma  aon  Ma  dominkim 
in  Um  .\f  U>«*rlaiMis.  bean  ilair  at  Bninaela  Uie  UUi  of  October.  Bai^oval  Siea  on  tba  tSUi  oT  Octo 
bcr  aa  ihr  day  i m  whkh  Uie  cereoKiojr  of  reitf  nation  happened,  and  be  waa  ptaael  at  Uie  trannc' 
tfam,  Tot  li.  p.  6>ril  G<Mlk<v«u»,  who  ptibluhrd  a  treaUar  de  AbdicaUooe  CnroM  V.  Usee  the  puUlc 
cermvtnjr,  aa  well  a*  tlw>dati>  itflhe  Inetrunn^t  of  rcaiinatlon.on  the  iStb.  Pera  ftaire,  I  know  nol 
upon  what  authiirity,  Ant  K  on  the  Mlh  of  NuTeraber,  UM.  d*  Aleip.  viU.  971  Harrara  a«rcea  with 
f ;<MUevnia  la  bia  account  iif  tins  naUei ,  torn.  L  l&i.  aa  hkewve  dnea  PalavlcinI,  whoae  authnrhjr 
WUh  rfcpcct  Ui  dau-a,  and  rvrry  Uiiiia whei*  a  minute  arcunury  li  rranWte,  laof  freni  wHfht,  HM. 
Uh  in  p  IM.  lli4U>riansdiin»rn(il(DiBwltbi«KafdiothedayanwhKbCharleei«i4medthecmwn 
of  .*<palo  hi  hie  arm.  Arrurdinf  tuM.de  Thou,  It  waa  a  month  after  Ma  bavins  reaigned  Ma  dumi 
fdooa  to  thr  Nelherland*,  i.  e.  about  Uie  S&th  i»f  November,  Thuan.  lb.  ivL  a.  S71.  Aflnrdhf  to 
Saiiduval.  It  wa«  cm  th^  Ifiih  of  January,  ISSd,  Band.  U.  SOX  Aatonki  de  Vera  afrraa  wllh  Mm, 
Rpiuiro*'  d«>l  Vida  del  Car.  V.  p.  110.  According  to  PaNavlcinI,  It  waa  on  tba  17U^  Pal.  lib.  ivt  p. 
Ivi  and  with  lum  ilrrrera  afrrra,  Vida  del  D.  KHiae,  torn.  1.  p.  fSX  But  Perreraa  fliea  It  on  the  6m 
day  iif  Janimry,  llM  ilrnrt  hm  Iv.  p  T7I  M-  d»*  Bennralreanppnaw  the  realfnatlon  of  the  crown 
of  t«pain  u>  liave  brrn  rtrruted  a  Tew  daye  aArr  the  rcaifnation  of  the  .Nethwlanda,  Com.  de  leb. 
GaJl  p.  H7V.  It  i«  rrmsrkablr,  that  In  the  treaty  of  tmce  at  VauccUea,  thuuah  Chariea  had  made 
Avor  all  liM  domimiin!!  u>  hui  mm  MMne  weeka  pre«  loua  latlM  eonehimnn  of  It,  al  IbeaUniilaliona  nra 

.  and  PhUtp  la  only  atykd  Mng  af  Fnglaail  and  Naptea.    kla  eartnin  PMUf 


In  thr  eni|it>rfir'«  nanir, 

«rw  nut  proclaimfd  king  of  Cartlle,  Jkc.  a»  VaSadoabTanoMrUHM  UmMb V  Mveh,  flnndor.  M.  p. 
eK.anJ  prrv»im«  uithat  cetrmooy, hedid iioicbuQae, U•lmllH«•|m^  toanaaatlialWaof Ma|«f 
Any  of  hu  Siianaih  kmcdoma,  or  to  perfiica 
tff««ty  of  Uttcr,  dalMl  .April  19,  be  aaanaMa 
imimarclMlBtbatata.  OoQilHiLl 

Vol.  II.-i*« 


■  any  actof  loynl Jnrlaiicibit.    liadaednMndlotfn 
aib>mleofkh|nfCMdK»a.tiifci— imHiftiH 
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manifestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantag:eous;  and  such  was  the 
respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  his 
unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  presume  to 
ui^e  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Heniy  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving:  his  consent  to 
a  truce  on  such  conditions,  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  important 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  ea^ 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which  he  had  come 
under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  constable  Montino- 
renc^,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacnficing  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  thebe  rash  obligations,  and 
took  such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrainy  who  had 
seduced  the  king  into  his  alliance  with  the  Caraffas,  that  Heniy,  who  was 
naturally  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  given  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors  [5th  Feb.]  to  sig^  a  treaty  of 
truce  with  the  emperor  tbr  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  had  been  pro- 
mised. But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his  ally 
the  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
sootne  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  iiKluded  in  the  truce.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Colony  to  Bras- 
9cls,  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperor  and  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  obscn'e  it.t 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vauccllcs,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
tnicc  which  had  been  proposed  there,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  gave 
the  pope  no  manner  ot  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Henry  could 
forget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shamefully,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
with  him.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdoiDy  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequsJ  tenns : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  he  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiations,  would  tenninate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  afl&irs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce 
filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lonrain  durrt 
not  encounter  that  stcrm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed ; 
but  departing^  abruptly  from  Home,  he  left  to  the  cardinal  Toumon  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  attemptif^  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their 
cng:agements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  iiighly 
irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  nb  implacable  temper.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minister,  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  finoin 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  only  relinquish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remained  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without 
one  ally  to  protect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 

*  BIrai.  d«  Rlbier,  it.  036.    Corpi  Diplom.  torn.  It.  App.81. 

t  One  or  adiniral  de  CuHro^'b  atMudanu,  wIk>  wnie  Uie  court  of  France  an  accouiit  of  wiMl  hiB- 


I«n6d  wUIe  they  nviilcd  at  BniivclH,  taken  iioclcc,  a*  an  liwtance  of  PhlUp*a  on;, 

rtc«ivrd  the  French  amboMador  in  an  apartment  hung  with  tapntry,  wfako  vepttmaud  tlM 

ofPavia,  the  manner  iu  which  Francis  L  wof  taken  priaoncr.  hia  voyi^e  to  Bptta,  wkh  •■  Ifei 
mortifying  drcumuiicea  of  hb  captivity  audi  inprisoniiient  tt  Madrid,   mil  dt  UMwi  ■■  Ml 
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and  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  Juiows  well  how  to  tTtil  itidf  in 
cutler  to  ward  off  anj  calamity  threatened  hj  an  eoemjr  auperior  in  power. 
He  affected  to  approve  hvhly  of  the  tnice.  as  a  happy  expedient  ibr  puttiiy 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expraatied  his  wannest  wishes 
that  it  might  prove  the  foierunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
rival  princes  to  embrace  thb  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as  their  common  fiitner,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appobted  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Caiafia 
to  that  of  Pans.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monarcbis  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
mig^t  be  re-establishcMi,  and  measures  might  be  talcen  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  seal  for  attaimi^ 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  oecoming  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  very  different  intentions.  Caraffa,  besides  his 
public  instructions,  received  a  private  oommissioo  to  solicit  the  French 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither  entreatiesy  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other 
served  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The 
cardinal,  accordingly*  set  out  instandy  for  Paris  [llth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome ;  and  when  it  became  necmaiy  for  hhn  to  becin  his  joumeyy  be 
received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Caraffa's  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Bnissels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  rejpard  to 
the  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.^ 
Caraffa  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  extraoroinaiy  pomp:  and 
having  presented  a  oocaecrated  sword  to  Heny,  as  the  prot^lor  oo  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  dine- 

fard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distrns,  liut  to  empfoy  that  weapon  whidi 
e  gave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  tne  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  trea^  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  oo^ured 
Henry  not  to  suffer  Pkul  and  his  fiunily  to  be  crushed  unoer  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  ther  had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Together  with  this  aigument  addressed  lo  his 
^nerosity,  he  emplogred  anoiber  which  he  bopeowoidd  work  oo  his  ambi* 
tion.    He  affirmed  mat  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 

Srospect  of  success,  he  might  attack  Philip*s  domimoos  m  Italy ;  that  the 
ower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  oi  Huqgaryt 
Germany,  and  the  Low«Countries ;  that  me  emperor  had  left  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kmgdoms  drained  of  men;  that  he  had  no  fonger 
to  contAid  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Chailes, 
but  with  a  monarch  scaroehr  seated  oo  hk  tfaraoa,  unpractised  m  com* 
mand,  odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He  pro- 
raised  that  the  pope,  who  had  aheady  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  cJuA* 
derable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  br  ooe  brisk  and  siidd«i  effort,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  lo  the  crown  of  FMne  a  kingdom,  the  cooauestof 
which  had  been  the  great  oUect  of  all  Ml  ■wchiiessuia  duriiMr  Ittlf  a  can- 
taiT,  and  the  chiaf  moUvo  of  all  their  ttpiffltioni  into  Ita^. 
July  31.]  Evoiy  wovd  Canflaspoke  niade  a  dnepkupMsioo  odHmj; 
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conscious  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  him 
with  having^  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of  decency,  wheo 
he  renounced  his  league  with  him,  and  had  .igreed  to  the  truce  of  Vau- 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a 
conquest  which  three  former  monarchs  had  attempted  without  succesStOut 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of 
his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  V^aucelies ;  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  pope,  wboce 
death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  political  system  of  Italy ; 
together  with  the  representations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all  tiie 
arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  leaeuc  witL  Paul,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  advantages  whichTrance  derived  (rom  the  truce; 
kept  Heniy  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outweigh- 
ed all  Caraffa^s  arguments.  Hut  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  ready  for  re- 
moving or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king  8  scniple 
with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  absolye 
him  fn)m  the  oi)ligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  against  any  daneer 
which  he  miglit  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  he  engaged  that  nis 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  give  Heorf 
the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  lO 
the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  inflii- 
ence,  he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  aod 
the  eloquence  oi  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Ix>rrain,  but  the  address  o^  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  thoujrfa  slie 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  eveiy  other  occasion,  to  thwart  aod  mort^  her. 
They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed  the  kiittf,  who  leaoedt  of 
his  own  accord,  to  tliat  side  towards  which  they  wishedhim  to  iDcIioe. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded  ;  the  nuncio 
absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the 

E:)I>e,  which    rekindled  the  flames  of  war   both    in   Ita^  and  in  die 
ow-Couutnes. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  infonned  by  his  nephew  that  there  was  a  £ur 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  inea8eiig;er 
after  the  nuncio  Rebiba  [July  31],  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  afiected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  farther  restraint  upon  hit 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such 
violent  stops  as  renderea  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  impri- 
soned the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Colonnas ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke 
dom  of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  tceether  with  the  territoiy  annei^ 
ed  to  it,  to  his  nephew  the  count  of  Alontorio.  He  ordered  a  IcnJ 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistoiy  of  cardinals  against  Philips 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fiaelity  and  alleeiance  due  faj 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kii^dom  of  Naples,  had  not 
only  afforded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope 
nad  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
irm«<,  and  was  ready  in  coniunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  a  hostile  manner ;  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  against  his  liesre  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  foiieitme 
of  his  fief.  Upon  thU,  the  consistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hcariwof  it  when 
he  would  make  good  every  article  of  tne  char^,  and  expect  trom  hitjai- 
tice  that  sentence  which  the  heinousncss  of  Philip's  crimes  meriled. 
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Paul,  whose  pride  was  h^hlj  flattered  with  the  idea  ok  irjUm  and  panin^ 
iudfi^rncnt  on  so  |p«at  a  kiii^,  aasented  to  hb  request  [Julj  tijf  and  aa  if  it 
had  been  no  less  ea9v  to  etecitte  than  to  pronounce  such  a  seoteocet 
declamd  that  be  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the  faifl^i* 
tics  requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.* 

Rut  while  Paul  ailowea  his  pride  and  resenlineiit  to  drive  him  oo  with 
such  hcadlor^  imnetuositj,  Philip  discovered  an  amaxing^  moderation  on 
his  part.  He  had  been  taught  bj  the  Spanish  ecdesiasticst  who  had  the 
chaixc  of  his  education,  a  profound  Teneration  ibr  the  holy  see.  This 
sentiment,  which  had  been  eariy  infused,  j^ew  up  with  biro  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  took  full  possession  of  bis  mind,  which  was  naturally  thoq^t- 
ful,  serious,  and  prune  to  supentitkm.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approachiii|r,  he  bad  such  vioknt  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawlulncss  of  takine  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Christians,  that  be  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  dexterity  of  casuists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  iulf  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christiam'ty,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  begin 
hostilities,  if  that  were  Judged  the  roost  proper  expedient  Ibr  preventinr 
the  effects  of  Paul's  viofence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  roost  cruel  misfortunet  that  his 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected.t 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  mister's  scruplesv 
had  continued  to  ncfi^otiate  long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  and  that  eveiy  overture  of  peace,  and  eveiy  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  look  the 
field  [Sept.  5]  and  entered  the  ecclmastical  territories.  His  anny  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran aoMieray 
and  commanded  chiefly  br  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul*l  violence 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  vakxir  of  the  troopsf  together  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quanelv  and  lo  recover 
their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numben*  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Ahra'aoon  became  master  of  the  Campagna  Ro- 
mana ;  some  cities  beirig  surrendered  through  the  oowardice  of  tM  gam- 
sons,  which  consisted  oT  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  w<irae  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  beii^  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  be  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  cburcli,  took  poaasiskia  of 
the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  luune  of  the  coUece  of  cardinalt,  In 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  dedand 
that  be  would  immediately  restore  them.  * 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  madeexcnrrions 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  constereation.  Pau!, 
though  inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  ftr 
to  the  fears  and  sollcitatkna  of  the  cardinals,  as  tosend  deputies  to  Alva  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  tne  more  nesMiily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inliahitantsof  Rome  firom  dieir 
present  terror,  and  would  afibrd  time  Ibr  the  anival  of  the  suoooors  which  he 
expected  from  France.  Nor  was  AI^«Bw9liQg  to  close  with  the  oviar* 
ture,  both  as  he  knew  how  deairom  ^  ipaalar  was  to  teraunala  a  wan 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  rehietaatliraBt'aa  Us  umy  waa  ao  muck 
weakened  by  garrisooiDg  the  great  nuaiAaraflpWM  which  be  had  vadooadp 
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tbat  ft  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  without  freab  recruits. 
A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  for  ten,  and  afterwards 
for  forty  days,  during^  which,  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to  Rome*  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival 
of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  eyer*  and 
banished  ail  thoughts  &om  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.* 


BOOK  XII. 

While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  busy 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  all  the  affiuis 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto 
retained  the  Imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it* 
for,  aAer  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed 
in  bis  hereditary  dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  ana  oAen  ideal  juris- 
diction which  belongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  his  son.  At  the 
veiy  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  withindiflfer- 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  tnc  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  lone 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  could 
not  tnink  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  bad 
held  among  the  prmces  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  years  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  tlie  dominions  of  the  house  of  Buigundy, 
he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, tnosec:reat  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  bimtoaban 
don,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattafhobie. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  evei^  art,  and  employed  evoiy  aigu* 
ment,  which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy^ 
or  in  the  Low -Countries,  as  an  equivalent.!  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  tlic  emperor,  even  when  they  were  enforced  with  all  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  which  he  had 
descended,  with  greater  indifference,  and  would  hardly  deis^  to  listen  to 
it.  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imaginea  that  he  m^t 
accomplish  that  iK)w,  which  he  attempted  formerly  without  success,  desisted 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resij^ied  the  government  of  the  empire* 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from  the 
Germanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans,  be  executed  adted 
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to  that  eflfect  [Aug.  t7],  with  all  the  Ibnnalitiet  requisite  in  wch  to  inpor* 
tant  transaction.  The  instniroent  of  resigiiation  he  committed  to  William 
prince  of  Onngef  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  beibie  the  college  of 
electors.* 

Notliing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  firnn  that  retreat  for  whidi  he 
languished.  The  preparationi  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand^  when  tne  fleet  which  wis  to 
convoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither  he  massed  thioufh 
Ghent,  and  after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  indalge  tnat  tender  and 
pleading  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mmdof  oveiy  mao  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visiting  the  ^ce  of  his  nativitr,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  ne  pursued  hts  joimieyf  accom- 

Sanicd  by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archdutchess,  his  sisten  the 
owager  queens  of  France  and  Hungaiy,  MaximiUan  his  aoo-n-law.  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  npbflit^r.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dkr 
missed  them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard*  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  Septembert  under  convoy  of  a 
laii^e  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  queen  of  Eqglandy  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refresh  hunself,  and  that  she  might  have  uie  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.  **  It  cannot  surely,'*  said  ne,  **  be  agreeable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  horn  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothpg  mora  than  a 
private  gentleman.'' 

His  voyage  was  prosnerous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  be  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  foil  piostxate 
on  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  Uie  worid,  be  kiswd 
the  earth,  and  said,  **  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  motlier  of  mankind."  From  I^redo  he 
}>ursued  his  journey  to  Bui]p;os,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  soom* 
times  in  a  horse  litter,  suflenng  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advaocing 
with  the  groatest  difficulty.  Soine  of  tne  Spgmish  nobility  repaired  to 
Burgos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  attendance  was  so  negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  fclt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  kio^r  a' monarch.  Accustomed  bom  bis 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  haa  received  it  with  the  credulily 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  disooverea, 
that  he  had  been  Indebted  to  his  rank  and  oower  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious regard  which  he  had  fondly  thousw  was  paid  to  hb  personal 
aoalities.  But  though  he  might  have  soon  teamed  to  view  with  wiooQoeiii 
the  levity  of  his  subject^  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  unBm 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  fofj^tting  already  boar 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weekt 
at  Bureos,  before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension,  which 
was  all  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  coulil  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  fl:enero8itjr  had  destmed  for  thnn,  he  could  not  help  express* 
ing  both  surprise  and  aissatisGiction.t  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
Charles  bavins^  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attend- 
ance be  thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  hb  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  hji 
two  sisters,  wliom  he  would  not  permit  to  accooipany  him  to  hb  solitude^ 
thoMgh  they  requested  him  with  teaii^  Ml  on^  mat  they  m%ht  have  the 
oonsDlatkm  of  contributing  1^  their  aftwdanm  and  care  to  niit%Ble  or 
to  aooche  hb  sufferiqgs,  but  mi  they  might  leap  inrtiuction  and  bentfit  taf 
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joining  with  bim  in  those  pious  exercises  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  davs. 

1557.]  From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Flacentia  in  Estre- 
madura.  He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  ereat  man)r  years  before, 
and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belonging?  to  the  order  of  ot.  Jerome,  not  many 
miJes  distant  from  the  town,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  snot  to  which  Dioclesian  mi&:ht  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  be  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat,  ft  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  groat 
extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  suriounded  by  rising  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious 
situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monasteiy,  for  bis  accom- 


naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  oo 
a  level  with  the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants^ 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  dde 
thejr  communicated  witi)  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  be  was  td 
perform  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  entar 
[Feb.  24,]  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  mi 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  tc^ethcr  with  all  those  vast  prefects,* 
which,  during  almost  balf  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 
filling  ever}]  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns>,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  me 
dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  thn 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  omer^'ers; 
nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
former,  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  an  active  .uiibition  had  en^icnged  him,  quitted  the  w(trld  at  a  period  of 
life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  traii- 
(^uillity,  and  secure  some  inter\'al  lor  sober  thought  and  serious  recoHec* 
tion.  The  latter  a  priest,  >\  ho  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  wtt 
seemingly  so  detached  fit>m  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  ibr 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  until  be  bad  reached  tlie  extremity  of  old  are,  discovered  at 
once  all  the  imj>etuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  ronned  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  eveiy  comer  of 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardl<4ss  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  his  own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  Thesjb 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  heit^ht,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 

That  wbich  tne  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. "J'lie  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  aimy 
appointed  to  march  to  the  popc^s  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twentj 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high 
the  duke^s  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  beholding  i 
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eilraor'lin.iiy  ncrtjiin  iif  liia  ruiirae*^  and  alijlities  in  a  war  into  which  be 
hail  pn-ci)iiI.'ilL'il  his  counlry,  chirtly  wilh  llie  dc!>ii;n  of  obtaining  a  fieid 
whnn:  hr  [ni|;ht  ilirpln^  his  uwri  Uleiib,  llial  many  of  the  French  nobility 
nrliD  hail  iKt  ci>rnni.-iiid  in  llw  (tuopa  employed,  accunipanted  him  a>  volun- 
t««i*.  Tbi^  ^nay  pained  the  Alpi  in  an  inclement  xason,  and  advanced 
tiiiTunIs  It'iNiP  witfioul  any  opposiliun  fnim  liic  Spaniards,  who,  aa  ihey 
wi're  imt  MniiK  f^nou^  ti>  act  in  djfipreiit  pari.',  had  cdli-clcd  all  tbeir 
liirccfl  III  unc  b^djr  mi  llie  fronlicri  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  thai 
kiitt."l'>ni. 

KriilHilrlcncd  lij  tlic  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  Iomc  all  the 
fury  iif  hip  rrt.seiilnicnt  a|(aiiisl  Philip,  which,  ndtwitlislamling  the  natural 
vii>li'[irr  a(  his  Icmjwr,  prudential  cunsidt  rat  ions  h^id  bilbcrto  ubliged  faim 
lu  keep  under  some  rrstraint.  He  lunied  commiisionen  [Feb.  13j,  whom 
he  uiiiiHtwerud  to  pass  judf^rrwnl  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistoriaJ  adv> 
c^ilc  had  ciimincncnd  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  Ihat  he  had  forfeited 
tbu  crown  iif  Naplpt,  by  lakiiif;  nrma  aK-iinst  the  holy  *ee,  of  which  he  wai 
a  vaiwti.  f  If  recalled  all  tlic  nuncios  [April  9]  residing  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  IcTclled  chieay 
■RaiiKl  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  letrateinlhc  court  of  England,  whoK  preat 
merit,  in  havirur  ciwilribulcd  su  successfully  to  reconcik  that  kin^dum  ta 
the  church  of  Rome,  tcigetber  with  the  eipectatiun  of  farther  Mniret, 
which  lie  niit;lil  perfiirui,  was  not  tufficient  ti>  screen  him  from  the  reaent- 
meiit  thai  iu:  had  iiKurred  by  his  zealous  endeavoun  to  establish  peace 
between  tlie  house  of  Ausitriu  and  France.  He  coraroanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  In  (be  anathemas  annually  denounceil  at;aimt  the  enemies  of  tba 
clnirrh  iiii  .Mauiiday  Thursday,  whereby  be  inflicted  the  censuie  of  ciconi' 
municatiDii  on  the  aulhnrs  of  the  late  incasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  terrilcv 
HA,  whaleTf:f  their  rank  or  dignity*  might  be  ;  and  in  con^eij^uence  of  this, 
the  UKii.il  prayers  fof  the  emjienir  were  omitted  next  day  m  ilw  pope's 

But  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
of  rage,  either  be  neglcclvd,  or  fiiund  thai  it  eiceeded  his  power,  la  lake 
auch  riiPHsures  3s  would  hare  remlercd  his  resentment  really  formidable, 
anil  fatal  l»  his  enemies.  For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Komet 
where  he  was  pcceived  wilh  a  triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  be<^n 
more  suitable  if  he  had  been  illuming  alter  having  terminated  the  war 
with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  begin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of 
^suco-t'i,  he  fiiuiHl  none  of  the  preparalions  for  war  in  such  forwardness  as 
cardinal  (JjralT.i  had  prumiscd,  or  be  had  eipeclcd.  The  papal  troops 
were  far  inierinr  in  number  to  the  quota  stipubted ;  no  m^aiinea  suffi- 
cient for  their  'ulwii.tvnce  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for  payinf;  them 
Iiruviilei).  TItP  Venetians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious  maiim  which  the 
tnislortuiies  of  their  slate  had  lirst  led  tlicm  to  adopt,  and  whit  h  was  rxiw 
Lct'Ome  a  fuiuia mental  priitciple  in  their  policy,  declared  their  resolution 
to  pn'Serve  an  exact  neutraliq:',  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrda  of 
princi'!!,  M)  far  superior  to  tbcmsetves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  states 
wen.'  {'iihcr  ii)ieiily  uiiiied  in  league  with  Philip,  of  secretly  wished  sac- 
ce-is  111  lii.i  iiniis  against  :i  pontiS,  whose  incotiaidcrale  ambition  had  icn- 
dtrr.E  ImIv  (ince  n>i>rc  ihe  wat  of  war. 

'I'he  duLe  of  (iui-c  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  Ibe  war  would 
Jci  iiit  >■  [HI  the  Fn^iich  tioups  uivler  his  command ;  and  became  senaiblet 
tbiit'jh  lix>  late.  Iiuw  iiii|)rudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  ihi  execution  of  great 
rnleriiii-M'.*,  iinlbeaid  of  feeble  allies.  PusbedoO|bowiever,  by  the  pope's 
impalience  fur  actioo,  as  well  as  by  bis  own  desire  of  Mrfanniog  some  part 
of  what  be  had  so  codidcntly  undertaken,  he  marcbBd  toward*  Naples 
[April  l.<],  and  began  bis  ojie rations.     But  the  succcsof  tbcM  fall  ht 
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short  of  liis  ibnner  reputation,  of  what  the  world  expected,  and  of  what  hft 
nimsclf  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Cm- 
tella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it,  baffled  all  the  im- 
petuoin  efforts  of  the  Frencn  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commandery  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standiiu^  on  the  defensive  before  au  invadiw 
enemy,  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  entrenchments ;  am 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  into  action.*  By 
this  time  sickness  began  to  waste  the  French  army ;  violent  dissensions  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  pope's 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiasucal 
state:  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  trium|4M 
whicn  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  territories 
from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  bepn  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted  sudi 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his  aimj, 
or  to  recall  him,  but  ur^ed  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  called  on 
cardinal  Carafia,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  e;ood  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  whkh  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  m 
leaeue  with  the  pope.t 

fiut  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  rituationpaD 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  the  doke 
of  Guise  from  a  station  wherein  fte  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  chaige  which  could  be  committed  to  a  suljecL 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  vwlating  the  trace 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sendiiig  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  some  of  toe  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  rhilip,  though  wiUiqr 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  sua 
spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  sensible  tnat  his  father  had  not  eired, 
when  he  judj^d  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that  he  had  gifen 
up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that  Heniy  had  been  at  grail 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  niiistf 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secondaiy  to 
those  in  Italy.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weaEnli 
aiKl  tc  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  fed  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low-Coonlriei 
an  army  of  abont  fif)y  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  oo  Ihii 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeyiv 
the  fint  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  thiseariy  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of: 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to 
bis  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  Oiat  kingdom  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  bow  odioai 
his  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  coKioente 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  dkl  not  despair  of  accomplnbi^g 
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hif  t)oint.  He  relied  on  the  aflfection  with  which  the  queeo  dotted  on 
him,  which  was  so  violent,  that  even  his  coldness  and  neg[lect  bad  not 
eftineuishcd  it;  be  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for  bis  opinion, and  her 
fond  desire  of  g^ratifyinir  him  in  evei7  particular.  That  be  might  work  on 
these  with  greater  tacility  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  £n^* 
land.  The  queen,  who,  during  her  husband's  absence,  had  lanfl;uished  m 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits  on  his  arrival;  ana,  without 
paying;  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
people,  entered  warmly  into  all  bis  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy* 
council  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treat it*s  of  peace  subsbting  between  England  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  preteit  to  violate.  Mar^« 
toothed  by  Philip's  cares«ies,  or  intimidated  oy  the  threats  which  his 
iscendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  every  thing;  that  could  be  uiged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaiation  of  war 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's 
authority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  tbem,  aAer  struggling  long, 
yielded  at  last,  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [June  SO],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  Into  which  the  Ei^lish  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea- 
sure, she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  mooey  Ux  canying 
on  the  war.  She  suppliea  this  want,  liowever.  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, not  unusual  in  that  age :  and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects 
by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  ber  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  tnen  under  the  conduct  of  the  ean  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  g^oiy,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  ana  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  his  motions,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  m>ened 
the  campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  addresa,  which  justified  Pnilip's 
choice,  and  discovered  such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  me  French  ^ne- 
rals,  as  almost  insured  success  in  nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  ^  and  having  kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentk)m,  he  at 
last  deceived  them  so  effectually  by  the  variety  of  hbinarcbet  and  counter^ 
marches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force 
against  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opioion,  they  drew  all 
their  strength  towards  that  guarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  ot  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  be  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  fiill 
effect,  turned  suddenljr  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Picanly,  and  sending  his  cavaliy,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  belbrs 
him.  invested  St.Qpintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  con- 
siderable stren^,  and  of  g^at  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortifted 
cities  l>etween  it  and  Paris.  The  fortificatkxiSt  however,  had  been  much 
neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagnet 
did  not  amount  to  a  fiAh  part  of  the  number  remiisile  for  its  defence ;  and 
the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer,  was  neiUier  of  rank  nor  antBoritjT 
equal  to  the  comiMnd  in  a  place  of  so  much  eoniaqutnot»  bntisftd  hf 
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such  a  finmidable  army.  A  few  days  must  have  put  the  duke  of  Sawf 
in  poeaession  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  ColiCTy,  who  thought  it  eath 
cerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  of  such  importuioe  to  Ui 
country,  and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  hid 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it,  with  such  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  Thb  resdution  he  executed 
with  g^at  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  coosideiedi 
with  no  contemptible  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body  m 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  through  the  eneniTf  uA 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  hign  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  older  li 
join  them,  insph^d  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Etcit  thay 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  <»  war  oouid  i^^ 
ffest,  for  annoying  tne  enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted ;  aM 
tne  citizens,  as  well  as  the  earrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  aidm^ 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  aod  tK» 
fice  themselves  in  order  to  save  their  country.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Pembrafce^ 
joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  ^atest  Yifom.  An 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  eveiy  thing  requisite^  earned 
on  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  against  a  garrison  which  waa  ttii 
so  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  op^ 
rations  by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  ud 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Montmorencjy  win 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation^  and  pointed  oHi 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  tnrow  relief  into  the  towiL  The  caB> 
stable  solicitous  to  save  a  town,  me  loss  of  which  would  open  a  puMge  far 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  oel 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  had  eii|med  Ium  j 
resolved,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Q^intin  at  the  hcsidof  koi 
armj,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  avl 
having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Coligiiy*s  InodHr 
Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,  he  ordered  bin 
to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  le- 
presented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  anQTi 
would  g^ve  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  aad 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  to^vards  that  quarter.  Dandebl 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  [Aug.  10.]  Hs 
rushed  on  with  such  headlong  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  bnJce  the  finl 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiw 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situatioa  if 
fresh  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  sf 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  nsrt 
adventurous  and  most  fortunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  towik 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  to 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  the  lace  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  dukeol 
Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  tht 
presence  of  mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  i^neral,  to  avail  himself  of  k 
he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  neatest  expedition,  and 
watchine  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards  La  Feie^ 
he  detached  all  his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  EgmooL 
to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  ne  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  in&ntiy,  advaaoad 
to  support  him.  The  French  at  first  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a 
good  Gountenancef  but  when  they  saw  Egmont  araw  near  with  h^ 
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dabk  body  of  cavalrr,  the  tbock  of  which  Aor  wert  cotloui  Aat  Ibej 
coM  not  withstand,  tne  prospect  of  imininAit  oanger,  addsd  to  diitrail « 
tberr  Keneral,  whose  irapnidence  em;  Boldier  now  perceirad,  itnick  tfaun 
wilhEcneral  conjtenulion.  Tbeyb^ui  imeniibhr  to  qukken  their  pace^ 
and  tbo«e  in  (he  rear  presaed  M  violeDtl;  on  aach  ■■  were  befoN  thenii 
thil  in  I  abort  time  their  nurcb  resembled  a  flight  rstber  Awi  a  nlmL 
Ef^wMit,  observing  their  confusion,  chained  (bem  widt  tbe  great«it  fan', 
and  in  a  moment  all  their  men  at  arm,  tbe  pride  and  Hiength  of  IM 
French  troops  in  that  age,  gtn  war  and  Bed  with  pieclpitatKni.  The 
infanir;,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  pmence  and  anfliaii^t 
kept  (o  tbeir  colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  la  good  order,  tntS  IM 
enemj  brought  some  pieces  of  camxm  to  bear  upoa  their  centre,  which 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  Uie  Flemisb  caTalij,  renewing;  Aeir 
attack,  broke  in,  and  tbe  rout  became  univenaL  Abaai  nur  (botMnd  of 
the  Fnnchrell  in  tbe  field,  and  among  these  tbedokeof  Anguien,apTkioe 
of  the  blood,  together  with  sb  hundred  gentlemen.  Tbe  contabl^  ai 
Boon  as  be  perceived  tbe  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  nnhed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemr,  with  a  resolutno  not  to  lufTive  nw  calamitr 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upca  his  cmmtty;  bat  having  tccetred 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  kas  of  blood,  be  was  mr- 
roundcd  by  some  Flemish  officer*,  to  whom  he  wa*  known,  who  pnlecled 
him  fmm  tbe  violence  of  tbe  soldien,  and  obliged  him  to  lorRDdcr. 
Beside*  the  consiable,  tbe  duket  of  Hontpensier  and  LongueriUe,  tbe 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  officers  of  diitinctwoi  ttiree  bundiM  geotleiuM^ 
and  near  four  thousand  private  soldicre,  were  taken  ptisoMia.  AH  the 
Golouis  belonging  to  tbe  infantrr,  all  tbe  ammunition^nd  all  tbe  ''"■'"■, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  tbe  enemy's  haadt.  The  Tictoriooa  army 
did  not  lose  above  founcore  men.* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  (ban  tbe  ancient  rictoriet  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  gained  by  ttte  English  on  tbe  Hune  frontier,  bore  a  near  reaenw 
bonce  to  those  disastrous  event*  in  tbe  MddeaDeM  of  the  nMit ;  in  tbe  fll- 
conduct  of  tbe  commander  in  chief;  in  tbe  number  of  penona  of  mte 
•lain  or  taken ;  and  in  the  small  loei  Buatawed  hy  tbe  enemy.  It  Sled 
France  with  equal  consternation.  Many  iidiabitanta  of  Pans,  wMi  Ibe 
aairw  precipitancy  and  trepidatMn  as  if^Ae  enemy  bad  been  alreadr  at 
their  gates,  quilted  tbe  cilT  and  retired  into  tbe  bMeriar  pmincea.  "nm 
king,  by  his  picsence  and  eihortations,  endeavoured  to  cooaoh  and  to 
animale  such  ax  remained,  and  apptying  himself  with  tbe  greatest  diligence 
h>  repair  the  ruinous  lortificationa  «  tbe  cilT,  prepared  lo  defend  Hwdort 
the  attack  which  be  instantly  eipected.  But  happily  for  France,  Pnilip'i 
caution,  t<veilieTwith  the  intrepid  finmteaiof  tbe  admiral  de  CollgtiT, not 
only  saved  the  capital  from  me  danger  to  trtiich  it  wai  upoKO,  bat 
gained  llie  nation  a  i>hon  interval,  during  which  tbe  people  recoircredftom 
tbe  terror  ami  dejection  occaskmed  by  a  blow  no  less  aerere  than  unei- 
pcctc<l,  aiHl  ilenrv  had  Iniiuie  to  talte  measures  for  tbe  public  security, 
wiih  the  spirit  which  became  the  aovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
peoiile. 

Philip,  immediately  aller  tbe  battle,  visited  tbe  camp  at  St  Quintb^ 
where  (>e  was  received  with  all  tbe  enillation  of  military  triumph ;  a^ 
wch  were  hit  transports  of  ji^  on  account  of  an  event  which  tarewv) 
much  lustre  on  (he  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  ibey  strftened  hb  nveir 
and  haughiy  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  courteey.  When  (ho  dolEa  of 
Savoy  appniaclMd,  and  wa>  kneeling  to  Um  bb  banda,  he  can^  hta  h 
his  ann*.  anl  embracing  him  with  warmth,  "It  bocootei  m^anjab^ 
**  rather  lo  ktu  your  hands,  which  bare  gafnad  bm  aid)  a  inriaa  wil 
aJmoat  bUudlesa  victory. " 
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As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on  Philip's  arrival 
of^er,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  now  they  might 
improve  their  victoir  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  ol  Savcj* 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  hisisted 
that  they  should  immediately  relinquish  the  siege  of  St«  Qpintiiiy  the  le- 
duction  of  which  was  now  an  obiect  below  their  attention,  and  advanw 
directly  towards  Paris ;  that  as  there  were  neither  troops  to  oppowt  nor 
any  town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capitii 
while  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasionea 
hj  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generda,  prefemd 
a  moderate  but  certain  advantage,  to  an  enterprise  of  greater  splendoury 
but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  representea  to  the  council  the  infiiute 
resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France  ;  the  great  number  as  wdl 
as  inartial  spirit  of  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  soverejgp ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  cany  on  war  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  coosequenoe 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  before  tb^  bad 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  mieht  render  a  retical 
safe,  if,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  shouB  become 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siese,  and 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  roaae  no  doubt 
of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  oon* 
sequence  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  tnat  they  might  easily  repair  it  hf 
their  subsequent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  gairiMMiy 
which  could  ik)  loiter  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  making  it,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  wbo  com- 
manded in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  tbe 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  whkb  rouKd 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  eveiy  disaster,  a  talent  of  gOTeimw 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  hn  ascendan 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  wwn 
Qualities  which  Coligny  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  aiijr  generd  ol 
that  age.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  which 
he  was  now  placed :  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  ooimby 
of  eveiy  hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enenj 
from  attempting  any  enterprise  more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  ibn 
perseverance  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the  defenoe,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  gairisoo^  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  £ln^liah,  earned  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  t7],  on  the 
breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  which 
the  admiral's  welUimcd  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  ofli- 
cers  to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  iMoed 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  fieh^ 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  d» 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  marecbal  Bri»« 
sac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  aAer  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  reqia^ 
ing  him,  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  daeooe  of 
their  countiy ;  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  ae^gniort  ^    *'  -^^- 
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a!w«t.inrc  of  his  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money:  he  sent  another 
into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that^bj 
drawing:  Mary's  attention  to  (hat  quarter,  he  mi^ht  prevent  tier  from  rein- 
forrirq;  her  \n)0\fs  which  .<er\'cd  under  Philip.  These  efibrts  of  the  kiif^ 
were  wannly  si^coiidcd  hy  the  zeal  of  his  suhiccts.  'i'he  city  of  Pant 
^mntod  him  a  free  trii't  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  gpreat 
towns  imitated  tlie  )itK*nility  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Sevfral  nr»bl(>men  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  tojprrisoo 
and  defend  the?  towas  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  wai 
th«*  |r(>neral  ronconi  for  the  puhlir  confimfa  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  hut  diffiising  itself  amon^  persons  of 
even'  rank,  earli  individual  seemed  dispose<l  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  it  the  honrnir  of  the  kitn^,  and  the  sat'ety  of  the  state,  had  depended 
solely  on  hi«  single  etforts.* 

Philip,  wh(t  w'as  no  stran^r  either  to  the  pnidcnt  measures  taken  hy  the 
Freiirh  monarch  tor  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  snhiects  prep;ired  to  (fetend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
t<M)  late,  that  he  had  lost  an  opp<>rtunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  nrjw  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
ahno'Inned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
lK)ld  and  ha/anious  to  be  perfectly  a^n'eahle  to  his  cautious  temper;  and 
emitJoytMl  his  army,  during  the  remaimier  of  the  campaign,  in  tne  sieges 
of  flam  and  Catelet.  Of  these,  he  soon  became  master;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  iM'tty  towns,  topither  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin, 
wi're  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victorie«<  urained  in  that  century.  Philip  himself,  liowever,  continued  in 
hiirh  exnltati4>n  on  account  of  his  succesi;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinned  with  <ui>erstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  which 
bad  l>e«-n  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  I^iurence,  vowed  to  kniild  a 
church,  a  mctnastory,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Hetore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  these  were  unite<i,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the 
bnildifur.  For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
inu).  which,  acconting  to  the  legendary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
.^t.  l.anreiH'e*s  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  tkie  great  and  expensive 
scbemex  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
Miildiiij:  with  ««uch  perseverance  for  twenty-two  yeare,  ana  reserved  such 
lanre  stiriio  tor  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  fur  a  royal  residence,  wbich,  though  not  the 
most  el«*fi;ant,  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Kuro|M'.f 

Tbr  tirM  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at 
St.  (<tuintin  was  carried  to  Home  by  the  courier  whom  Henty  had  sent  to 
recall  ilie  duke  of  fiuise.  .\s  Paul,  even  with  the  asyistance  of  his  French 
aiixiiinritv.  had  hanlly  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanislr 
;ir[ii»,  be  t'nn-^aw  thai,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  ot  their  protection,  his 
territi«rie^  miiM  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  irreatot  violence  against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  re- 
pnjachiri<;  the  duke  of  Guise  for  hb  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him 
9)1^  'iuch  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  kine  for  (Kserting 
him  so  tin?eiN*rous5'  under  such  circumstances.  The  duEe  of  Guise^ 
orders,  hctwever,  wervr  peremptory.  Paul,  inflei^ible  as  he  was,  found  it 
4ece>«ar^-  to  accommodate  his  comluct  to  the  eiigency  d  his  afiaira,  and 
o  empkiy  the  mediation  of  the  Venetianst  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
%der  to  obtain  peace.    Philipt  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  nip 
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lure  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success  ciowned  hb  amm, 
doubted  so  iikicd  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequenC 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  eafi;erl}r  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  natim 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  demands,  as  could  hudly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardiDal  Caraffii  id  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  diqxMed  to  peacCy 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  oo  toe  fol- 
lowing terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  Fraoce,  and 
maintain  for  the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  conunoo  father  of 
Chnstendom ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  claims 
of  the  Caraffas  to  the  dutchy  of  Paliano,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Cokio* 
pas,  should  be  referred  to  tne  decbion  of  the  republic  of  Veoicej  That 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  per- 
don  of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolutioo  fima 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timiditv,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  coDqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error;  while  he  wbohad  beeq 
vanauished  retain  d  his  usual  haus^btiness,  and  was  treated  with  eveir 
mart  of  superiority.*  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired 
to  Rome,  and,  in  toe  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored 
the  foi^veness  of  that  veiy  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  kit 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character,  that  Alva,  tliough  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age» 
and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  mtercourse  with  prinoeSi 
acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  mucn  ovei^ 
awed,  that  nis  voice  failed,  ana  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  migbtj 
revolutions,  was  brought  to  an  ei^d  without  occasioning  any  alteratioD  m 
those  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its 
progress  efiects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Al 
rhilip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  giin 
those  princes,  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  aixl  French  aimyi 
might  have  prolon^a  tne  war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  im|[D« 
tiation  with  Octavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  hm 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  the  citv  of  Flaceotiat 
with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  haa  seized  in  the 
year  one  thousaiKl  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  from  that  time 
m  his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  domioionSi 
to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  arxl  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  of 
adding  Sienna  and  its  territones  to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany.  Ashisaoo* 
cess  m  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  witl| 
which  it  should  be  condfucted,  he  employed  all  the  refmemenUi  of  policr 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  befan  wim 
8olicitir)g  Philip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  tbe 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  nad  advanced  to 
the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Sienna.  ^Vhen  Philip  endeavoured  IQ 
elude  a  demand  which  be  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo  afiected  to  be  eir 
tremely  disquieted,  and  making  rx>  secret  ot  his  disgust,  instructed  hit 
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ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  pope  which  seemed  to 
be  the  (.'A'ect  of  it.  The  ambasjador  executed  his  commission  with  5ucb 
dexterity,  that  Paul,  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from  the 
iSpani.th  interest,  proposed  to  him  an  alliance  with  France  which  should  be 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry^s  daughters. 
Cosmo  received  (he  overture  with  such  apparent  salisfacti<Ki,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitiKle  for  the  hign  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  only  the  Dope's  ministers,  but  the  French  envoy  at  KomCt 
talked  confidently,  and  witn  little  reserve,  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 
ant ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly 
'*arn«;u  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm 
aim,  had  despatched  his  nephew  Ludoviro  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 
that  he  might  be  at  haiKl  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  consterna- 
tion, before  the  first  iinpresstion  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate. 
Cosmo  wjs  extremely  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he 
emiiloyed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty, lliat  Philip  had  received  such  intelligence  of  his  uncle's  negotia- 
tions at  Kome,  as  must  have  Ailed  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  and 
jealousy ;  aiMl  then  craving  an  audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  nKist  earnest  and  peremp- 
tory terms.  In  urgif^  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  hints 
and  ambiguous  declarations  concerning  the  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
might  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip«  astiHiished  at  an  address  in  such  a  ittrain  from  a  prince  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  infunnation  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately  concluded 
that  Cusmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bda  and  unusual  tone  on  the 
im)S()ect  of  his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Henry  trom  acquiring  an  ally,  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  tlie  situation 
of  his  «loniini(HLs  would  have  added  both  reputation  and  strength  to  their 
con fede nicy,  he  offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  (or  the  sums  due  to  him, 
and  cnpi^e  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
territories  in  Italy,  against  an^  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this  concesskxi,  which  was  the 
object  of  all  his  artihces  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  prx>tract  the  negotiation 
by  any  unnecessary  delay,  or  any  excess  of  relinement,  but  clo»et)  eagerly 
with  tlie  proposal,"  and  rhilip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest 
counsellors,  sitcncd  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.* 

A9  iM)  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  lest 
willinir  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  lieM  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany » 
by  which  Ik*  wantonly  crave  up  countries  inacqiiiring  or  defemiing  which 
Ins  father  had  employed  many  yeais,  an<i  wasted  mucli  blooii  ami  treasure, 
ranoiit  f)e  accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  su|>erstiti(.nis  desire  of 
oxtricatiittc  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  (breed  to  wage  against 
the  \Hi\*e.  Hy  these  treaties  however,  the  balance  of  power  amonf|[  the 
Italian  .states  waspoiiied  with  greater  equality,  and  rennered  less  variable 
than  it  h.id  \yeen  since  it  received  the  tint  violent  shock  from  the  invasion 
of  CharU'S  VIII.  of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  great 
theatri'.  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended 
for  power  or  tor  fame.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilillBi,  though  as  frequent 
and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regkins  of 
Europe  with  bkxklv  and  rendend  them  miserable,  in  their  turo,  1^  tha 
^devastations  of  war. 
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The  duke  of  Guise  lefl  Rome  on  the  same  day  [Sept.  t9]  that  his  adrer 
saiy  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating^ submission  to  the  pope.  He  was 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  suc- 
cess in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  services^  particulaiiy 
his  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  prai&e ;  and  be  wt» 
welcomed  in  eveiy  city  through  which  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  publie 
security,  who,  after  having  set  oounds  by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  rie 
torious  arms  of  Charles  VT,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  countiy,  to  check 
the  formidable  prog^ress  of  Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  be  met 
with  from  Hemy  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  wero 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created^  in  order  to  dist]ng[uish  him.  He  wu 
ai)pointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both  within  and  without  the  kusdon^ 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  thatwhioD  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  sinjB^lar  felicity  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarria^  of  their  own  schemes  ood> 
tributed  to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  country  and  the  ill 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of 
dignity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  iiKat 
fortunate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  higb 
expectations  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  justify  the  eztraoidiDaiT 
confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  aU  the  tioops,  whioi 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the  winter  wat 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  seal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  eoiisida^ 
able  reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switseriand.  la 
formed  an  armjr  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Phuipt 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  bcj|;aD  to 
tremble  ibr  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Qpintin,  the  fortificatiooi  of 
which  weie  hitherto  but  impeiiectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  dlfierent  towns  on  te 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  [Jan.  1, 1558].  Calais  had  been  taken  by  Ibe  Eog^ 
lish  under  Edward  III.  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glonoua  yictoiT 
at  Crecy.  Bein^  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  ana 
extensive  territones  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  an 
eas^  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping^^o^ 
session  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortifiedTtiit 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventunoi 
soever,  bad  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it  Even  when  the  domestie 
strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted  by  the  bloody  wars  betweca 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted  from 
foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.  IfaiT 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mOi* 
tary  affairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towaixls  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  ^he  kin^om,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  ariy  precautioni 
for  the  safety  of  this  imoortant  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opHBOOi 
^bey  ventured,  even  afler  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  whidl 
the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  iU 
Ihe  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  tha 
marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  wnicfa  the 
brts  of  St.  Agatha  and  Ne  wnham-bridge  commanded,  it  bad  been  the  cualoaa 
af  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  g[arrison  towards  the  end 
4(  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  io  the  spriqg.    In  vain  did  Lord  WcnUrortl^ 
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the  gorernor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed  paniroony,  and 
represent  the  possibility  of  his  beine  attacked  suddenly,  while  he  had  not 
troops  suiiicieiit  to  man  the  works.  The  priry-council  treated  these  remon- 
strances with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  rapa- 
ciousnoss  of  the  goTemor  ;  ana  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is 
the  companion  en  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  should  approach  it  during  winter.* 
In  Fain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
Elffi^laiid  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  tlie  danger  to  which  it  was 
eipose<l :  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in 
yam  did  ne  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.  ^  Mary's  counsellors,  thou^  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  distnisted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  cfxintrymen,  ever3r  oroposition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  an  artince  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 
town,  they  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  dfer,an(l  left  Calais  with 
less  than  a  tburth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  ibr  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemi<»s.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  aft>rd  the  EWlish  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philio  from  giving  him  any  intemijition  b;^  land, 
he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  oegree  of  ^iKour  little  known  in  carrying  oa 
sieges  (luring  that  age.  He  drove  the  tlnglish  from  fort  St.  AgatiM,  at 
the  lii:it  assault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  furt  of  Newnham-bridge 
at'ter  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  stonn ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  fi^arrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustain- 
ingso  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immeduitely  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  Tiffour» 
and  after  standing  one  brisk  usault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castTe  of 
Hames  was  abamoned  by  the  troops  porteu  theret  without  waiting  th« 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  da^s,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  tha 
fatal  battle  of  St.  C^uintin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French* 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  countiy,  without  dreaming 
of  making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  eveiy  foot  of  land  in  a  kin^[dom,  where  their  domi- 
nions had  \yeen  once  very  extensive.  This  expbit,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  gave  a  hii^h  idea  of  the  (lower  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinionofhb  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals 
ol  tlic  age.  They  celebrated  his  conouests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
joy ;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  alt  the  pusions  which  animate  a  high- 
Sjpi riled  people,  when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  t ho 
ill  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers,  formeriy  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary 
adininistration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
against  those,  who,  havincr  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  whtrein 
it  was  miways  intc rested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  distress  on  their  cnuntiy,  and  l^t  the  most  valuable  poi&session 
belonging  to  the  English  crown. 

The  kiiig  of  Fraooe  imitated  the  conduct  of  itt  fanner  conqueror,  Edward 
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III.»  with  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the  Englidi  inbabttantt  t» 
quit  the  town,  and  giving  their  houses  to  his  own  8ubiecti»  whcmi  he  aUimd 
to  settle  there  by  granting  them  various  immunities,  ne  left  a  numeroai  n^ 
rison,  under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  thBaTUi 
victorious  army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshmeDtf  and  Ibe  and 
inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  eoDcge  of 
electors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  24],  in  order  to  la^  before  them  the  instraiiwnt 
whereby  Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficultiet  wUek 
had  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  m  toe  annals  of  the 
empiie.  Tbese  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  eieculed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ;  the  eledon 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  wad 
put  nim  in  possession  of  all  the  ensifiiis  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  wben  the  new  emperor  sent  uusman  his  chancellor  Ip  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towardLtbe  holy  aee^ 
and  to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  be  would  soon  despaM  an  ambat* 
sador  extraordinaiy  to  treat  with  his  holinesi  concerning  hijporooation ; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  ooiud  iBji  to  briqff 
down  his  lot^y  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  modeme  standara 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pro- 
sence,  and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid* 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  willi 
the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had  autboriaed 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  prin* 
lege  was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  hj  death ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charleses  resignation  had  been  presented  m  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  iL 
and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aside  in 
these  objectk>ns,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  whidl 
alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  protestant  electors  had  been 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  bv  their  apostacy  from  the  catholic  faith,  they  had 
forfeited  that  and  every  ot^ier  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  sjid  Fentt- 
nand,  by  ratifying  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  hcretio,  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  which  was  inslititted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  tne  destruction  of  the  church.  But  after  thunder- 
ing out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confiim 
Cliarics^s  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  m^ght 
expect  every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodnen. 
Gasman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficuhies  m  his  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  mto  any 
controversy  concerning  the  iiature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  political  considerations,  which  snould  determine  the 
pope  to  recognise  an  emperor  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  lo 
place  them  in  such  a  light,  as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
rriul,  if  he  were  not  altoe^ethcr  blind  to  bis  own  interest.  Philip  seconded 
Gusinan*s  arguments  with  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he 
sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  l)csought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  se 
unseasonable,  as  mi^nt  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  plipoei 
of  the  empire,  but  turnish  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  neinaMOB 
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for  reprp«eiilinj5  its  jiiri«liction  .t*  inromp.it ?!)!«•  with  the  riphts  of  prince^ 
and  subvoDiive  t»t'.ill  <:ivil  authority.  Hut  Paul,  whndcrmed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  any  considi-ntion  suinrfsird  l)y  human  pnid<:nro  or  policy,  when 
he  thouirht  him^tplf  called  upon  toa!«scrl  the  pnTrnra lives  of  th«  papal  see, 
rem  lined  intlexihie  ;  an  I  during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknow 
lcdi;eri  a««  cmfM?njr  hy  the  court  «>f  Home.* 
While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  appmachincr  ram- 

f»aip^n,  he  nveivetl  account*^  uf  the  is««iie  of  hi^  iiei^otiatioas  in  Scotland. 
jon;i:ex{><:rienre  havincrat  lai^t  tauc^ht  the  Srots  the  imprudcnrc  of  involving^ 
their  roun  try  in  every  quarnd  U*  I  ween  Fr.inre  and  England,  neither  the 
.Hojic it.it ions  of  the  French  amha«<ador,  rH>r  the  address  and  authority  of  the 
(pieni  rei^ent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arnn  accainst  a  kinc^dotn  with 
wliii  h  they  weie  at  peace.  On  this  ore  a.*  ion,  the  anlourof  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turl>ulent  |»eople  was  nr^trained  by  regard  for  tlie  public  interest  and 
tr.infiuillity,  which  in  tbrmor  delilMfntions  of  thi«(  kiiKl  had  \teen  stddom 
atierhled  to  by  a  nation  always  pntne  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  Rut 
tlinui^h  the  Scots  adhered  with  .steadiness  to  their  pacific  system,  they  were 
extremely  ready  to  G^ratity  the  French  kin^  in  another  particular  which  be 
had  ij:iven  inchai^  to  his  ambassador. 

'i'lie  yuuoG:  queen  of  Scot!)  had  been  afTtanced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  year 
one  thousaMltive  hundred  an<l  lorty-eiirjit,  antl  having  b(^en  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  li^rown  up  to  be  the  mo^t  amiable, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princess*.'*}  of  that  age.  Heniy  demanded 
the  con:H^nt  of  her  .subjects  to  the  celebnitionof  the  marriage,  ami  a  parlia- 
ment, which  was  heUf  tor  that  pur|>o<>e,  ap})oinled  eif^ht  ctimmissioners  to 
n?pn.'>ent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sii^n  such  deeds  as  mie^ht'bc  reqtiisite  iN'fore  it  was  ronclu<ied.  In  settling 
the  ariirles  of  the  marriaji^e,  the  Scots  trwik  ever)'  precaution  that  prudence 
rouM  dictate,  inonler  t»>  pn-wrvt*  the  lilM*rty  and  independence  of  their 
rmmtrv  ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  s<*cure  to  tlie  dauphin  the  con- 
duct of  atfiirs  during  the  queen's  lite,  and  the  succession  of  tiic  crown  on 
tht.'  evrnt  of  her  demise.  [April  14.J  TIk*  marriai;c  wa«  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  di:^nity  ot  the  parties«  and  the  ma^iilirence  of  a  court 
at  tliit  time  the  most  spientiid  in  Europe. t  Thus  flehiy,  in  the  course  of 
a  fe'.v  months,  had  the  glory  of  rccoverirv  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  ot  France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kin^^dom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  rK'w  ronsideratitMi  and  imf>ortance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
tilt;  api)arent  heir  of  the  crown,  raisins:  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
(it her  >ub)ects,  that  the  credit  which  be  had  gained  hy  his  great  actions, 
>errn»'tl  thereby  to  In*  rcndercfd  no  less  pcmianent  th.in  it  was  extensive. 

Wlici)  the  campaiirn  opened  soon  at'ler  the  dauphinN  marriage,  the  duke 
uf  (iijJM'  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  anny,  with  the  same  unlimited 
p(»\*er'i  as  formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  lil>eral  supplies  from  his 
>ubj<'i-|o,  tb.it  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 
appniiite  1 ;  while  Philip,  exhausted  by  tliv  extraordinary  efforis  of  the  pro- 
cf'(\\tiz  y<Mr,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
wifitir,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  amiy  into  the  field  capable  of  making 
b<ad  ur:iin'*t  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
op|virt unity  which  his  su|)eriority  atfonled  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in 
thf  dtitchy  of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  Imntier  of  the 
N'eilitrlands,  an<i  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neighhourh<H)d  to 
.M«'t/. ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ob*iiin.ite  rakxir  with  which  it  was 
diMfiided,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  3^]  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.{ 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise*  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to 

•  Cvllercaf  de  Abdkal.  Cv.  V.  tp.  GoM.  PuUL  ImpM.  Wi.    Palter.  Ub.  ilil.  IM.    ftlMfT.  il 
74*.  73V.       t  Kitlk'iliMBt7«f  MMBd,^?],    AppoA  1&    Corpi  Diploa.  v.  81.      t  Tkum. 
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othifr  conquests,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  which  hap* 
pened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marechal  de  Tenner 
l^overnor  of  Calais,  having^  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppoeitmif 
invested  Dunkirk  with  an  armjr  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  bf 
storm  on  the  Hdh  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  NieiH 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  E^ont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  French  troops  were  so  much  eucumbered  with  the  booty  which  they 
had  got  at  Dunkirk,  or  by  ravafiring^  the  open  countiy,  that  they  moved 
slower ;  and  Egmont*  who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  artilleiy  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Grave- 
lines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  De  Termes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  havii^  posted  his  troops  *o  advantaffe  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  firmness.  Victoiy  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  aestnictkm  that  must 
tbilow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counterbalanced  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru* 
dence  does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruisine  oo  the  coast,  beios 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  engagement,  entered 
the  river  Aa.and  turning  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  Frendu 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  spread  tenor  ana 
"onfusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  aasistancef 
io  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  dieir  efotSf 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  thenw 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  reveive 
for  the  cruelnr  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pumied  lEe 
fugitives,  ana  massacred  them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  w«e  taken  prn 
soners,  together  with  De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction.^ 

This  sienal  victoiy,  for  which  the  count  of  E^ont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
requited  oy  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppOM 
the  proffress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however* 
reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  hb 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victoiy  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  coo- 
fide  in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  Io 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Eg^mont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  each  monarch  havM 
joined  his  respective  arm^r,  it  was  expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  gooa 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  rattle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  far 
the  future,  and  ^ive  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determimi- 
tion  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  The  tatal  engagements  at  St.  Qjuintin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  to  be  so  soon  foigotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Heniy  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  oommon 

to  him.    Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  natimll|f 

• 
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leaned  to  cautKMis  measures,  and  was  not  dispoeed  to  haiaid  angr  thiqr 
•gainst  a  general  so  fottunate  and  successful  as  tbe  dnke  of  Guise*  Both 
monarchs,  as  if  bj  agreement,  stood  on  the  defensi?et  and  fortifyingr  their 
camps  carefullj,  avoided  every  skirmish  or  lencounter  that  might  bnng  on 
a  general  engagement. 

While  the  armies  contmued  in  this  ioMtion,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Hemr  and  Philip  discoveied  an  inclination 
to  Ibten  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-estabiiih  it.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  and  'Spain  had  been  eqgagsd  during  half  a  oentinj  in  almoft  con- 
tinual warsy  carried  on  at  mat  expense,  aMTprpductiva  ofno  oonsidenbla 
advanta^  to  either.  Euausted  by  extraordinanr  and  unceasing  efibrtSi 
which  far  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Ekirope  had  been  aocue- 
ktmed  before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
nations  longed  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  Older  to  reciuit  their 
strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  diflkulty  ihie  supplies 
necfrssary  far  carrying  on  Mstilities.  The  private  indinatioos  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wkrii 
for  peace  by  bis  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain.  AccuetOBied  finon  his 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilectkm,  that  he  never  fel|  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Span  dwing^ 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  paclficatioii  which  woukl  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  schemet  was  Mghly  aoonitable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  mm  the  EinaeD  aad  nectt* 
pationsof  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  toni  all  his  atteotioa^  and 
ben!  the  whole  force  of  bis  government,  towards  suppressing  the  opioionB 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  ibrmidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  anslqg  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  tbe  wishes  of  their  remctive 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  tiie  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  nerotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, beheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  Oie  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  enry  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  aovantage  gained  hy  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  bis 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  woric  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  1  lenry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  hb  ancient  affection  towards  him- 
self. But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unle«  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  be  mignt  try  wnether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  bis  enemies^  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  :\s  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
cold  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtieii» 
While  Montmorency  was  formin||f  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  retum  to 
Fran.:e  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  foi  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
bad  shared  with  his  brother  in  the  kiv*s  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  pramrity  widb  the  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoiicatea  with  tliiir  good  (bftiinet  he 
for^t  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  far  Ibsir  prsient  •levatioo  to 
tbeir  connexfons  with  the  dutchess  of  ValenliDoiii  apd  vsjidy  asciibed  all 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  tlieir  &mily.    Tlui  led  Mm  ool  oi^  to 
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sarcastic  Hber^  of  her  character  and  person.  That  singular  womaDt  wIhv 
if  we  may  beheve  contemporary  writers,  retained  the  oeau^  and  chuni 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  Hemy 
stifl  doated  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibilitf, 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  vcn^ance  which  it  ineritea. 
As  there  was  no  method  of  supplantiru^  the  pnnces  of  Lorrain  so  eflec- 
tuallj^  as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  proposed  the 
marriage  or  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  match. 
Having  thus  cemented  their  alliance,  the  dutchess  employed  all  her  infti- 
ence  with  the  kir^,  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  I>ei^  and 
induce  him  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great  piopriety  fhom  the 
constable,  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  ayuld  hardly 
fail  of  success. 

Henry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of  importaDce  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  bis  usual 
familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  fiisl 
opportunity  of  sounding  Philip  andf  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel. 
He  opened  himself  to  the  auke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the  hkh 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  military  ^^[7  wbichoe 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weaiy  of  remaining  in  exile^  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  recovering  possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  ofpeace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  hj 
which  he  could  nope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  Pbffip^ 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  hhn  notentr 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommodatioo^  but  to  pennit 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  be  mif  ht  coonrm  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard ;  absence,  instead  of  havir^  abated 
or  extinguished  the  monarches  friendship,  seemed  to  have  g^ven  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  cooity 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  aJlection,  and  a  more 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppoMy 
and  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  department,  pennitted,  without 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutchess  of  Valentinois  to  direct  public 
aflairs  at  their  pleasure.  Tliey  soon  prevailed  on  the  kng  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of 
Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  militaiy  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  takine  towards  a  treaty  which 
restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  wnose  ambition  haa  so  kqg 
disturbed  it,  ended  nis  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus.  When  Charles 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  woold 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain  ;  his  domestics  few;  his  intercourse  with 
them  familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendanot 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  aid 
tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  dagpii 
As  the  mildness  of  the  clunate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  bw 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  lemis" 
sion  from  the  acute  pains  with  which  be  had  been  long  tonuented ;  ht 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  solitude^ 
all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.    The  ambitious  thoichili 
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pnqects  which  had  bo  long  engroned  and  diiquieted  him.  were  quite 
effaced  from  bis  mind ;  (at  from  lakbg  any  part  ki  the  poliliul  trani- 
aclttiiis  of  ihc  i>riiice!i  iif  EuropCi  be  reilniDed  Db  curioaity  even  from  am 
inquinr  cunct^minK  ihem  ;  and  he  seemed  (o  view  the  may  scene  whien 
be  bad  ab.indonfil  wiih  all  the  coi^mpt  and  indiflennce  ariuoc  from  bii 
tlioruugh  eiperioncf  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasiog  rulKtioa  ol 
haviro;  di3cnlaDg:led  himself  from  its  cares. 

niliL-r  amuKiiienla  and  other  otijecis  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
ciillivaled  tlie  plants  in  his  ginlen  with  his  own  bands :  sometimes  fae  rode 
oiit  I<>  tbt  rieigh!x>urintc  wood  on  a  little  bone,  the  only  one  that  he  kept, 
allrnded  liy  a  single  serrant  on  fool.  When  his  infinnities  confined  him  to 
hU  ;ip:irtiiient.  wnich  often  happened,  and  deprired  him  of  Ibeae  more 
arlivc  rucn'atiom,  he  either  adtnitled  a  tew  gentlemen  who  resided  near 
ibi<  monastery  to  visit  him,  and  enleriained  Uiem  fiuniliaHy  at  his  table ; 
<ir  hi'  (jnpluved  bi[n!H.'1f  in  studyinff  rtiechanical  principle!,  and  in  fonnlng 
ruridus  wiirics  of  iiiechatiiam,  of  which  he  bad  always  been  remaikakly 
fiMid.  .ind  to  which  his  gtnius  was  peculiarly  tunwd.  With  this  view  Ke 
had  i.'n);3t(e<l  Tuirianu,  one  of  the  mott  ine^enious  arttsla  of  that  age,  to 
arr<ini[Kiny  him  in  his  retreat.  He  latMured  together  with  him  in  framing 
niixlt'h  of  the  nu«t  uwful  machines,  as  well  as  in  makinc  ciperimenlii 
uilb  n'tfutd  to  ihcir  respcrlive  powen,  and  it  was  not  aeldom  thai  tbe 
ideas  ol'lbe  mimarcb  a^ktcd  or  perfected  the  im^entions  of  the  artist.  He 
n-lii'Ved  Ills  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and  mose  fantastic  wuiks  oif 
Mi'rIianiHm,  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  sliuctute  of  iotemaj 
M'rinps  Tiiimjcked  the  gestures  ana  actions  ofmeni  to  tbe  astonishmpnt  ol 
the  igniinnt  rmitiks,  nl>c^  belKilding  movements  which  they  could  not 
rntn|>n-henil,  M>meiin)OS  diilrusied  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  mh- 
Tircted  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers, 
lie  was  partirularl^  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  ckcks  and 
watches  ;  and  having  (bund,  aAer  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  nf  thrin  to  ^o  euctly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  it  said,  with  >  mix- 
lure  of  turpri-H'  ^is  well  an  regret,  on  bit  own  liilly.  in  having  bestowed  so 
ni'irb  time  and  lak<ur  on  ibc  moie  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a 
preri-e  uiiitnrmity  of  senttmeiri  concerning  (be  protbund  and  mysterious 
doclrincA  of  n'li|!l<in. 

Kilt  in  nhtit  mnnnersoever  Charles  diipoaed  of  the  rest  of  his  lime,  he 
nm^i.iiiliv  re«rved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ibr  religioua  etercises. 
Ill-  r>-i£ii[arlv  allcnded  divine  senice  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, every 
iimmiiii;  :in<I  ei  enin^ ;  be  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
pjriirul.irly  the  norks  of  Hi.  AuguMin,  and  St.  Berrtud;  and  conversed 
iiiijili  iviil]  Ills  r(>nfc5Mir,  and  the  prior  ot  tl>e  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 
Thii-  did  4 'iiarli's  pa>a  ilie  lint  year  of  his  letteat,  in  a  manner  not  unl>r- 
rurniiK  a  man  |H:rl«rlly  diwngagcd  from  the  affairs  of  tbe  present  life,  and 
st.imlii^;  on  iIh-  nmlines  of  a  lulure  world  ;  either  in  innocent  amusements, 
whirh  siNitbei)  bi«  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessire 
a[>|>liraiiiin  In  liiiiiinpas ;  urindevi>jtoccupationi^which  tie  deemed  ncces- 
sarr  in  iin'parin:;  for  anolbrr  state. 

ftiit  alMMit  >tx  iTHMithi  bebwe  his  death,  the  nwit  after  a  longer  Mennta- 
•ion  than  u-UJih  rtrluineii  wiib  a  piuporlioaaT  increase  of  violence.  His 
sh:ilti'n:d  cWLiiiTiitiiin  had  not  vigour  etnugh  remaining  to  witlMaml  such 
a  >l»<><-k.  It  i-nl'i-ehh-d  his  mind  as  much  as  bb  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  li.inDy  dincen)  anv  traces  of  (hat  sound  and  natculme  understuxling. 
whirh  dislineuished  Charles  among  hb  cootempamies.  Ao  UUbcnl  aud 
Irpiid  •ii[)er>liii(>ii  depressed  hb  spiriL  He  lad  no  iclish  kit  amvaMnenU 
ol  any  kind.  I  le  erMleaviiured  to  conibrai,  n  bit  Bamar  of  living,  to  all 
(be  rigour  iif  inoiLLMic  austerity.  He  desired  do  oAw  (ociety  Oantbat  of 
roonki,  and  was  almoat  caatimnlly  cmpk^ad  wkh  Hmm  !■  chMdw  dM 
hymns  of  ibe  Mbial.    Ai  an  npiBtMO  far  hii  tka,  ha  gn*  MnrfF  At 
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discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punishment,  was  found  after  his  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  be  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion, which,  however  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and 
distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  continued 
to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  ttie  oevout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extraordinary, 
at  some  new  and  sins:tilar  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monaster^r.  His 
domestics  niarched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  sod,  min- 
gling his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy 
water  on  the  cofHn  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  tlie 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguir^ 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  death  left 
on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  alter  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive olisen'ation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  cf  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistiugiiishins^  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  idea  of  Charles's  genius  and  abilities  Is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed 
Qualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming 
his  scheu^s,  lie  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  consider- 
ate. Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  |)onder  cveiy  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  sifence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  com- 
niunicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after  hearira:  their  opinions,  took 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charleses  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies  of  Heniy  VIII. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the 
parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  eveiy  acci- 
deiit  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  patience  in  delioeration.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  pursue,  than  lei^ 
tility  of  genius  in  finding  otit  the  means  for  rendering  his  pursuit  of  them 
sucressfJi.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  the  most  ardent  and  bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the 

*  Sutds  da  B«II*  BH«.  lib.  i.  p.  1 1.    Tbann.  7S3.    Sandov.  IL  009,  ^.    BUnlaui  CobUd.  Mail- 
HUB,  ToL  Ir.  SZO.    Vera  y  Ziiniga  Vida  de  Caring  p.  111. 
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obinet  inactive,  yet  when  be  cbose  at  leogth  to  appear  at  die  head  of  hb 
armies,  bis  mind  was  so  fonned  lor  vigfoiuus  ezertiont  in  eveir  directioo, 
tliat  he  acquired  sucb  knowledf^  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talenta  lor 
command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
generals  of  the  n^c.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  dqpee, 
tlie  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  mooarcht  that  of 
kf towing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  departments 
which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabioetf  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  jgovemor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  be  reposed  m  them*  .Though  d^i* 
tute  of  that  bewitching  aiO&bility  of  manners,  which  gained  Francis  the 
heart.s  of  all  who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unboiuided  confidence 
in  his  gem'rals ;  be  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envieii  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  crnerals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
thos<!  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
militar>'  ^lory ;  and  his  advanta^  over  his  rivab  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  commandeis  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detaictf  in  some  degree,  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  ana  steadiness  in  empnyiqg 
such  inMnimcnts  were  not  the  most  undoubted  prools  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

1'herc  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiratioo  due  to  his  eitraofdinaiy  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  he  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  be  had  formed  thtf  chi- 
merical project  ot*  establishing  a  univeisal  monarchy  in  Eiuopey  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  his  desire  of  being  aistinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  onlyaihausted  and  oppressed  his  aul^jectS|-but 
ietl  him  little  leisure  for  nviqg  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  bis  kingdoms,  the  great  olqects  of  eveiy  prince  who  makeiL-the 
happiness  of  his  oeople  the  end  ol  his  government  Charles^  at  a  veiy 
early  period  of  liie,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  kingdoms  of 
8pain,  and  to  the  hereditary  dominfons  oT  the  housevof  Austria  and  Bur- 
ll^ndy,  this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterpriset  and  engaged  him 
in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  thatfeating  his  power  to  he 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  o(\en  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  hu  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  oo  such  clevia- 
tions  from  integrity,  as  were  dishonourable  io  a  great  prince.  His  insi- 
dious aiMl  trauoulent  polk^  appeared  more  oooroicuous,  aod  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  ana  undesigning  character  of 
his  contemp(»raries  Frands  I.  and  Henir  VIII.  This  diiwreiioe,  thou|[h 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  he  ascribed  m 
some  degree,  to  such  an  oppositkm  in  the  principles  of  their  political  coo* 
duct  as  aiffords  some  eicuse  for  this  defect  in  Charles's  behaviouTy  tboiKfa  k 
cannot  .ser%'c  as  a  justificatkn  c^  it  Francis  and  Heny  seldom  acted  but 
from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  imbed  headlong  towards  the  ob^cl 
in  view.  Charleses  measures,  being  the  lesuh  of  cool  reflectioub  were  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise,  or  displaying  much  address.  Such  as  hoki  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  fornung,  as  wdl  as  in  eiecuting  their  deskns.  to 
empby  such  refinements  as  aiwi^  lead  to  aiti&on  io  oonJudt  ana  owaa 
deirem^rate  into  deceit 

The  circumstances  timmitted  to  a%  with  nspwl  Io  Chailes^t  privalo 
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been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  autbors  who  bave  undertaken  to 
write  an  account  of  his  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  histcnyf 
which  aims  more  at  representing  the  ^at  transactions  of  the  rei^  of 
Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  m  which  they  affected  the  iK)liticsJ 
state  of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  contmued  their 
conferences  at  Cercamp ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of 
negotiators,  made  at  first  very  high  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respect- 
ive courts,  yet  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their 
claims,  as  must  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  retumii^  into  Spain* 
where  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself. 
fiut  in  spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  eireiit 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiatioiii. 
About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Maiy  of 
England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov.  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  niis- 
tress,  they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions fix)m  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eaual 
solicitude.  As  dunng  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  &r  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectatioDS 
of  a  reign  very  didcrcnt  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensiole  of  the 
importance  of  gaming  her  favour,  both  monarchsset  themselves  with  emu- 
lation to  court  it,  ana  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to 
fly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  pre- 
vented Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  a^inst  her  sister. 
Each  of  them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  favour.  Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  af\er  her  accession,  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kiiKlled  between  their  kir^doms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind  partiality  to  her  husband, 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
those  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Philip  on  the  other  hand,  unwillii^  to  lose  his  connection  with  Engiandt 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  so  recently 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Heniy  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Eliia- 
beth,  and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amitf  with 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and 
with  that  provident  discenimentof  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  all  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Hemy  s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened  a  channel  of  conespond- 
ence  with  France,  which  she  mi^ht  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Aiilip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  Zealand  solicitude  ror  securing  to  her  proper 
tenns  in  the  joint  treaty.    But  die  ventured  oo  this  step  with  the       ^ 
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cautious  reserve,  that  she  m^t  not  alarm  Philip's  sotpkious  temper^  and 
lose  an  alij  in  attemptinj^  to  gain  an  enenij.*  Heniy  binseli^  hj  an  unpar- 
donable act  of  indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  canring  her  mterooune 
vrith  him  to  such  a  length  as  mi^t  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  was  courting:  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  grealeat 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facilitr  to  the  lolicitatioDS  ol 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  albwed  his  daufctiternn-law  the  queen  of  Soots 
to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  nreten- 
sion,  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Sooto, 
extinguished  at  once  all  tlie  confidence  that  might  have  grown  oetween  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  ai^tiiKitbT. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  iolevetts  doaely  with  Pnilip^k 
and  expect  peace  only  from  ne^iations  carried  on  in  coqjunction  with  h^.f 
As  she  had  granted  a  commissiori,  immediately  aAer  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted' with  them.!  But 
though  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  coii6denoe  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  bow  far  to  cany  it :  and  die- 
covered  no  inclination  to  accept  ottbat  eztraofdinair  proponl  of  marriage 
which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The  English  had  expressed  so  opwy 
their  detestation  of  her  sister*s  choice  of  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewin|g  that  odious  alli- 
anco.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  lenoper, 
to  think  ef  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensatioo  from 
the  I x)pc  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her  marrying  him,  witnout  ooodemiH 
ing  ncr  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,and  acknowledgior  of 
consequence  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  biitib  ille- 

S'timate.  But  though  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  PUlip's  addresses, 
e  situation  of  her  a&irs  rendered  it  daqgerous  to  rgect  them ;  she  returned 
hor  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
respect,  that  though  tbey  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  ofmccew^  they 
did  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  at  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intentions  concemiiv  religion^  for  tome  time  after  her 
accession,  she  so  far  gained  u|^  Phinp,  that  he  warmly  eapoosed  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp^  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1569].  A  definitive  treaty* 
which  was  to  adjust  the  cbims  and  pretensioaB  of  so  many  princes, reouirea 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  j^Niits,  anl  led  to  suoi  infi- 
nite and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiationi  to  a  |peat  leogth* 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himwlf  with  mch  mde&lipMi 
zeal  and  industry,  repairing  altematehr  to  the  court!  of  Paris  and  Brusseh^ 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  odficulty,  that  all  the  pewits  in  dispsle 
were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  g^ve  entire  satiiiactiQO  in 
every  particular  to  f leniy  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  mdy  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  ot  England  remained  at  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it  Elia- 
bcth  demanded  the  restitution  of  Cakus  in  the  most  pemnploiT  tone,  as  nn 
esMrntiil  condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace;  Henry  reiuaed  to  give  up 
tliat  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  reaolutioQ 
with  unalterable  firmness.  Philip  waimlr  supported  Elisabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  oTeQui^  towards  the  English 
nation,  tliat  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  In  their  recoveripg  what 
tbey  had  kist  by  espousug  Us  canw ;  nor  wMj  wHk  a  ?iev  ef  MolUqg 
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Elizabeth  by  his  manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  interest ;  but  in  order  to 
render  France  less  formidable,  by  securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  jbmt 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earnestness,  however,  with 
which  he  seconded  the  arguments  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  toon 
1>egan  to  relax.  Duriiiz  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firaily  seated  on  her  tlirone,  began  to  take  such  open  and  vigoroiis 
measures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popery,  but  for  establishing^  the  protestant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  at 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a  union  with  her  had  been  from  the 
beginning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  bis  interposi- 
tions in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  mereh^  from  a 
n>^ard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  political  interests. 
Elizabeth  bavins:  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived  it.  But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detriment  to  her 
people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administratioo^ 
than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  rec^oD 
upon  lieing  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  very  (ee\At 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  deuiands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadors : 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  ana 
them,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which,  in  some  degree, J ustifled  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  with  regard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philin,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Eneli^,  insisted 
that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  fomi. 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Finland  contained  no  articles 
of  real  importance,  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated, 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  iti 
dependencies,  during  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  tenn,  he 
should  restore  it  to  England  ;  That  in  case  of  non-performance,  he  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or 


crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the  trea^; 
That  if  they,  or  the  I*  rench  kin^r,  should  violate  the  peace  by  any  hostrie 
action,  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  restore  Calais ;  That  oo  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  ot  the  treaty  prr>ceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautioM 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  CaJan, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
fthc  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  penect  concoid 
both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Heniy  some  pretext  for 
alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  it  that  term  shook! 
cl:ipse  without  any  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  might  then  choose  to  pay 
the  sum  stij)ulatca,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  "asserting  her  right  out 
])y  force  ot  arms.  However,  by  th. owing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  fonn,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  ot  evciy 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  addreaib 
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m  |>aI1iating  xfhsti  she  could  not  present;  and  tmuiiiii^  tbe nmltitiide.  tc 
wbom  the  cessioo  of  such  an  impoitant  place  would  ba?e  appeared  ako> 
jRther  infamous,  MTith  tlie  prospect  of  iecoverin|^  in  a  snort  time  that 
favourite  possession. 

The  expNcdient  which  Montmorency  emplof  ed,  in  older  tb  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  negotiating 
two  treaties  of  marriap^,  one  between  fHizabeth,  Heniy^t  eldest  (uugfater, 
and  Philip*  who  supplanted  his  son,  the  nnibrtunate  Don  Carloe,  to  wbom 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp; 
the  other  between  Margaret,  Henrf*s  odj  sister,  and  the  duke  of  SaToj. 
For  however  feeble  Uie  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  cv  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  whm  pusbed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  beiw  ao  far 
influenced  by  these  domestic  aflfections  as  to  employ  them  to  iustirf  mea* 
sures  and  concessions  which  tbev  find  to  be  necessary,  bat  Know  to  be 
im|K)litic  or  dishonourable.  Sucn  was  the  use  Heniy  made  of  the  two 
tnarringfes  to  which  he  gave  his  consent  Havinj^  secured  an  honourable 
cstabli!>hment  for  his  sister  and  his  daitffater,  he.  m  considenition  of  th^^ 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  be  would 
not,  on  anj  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  pnncipal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were, 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allm  ;  That  the  two  monaicfas  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  {general  council,  in  order  In 
check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  restore  uni^  and  conoord  to  the  Chria- 
tian  church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  tide  of  the 
A\p^,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ti  Ay-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
prii)cii)ality  of  Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  temtoriea 
formerly  sul)ject  to  the  dukes  of  Savojr,  shoukl  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Pliilil)ert,  immediately  after  the  <^clebratk)n  of  his  marriage  with  jfaigaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin.  Osiers,  Pigneiol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
excepted,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  poasesaion  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  ric^t  of  his  grandmother,  shoittd  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law  ;  That  as  long  as  Hemy  retained  these  places  m  his  hands,  Philip 
should  l)e  at  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  lowna  of  Varoelli  and  Asti ; 
That  the  French  king  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  placet  which 
be  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  ana  renounce  all  fiiture  pietantiont 
to  them  ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marauisate  of  Mootfemt  to  the  dnke 
of  Mantua  ;  That  he  shoukl  receive  the  Genoese  failo  fiivouiv  and  gin  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Coisiea;  That 
none  of  the  princes  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  iiiade»  thould 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  nnder  the 
dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  oury  all  past  tiinsactioni  in  oUivion. 
The  i)0[)e,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  kin^  ami  queen  of  Scots,  and  almott  every  prince  and  state  m  Cluit- 
tendom,  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  at  the  alliet  either  of 
Henrv  or  of  Philip.* 

Th'ii<«,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  wat  re-estabFidied  in  Europe.  AO 
the  cnu5rs  of  discord  which  had  so  k)ng  embroiled  the  powerful  mooarcht 
of  Frince  and  SpaiiH  which  had  transmitted  hereditaiy  quarreb  and  wars 
from  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from  Francn  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  aioae  compianed  of  Hm 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  amMtmut  mliualery  in  onfar 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistreat,  that  she  m%fat  gntiff  her 
resentment,  had  te4iic«d  tfieb  loo  eaty  nxjoarch.    Th^  eidafaBid  widlj 
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a^inst  the  tolly  of  givin^;  up  to  the  enemies  of  France  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  Italy,  in  retum  for 
the  three  insignificant  towns  of  St.  Quintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They  coor 
sidered  it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glory  of  the  nation,  to  renouDce  in 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  beii^  defended^  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  aiter  many 
years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  or  beine 
moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  a  Tiumerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  hit 
marriage  with  Heniy^s  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capita^  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with  extraordinary  mafnificenoe 
by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  occa- 
sion, Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10].  His  son,  trancis  II.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
gusted even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by  their  influence 
to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personages,  who  had  long  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of^  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  {)eriod  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  pas- 
sions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disauicted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  the  history  of 
civilized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wonderifully 
dispn>portioned  to  the  cfibrts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are 
never  veiy  extensive  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admi- 
rable militaiy  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement ;  wlien  Ghenchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  ivith  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  eveiy  thing  before  them, 
subduir^  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requi- 
site to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  lo 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tneir  political  sagacity 
and  address,  are  nearly  eqiial.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation,  depends 
not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  iiilcresled  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in 
tlieir  own  acfence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporsiy 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  ihe  fiercest  and 
most  lengthened  contest,  all  the  rival  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
they  were  fonnerly  in  possession. 

Such  was  the  state  ot  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efforts  irreaist* 
ible,  and  his  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve- 
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^i^bouH,  as  to  hsTe  tcquired  m  teiy  n 

:  derived  wme  advantage,  or  was  nilgect  to 
inctinvenitfnce  fnxii  its  situation  or  its  climate ;  each  was  dUtingiiiilied 


bj  s<imulhii%  peculiar  in  the  f^enius  of  ilg  people,  or  tbe  constitution  oT  its 

Kvemtneni.    But  the  advantages  poaseued  by  one  state,  were  counter^ 
lanrrd  by  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;   and  this  prevented  iny 
....:.;: k    : :•_ _:-!.>  i i f.i.r  >.  .11       tl. 


from  atl.-iiiiinp;  such  superiority  ai  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  Tbe 
naliuiKor  Ruropc  in  ihnt  age,  as  in  tbe  present,  were  like  one  rreat  family ; 
thiTp  wcrr  simic  lectures  common  to  all,  which  filed  a  retemblaDce;  Ihero 
were  certain  jieculiarilies  conspicuous  in  each,  wbicb  marked  a  distinction. 
But  Ihcl«  WHO  not  among  tliem  that  wide  diveisitj  of  character  and  of 
geiiiiis  which,  in  almiMt  every  period  of  bistory,  faalh  exalted  tbe  Euro- 
penn*  ^ttwvc  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  other  quarter!  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  iiave  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  tbe  other  to  obe^. 

Hut  thiKi^b  the  rtcar  roemblacKe  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
tbe  diffi-n-nt  natinns  of  Europe  prevcnled  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  from 
brim;  dislii^)!h(>d  l>y  such  sudden  aikd  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
ionie  nlUer  pcrioils  ot'^histoiy,  yet,  during  the  course  of  liis  administration, 
all  the  consHli-r:ible  stales  in  Europe  nufiercd  a  remarkable  cha:^  in  their 
political  situalion,  and  fell  the  influence  c^  events,  which  have  nut  hitherto 
nM'nt  llicir  fi<rce,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
ilceree.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  in  conscauence  of  tbe  perpelual 
rtTcirt^  til  which  bis  enlcrpri^^ing  ambition  ruusea  hitn,  that  tbe  diBerenl 
kingdoms  tif  Kuni[>e  acquiied  iniemal  vigour;  that  they  discerned  tbe 
re<(iurces  of  which  ihey  were  possessed ;  tut  tbey  came  both  to  feel  llicir 
own  strri«!lh.  and  tu  know  h«<w  ti>  make  it  formidable  lo  others.  It  was 
duriiie  hii  rrii^n,  lim.  that  Ibc  difTcieiit  kinedoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
liiniK'r  liiiici  M'i'iiieil  Ircqiicnlly  tu  act  as  if  they  had  been  sinfclc  and  dis- 
jiMriril.  iMiMiiir  sii  llKirot^hly  acquainted,  and  so  iiitiiualclT  connected  with 
each  iiihcr.  as  to  f'lnn  one  great  political  systi'm,  in  wbicb  each  took  a 
Mainm.  uhcnin  it  h:^  reniaiiH-d  siikcc  tliat  lime  with  less  variation  Ihan 
ciMiM  have  lieeii  expected  aAer  llic  events  uf  two  active  centuries. 

The  prcien^s,  however,  and  acqubitioni  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
niit  'inly  i;reater  lli.tn  lh(i!«  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
cutiopiciNHi^.  I  have  alreadr  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
dc'cenili'd  In  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  iturtrundian,  and  Spanish  aiKCs- 
l<ir^.*  To  iIhwIh-  bimsi' If  added  Ihe  ImptTial  dignity:  and,  as  if  all  this 
hjd  Ih-c'ii  |(h>  jittir,  llie  ImumU  of  tbe  habitable  globe  seemed  lo  be 
ulenili'il,  niicl  a  new  world  was  sulijecled  to  bis  coinmai>d.  L'jmmi  his 
n->t-,n)nliiiii.tlM'r>ur[;ii[idiani>r<iviiK:cs  and  llie  Spanish  kiivdonis  with  their 
d-iHiidi-txii-.,  I.i,ih  in  the  ulil  .-ind  new  worlds,  dcvolvHrto  Philip.  But 
t'hjrli-  Ir.iiMiiilK-il  hi"  'IciininiiKRi  li>  his  son.  in  a  condition  very  diflercnt 
fnmi  tji.it  ill  »  bii'li  \u:  himwlf  liad  rrcciix-J  tlH-m.  Tb«.'y  were  auglDented 
by  the  aii->-— imi  nt  im;w  pru\inre9;  they  wen'  habituated  tu  obey  an 
ai'lmini-lntiiiu  ih<  I>»s  vigonMi>  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  lu 
ev[«-(i-iie  an.l  j«-r^-wrii«  ifTurt-,  which,  ihiiugb  necessarj-  in  the  contests 
Mnr.'ii  iit>l>/>'.l  Nition.'.  h^d  been  little  known  in  Eunipe  Iwfure  tite 
slMt.nih  iiiiliiij-.  Tlii^  [irwiiicisiif  Frieshiid,  Ctrcchi,  and  Otciyskrl 
whiih  he  :in|iiin''l  by  I'lin-h.-iw  fnim  llicir  fnmicr  prujirietois,  and  the 
diililiv  i.(  (iii.iiln-.  ol  whi'li  In-  malic  himself  m.iiler,  jiarlly  hy  force  of 
anil'-. '|>. Ill  v  l<v  till'  .^rt:-  »l  in  u'l'li'llinn,  "ere  additiiNb' iif  gr^at  value  to  his 
ltijr.;t,i.<li.iii  <i.M.iiiii<His.  i\  riliruixl  and  Ikaliella  transmitted  to  bim  all  tbe 
pMviiHf-'  (•(  Sji.iin.  from  the  iNittom  of  tbe  Pyrenees  to  tbe  frantiers  of 
Fortttu:>h  but  aslK- m:iiiitaita-d  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kiogdumainidsl 
Die  tariiiiis  I'lTorU  of  his  enterprising  ambilko,  be  made  no  ■cquiiitinn  of 
lerritiHy  in  that  quarter. 
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Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  accession  of  power  in  this  Dart  of 
his  dominions.  By  his  success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile* 
he  exalted  the  reeal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holdins:  it  to  be  continued ;  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other 
must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffer  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  aee,  or  allured  bjr  the  honours  WDich  thejr 
enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service,  or  in 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
iiot  observe,  the  d-ingerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leaviqg 
them  the  vain  distinction  ori>eing  covered  in  presence  of  their  soverei^ 
stripped  them,  by  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while 
tliey  funned  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Chaites's  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles  of  Castile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  became 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executing  them  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  ana  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  them. 

As  Charles,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  lendered  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acauisitions.    He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  kiii°rd()m  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held 
with  ditRculty.    He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  fi 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  struggled 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.     When  the  French,  in  confonuity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  finally  relinqui<<hed  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanisin  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kins:s,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.     But  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acc^uisitioas  in  the  new  world.    He  added  there,  not  provinces, 
but  empires  to  his  crown.     He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  i)rosi)ects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  anient  than  that  of  Fhilit>,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
tcrprisin:^  hut  fonniJahle. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-eminence 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Feniinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  con- 
siderable in  Germany ;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  accjuin'd  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power: 
aixl  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferainand  possessed 
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territnrii^s  more  cxtcasivc  than  had  boloii^d  to  any  prince,  Charles  V,  ei- 
ceplt'd,  wlio  h.-id  }>ccn  at  the  head  of  (he  criipiro  for  several  af^et.  Foi* 
t!]n;itcly  for  Eijro|>e,  the  <ii>;ru'<t  which  Phil  if)  conceived  on  account  oi 
Ferlriijixi's  refusitu;  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  notonl^ 
I>revenlf''l  lor  some  time  the  st?par;ite  mrmlHrn}  o{  the  house  of  Austria 
from  ariitiLC  in  roiicert,  hut  <K'C.'i»it>iied  hetwern  them  a  visihie  alienation 
an-l  rivaUhip.  By  «lo«jrees  howe\er,  n*'^anl  to  the  intenrst  of  their  family 
r\tiii^uiNhc(t  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  contidence,  which  was 
n.itural,  ntuntcl ;  the  afi^randi/iii:^  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  tlir 
comiimn  (ilrjcrt  of  all  their  bchemt's;  they  c^ave  and  received  assistance 
alternately  toward-  the  execution  of  iIhmu  ;  ainl  each  derived  consideration 
and  impnitanrr  t'nHU  tlie  other's  success.  A  family  so  g^n:at  and  so 
aspiririir,  hecami*  the  general  ohjert  of  jualou«v  and  terror.  All  tlic  |H>wer. 
as  wril  as  policy,  ol  Kiim|Mr  wi-re  exerted  durin;;  a  century,  in  order  to 
vhi'rk  and  mimhle  it.  Nothing  can  trive  a  more  strikinc:  idea  of  tlie  as- 
ecridant  which  ii  had  acquiivd,  ami  of  the  tern)r  which  it  ha<i  insj>iivfl, 
than  tiiat  after  it**  vipiur  was  spent  with  extraonlinar}*  exertions  of  its 
stu-riv:(h,  alter  .*^pain  was  hecomo  only  the  shadow  of  a  g^ieat  nanif,  and 
its  rnnnarchs  wen;  sunk  into  debility  and  dotatce,  tlic  hou>e  of  Austria  still 
coii'linKMi  to  he  formid.ihle.  The  nations  of  Kun>pc  had  so  ot'ten  lt.lt  its 
si][)crior  power,  and  hail  l>een  so  constantly  em|)lt>yed  in  cuardini^  against 
it.  that  tho  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  inllia-nce  ot 
which  remained  when  the  cauM-s  which  had  fonncd  it  ceased  to  exist. 

NVbile  the  house  of  Austria  w<rnt  on  with  such  success  in  enlai>j:in^  its 
dominions  F' ranee  made  nocon«iilerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All 
it^  ^(  hemes  of  conque«t  in  Itily  had  pnwed  abortive;  it  had  hitherto 
ohtiineil  no  establishment  of  conM'4]uence  in  the  im'W  worM  ;  and  after  tlw; 
»  oritiriucil  and  vi'j:on»ns  elTurts  «if  tour  "successive  reiijns  the  confirms  of  the 
kin.rilom  wen'  much  the  simeasl^>ui'«  \I.  had  let!  them,  lint  though  France 
nn<ie  nut  such  lai^e  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
coniinuid  to  advance  by  steps  which  weie  nion»  secure,  because*  iIk-v  were 
prhl'ial  and  less  observed.  The  cornpiesl  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  th<* 
i)o\v»'r  of  the  F«n{i^|ish  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  i>eril,  and  «k- 
liveieil  the  French  fn>m  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  pn'vioiifl 
to  that  event,  ctHild  at  anytime  {vivrtrate  into  the  kini^ilom  by  that  avenue* 
and  ihen^bv  n^tanl  or  defeat  the  execution  of  tlicir  best  concerted  enter- 
priM's  ai^a uM  any  lorei;j:n  |»ower.  The  important  acqui2^ition  of  .Melz 
covered  that  part  t»f  their  t'rontier  which  tormerly  wa-i  mast  feeble,  ami 
lav  mi»>t  e\po<ed  to  insult.  FraiH'e,  trom  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additmri.d  s4-curi(ies  ;i:i:ain>t  external  inva^HKi.  nmst  lie  deemed  the  nH»>t 
powcrtiil  kin^rdom  in  KurufH?,  and  is  mon*  I'ortunately  situated  than  any 
on  the  continent  either  for  corH]uest  or  deteiice.  From  the  confines  of 
Artnis  to  the  Uittoin  of  the  iVrenees,  and  t'mm  the  British  channel  to  tlic 
fn in'iers  of  Sa\ oy  and  the  coast  of  the  Metliterniwan,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unminirled  with  those  of  any  other  powt^r.  Several  f»f  tlic 
con^iil»Mable  proviiireC  which  had  ctmtracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
tlieir  ItiviniiT  iu'cii  lon^  subject  to  the  ^reat  vassals  of  the  cidwii,  w1h> 
were  oiJeii  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accu** torn* 'd 
to  icro<^iiiMr  antl  li»  i»Im»y  <mk*  sovereign.  As  they  lH»came  memlifr?  of  the 
s  ime  niitnarchy.  they  a^^sumed  the  sentiments  of  that  UhIv  into  which  they 
were  incor|)4>rated,  aiHl  co-ope ni ted  with  zeal  towanls  pn^motiiu;  its 
inien-st  and  honour.  'J'he  jiower  ainl  influence  wre>fed  fnun  the  r»«iblei 
were  sri/i-.f  |,v  the  crown.  The  |x>oplu  were  not  aiimitted  to  share  in 
IheM*  spi»iJH;  tin'y  ir^dned  no  new  privilege;  tliey  acejuired  no  addititmal 
weiirht  in  the  h^uislature.  It  was  not  lor  the  jtaLcol  tlie  p|eo|)le,  liut  in 
order  to  extend  th«>ir  own  prerogative,  tlkit  the  monarchy  of  F  ranee  had 
lalHHjrrd  to  humble  their  KV^at  vassals.  Satisfied  ivith  havii^  brnu^t 
Ihem  under  entire  subjection  to  Ibe  caiw%  they  dacovered  90  iolidtwfe 
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to'free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobles  of  whom 
they  held,  and  oy  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  form  ereat  designs,  because  he  felt  himself 
in  a  condition  to  execute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  bad  coatimied 
with  little  interruption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  had  not  only 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  inurm 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  long  senice  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  ana 
accustoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  their 
natural  ardour.  A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  coosidered 
themselves  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  6eld ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mill- 
tary;  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  wtfy 
would  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  lone  in  inaction.  The 
people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to  take 
arms  at  the  comniand  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  hj  the  expene 
of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions^  whicfay 
however  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exoibiUiit 
rate  of  modern  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  otner  countiy  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reigo 
of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  ^reat  efforts,  the  scnemes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than 
those  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantac^es  of  its  situation,  the  contiguity 
and  compactne.^s  of  its  territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
political  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises 
still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  subjects;  the  people 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  meo 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessary  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  high,  uih 
daunted  spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kin^of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  singu- 
lar institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  bein^  exposed  to  any  of  the 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  wnen  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhapis,  capable  of  greater  military  efforts 
than  at  any  other  period  m  its  progR'ss.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  miefat 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.  These  wars,  of  which  relifi:ion  was  the 
pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  finnriess  were 
manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succesAion  of  weak  princes,  kept  Fianoe 
occupied  ana  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  these  commotions  the 
internal  btrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  ani  such  aspirit  of  anarcl^ 
wab  s|>read  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the 
restraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  inter\'al  became  requisite 
not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  prince  ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  Fratxrc  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towards  fureign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  pro- 
per force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
m  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Kichlieu,  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nature  of  her  government,  together  with  the  character  of  her  people,  eutilJe 
her  to  maintain.  • 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequenoet 
Eif^land  Ukewise  made  considerable  progress  towards  regular  govemoieiit 
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and  interior  streng^th.  Henry  VIII.,  probablr  wtthoat  intratioOf  tod  cer- 
tainly without  «iny  consistent  plan,  cnT  which  his  nature  was  mcaiwiblef 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressimr  the  nobilitr,  which  the  policy  of  his 
lather  Henry  Vll.  had  hcgun.  Tne  pride  ana  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of  afbirs,  hecause 
he  found  them  most  obsequious,  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  oolv  con- 
ferred on  them  such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  such  pie- 
eminrnce  in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  deeraded  the  ancient  nobiFity.  fij 
the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lands,  which  were  dissipateci  with  a 
profusion  n»t  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  oeen  seiiedf 
an  well  as  by  the  privile^  mnted  to  the  ancient  landholders  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposing  of  uem  by  wiU,  an  immense  property,  forroeriy 
locked  up,  was  bitHight  mto  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  rave  it  some  considerable  degree  of  vigour* 
The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons  of  evenr  con- 
dition. A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indies 
proved  fatal  to  industiy  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  eave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained.  In  England,  tne  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as 
the  kins:.  Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  they  acquired.  They  roae  to  consideration  among  their  tellow 
subjects;  they  be^an  to  feel  their  own  importance;  and  extending  their 
influence  in  tne  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  tbcj 
themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the  effi^ts  of  their  cbims  and  preteosioiis, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  m 
indebted  fur  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfectjon, 
several  circumstances  brougnt  on  a  change  in  the  ancie^l  system  with 
re!*i>cct  to  foreign  i>owers,  and  introduced  another  nxMe  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papel  see, 
and  broke  off*  all  connexion  with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annual^  drained- by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pilgrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first Tniit8» and  a  thoiwand 
other  taxes  which  that  artful  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finallr  abolished. 
Government  became  more  ymple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  sane 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  Being  tried  by  the  same  judges^  and  from 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  tne  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  J{ie  English  were  excluded  from  the  continent. 
All  schemes  for  invadin^Pranoe  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formeriy  been  pemicioas.  The  views  of  the  Elfish  were  oonfinedt 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  cboioe,  withm  their  own  islauL 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  maiiy 
centuries,  and  wasted  its  stren||^  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  oeued 
at  length.  Those  active  spints  whidi  bad  known  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession but  war,  sou|ht  for  occupatioo  m  the  arts  of  peace,  and  tter 
country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  cne  as  it  had  sowed  hj  the  olfasr* 
The  nation,  which  had  been  eihansted  bj  trnftmlt  ftipedklons  Id  Hm 
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continent,  recruited  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  strength ;  and  wbea 
roused  by  any  extraordinary  exijirency  to  take  part  in  foreign  operatiooip 
the  vigour  of  its  elTorts  was  proportionally  great,  because  they  were  only 
occasional  and  of  a  short  rontinuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  chaise  in  iU 
plan  of  conduct  with  R>spect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  English  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  ol 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom^  which  the 
nature  of  tlic  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dangerous  if  not  impracticable  ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at 
obtaining  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  from  any 
<ianger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots, 
tog:ethrr  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factions,  rendered  the 
execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  p€oi)le  far  superior  to  them  in  wealth. 
TlHi  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ;  and  such  absolute 
direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  aci^uired,  as  rendered  the  opciationt 
of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  consideia- 
tion  and  importance  ;  the  lung  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  progress,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  ra])i(ii(y  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since 
held  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  imi)ortance  happened 
in  that  of  the  lecondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  ])apal  court  are 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  Freliminarv'  J^ook,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  the  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bare 
traced  the  progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  there  was  nothii^  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  progress  of 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable;  they  always  operate  Sowly; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  gradually,  aiid  in  a  low 
coui'se  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  established  system  of  lalse  reli- 
gion, but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  batteiy 
is  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  i'abrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  ran  strrn2:then  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  nis  attack 
concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  whkh  have  been  ezplainedy 
in  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  chann  which  had  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  con- 
tinued long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  ibrmed  to  believe  what- 
ever was  tnup:ht,  and  to  tx?ar  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  distlaintul  of  the  yoke  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind* 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  ap})ears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemoea 


as  extravagant,  was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  by 
which  were  natural  and  of  poweriul  efficacy.    The  kingdoms  of  Denmari^y 
[Sweden,  Ei^land,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of  Germany,  threw 
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off  iheir  .ille^unce  to  Ibc  pope,  abolished  hiijuritdktioawidHn  their  leiri- 
torics  anil  gnie  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  diKipline  and  sjitem*  of 
dnctriric  tvlijcli  were  not  only  independent  of  bis  power,  but  hostile  lo  it. 
Mor  ivna  lliii  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  Iboso  countries  which  openly 
rcvulicd  frtiin  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  ut 
o>ci>-  part  of  it  wilh  various  degrees  oC  violence.  It  penetrated  early 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  la  tbat  kingdtHn.  the 
■     ■     ■'  *  '  ns  of  thi;  I  "■  -     .    - 


.._.  ...  9  lo  the  opinions  of  thL'  reformers  was  so  great,  their 

zrni  so  cnlcrpriai:^,  and  the  abilities  of  tlieir  Icadeia  so  distingiudied, 
that  tlicy  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
chiircb,  and  were  somclimes  on  the  point  o(  oblainine  iL  In  all  tbe  pro- 
vjncci'  of  (lermany  wliich  continued  to  acknowledge  tLe  papal  supiemacj, 
as  wuU  as  in  the  Low -Countries,  tbe  protestani  doctrines  were  sccrrlly 
lau^lit,  and  had  f^ained  so  many  pcoselyles,  that  IbeT  were  ripe  jTor  revolt, 
ami  were  restrdiiicil  merely  by  the  dread  of  their  nitera  from  Imitating  the 
example  of  their  itci^hboun,  and  asserting  tbeir  independence.  Even  in 
Sp.iin  3iid  Italy,  symptoms  lo  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  Tbe  prelen- 
siuiu  of  the  pu|ic  to  inl'alliblc  knuwlec^  ana  supreme  power  were  (leated 
by  iti.my  prr-oiis  of  eminent  leaminr  and  abilities  with  such  scom,  or 
aiLicki'ti  iTLih  snrb  velienieoce,  that  &  most  vigilant  attention  of  llic  civil 
iii^iilivlralc,  the  highest  strains  of  pontifical  autburilT,  and  all  Ibc  rigour  of 
inq II iiilnrial  jurisdiction  wen:  requtsile  lo  check  and  eitiogui^  it. 

I'he  deleclioti  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kiniplonu  from  (lie 
Dap.-il  see,  w.-i!  a  fatal  blow  lo  lis  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
floiiitiiiiins  of  the  piipes  in  citent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  left 
^m  fewer  n'w.irds  lo  bestow  on  tbe  ecclesiastics  of  various  denoinina- 
lioir".  attached  In  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  lies  of  inlereil, 
awl  wlimn  lliey  cm|iliiyeil  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  uiui- 
paliiinc  incvf-ry  part  ut  Kuiopi<.  The  ciiunlries  too  which  nov  disclaimeil 
■heir  authiirily.  were  those  which  fortnerly  had  been  most  devoted  lo  it. 
Tlic  cni[>ire  nf  supi'r^tilion  differs  from  every  other  species  of  dominiiH) ; 
iu  |iiwi'r  i^  often  grealpxt  and  most  implicitly  obeycil  in  tlic  provinces 
mil* I  renK>te  from  the  scat  of  government ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
wariT  til  that  are  more  apt  lo  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  im|HKilun's  un  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vicea 
of  Ihr  t>opes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  Ihcir  ad  mini  stra  lion,  the 
amliiliim.  vcnaliir,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  (ell  ironiedi- 
Ati-ly  iin<li>r  Ihi'olMrrvaliDiiof  the  Italian'',  anl  could  not  lail  of  diminishing 
that  ri->|Nrrt  which  bc^ls  suhmisaKHi.  Ilul  in  (jermany,  England,  and  the 
rm.rc  remote  parts  of  (jirope,  iticse  were  cillier  alti^elher  unknown,  or 
brine  only  known  by  refiorl,  made  a  slqrhler  iropressioa.  Veneration  lur 
lh<-  |>apal  di^nily  iiicr^astrd  acrnnlintfly  in  tiirse  countries  in  proportion  lo 
tlwir  liislance  fniiu  Knine  ;  aixl  thai  veneration,  added  Id  their  gtxma  igno- 
ranri-,  n'lulereil  them  er|ually  crcdulmrt  aitJ  p^usive.  In  tracing  iba 
pnvrriis  nl  ihi:  i>apal  diinimalion,  the  Ix.ldesl  and  ntusi  luccesfful  instance* 
of  enrruichntent  arc  to  bm  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distaol 
from  Italy.  In  lliese  its  impMilions  were  heaviest  and  ill  eiaction*  Uw 
mll^l  rapacious ;  so  Ihal  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  power  which  Ibe 
court  <4  Itomc  •>ulTered  in  ronsequirnre  of  lite  reformation,  not  only  Ihe  ' 
nunilx-r  bul  the  cluracter  of  the  people  who  rvvulled,  not  only  the  great 
rili-nt  of  territory,  liut  llie  extraorriinary  obsequiuumen  of  Ibe  subject* 
fvhirh  it  Uft,  must  lie  tnken  inio  tbe  account. 

Nor  Wat  it  only  by  this  detection  of  ao  many  kingdoms  and  states  whkl) 
the  n-|r>rmation  ucc^isiuni-d,  that  it  contributed  to  diminiih  die  power  of 
Ihc  K'Muan  iHjnliflii.  It  obli^d  llieni  to  adopt  a  difcreot  ijateni  of 
conduct  luwardi  the  nation*  which  still  conriBMM  to  f-i-ftt  iheir  jii» 
ilirtHm,  ami  to  gorem  them  by  iww  maun*  lad  wfth  •  aUdw  ipldL 
Tlie  relunnatiua  Ut^  tbenit  by  «  lidal  aaanpK  wkM  tbiy  hmi  mI 
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before  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankiDd 
might  be  overburaencd  and  exhausted.     They  became  afraid  of  venturn^ 
upon  anjT  such  exertion  of  their  authority  as  mie:ht  alarm  or  exasperate 
their  subjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.     Phey  saw  a  rival  chordi 
established  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  oo 
(he  watch  to  observe  an;^  errors  in  their  administration,  and  ea^rto  expose 
them.     They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions,  adverse  to  their  power  and 
usurpations,  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.    Upon  all  these  ac- 
counts, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit,  wboi 
submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  Toice 
of  their  pastor.    From  the  era  of  the  reformation,  the  popes  have  niled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.    Tnough  the  style 
of  their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  eaect  of  them  is  veiy  different. 
Tliose  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformation,  made  the  greatest 
princes  tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  des|>ised  hy 
the  most  inconsiderable.    Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  junsdictioo 
which,  during  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awar(£  of  a  sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be 
treated  by  one  part  of  Euro(>e  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  olher  as  impious  and  unjust.     The  popes,  in  their  admin- 
istration, have  been  obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  enemies.    They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.     The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,  they 
find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dcMrmant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  tne  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete 
pretensions.     Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  moven 
and  directors  in  every  considerable  enterprise;  they  were  at  the  headol 
every  great  alliance ;  and  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  afl^in  of 
Christendom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiatioo 
and  intrigue.    Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  have 
been  earned  on  independent  of  them  ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  they  continue  to  claim,  though  they 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retain  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Home  both  m 
science  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiriqg  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refutine  the  aifn- 
ments  of  their  opponents ;  together  with  the  emulation  naturO  betweeo 
two  rival  churches, engaged  the  Roman  catholic  cleigy  to  apply  themsehcs 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivated  with  such  assidmly 
and  success,  that  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literatore,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.  The  same  principh 
occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the  morals  of  the  Romnh 
clergy.  Various  causes  which  have^  formerly  been  enumerated,  had  ooih 
curred  in  introducing  great  irrej^larihr,  and  even  dissohitioD  of  """—^ 
amoqg  the  popish  deigy.    Luther  and  his  adherents  be§^  their  attack  0B 
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\bt  church  with  lucb  veheincot  inrectires  wainst  ihewt  ^U  in  onkr  to 
remove  ibe  acandal,  and  silence  their  dedamalions,  greater  deotacj  (/ 
conduct  became  necessarf.  The  reformera  theiDielres  were  so  emiiwnt 
not  onlj  lor  Ihe  puritj  bul  eren  amteriij  of  Iheir  mannen,  and  had  ao- 
quired  such  reputation  araoci^r  the  people  on  that  account,  Ihat  Ibe  ftomao 
Caihulic  clergy  musl  have  moo  lost  aircredit,if  they  had  not  endearoured 
to  confonn  in  some  meaiure  to  tbeir  standard.  They  knew  thai  all  their 
aclioiis  fell  under  the  Mvere  inspeclkm  of  Ibe  proleitants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  obwrve  every  rice,  or  even  ioiproprietv  m 
their  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  eipoac  tnem 
without  mercy.  This  rendered  them^  of  course,  nnt  only  cautioua  to 
at-oid^such  enormities  as  m^bl^ive  oflence,  bul  studious  to  acquire  the 
virtue*  vvhich  miprht  merit  praiae.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  wbete  the 
tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  ai 
«oun  a<  it  npiv.irtd,  the  spirit  of  popeiy  continues  invariable  ;  science  hai 
made  sni.ill  ptxtgTCM,  nnri  the  character  of  ecclciiasticshns  undergone  little 
ch.in^.  Hut  in  those  countries  vfhere  the  members  of  the  two  cbuiche* 
bnvf!  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carrieil  on  any  considctahle 
inton.oiirH.',  eilbcr  commercial  or  literary,  an  eitraardinar^  alteration  in 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesijstics,  is  manifest. 
In  Kraitce,  thcm.innets  of  the  diznitarica  ana  secular  cicrg)-  have  become 
decent  ainl  exemplary  in  a  high  degree-     Many  of  them  have  been  dtstin- 

Sii'>hcd  liirall  the  .tccomplishments  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  Iheir  ^n>>, 
s>ion  1  and  differ  greatly  from  tbeir  predeceison  before  the  rebriDatN^ 
biilh  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conuucL 

Nor  h:is  the  influence  of  the  icfbtmntion  been  felt  oi 

*  Koman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  enter  .__   ._   .__  ___ 
')vcrcign  ponlifC*  tbcniMlvei.     Violations  of  decorum,  a 
even  ireipn"«s  air-tinst  morality,  which  passed  williout. censure  in  those 
aict'^,  when  n<'ilhi:r  the  power  of  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
Jin  ibrir  cbamclor,  bad  any  bounds  )  when  there  wa^  no  boiitile  eye   lo 
olivrve  Iht;  crnirs  in  Iheir  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh 
ai;iinst  them;  would  be  liable   nuw  to  tbe  •evc[e^t  aniniadvenion,  aiK] 
eirilp  gciipral   imlifctialiun  or  horror.     Instead  of  rivallinf;  Ibe  courts  of 
li-nipiir.il  jiMncesinKayety,arKl  surpassing  them  in  liccntiou.<new,  Ibc  po)ies 
b-i^e  MlhIiikI  to  assume  inamiers  inore  severe  and  more  suitable  to  Ipeir 
pcrh-i.islii'al  character.     The  chair  of  S|.  Peter  bath  not  been  polluted 
durii«  two  cenluri<-s  by  any  pontiff  that  n'scmblcil  AJexonder  VI.  or 
•I'viril  <>1  hii  pri'ileccssors,  wbii  were  a  di^race  lo  religion  anil  lo  human 
hilunr.     'rhruii^biiul  thii  long  succcwkm  of  popes,  a  won<lerful  decoruo 
■•f  I  mHlmt.  r(>mi>:ircil  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  iiWrvable.    MmQ' 
III  i|i.-m,  (■•(H-ii-ilIv  amoni;  (lie  nnntifls  of  the  present  cenlur}-,  have  btn        , 
nMi-i'iciiiHi-  t'lr  :i\\  ihi:  virtue*  li«ci<mi(ig  iheir  high  Malion ;  and  bf  Aetr 
hiiiii.imlv,  ll>eir  lote  of  lilenlun;,  an<l  uieir  ntuderation,  have  mad* Mine     - 
all  UN- 1 1 II  Ml  ti>   mankiiiil   lor  tin-  ^^ime^  of  tlieir  pn:dvce'>M>ra.     Tkot  tbe     (     . 
iN-m-licial   iiiflueitcf -t  of  Ihe  n-l<>niialiun  have  btiii   more  cltensiffe  (ban    >. 
ttH'v  .<|>|H:ir  on  a  >u|>erlicial  view;  ami  this  great  ilivitimi  in  Ihe  QviUflB,.  -4^ 
rhiir.h  h:>lli  MHilriliuted,  in  Mmie  measure,  In  increase  ^rity  uf  tmoem    . '«,■ 
iiidifliM'  -riiini-.  ^<ii<l  In  impire  humanity.    Hwtiifjrrecilcs*«Mb  a  number     ^■ 
of  •txirkirr.:  eveiK*  iHCa^imieil  by  reltgioiw  disjwnaion]',  ihnt  it  most  ■&€((  *" 

(HTuliir  vtiisfaciion  to  trace  anyone  kaluini^' or  liciirficial  effect  lo  that 
KHinc  Inmi  nliicb  m  many  fatal  calaniiti«  have  flowed. 

I'Ih'  re|Hihlic  of  X'enicr,  which,  at  Ibe  liq^inning  of  the  tiHetiAcieBtmj, 
hu'l  :i|>l»'an'd  sii  fomiiilable,  ihal  ahnuM  all  jbc  polcnlato  </  SnqM 
united  m  a  confederiry  fur  its  ileslructioa,  dedlnl  graduaDj  GoRI  lis 
anrii'tit  (xiwer  and  splendour.  The  Veneiiani  not'odv  loit  a  SKM  put 
uf  iheir  iPrHtorr  in  the  war  eicilcd  by  the  iagoe  it  Cunbci^  W  the 
ir:v.'nue<  a«  well  at  vigour  of  the  Mate  were  nbawlvd  W  Ibeb*  ntncrii 

v<*  il.-«a 
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naiy  and  long-continued  efforts  in  tbeir  own  defence  ;  and  that  commem 
by  which  they  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  be^an  to  decay,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  its  reviving:.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republid 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discoveir 
of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually]  took 
place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  Irom  establishing 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Soldaiis  of  Egypt* 
and  the  Ottoman  monarclis,  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  aflbnling  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  insure  their 
succe.-^s,*  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portuguese 
surmountcfl  cveiy  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footii^  in  that  lertile 
country,  as  secui-cd  to  them  large  possessions,  tc^gether  with  an  iniluence 
till  nioiv  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  tlie  staple  for  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians  after  having  jH>5Sftissed, 
for  many  year?,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifi- 
calionto  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
S^)aijiards  in  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  rnforior  branches 
ot  their  commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  formerly  pitinted 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  di^ 
advantages  with  which  it  underlw>k  any  great  enterprise  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinair 
riches  and  power  being  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined^ 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  formidable.  LoQg^ 
betorc  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur)*,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern 
state.  But  as  the  senate  liad  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its 
power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  ra^h  effiut 
that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighboun 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  aUerat ion  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  Venice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  tlie  rank  which  she 
had  formerly  helci.  Charles  V.  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France  his  rivaki 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  entcr|>rises. 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  lemained  not  only  an  object 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  liad  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  by  their  lieneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it.  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D,  15S0],and 
to  the  natural  interest  and  powcrr  of  tin*  family  aaded  the  weight  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  successcir  Cosmo,  suf- 
iiained  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  establishing  his  supretne  autJiority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  tnnsmitted  thatf 
together  with  the  title  of  gnind  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  desccndantL 
TFieir  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  three  commonwealtLs  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  fonned  one 
v/f  the  moM  n?spc'ctable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  tormcr  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy* 
po«<ses.<ed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or 
value  ;  and  the  French,  haviiK^  sciized  the  greater  part  of  th<*m,  oblipKl 
the  reigning  dtike  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  wlK-re 
he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmootf 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Canibresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.    As  these  are  cnvin>ncd  on  every  hand  by  powcifiil 

*  Frolicr.  Scrip?.  Rit  German.  \oI.  li.  S-JO. 
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nci^hl)ours»  all  whose  motHitis  iIk;  <iiiktr«»  n\  S:iv(»y  inurA  ohscrvo  with  the 
pre.itc«t  attention,  in  ordoriKJl  only  to  ^ii.'»ni  a^jain^t  the  Hanger  of  \)o'wf( 
surpri-WMl  and  ovorpowfrred,  l>iit  that  they  may  choose  their  siiie  with 
(li^reninieiit  in  thc^c  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible  lor  them  to  a\oi(l 
taking  f).irt,  this  peculiarity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  r)o  incoii!ji« 
ilerahle  intlucitce  on  their  character.  Ry  rousing  them  to  peqietual  atten- 
tiuiu  hy  ktM^pini::  their  ini^enuity  always  on  the  stretch«  and  en^agintc  them 
in  alin<»t  continual  action,  it  hath  fonned  a  nice  ot'  prince«)  more  sa^:aci(His 
in  (iiHcoverinjij  thfir  tnie  int(n"«t,  inon;  dt-cisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
innrr  dextenxis  in  a^'ailin;^  themHelve**  ot*  every  iMxurrence  which  pre- 
Sf-iitcd  itM'it,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  he  sinirled  out  in  the  hiMorv  of 
Kun'pe.  Ry  tifniiiual  acqui>itioiLs  the  dukes  ol*  Savoy  have  ailded  to  their 
trrriturie<i,  as  wril  as  to  tfieir  own  imfHirtance  ;  an<l  a*«pirint^  at  hfiv^th  to 
r»ical  «liL:nity,  which  they  f>l)t;iin<:d  a!i(»ut  hall'  a  ci-nlury  a;io,  hy  the  title 
ot'  kirc^  ot'  Srirditiia,  they  hold  now  no  incon'^idi-rahlc  rank  aiiKUii;  tlie 
rnffiahh'^  ol'  Kunipe. 

'i'lif  itTiitories  which  lorin  therepuMicof  the  United  Nelherlaihls  were 
lo^t  duririi^  tin*  tirst  part  ot'  the  >i\t(*c'rith  ceiitun',  ainiin*^  th«?  nunien>us 
piiivjrir.i's  subject  to  the  hous4j  ot'  Austria;  and  wen*  then  so  inconsitler^ 
aMc,  that  hanlly  oiu;  opp<irtunitv  ot*  inentionini:  them  hath  occurred  hi  all 
tin*  huiy  peritxlof  this  histoiy*.  liut  vM>n  alter  thr  pr;icf*  ol'  ChatiMu-Cam- 
lue'-iv,  the  violent  and  l)ijrot<*d  nnxiu]>  ol  Phili}»'s  trovpninient,  t>eintr  car- 
ried into  execulitm  with  unn'Ientirii;  ripuir  hy  the  duke  ol'  Alva,  exasjHJ- 
rated  the  iVei;  people  of  the  I-iOW -Countries  to  such  a  tlepn*!*,  that  they 
tiirew  oiT  the  Sj).inish  yoke,  and  uvserted  their  ancient  lilx*rties  aiki  laws. 
Tlie-e  thi  y  detemled  with  a  |M?rscv«»rin>;  valour,  which  pave  employment 
to  tite  arms  of  Spain  durhig  half  a  centuiy*,  exhausted  the  vi^rour,  ruined 
the  K.'put.itioiiof  that  monarchy,  anil  at  last  constrained  their  aiK:ieiil  mas- 
ters lu  recoLCnise  and  to  lie.it  with  them  as  a  tree  inde|)eiHk'nt  Mate. 
Tiii";  stale,  iounded  on  lilx*rly,  and  n^red  hy  indu>try  and  economy, (rrew 
into  irreat  reputation,  even  while  >trui:irliiu?  lor  its  existence.  Rut  when 
\HAcv  and  security  allowed  it  t(»  enlarjre  it**  vit'ws,  and  to  exteiul  its  coin- 
iiiene,  it  n»M>  to  be  one  of  the  most  res{^c table  as  well  ^is  enter])nMng 
pt.wi'i-*  i[i  EurojKi. 

i'he  transact ion«  of  the  kiiiffdonis  in  tlic  North  of  Europe  have  been 
seM.iiii  ;itt«'nded  to  in  the  c^nirse  of  this  history. 

Hnv^i.r  remained  />uried  in  tlut  barbarism  ami  obscurity,  from  which  it 
wa"  <  illed  about  the  beginning:  of  the  pn'scnt  centurj^  by  the  creative 
L^eniu^  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  counti^'  known  and  formidable  to 
IIm*  rest  oi  Europe. 

In  I)i  nni.irk  and  Sweden,  during:  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  ^rcat  rerolu- 
ti<»rio  li.tp)H?n«d  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  wvll  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
inriiifi  k..i^d(»m,  a  tynmt  [ic'ii\^  de;;raded  fi\>m  the  throiie,  and  expelled 
the  cDiintiy,  a  im'w  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  peo])le  to 
•-i>«uiue  the  H'ins  of  <rovemm«'iit.  In  tht.*  latter,  a  tien-e  i>eople  roused  to 
arm?  bv  injuries  and  ojipressiori,  sln^ikoif  tin*  l)ani>h  voke.and  cont't-rred  the 
n'lril  <i'«cnity  onils  denver(.T  Gustavus  Ericson,  who  had  all  the  virtues  of  a 
hem.  't!»ii  of  a  (Kitriot.  Denmark, exhausted  hy  ti)retirn  wan, or  weakened 
by  tn*'  dissensions  between  the  king:  ami  the  nobles  liecame  incapable  of 
«'nb  etl.iit^  as  were  n'tpiisite  in  onler  to  reco%*er  the  asceiid.iiit  tvhich  it 
bi'l  I'ti^  pO"»se«*iMl  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  H>on  :i«  it  wa^s 
tVitd  iiMin  the  diMuinion  of  stranger?,  iM'gan  to  n'cniit  its  strvnglh,  and 
ri'Pi.ii  I  in  .1  short  time  such  internal  vigotir,  that  it  k'camc  the  fust  kiib;- 
d'ln  m  the  North.  Early  in  thp  sul)seqtiont  century,  it  ro^e  to  such  a  hi^h 
rank  arnort^  the  |H)wers  of  Euro|H',  th  tt  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  (bniiingt 
as  wt.ll  a^  ((inducting;,  that  iKiwerl'ul  league,  which  protected  not  only  tlie 
prult>starit  religion,  but  the  liberties  ot'  Germany,  against  ibo  bigotiy  and 
ambition  of  the  bouse  of  .\usiria. 
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Note  [1].  Page  8. 

Toe  consternation  of  the  Britons,  when  invaded  hy  the  Ficts  and  C&ledoi&uw 
after  the  Roman  lemons  were  called  out  of  the  islands,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  dn^ree  of  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  reduced  by  long  aer- 
vitudo  under  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter  to  Actius,  which  tfaej 
call  the  Groarut  of  Britain^  "  We  know  not,"  say  they,  "  which  way  to  turn  ua. 
The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  tiie  barbarians; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deathH,  either  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  or  to  bo  slain  by  the  sword."  IJistor.  Gildu?;,  ap.  Calo,  Hist. 
Britain.  Script,  p.  6. — One  can  hardly  believe  this  dastardly  race  to  be  t)ie  de- 
scendants of  that  gallant  people,  who  repulsed  Coesar,  and  defended  Iheir  liberty 
•o  long  against  the  Roman  arms. 

Note  [2],  Page  8. 

The  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regarded  literature  with 
contempt.  They  found  the  inhabitantK  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  stnk 
in  effeminacy,  and  averse  to  war.  Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  scorn 
to  a  high-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  *^  When  we  would  brand  aa 
enemy,"  says  Liutprandus,  "  with  the  most  disj^raceful  and  contumelious  ap- 
pellation, we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  rolo.  id  est  Romani  nomine,  quicquid 
ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis,  quicquid  avurititp,  quicquid  luxuris,  quicqoid 
mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprchendentes,"  Liutprandi  Legatio 
apud  Murat.  Scriptor.  Italic,  vol.  ii.  pars  1.  p.  481.  This  degeneracy  of 
manners,  illiterate  barbarians  imputed  to  their  love  of  learning.  Even  after 
they  settled  in  the  countries  which  tlicy  had  conquered,  they  would  not  permit 
their  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  science  ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  instruction 
in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Procop.  de  bellb  Gothor.  lib.  i.  p. 
4.  ap.  Scrip.  Byz.  edit.  Vcnnet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable  number  of  years  elapsed, 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  leani,  could  produce  historiana 
capable  of  recording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  manners  and  in- 
stitutions. By  that  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any 
eertain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Gotlis,  Lombards,  or  Franks,  during  their  rosidenoe 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  from  Jomandes^  Panloi 
Wamefridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  hiatoriana 
of  these  people,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfect  know« 
ledge  has  been  conveyed  to  us  of  their  ancient  state,  we  owe  not  to  their  owv 
writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 

Note  [3].  Page  8. 

A  ciRCUMBTAircE,  related  by  Priacna  in  hia  history  of  the  embasaj  to  Attila. 
king  of  the  Huns,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment,  to  wKidi 
that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  Scy- 
thians advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  thej  celebrated 
hie  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyea  with  attentioo 
on  the  barda.  Some  seemed  to  be  deliglited  with  t)io  verses ;  othera, 
JBg  their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy ;  while  auch  aa  were 
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UM*  (hnoA  •!•,  bant  inta  Uum,  bamilinf  tka  tmeaf  «t  tfcair  VlfW  ■■' 
tfaa  lUla  of  uiBclJritj  in  which  Ihaj  wan  now  obGpd  to  rwth.  KMlipto 
u  hktOM  PiMoi  Rhatori*  kp.  BjiMt  Hklar.  SoripU  nL  L  p.  45. 


wilh  the  iinie  dntrueli**  spiiit  which  diatinpiiaheil  the  oUmt  bubwoiu  D»- 
tioiu.  Tha  uicient  iiUiKbitaiita  of  BriUin  wan  aith«r  axtctauDftlad,  or  fiuoad 
to  Uka  ahellcr  amonfi  Uw  mounUina  of  Walaa,  or  nduoad  to  aarviluda.  Tb* 
Haxon  ^Tcrnniaiil,  lawa,  maiuen  and  languan  wan  of  aon—g 
duccJ  into  Britain  ;  and  wan  aa  parfcctly  aalahliahaj,  that  aU  OH 
inililutiani  preTioui  to  t^r  conqunt  oi  the  eouotiji  waa  in  a  gi 
Id)1.  The  vtrj  reverae  or  lhi«  happanad  in  a  iubaaquant  nTolnliga.  A  al^fit 
Ticlor^  placed  Willimi  the  Norman  oa  the  thnoa  of  ea|land.  Tba  Sason 
inhabitant!,  though  oppranaad,  wen  not  altamiaalad.  WiUian  aoflnad  Iha 
ulm'iit  etTnrti  of  hi*  power  and-  polic;  to  make  hia  naw  aubjacta  connni  fn 
evcrj  (hine  In  thn  h'mnian  atiniliril.  liiit  wilhniit  aiirraa  Th«  Sumta, flMDgh 
Tinijuiahcd,  were  fu  mon  DUipamu  than  tfa^  coMquenm]  whea  tka  two 
rai'n  bfgan  to  incorparate.  the  Baion  lawa  and  mannan  fiaduallj  gained 
gruund.  The  Norman  inatitutiona  baeama  nnpopnlar  and  odiooaj  many  of 
them  fell  into  diiuae,  and  in  the  Eofliah  eonatitalion  and  lanfoaga,  at  this  itf, 
man;  enentiil  paiia  an  maniftatly  of  BaioD,  Bot  af  Homan  aitnctioa. 
NoTi[5].  Paaall. 
Piocnpitrt,  the  htatorjan,  declinea,  rrom  a  ptindpta  of  bannobaea.  to  gkwt 
anj  imrtirulu  detail  of  the  cmeltie*  or  the  Ootba:  "  Laat,"  aaja  ha,  fflabonU 
triiiiiiiil  a  inonuniPnl  and  iiample  of  inhunianitj  to  auceeading  agt*  Prao. 
dp  Ml.)  (ioih.  lib.  iii.cap.  10.  ap.  Bji.  Bcript  rol.  i.  p.  1S&  Bat  aa  Uw  change, 
»lii<-li  I  h«*e  pointed  out  ai  a  Foiuei|uence  of  the  •etlJcment  of  the  harbaiWH 
iisii»n*  in  ihe  counliie*  roniNrl;  lubjectto  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
tukPii  place,  if  the  greater  port  of  tho  ancieoi  inhahilanu  had  not  baea  eitir- 
)>;ilp(l,  an  event  of  nidi  importanca  and  influence  merila  a  more  particalat 
illuainiion.  Thia  will  joatily  me  for  eihibitiog  aooia  part  of  thai  malaaahiij^ 
•prrlarlu,  orer  which  hunianilj  prompted  Piooi^na  to  draw  a  *a9>  I  ttw 
not.  hiM-ever,  dinguit  mjr  nadarabjF  a  mioata  nanatioa  i  butnatNtUil^iilh 
rnlleriinK  aome  inrtancaa  of  the  deiaataltooa  made  lij  1  w  ii  nf  Ihr  aiaiii  Junria .  , 
wiiidi  wltleJin  the  ampin.  The  Vandali  w<>n  the  6nl  of  Iha  bartanaM  ■)»* 
invadnd  Spain.  It  waa  one  of  the  riebaat  and  noal  popntana  af  Iha  F  ~  "' 
'le  inhahilanta  had  baan  djalingaiahid  (br  caar  


(had  Mr  cawM,  BM 
liberty  a^nat  the  arma  of  Roma,  with  gnalar  obMlNMr 
lonj^r  coune  of  vean,  than  mf  nation  in  Eunpa,    Bat  ia  aaliialj 
anervatod  bj  thrir  lu^iaotion  to  the  Bomana,  Uat  tb*  Vaadala,  wl 
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hinpiom.  A.  D.  4M,  completed  the  oonquaal  of  it  wilh  Nch  ■■Idiff,  li 
■  ill,  thitnt  hartttriani  itiridnil  it  amnnr  th«m  lij  na»lh<  Irf  1 
occaaianed  by  their  invaBon,  ia  thoa  daactibad  b)  *' 


wilneaa:  "  The barbaiiana  waalod  avarf  thing  wilh  hoalib Owelty.  ItefMlt 
lonco  waa  DO  leaa  daalraclife.  A  draadlU  faoina  rafad,  la  loeh  a  dagna,  tkM 
Ibp  liTinit  wen  conetraiawl  to  <^  en  the  dead  bodiea  of  thair  fallow- iHliiali 
and  all  ihoaa  terrible  plagnaa  deM^alad  U  «Ke  tha  onhappy  kingdoma."  Utfl 
rhrnn.  ap.  ftiblioth.  Patram.      ~  "I.  LuiU>  16^7.    Tha  Qatki 

havinfc  attacked  the  Vandila  mta  a  Mee  war  aaaaid  |  tha 

rnuntry  waa  plundered  bj  bo<  which  had  aarapad  ftoa  Ja- 

atniriion  in  tha  fint  invaaion  B  naw  laid  in  aahaa,  and  tha 

inhabilanti  eipavd  ta  auflbr  wanton  enialtj  of  balhahana 

poiild  intlict.    Idatina  ^Martl  nhumanitv,  ibid.  p.  ISU.  b. 

MM'-.r.r.     A  aimilar aaeahal  >  iagiranhjludonia  Ilin»- 

leiini',  iiiidDlbera]ataHpiini7WTitar»  laid.  Chron.  ap.GnLhiat.GoUi.tiH. 
From  »<|»in  tha  Vandalapa«ador«r  inta  Africa,  A.  U.  418.  AfikawaaiMlA 
to  Lirypt.  tha  moat  farlUa  ef  tha  Boman  laariaaaa.  It  waa  aaa  of  Iha  pma^ 
riaa  of  tha  empira.  and  ia  aUM  by  an  andaat  wriht  tha  aaol  af  Iha  OMip*- 
waalth.    ThoaKhtbaBflV">0>«^Mhf>*Va>Uikndi4tt«4fptjpN«d 
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30,000  fighting  men,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  province  in  Ion  tliui 
two  years.  A  contemporary  author  gives  a  dreadful  account  of  the  havoc  which 
they  made :  ^  They  found  a  province  well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plen^,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  their  destructive  arms  into  ereij 
comer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devastations ;  exterminating  ermrj 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  did  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  ^oit  treei^ 
that  those  to  whom  caves  and  Inaccessible  mountains  had  afforded  a  retreatf 
might  find  no  nourishment  of  any  kind.  Their  hostile  rage  could  not  be  nt* 
tiated,  and  there  was  no  place  exempted  from  the  effects  of  it.  They  tortured 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  force  from  them 
a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  discovered  the  more 
they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmitiee 
of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dirnity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdotal  office,  could  mitigate  Uicir  fury  ;  but  tlie  more  illustrious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The  public  build- 
ings which  resisted  tlie  violence  of  the  flames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any 
fortified  place,  wliich  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  left  their 
bodies  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it.^'  Victor  Vitensis  de  persccutione  Africona,  ap.  Bibi.  Patrum, 
vol.  viii.  p.  666.  St.  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  description  of  their  crucltie«» 
Opera,  vol.  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — About  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  Bclisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Pro- 
copius,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  devastation  which  that  war  oc- 
casioned.* ^  Africa,*^  says  he,  *^  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might 
travel  several  days  in  ii  without  meeting  one  man  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  millions  of  persons  perished!  Proc 
Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  315. — 1  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamities  of  this  province,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  contempo- 
rary authors,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms  their 
testimony.  Many  of  the  most  fiourinhing  and  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  filled,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  point  out  where 
they  wore  situated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
Dtill  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated  ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
hie  barbarous  Latin,  called  Speciositas  totius  Urrtr.  flortnii*^  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Hum  deaolated 
the  remainder.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  the  fiercest  and  meet 
formidable.  Ammianus  Marcellmus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policy  and  mamiere ; 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and 
Heveral  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savages  in  North  America. 
Their  passion  for  war  was  extreme.  *^  As  in  polished  societies^'  says  Am- 
mianus, ^^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  dangers. 
He  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of  dis- 
ease are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmost  exaltation,  of  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  hands  to 
the  trappings  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Marc.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  4T7.  edit.  GronoT. 
Lugd.  1693. — Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  centiiiy; 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  effects  of  barhenMS 
rage,  wore  astonished  at  the  croelty  of  their  devastations.  Thrace,  Pannmiia, 
and  Illyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had 
at  first  no  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  tlicy  made  only  inroads  of  short  con- 
Vinuance  into  tne  empire,  but  these  were  frequent,  and  Procopius  computes 
that  in  each  of  tliese,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perishsd« 
or  wore  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  toL  L  316b 
Thiace,  the  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  wta  OOA- 
▼orted  into  a  desert,  and,  when  Priscus  acoomptnied  the  aabassadon  mbI  to 
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Attila,  Uicre  were  no  inhabiUnU  in  »omm  of  the  ciUm  bat  a  few  mieerabla  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  shelter  amonj;  the  mini  of  the  charchea;  and  the  fields 
wen?  cuvrred  witJi  the  honvii  of  thoKc  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  Priaciu 
ap.  Uyi.  Script,  vol.  i.  *34.  Attila  became  kinj;  of  the  Huna,  A.  1>.  4:M.  He  ih 
one  of  the  )^'atetit  and  rnont  enterprising  conquerors  mentioned  in  history.  He 
ex*. ended  his  f*mpire  over  all  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral naiiicH  of  feirythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world. 
While  he  was  carr^iii^  un  his  wars  aifainst  the  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the 
Korii.-iii  t'liipire  undiT  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  extorted  enormous  subhi- 
diex  fpMii  thf  tiiiiid  and  etfcniinato  nionarchs  who  governed  it.  In  the  year 
•I'll,  he  i-ntcred  (iuul,  at  the  head  of  an  arfuy  composed  of  all  the  various 
iiittioiiN  which  lie  had  suhdurd.  Jt  was  more  numeroiu  than  any  with  whicii 
the  IturhariaiiN  had  hitherto  invaded  the  tanpire.  The  devastations  which  he 
<  oiiiinitled  were  horrible;  not  only  Uie  open  country,  but  the  most  flourialiing 
nticH,  >\er(^  debolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  his  devastations  are  de- 
srrilM'd  by  Sslvianus  do  Gul>cmat.  Dei,  edit.  Baluz.  i'ar.  lO&J.  p.  139,  &c.  and 
by  ldatill^,  ubi  su[»ru,  p.  I'iJS.  Actius  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  thst  country 
by  till*  famous  battle  of  fhalons,  in  which,  (if  wo  may  believe  the  historians 
iiV  that  a<:r)  thn'e  hundred  thousand  persons  perislicd.  ]dat.  Ibid.  Jornandes 
ilr  Ki'liiiN  (teliciM.  ap.  Carot.  Hist.  Gothr.  p.  671.  Auist.  16lj6.  But  the  next 
}iMr  he  rl■'^ulvl■d  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
waited  it  witii  rai;c,  iiitlaiiied  by  the  M'n^e  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
HUtrerid  by  the  Jiuns,  exceeded  all  Uie  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians had  brouf^ht  ui>on  it.  Conringius  has  collected  heveral  passai;es  from 
the  anritiit  hirttorians,  which  prove  tliat  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Vnmi.iU  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Khine,  were 
no  1*  ss  I  ruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Kxercitatio  de  urbibus  Germania', 
Ojiira,  \(il.  i.  AU^i.  it  is  endlcfis,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  tlicse  destroyers  of 
mankind  liintu^h  ho  many  srene*  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  tlio  havoc 
uJii*  li  th>-y  iiiaile  of  the  human  f<{>ecie!«. 

I  tilt  thf  .state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been,  during  several  ages  alVr 
the  li.irbarou.-i  nations  settled  in  it,  is  the  nii>st  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
\\  eli  a>  extent  of  their  devastationn.  Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
tn  «  N  aiii]  NhruliH  sprin;;  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
form  !.iri:e  (orcMts ;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
oth«r  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy,  which 
till-  K'inians  rctnlenMl  tlii>  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the 
hiirhr^t  jiirrh.  ]{nt  ho  etlectually  did  tlie  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
all  I  hi:  etferts  of  Roman  industry  and  culti\*ation,  that  in  the  eupfath  century  a 
ciin-^iihraMe  part  of  Italy  ap|»ear!«  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  and 
inarxhes  of  great  extent.  Muratori  enters  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
Httiiation  and  limits  of  several  of  these ;  and  proves  by  the  most  authentic 
eviili'iM  e,  that  };reat  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  tJie  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  ander  water.  Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  tlie  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
distrirtri  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
prevnt  an'  hi;rhly  cultivated.  Muratori  Antiquitates  Italice  medii  eri,  dissert. 
XXI.  v.  ii.  p.  141-1.  1-).),  kc.  A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  tho 
t-ity  of  Mndena,  by  an  author  of  the  tenth  ccntnry.  Murat.  Script.  Kerum 
fialir.  vol.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  691.  The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
r.uro)ii>  scrum  to  have  been  the  same.  In  many  of  the  most  early  charters 
no^i  I'xtant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  fiersons.  are  dia- 
tiii'iiiituhed  into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  smh  as  were  eremi^ 
di>«i!ati\  In  many  iiifttances,  lands  are  granted  to  persons  lic^ause  they  had 
t.ikrn  theiii  from  tlie  desert,  ab  rrrtfio,  and  had  cultivated  and  planted  them 
uiih  tiihabitants.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  putihshid  by 
lit  k.'iart  df  Keiius  Krancia*  (>rien talis,  vol.  ii.  p.  86-1,  and  trom  many  chart •>rs 
of  111-*  j'lnMTsnors  qtioted  by  Du  Cange.  toc.  errmia. — Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
pert  \  in  I  md  can  Im>  thus  acquired,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  country  nmst  lie  ex- 
trem<'ly  df solute  irid  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  in  America  obtained 
|ln>s«•^sinI|  ,t\'  land  br  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  clear  and  cultivate  a 
field,  was  rcco jnisefl  as  tiM  proprietef.    ilia  industry  mnritod  such  a  net 
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penie.  Th«  granU  in  the  charteri  which  J  have  mentioned  flow  from  a  nmilsr 
principle,  and  there  must  have  been  Bome  reeemblance  in  the  state  of  th* 
countries. 

Muratori  adds,  that  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Italy  waa  greatly 
infested  with  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  ;  another  mark  of  its  being  destitata 
of  inhabitants.  Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Thus  Italy,  the  pnde  of  Clw 
ancient  world  for  its  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the  atata  of  a 
country  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible,  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of  the  daTastationa, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  barbarous  tribes,  in 
making  their  settlements,  did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  inhabitants; 
others  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  witli  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  conquerors,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  treated  most  mildly.  The  facts  which  I  liavo  produced  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile  invasions 
of  the  northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greater 
than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  [6].  Page  12. 

I  HAVE  observed.  Note  [2.]  that  our  only  certain  information  concemiiig  tbe 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  bo  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Happily  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  <ne 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most  capable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describ- 
ing them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Cesar  and 
T.Lcitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans  in  a  few  chapters  of  tiie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  that  subject.  These  are  the 
most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Europe.     From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  state  uf  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  of  the  rudest 
and  most  simple  form.  They  yubsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage. 
Coes.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.  They  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  mijJi« 
cheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  c.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  14,  15.  23.  The  Goths  were  equally  negligent  of 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Society  was  in  the 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch 
a  plough.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.  The  same  manners  took  plaoe 
among  the  Alans;  ibid.  p.  477.  AVhile  society  remains  in  this  simple  state, men 
by  uniting  togetlier  scarcely  relinquish  any  portion  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  wo  are  informed,  2.  That  the  authority  of  civil  government 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  times  of  peace  thej  had 
no  common  or  flxed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  every  district  dispensed 
justice  and  accommodated  differences,  Ccs.  ibid.  c.  23.  Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisti^d  rather  in  the  privilege 
of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of  small  consequence 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  affairs  of  importance  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Tacit,  c.  7.  11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  common 
concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society  ;  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.  3.  E^'eiy  in- 
dividual among  the  ancient  Gennans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed  ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority. 
^  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  following  him ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  consideied 
as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  as  infamous."  Cbs.  ibid,  c  & 
Tadtiis  plainly  points  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  lecma  mora 
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T^it.  e.  1 1.  A.  A*  BTaiy  indiriilual  w>*  lo  indcpandeiiti  uid  nuUt  in  as 
gnat  >  d»|;rf«  <>f  liii  an-n  •utiona,  it  booxna  of  ca(uui|U(u<;a,  th*  ptM  o!iJ«Cl 
of  ereij  pmnn  Kiiioapc  tha  Uonuuw,  *ko  uuied  al  beiOK  '  Uwlri,  to  (tia  td- 
herentt  ilhI  iiurh  ihvni  lo  hU  p*non  and  uiU>i<wl.  Thno  adbaTaiil*  Cnw 
ealli  ^mi-.>ri,  and  Cfimifi.  i.  a.  rauinir*  oi  olienl*  i  TkiIiu.  C'Miifai,  oi  eoa- 
panioni.  I'lio  chii-f  diiliticlian  uid  powu  of  ttw  laadcn  comuUd  in  boiog 
altended  liy  <i  minisroiu  h>.nd  of  cboHiijrouUi.  Thu  w«*  theu  piidc  U  wall 
at  ornamt  n'  Jtmnj;  pnano  and  ihair  doiaoca  io  wai.  Tlia  l«ad*n  ninad  or 
pre«erv«d  ili"  r':iviiiir  nt  UivM  nlainnn  tij  iirimdU  uf  anuoiu  anil  of  hunaa; 
or  by  th<  |:r.>i.i»  xhougb  >tii'l«eaul  huapiLalilj'  milti  wUiek  lb«*  anlarUiuad 
Ihflm.  Tinii.  '-.  H,  I.V.  fi.  AnoUwi  nonaaijuonco  of  tlia  panonal  litwrty  ui4 
indepcndeiii  r-  wlnrlt  iho  Germaaa  rataiiiml,  Bran  alW  thajr  united  io  ■odiclf, 
waa  Iheir  i  ir>'<iin>criliinK  Ibaciiininal  jofiadicLlQii  of  Uia  nlafiitrate  irithm  *vrj 
nirron-  Ix^m..  niiil  IJirir  D'll  ooljr  cluoiiiif  but  aacrcuuni;  alinuil  all  tha  n|>liU 
of  privBts  II  iniiinuiit  and  ravan;*.  Tiiut  riia|ri*lnlai  ItM  nul  tha  piiwar  xillier 
of   impriiipinn;   at   nt  infliclin))    any   oorporal    punuhmaDt   on    a   frea    man. 

£t«i  murdRf  uu  compenulad  bf  pajing  a  oarteia  nuiobar  of  ealtla.  Taotl. 
c.  SI.  A  pari  of  Iho  line  want  to  the  king,  or  atale,  a  part  la  llie  peraoo  wbo 
had  been  injured,  or  to  Ilia  kindred.     Ibid.  c.  1-2. 

Thow  particulara  concerning  the  iiutituliona  and  manDan  of  the  Qemana, 
Ihougli  n-ll  known  to  evarj  peraoii  oonveraant  m  ancient  litonlare,  I  hare 
thought  proper  Io  arrao^  in  Ihia  ar4ar,  and  to  laj  before  auch  of  my  raaden  aa 
■na^  bt  Ima  soquainled  with  theae  facta,  both  bacauN  ihe;  confirm  the  account 
which  1  have  gtrca  of  tho  alate  of  ttw  barbaniui  nation*,  and  beoauaa  tboj  lend 
to  iJluitrale  all  tlie  obaorratioaa  I  ahall  hare  occaaion  to  maka  caDaaming  the 
Tanoua  chaDitni  iii  their  tEOIemmant  and  cualoioa.  The  lawl  and  cualooiB  in- 
Iriidiic-ed  liy  Ihe  barbaroui  naliona  into  Ihf it  now  aetUcnienUi  are  Ihe  boat  com- 
niPnlary  on  Iho  wnlinK*  of  Cnur  and  Tocitua  ;  and  tboir  obaemliODa  are  lbs 
bnl  kev  lo  a  pocfecl  knowledge  of  Itwae  lawa  and  ciiatoiiw. 

UnecircuinRtance,  with  reaped  to  the  teaUmony  of  '    i  -f  ..ti.|  Ta-.tiw,  mn- 


raannera  more  than  a  hundred  yttn  befo™  Tacilua 

,'  -..1   111*  traatiaa  De 

.Monbii-  Gcmiaiiorum.     A  hundrad  ycara  make  a  cm.- 

iM>i.|..  period  in  the 

pnignBi  of  national  minnera,  eapecially  if,  during  Ih  .'  d 

iiii  ,  Ihu»  ueD«le  who 

are  rudo  and  unpolLhed  have  had  much  communic  u  ..i 

.  .  .Ill  n.or.  civdKed 

,1,1.  r.o^t»  with  the 

Romana  be^tn  when  Ceaar  croaaed  Ihe  Rhine,  and  .-.,.., 

...1  KraaUrduriog 

the  intonal  hetween  that  event  and  Iho  time  when    1  . 

<V«ar  di^arnlH-.,  were  leae  improved  Ihan  thoae  of  Iho 

1 

by  Tacilua.     Ik-aidca  Ihia.  it  ia  remarkable  that  there 

ence  in  Ihe  aUi-  of  MM-idy  amone  Ihe  different  tnbei 

onrx  were  •;  much  improved,  that  Ihoy  began  lo  be 

Th.-  f.-uni  Kpro  -■>  barliaroiia,  Dmi  il  i>  wonderful  he 

'-  »jb. 

ancccuivu  slti-ratioii"  •"  Uw  iiu'ituimiia,  liijn'llmt  "•I'U  Uii'  urutlml  [irogmaa  nl 
rafineiiipnt.  have  iryulf  an  anUr*  tliange  la  Itia  minnuia  uf  Oik  Tariou*  paopla 
who  cani|UFrrd  tb*  Rntnan  •mpira.  than  ia  alilt  one  rwa  of  mm  ni-arly  lo  tha 
aanie  puliliral  aitiialion  with  theirs,  when  they  Anrt  arlUed  in  llieir  new  taa- 
qurai.i  I  uiraa  Iha  iiri»ui  lidiM  and  satinni  nf  Hva(ra  in  Nnrlh  America. 
It  I  :in^|.ii  iIk'h  I>^  inffiiirrrA  riilipr  ai  a  diffr**ainii.  or  a'  an  iniprnnet  mdul- 
grn. ..  .,)' runoaitv  I"  inquire  >•  briber  tbia  umilanly  in  Ihcir  |Hilalaal  aUle  hae 
oc.anciiied  any  n-tiniblance  helwean  tkaiT  charaelsr  aoJ  nttnaan.  U  iba 
likriK'W  lumi  out  to  he  ■liiklns.  it  >>  ■  alron^f  ptoat  thai  a  Jntl  aecMMl  hbt 
bn-n  L'lvi-n  of  lh<i  anunnt  inhalnlanta  ••(  tuiope,  UuB  the  linlmiuriji  area  at 
Ca-«r..r  T.w.lu^ 

I.  'I'h.<   Amoiicana  toliaiat  liiMj  b|  )iaiitiB|  and  tubiag.    S«a«  UW 
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neglect  agriaulturo  ontireljr,  Among  ihow  who  callj Tate  lome  iinaJl  spot  DMf 
Ihcit  huti^  that,  together  with  all  works  of  labour,  i<  perfanued  bj  tha  womoi. 
P.  ChurlcToii  Jourunl  Hisloriquo  d'un  Voyage  de  rAm*riijue,  41o.  Pu-.  1174. 
p.  334.  la  auch  a  etale  of  aociotj,  the  common  wanti  of  men  being  few,  and 
their  mutual  dopendeecB  upon  eacb  other  small,  iheir  unioii  u  eiUemelj  im- 
perfevt  aad  feuble,  and  they  continue  lo  enjojr  Iheir  nalural  libcrlj  almost  uo- 
impBircd.  It  ii  the  fint  idea  of  an  American,  that  ewcj  man  ii  bom  five  and 
indcpendenl,  and  that  no  power  on  esrtli  hath  any  right  lo  diminish  orciicuni- 
Rcribe  hii  natural  liberty.  Then  ii  hardly  ouy  appe&rance  of  ■ubordination 
either  in  civil  or  doniostic  govemmant.  Every  uno  does  what  he  pleaaaa.  A 
father  and  mother  live  with  thi-ir  children,  lilie  peraona  whom  chanoe  hoa 
broiighl  logelher,  and  whom  na  common  bond  uuitoa.  Their  manner  of  edu- 
culing  their  childion  ia  auilablo  to  thi*  pr]nciple.  They  never  chacllae  or  puniiih 
them,  oven  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  yoara,  they  continue  la 
he  entirely  maatera  of  their  own  actloni,  and  aoeia  not  to  be  conadoiu  of  being 

roiponaible  far  an;r  P'^'*  °^  fi<^>^  conduct.     Id.  p.  273,  ST3. 3.  The  powar 

of  their  civil  magiitratea  ia  eitremely  limited.  Among  moat  of  their  tribea, 
the  akchem  or  chiaf  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  ia  chosen  to  aanal  him, 
without  whoae  advice  he  dBtunninca  no  ailiur  of  importance.  The  ■achema 
neither  poaseae  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  aulhorily.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.    The  obedience  of  ihoii  people  ia  ajtogethur 

voluntary.     Ibid.  p.  i&O.  26>t. 3,   The  aavagei  of  America  engage  in   their 

raililo^  ontcrpriaes,  not  IVoni  oonitraint,  but  choice.  When  war  ia  teaoltedi 
a.  chief  arises,  and  oUbra  himself  ta  be  the  leader.     Such  oa  are  willing  (fat 


impol  no  person}  atand  up  one  after  another,  and  sing  theii  war  •■ 
uui  It,  after  this,  any  of  these  should  retiise  to  lollow  the  leader  to  whom  I 
nave  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  ho  would  be  conaidcred  as  IM 


Id.  p.  SIT,  a  IB.  1.  Such  OJ  engage  lo  fallow  asjr 

leader,  expect  to  be  trealtrd  b;  him  with  groat  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  ta 

obliged  lo  moke  them  presents  of  coanidcruble  value.    Id.  p.  918. 5.  Anumg 

Ilia  Americana,  the  msgistratB  has  ecarcely  any  criminal  juriediction.  Ibid.  p. 
872.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  lajnily  offended  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  plvaie  on  the  peracn  who  was  llie  author  of  iL  IM, 
"■     "'    ■  "     ""'        ■  '-  ■      ofveng '■       ■       ■• 


pel 
Ibi 


p.  374.  Theirresentment  and  derire  of  vengeance  ore  elceasive  and  implaeahU. 
Time  can  neither  citinguiih  nor  abate  it.  Jt  i>  the  chief  inheritsnce  parasU.  4 
leave  to  their  children  ;  it  ia  tranamittcd  from  generation  to  generatiao,  until  an  ' 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimea,  however,  Iht 
offended  party  ia  appeased.  A  comiienBBtion  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  bw 
been  commilled.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it  |  and  it  oonaisU  most 
coiDmanlv  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  plkc*  of  llM 
who  WB)>  murdered,  ataumes  hia  name,  and  is  adopted  into  hia  &mily. 
,  374.  The  rcsembtance  holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  ia  anfficimr 
for  mj  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  aimilarity  otthoae  great  features  which  , 
dtstiDguish  and  characteriie  both  people.  Bochart,  and  other  philolotisti  of 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  ta  tOM 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  iligfalest  f- 
pearance  of  resemblance,  to  (iod  on  affinity  between  nations  &r  removed  from 
each  other,  and  lo  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same  nnreatota. 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amuing  similarity,  lo  pronaance 
with  confidence,  "  Tliotthe  Oermana  and  Americans  mual  be  the  same  people.^ 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  "  That  the  chonMWri  of  t 
nations  depend  on  the  slate  of  socioly  in  which  Ihcy  live,  and  on  the  poUticd 
institutions  cstatiliabod  among  tliem  ;  and  thai  tlie  human  mind,  whenever  It  1* 
placed  in  tho  aamo  silualion,  will,  in  ag«B  the  most  distant,  and  in  cotmtiiM 
Ihe  most  remote,  assume  the  some  form,  and  bo  dlilinguishod  by  the  aania 
manners." 

I  have  pushed  the  comporiiion  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  far* 
Iher  than  was  nceessary  for  Ihe  itluslralion  of  my  aubject.  I  do  not  pmtcnd 
Ihat  the  elate  of  society  in  the  two  eottntries  was  perfectly  similar  in  -•-" 

respect.     Many  of  the  German  tribes  wore  more  civiliied  Uian  the  Amt 

Some  of  them  wore  not  unacquaiuLed  willi  agriculture ;  almost  oU  of  then    i 
Lad  flodu  of  tooie  cftttk,  and  dcpDti4ed  upon  Uiem  fur  the  chief  part  of  (ttsir  1 
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•abtfittonce.  Mont  of  Uie  American  XrihcM  BuWwi  by  bunting,  and  are  in  a 
rudor  and  more  bimplo  Htatc  than  the  ancient  Germani.  The  reaeniblaiice, 
however,  between  ttieir  condition,  in  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  hiatory 
aflbrds  an  opportunity  of  observing  l>etwocn  any  two  races  of  unciviiixed  peo* 
plo,  and  tiii«  has  produced  a  turpritiiig  similarity  of  manners. 

Note  [7].  Pace  12. 

Tub  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  anny.  The  king  himself  bad 
no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc 
cunt  lu  the  hintory  of  the  Franks.  The  anny  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
Frencli  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  o&\  among  other  sacred 
utensil.s,  a  vahv  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  C.'loviu,  lK:bceching  him  to  restore  tlic  vase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed 
in  llto  liiicrcd  KcrviiTh  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the 
deputicH  to  follow  him  to  Soisnons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  tliat 
jilaco,  and  promiited,  that  if  the  lot  should  give  him  tlie  disposal  of  tlie  vatte, 
he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all 
tho  booty  wus  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  tlio  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en- 
treated, tliat  before  making  the  division,  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over 
and  ai>ovc  his  Hhare.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  tho  king,  and  to  comply 
with  Ills  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lil\ed  up  his  battle-axe,  and 
htriking  the  vum^  with  the  utiuoKt  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  You 
shall  rei'eive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  tlie  lot  gives  you  a  right.**  Gre- 
gor.  Turuii.  llihtor.  Francorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  tH.  p.  70.  Par.  ItilO. 

Note  [B].  Page  13. 

TiiK  hintory  of  tlie  establishment  and  progress  of  the  feudal  system  is  an 
interestin;;  olij«'<:t  to  all  the  nations  of  Kuro{ie.  In  some  countries,  their  juris* 
prudeiM-u  and  laws  arc  still  in  a  great  mcaxure  feudal,  lu  others,  many  forms 
and  praclK  CH  chtablislied  by  cuntom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  witliout  attend mg  to  the  ideas 
p<H'uliar  t«)  it.  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputatiim  for  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  HtiU  many  parts  of  it  are 
obiKure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  prrcivion,  the  progress  and  variation 
of  ideas  concerning  proi>erty  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attenii't  to  point  out  tJic  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
ctfectM  which  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  >ucc<'i<kive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Koman  enij>in>. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countriM,  their 
property  in  land  w  as  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
poifsessioiiii.  At\er  feeding  tlieir  fli>cks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  speciee 
('f  property,  l»roui;ht  under  any  positive  or  formal  oblisratioi.  to  serve  the  com- 
munit}  ;  all  their  scr>'ices  were  purely  voluntary.  HvA^ry  individual  was  al 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  tollowed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment, 
not  from  a  M:n.'>e  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  Note  [h].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bear:*  any  reKcinldance  to  a  leudal  tenure,  or  to  tiie  subordination  and 
uiilitarv  h  rvire  whi<'}i  tlie  feudal  system  iutro<iuced. 

II.  I'pon  settling  in  the  countries  which  tliey  had  subdued,  the  victorious 
troopM  (li\  ided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
he  seized  .it  the  reroiiipenso  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
1  wn  9<uurd.  lie  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  proi>erty.  He  en- 
joyed it  tliiring  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  bt'came  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  ^aInc  time  allodia^  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  ho  was  bound 
to  do  hoinacre  and  perform  service.  But  as  theee  new  proprietors  were  in  •ome 
ddni^er  (a«  has  been  observed  in  tho  text)  of  being  djfUirbed  by  tho 
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of  the  uieient  iahabiUnls,  and  ui  Blill  greB.lei'  danger  of  being  stUckc4  bjr  ■ 
oeiiiTe  caloDiei  of  barbnriimi  u  fierce  and  rsp&ciaus  a»  LhHitiielvea,  thcj  i 
the  ncceuity  of  coming  under  obligation*  to  defend  the  community,  mora 
plicit  Ibui  thoee  lo  which  Ihej  bad  been  lubjerl  in  their  uriginal  habitation!. 
On  thii  account,  inunodiatoly  upon  their  liiing  in  their  new  Mttlement*,  •tu; 
&eGnian  became  bound  )o  take  arma  in  defence  of  the  cammuiiily,  and,  if  lu 
refuiwd  or  HKglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  conEiderable  penalty.  1  do  not 
mean  that  any  coulrscl  of  tfaie  hind  HU  fonuaily  concluded,  or  mulu^j  nli- 
fiod  by  any  legal  lolemnity.  It  was  eitabliehed  by  (ACJt  conDcnL,  like  the  other 
compacts  which  hold  «acioty  togclher.  Tbeii  mutual  eecuiity  and  praaerralieM 
made  il  the  inteceat  of  oIJ  to  reuojfniae  it«  autliorily,  and  to  enforce  the  obatr- 
valiou  of  it.  We  can  trace  back  this  new  obligation  ou  tlie  proprietor*  of  land 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  hwtorj  of  the  Fnnka.  Cliilporic,  who  began  hia 
reign  A.  D.  b6i,  exacted  a  line,  bannoi  Juiiil  trigir  &oni  ccitain  pen 
had  rel'uMd  lo  aocompon)'  him  in  an  expedition.  Uregor.  Tuioo.  lib. 
p.  211.  Childebert,  who  began  hix  reign  A.  U.  576,  proceeded  in  t 
manner  against  other*  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.  Id.  Ub.  i 
p.  343.  Such  a  line  cuuld  not  have>biien  exacted  while  property 
Us  first  elate,  and  military  aervice  was  entirely  voluntary.  ChaTlefuapM 
darned,  that  every  freeman  who  potaeneed  five  manii,  t.  e,  eiily  acna  of  land 
in  property,  obooid  march  in  porion  against  tiie  enemy.  CapiLuL  A.  D.  HOT. 
Louie  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  landa  to  certain  Sponiarda,  who  Bed 
front  the  Sacooene,  and  allowed  them  lo  settle  in  hi*  territotieg,  on  oandilioa 
tlial  they  ebould  lerro  in  the  army  like  atlier  frtrmm.  Capilul.  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  posaeBied  in  propcrlg,  wbicL  i*  mentioned  in  the  law  of  ChallemanSi 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  elyle  of  that  age,  alludial  land  ;  ahit* 
and  prapritlai,  alodtun  and  propriuni  being  word*  perftclly  synonyiuods.  Do 
Cange,  toco  Alodii.  The  cleareit  proof  of  thu  di*tinclian  belvoen  allodliJ  and 
beneficiary  pouesaion,  ia  contained  in  two  charters  publiilind  by  Muralufi,  by 
which  it  appears,  thai  a  person  mig^hl  possess  one  part  of  his  cetate  ■■  »UudiaI, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  otiier  e*  a  botijirium.  of  which  ht 
had  only  the  uaufruci,  the  properly  returning  lo  Ihn  superior  lord  on  lu 
demise.  Antiq.  Jlol.  inedii  levi,  vol.  i,  p.  5.5(1,  Sfiq.  The  same  dislineUou  U 
pointed  oat  in  ■  Capituiure  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  Bli.  edit.  Balua.  vol.  i, 
p.  491.  Count  Evcmrd,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Uebonnuie,  ii 
tbe  curious  testament,  by  which  he  diapoaes  of  bis  vast  ealale  among  Ilia  chil- 
dren, iJiaiinguisheB  between  what  he  poasoased  pnpnelaltt  and  what  he  held 
ben^io;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  pari  was  allodial,  A.  D.  t 
Mirou  Opera  Dijilomalica,  Lovan.  1T'J3.  vol.  i.  p.  Ifl. 

In  the  nme  manner  Liber  fitmo  is  commonly  opposed  to  Fatna  or 
the  former  denote*  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  aupericr. 
Theae./ree  men  wem  under  bji  obligation  lo  serve  the  slate  ;  and  Ihia  duly  wa* 
con*idered  oa  so  Birred,  that  (reemen  were  pruliiliited  from  enleriiig  into  holy 
order*  unless  they  bad  obtained  tbe  coiiwnt  of  the  sovereign.  The  rvhtafi 
given  for  this  in  Iho  etatulo  i*  romnrkahle,  "  For  we  are  iBfotmed  that  tain< 
do  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  tliat  military  aenriM 
which  they  are  liouitd  to  perform."  Capilul.  lib.  i.  |  114.  If.  upon  being  stun. 
moned  into  the  Reld,  any  Ireemaa  Tofusrd  lo  obey,  a  full  Jlcrtbannum.  i.  C.  ■ 
fine  of  sixty  crowna,  wn*  to  be  eiai^lcd  from  him  according  lo  the  law  of  tbi 
Franks.  Capil.  Car.  Mngn.  ap.  Lej;.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  U.  I  tH.  p.  SJtf.  Thil 
expretsion,  according  to  the  taw  of  the  Franks,  seems  to  Imply,  that  Itoth  tiM 
obiigslion  to  serve,  and  the  penally  on  those  who  diart^rded  it,  vreiw  Coin] 
with  iho  lawi  made  by  the  Frank*  at  their  first  settlement  In  Gaul.  TM* 
was  levied  wilb  aueh  rigour,  "  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  thia  criia* 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  lo  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  stale  until  mil 
time  as  his  labour  ahonid  amount  lo  Ihe  value  of  IheAmtani 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  alill  more  severe', 
poasessing  >uch  on  eiteni  of  properly  as  made  il  iiiLiimbcnt  oD  him  lo  tak* 
tbe  Belli  in  person,  refused  l,i  obey  the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  ilevland 


be  fortciled,  and  he 
Script.  Hal.  vrii.  i.  nni 


]ighl  be  punished  with  banishment.    Hunt. 
111.  Property  in  loud  having  thus  hecome  iixcd,  and  subject  to  mffitMj  Mr> 
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>ice,  another  chan^  was  introduced,  thoujrh  slowly,  and  step  by  stop.  Wo 
learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the  chief  men  anioni;  the  (jrerinans  endeavoured  to 
attach  to  their  |>erson8  and  interests  certain  adherents  whom  he  calls  ComUes, 
These  fou<rht  under  their  standard,  and  tbilowrd  them  in  all  their  enterprises. 
The  sarno  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  now  settlements  and  those 
attached  or  devoted  followers  were  called ^uir/^'i,  antnutiofiet^  homt/irM  in  trusie 
Dominua^  leud^j.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  Comes  was  deemed 
honotirahlc  :  De  Mori  I),  (vcriii.  c.  1  J.  The  composition,  which  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  must  judj^e  of  Uie  rank  and  condition  of  pontons  in  the  middle 
a^cs,  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  tnute  Dominica^  was  triple  to  that  paid  for 
Uiu  murdur  of  a  frvcman.  Leg.  Salicor.  Tit.  -14.  4  1,  2.  While  the  Germans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  favour  of  tiirse  C'omiteH,  hy 
prcMontH  of  arms  and  horM*N.  and  Uy  hoMpitality.  Hce  Note  VI.  As  long  as 
tlioy  hdd  no  fixed  property  in  land,  tliuse  were  the  only  gitts  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers  desired.  Hut  upon  thi'ir 
setthii;;  in  the  countries  uhn-h  they  conquered,  and  wiien  the  value  of  prop.*rty 
caino  to  bo  understood  among  tliem,  iuHtcad  of  thoMe  hlight  prcMMits,  the  kings 
and  cliietXains  b<>towed  a  more  Hubntantial  reiompeiihe  in  land  on  their  udhi;- 
rents.  TliCM?  grants  were  called  b^nrjicia^  berauiie  they  were  gratuitous  d^na- 
tions  ;  and  hotiom^  becauHe  they  were  regardtnl  as  marks  of  duttimtiun.  What 
were  the  services  originally  exacted  in  return  for  these  btnijicia  cannot  Im-  de- 
temiinud  with  absolute  precision;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  poiscMions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  tiiey  were  not,  at  onee, 
subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  As  tlio  great  object  of  a  feudal  VAMial  was  to  ob- 
tain prottu'tion,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  c<mMMited  to  l»e<'ome  vassals  of 
any  powertul  leader,  they  continued  to  r-taiii  as  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  wah  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  cIioho  to  hold,  was  called  homuf^ium  planum, 
and  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  ohiigatioii  either 
of  militiry  service,  or  attendancu  in  the  courts  of  their  bU|MTior.  Of  this 
honuiziuin  pin mun  nomc  traces^  though  obi»cure,  may  still  l>c  di!M*oven*d.  Brus- 
sel,  toin.  1.  p.  <)7.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  1).  I>.  De  Vic  and 
Vai'*olte  hist,  de  Lanqued.  are  a  great  many  which  ihey  call  hnmn^nt.  They 
seem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  lN*t\vecn  the  hom*tiHum  planum  mentioned 
by  Krussel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  compb'te  feud.il  service.  The 
one  [>arty  promises  prot(M:tion,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
engages  to  defend  (lie  p(*rson  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  likew  ise  in 
dct'ending  his  property  as  of\en  as  he  shall  l>e  summoiu  d  t<>  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  oC  XU*"  feudal  f<  rin.;Iities,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  It  udal  M^rvires.  'IMiey  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  bt»tween  equals,  than  the  enga^einent  of  a  vassal  to 
pertorrn  services  to  a  superior  lord.  Prcuves  de  ^Hi^t.  de  Lan*^.  torn.  ii. 
17.).  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  a<'eusti>med  to  therM*,  the  other  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  tlieso 
ben^firia  as  fiefs,  which  originally  subjected  tlio^e  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  L'Ksprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  ]♦).  M.  IWhln'r  de  Mably  cont(>nds 
that  huch  as  held  these  were  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  thaii  what 
was  uu'umbent  on  every  freeman.  Observ;itioiis  sur  rihstoire  de  France,  i. 
3o6.  But,  upon  comparing  their  proofs  and  nMsoniniys  and  conje<-tun»s,  it 
seems  to  l)c  evident,  that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  l^s  allodial  pro- 
perty, was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty.no  goo*!  reason 
ran  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  brn^Hrin^  if  they  did  not  subj<M*t  such  as 
received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  kin?  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  panH^lling  it  out,  he  might 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  which  he  had  fonnerly  no  title?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  **  That  as  allodial  property  subjected  those  wh»  pos- 
sess4>d  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  brnejicia  subjected  such  as  held  them  tf> 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  from  whom  they  received  Xhenrn  lands.*' 
These  brryfitia  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  eircumstanee 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
innumerable  proofs  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produred  in  L*£iprit  des 
Loix.  L  ^jo.,  c.  19.  Mid  bj  Du  Cange,  yoc.  Btn^ficium  ei/eudum. 
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IV.  But  tho  possession  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state.  A 
)>rccariou8  tenure  during  pleasure  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  as  hM 
lands,  and  by  various  means  they  gradually  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
benefices  during  life.  Feudor.  lib.  tit.  i.  Du  Cange  produces  several  quotatione 
from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this ;  Glos.  voc.  Benefidumm 
After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  benefieia  hereditarjf 
first  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  Du  Cango,  voc.  Benejicium. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of  these  changee  took 
place.     M.  TAb.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martd 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  benefieia  for  life ;  Observat.  torn.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  Debonnairc  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
them  hereditary,  is  evident  from  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  Id.  429. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  860, 
by  which  it  appears  that  ho  still  continued  to  grant  some  bcwjicia  only  during 
lite.     De  He  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  353.     In  the  year  B89,  Odo  king  of  Franee 
grajitcd  lands  to  llicabodo,  fideli  suo,  jure  beneficiario  et  fructuario,  during  his 
own  life  ;  and  if  ho  should  die,  and  a  son  were  born  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  sun.     Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  556.     This  was  u 
intermediate  step  between  ficfs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  per- 
petuity.    While  bnujicia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  were  held  only 
during  pleasure,  ho  who  granted  tliem  not  only  exercised  the  dominium  or  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vaflsal  only 
the  iLmfnict. — iJut  under  the  latter  form,  when  tlicy  became  hereditary,  altliougn 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  bcjiejirlum  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  superior  lords,  end 
lodged  in  those  of  the  vassal.     As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  superiors  as  well  as  vassals, 
tliat  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  faro  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  sala* 
ries  or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  themselves,  were  granted  tad 
held  as  fiefs ;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.     Morice  mem.  pour  scrvir  de  preuves  a  Thist.  de  Ilretagne,  torn.  ii.  78. 
690.     Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.     How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  arc  instances  of  fcudil 
tenures  still  more  singular.     Tho  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  ot  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  tho  cleigy  of  the 
church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  wore  sometimes 
seized  i)y  the  powerful  barons.     In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they 
held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  church,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  property  to  their  sub-vassals.     IJonquet,  n^cueil  des  hist.  vol.  x,  338. 
480.     The  same  sjwrit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hcrcditanr,  led 
the  nobles  to  extort  from  tlicir  sovercijrns  hereditary  grants  of  offices.     Many 
of  tlie  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  tho  kingdoms 
in    Europe ;    and  so  conscious  were   monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  tiiat  on  some  occa- 
sions,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  tliat  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  is 
belonging  to  them  by  horcditiry  right.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xxx.  ]>.  595.     Another  occurs  in  the 
ThcKaur.  aneAiot.  published  i)y  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — Thii  re- 
volution in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govem- 
nieut  ;  tlie  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degn-o  of  power,  depressed  tlic  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  ]>rivili*g«>s  of  the  p(;opIc.     It  is  on  account  of 
this  r.onn«M;tion,  that  it  b(>t-oniPs  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  tin 
progress  of  feudal  i)roperty  ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  stato  property  wts 
at  any  particular  period,  Me  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  o^ree 
of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  by  the  nobility  at  that  juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  with  rrspect  to  the  cnang(>s  which  prcpcrty  under- 
went, deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  ftflh  and  sixth  c^^nturios,  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  bocomo  almost  cntirclj  feudal  hy  tho  U^i^iiiniii};  of  the  tcnlli  contury.  Th« 
foniier  Np«;cirH  of  prop<rrty  iiei^iiifi  to  bo  «o  iriiich  livlli'r  and  more  dcbirablu  than 
the  latter,  that  Niich  a  chantro  app«-ani  mirprii'iiif;.  CKp«M:ially  when  wo  are  iu- 
fornioil  that  allodial  proi>erty  wan  trutiueiitly  <'oii\frtt'd  into  feudal,  by  a  voluu* 
t&ry  dired  of  the  pOHsi'HMor.  The  mot:veM  which  drtomiined  them  to  a  ehoice  no 
repiiLrn.int  to  the  ideaji  of  modern  times  com-ernini:  pri>{N-rty,  have  been  inveM- 
ti^atird  and  explained  by  M.  do  M<intest}uieu,  with  hm  u>ual  diH.'crnnn-nt  and 
areiirar'y,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  \i.  The  most  r(»n?'iderable  n*  that  of  whirh  wo  have  a  hint 
in  LamlM^rtufl  ArdrnNiK,  an  anrituit  wntrr  quotud  by  Du  ( 'an;;e,  vih l*  .-//w/ts.  In 
those  tinM'Hof  anarrhy  and  diMorder  whicii  beeaine  neiieral  in  l-)uri»|»e  attrr  thu 
death  of  ( 'hjirli'ma^ne,  when  thero  uaM  scarcely  any  union  amon<;  the  ditfcrrnt 
inenilHTMof  ttie  eoniniunity.and  individiiaU  nt're  expoM^d^nin^lif  and  undi-friided 
by  irovcrniiient,  to  rapine  and  oDprrM«ion,  it  be<.unio  iit-t  cKKary  fur  every  man 
to  have  a  powerful  pri>teetor,  uiiuer  whost>  banner  ho  lui^bt  ran;<i!  InniM'lf,  and 
obtain  M>furity  ui;aui>t  enemi*'M  whom  hinjly  ho  vnuld  not  o\t\H>ttii.  For  thin 
reason  )u'  rrlinqiii  brd  Win  allodial  indi'peiuli  n<'v,  and  snSji'i-ted  liinisclf  to  thu 
feudal  NiTvices,  that  he  iiii^ht  find  hati'ty  uiiiit- r  the  patronage  of  ^oine  rcsjMTt.i- 
blo  suprrior.  In  noiiio  purtM  of  Kiiro|>c.  tiii't  ehani;^'  fioiu  allotiial  to  tiudnl 
property  IxTamt*  ho  |;en('ral,  that  he  wh<i  p•>^^••^^«  d  land  ha<l  no  lon^t-r  any 
liJH'rty  of  choire  l«'t\.  He  wan  ol>li(rvii  ti>  re^-o;rnii>f  aoiik*  lu-^c  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.  ThuA  Jteaumanoir  iiitornifi  un,  that  in  the  eounticN  of  <'li'rmont 
and  fU'auvoi^  if  tht*  lord  or  count  diKcovered  any  land^  v^iliuii  his  juriM^K-tiou, 
for  wliioh  no  herviro  waM  performed,  and  whieh  paid  to  him  no  taxi-M  or  (-u.-%- 
to:ii».  h«'  ini{;ht  ^l^tantIy  seize  it  aH  hi*  own  ;  for,  says  h«*,  no  man  ran  hold 
allotiial  jifopcrty.  CouNt.  ch.  iji.  p.  liJ.  I'pon  the  same  pnii>'ipU<  is  foundi-d 
a  iiiaxii.i.  uhu'h  has  at  leiii^th  bee«>mo  froneral  in  tin.*  law  of  Kranci',  JVutic  Urn 
«a;ij  Sfijnf'ir.  In  other  provinces  of  France,  hUodial  pritperty  Neems  to  hd\u 
reiimiiiiMl  Imiircr  unalienated,  and  t.t  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  ^rrcal 
nuinb«'r  of  rUarterit,  containing  grants,  or  sai4>i*,  or  e.\rhan};i>»  of  aUodial  lainU 
in  tlu*  pro\ince  of  Lan)ruedo<:,  arc  puidi:4ied.  lIl^t.  ^eiii-r.  di*  Lan};uril.  par. 
r>.  1).  L)i>  \\r  vl  Vaisi'tte,  tom.  ii.  During  the  nintli,  tLiitii,  and  ^rrat  part  of 
tlie  I'lcviMith  century,  the  propirty  in  that  provini'c  tioeniN  to  have  l«4'en  entirely 
allodial;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  teudal  tMiUreii  occul^  in  th«>  di  edo  of 
that  ciiuiitry.  The  state  of  property,  durin>!  ihcM'  ^0Ilt'J^ie^,  »et■lll^  to  havo 
bci'ii  pi  rt'iM-tly  similar  in  Catoiimia  and  tiie  t:ouulry  of  Uou>silloii,  as  appi  ars 
from  till-  ori::inal  charters  published  in  the  .\ppciidix  to  Trtr.  dc  la  .^^ir«.■;'4 
trcat;>'c  tic  Marca  sive  limito  llispaiiifo.  Albidul  properly  M'cms  to  have  i  'in- 
tinu<-.l  ill  the  Low-Countrie!4  to  a  period  still  later.  I)iirin;{  tlie  elciiitii, 
tAe'.fili,  and  tbirleenth  centuries,  tliis  species  i»f  proj»erty  M-eiiis  U*  have  bfi-ii 
of  (-•iii^-.diTable  extent.  Mirs^i  o|N»ra  diploin.  vol.  i.  .>!.  71,  7.>.  U).  JJC.  !.1T. 
I'lJ.  M7.  .■»7l.{.  Some  vesti;;es  of  allodial  prti}H'rty  appear  llu-re  as*  late  a-"  ti.e 
fotirt'-t-iitii  century.  Ibid. 'J I H.  Several  iai't.H  w hi- h  pr^>vi>  tliut  allodial  pr-i- 
|MTl\'  suS?*ij«ted  in  ditfenMit  parts  of  Fun«p«'  Io:i;j  atler  th«*  inlr-  diictioa  of  teudal 
tenul-•'^,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  betv\eeii  tiiesr  t\\od»trereiit 
spci  ies  of  posse<tHion,  arc  produced  by  M.  Ilouard.  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fr.tii- 
^.'oi-*,  cons^Tvec*  dans  les  Coutumes  .Viij^loii^es,  vol.  i.  p.  It«.',  A:c.  The  notio].s 
of  men  witb  rospwt  to  property  vary  accuruiinj  \o  the  diversity  of  tiieir  under- 
standtiii:'',  and  tlie  caprice  of  their  passim:^.  At  the  same  time  that  s'<m4 
per»oi)s  v\eri>  fond  of  rvliii<piishinj;  alKtdial  property,  in  orilcr  to  hold  it  by 
feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  born  bolicitous  to  convert  their  fiefn  into  af- 
loih  il  jifiiperty.  An  instance  of  this  rtccurs  in  a  chart*  r  of  Louis  \v  Debounain', 
puiili<!i<'d  by  Kckhard,  Commentarii  de  relius  Fraiw  iir  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  :::r». 
.Vnotht-r  occur!)  in  the  year  l'291l,  llrliiiuia*  MSS.  omnis  trvi,  by  Lud'.xi;;.  \ol.  i. 
p.  '2<t^.» ;  nnd  even  one  as  late  as  Uio  year  I.U7,  ibid.  \iil.  vii.  p.  111.  The  sai!:c 
thinfi^  tiHik  place  in  the  Lotv-Couiitries.     Minui  oper.  1.  :*2. 

hi  trariiii;  these  various  n'volutions  of  profK-rty.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  hap|KMied  in  France,  bocause  tlie  ancitMit  monument**  of 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
rb*arly  illustrated  than  those  of  any  pi*ople  in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  tlie  saine  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  Thero  is  soino  ground,  however,  for  conjecturing  that 
allodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  tho  liahans,  than 
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among  the  French.     It  appears,  that  many  of  the  charters  granted  bj  the  am* 

pcrors  in  the  ninth  century,  conveyed  an  allodial  ri^ht  to  land.     Murat.  Aoti^ 

mod.  rovi,  v.  i.  p.  575,  &c.     But  in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  some  OTimplw 

of  persons  who  rebigncd  their  allodial  property,  and  relumed  it  back  as  a  Iba- 

dal  tenure.     Jd.  p.  610,  Sic.     Muratori  observes,  that  tiie  word  fcudum^  which 

came  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  berujieitun^  does  not  occur  in  any  auihentio 

charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,     id.  694.     A  charter  of  king  Robert 

of  France,  A.  D.  1008,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  liave  met  with  the  word 

fcudum.     Bouquet  recuoil  des  hifitoricns  do  Gaule  et  do  la  France,  torn.  z.  p» 

593.  b.     This  word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  by  BruMeii 

vol.  i.  p.  77.     But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  in  question, 

and  perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  feudum  in  it  is  an  additional  reaaoo 

for  doin^  so.     The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial 

and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  confirnration  from  the  etymology  of  the 

words  themselves,     jilode  or  allodium  is  compounded  of  the  German  particle 

an  and  /o/,  i.  t.  land  obtained   by  lot.     Wacliteri  Glossar.  Germanicum,  toc, 

Aliodinmit  p.  35.     It  appears  from  the  authorities  produced  by  him,  and  by  Ua 

Cange,  voc.  Sors^  that  the  nortliorn  nations  divided  tlie  lands  which  they  had 

conquered  in  this  manner.     Feodum  is  compounded  of  od  possession  orestateii 

and/ctf  wages,  pay;  intimating  that  it  ^\as  stipendary,  and  granted  a  recom* 

penso  for  service.     Wachterus,  ibid.  voc.  Feodum^  p.  411. 

Tiie  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Germans  was  perfectly  riiniler 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But  aH  the  emperors  of  Cxormany, 
e:«peciaily  after  the  imperial  crown  pansod  from  the  denccndants  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  were  far  superior  to  the  contemporary  monajchs  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  va»salri  did  not  aspire  so  early  to  independence, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  uf  possessing  their  benefices  by  herodi* 
tary  right.  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  II.  or 
the  Salic,  was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fiefs  hereditary.  Lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
Conrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1(^24.  Luduvicus  Pius,  under  whoee  reini 
graiits  of  hereditary  fiets  were  frequent  in  France,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D. 
iil4.  Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introduced  among 
the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  al\cr  Conrad  had  established  it, 
the  law  continued  favourable  tu  tiie  ancient  practice  ;  and  unlei<8  the  charter  of 
the  vassal  bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heirs,  it  was  presumed 
to  be  granted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  Kven  ailter  the  alteration  made 
by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life ;  a 
chdrlcr  of  this  kind  o(>curs  as  late  as  the  year  l.iTti.  Charta  ap.  Boehmer. 
Trincip.  Jur.  feud.  p.  361.  The  transmission  of  fiets  to  collateral  and  lemale 
heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans.  There  is  extant  a  charter, 
A.  D.  1.^)1,  conveying  the  right  of  succession  to  females,  but  it  is  granted  tf 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  favour,  and  in  reward  of  tmcommon  serrices. 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Franco  and  Italy,  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  aDer  the  feudal  mo<to 
of  tenure  was  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  (.'odex  Diplomaticus  Monasterii 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Marquisato  of  Misiiia  was  still 
allodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31.  liti^  37.  46,  A:c.  ap.  Srriptoree 
hist.  German,  cura  Sclioetgenii  et  Kroysigii.  Altenb.  1755,  vol.  ii.  183,  ka. 
Allodial  property  seems  to  liave  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  ■ane 
province,  during  the  same  period.  Keliquio;  Diplomatics  SanctimoniaL 
Beutiz.  No.  17.  [i6.  58.  ibid.  37 1,  kc. 

Note  [[*].  Page  13. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Note,  to  represent  the  condition  of  thai 
part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  conidei 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  persons  employed  in  colti* 
vating  the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into  thm 
classes  ;  1.  servi  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  nuraerone  daa. 
and  consisted  either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  ia 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  by  Ua 
Cange,  voc.  Servus^  v.  G.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  thia  nnmeivui 
race  of  men  will  appear  troni  several  circuinstancefu    1.  Their  raietwi  JmA 
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•bMlutt  4oiiiiiiioii  over  thtir  penoni.  Hmt  had  tlw  pow«r  of  prnihhiif  thair 
•Utm  capttmlhr,  wtthoal  the  inltrreotioB  of  any  judge.  Thk  dangerono  right 
thay  poMetMd  not  only  in  the  more  earir  periods,  when  their  maimeia  weco 
fieice,  but  it  oontfaioed  ai  Uto  aa  the  twelfth  eentuiy.  Joaeh.  Potgieennia  do 
atata  MrYoranL  Lemgov.  1737.  dto.-  lib.  it  eap.  i.  aeet  4.  10.  13.  24.  Evea 
after  this  juriadietion  of  maatera  came  to  be  reetraiaed,  the  liie  of  a  alaTO  %rae 
deemed  to  be  of  eo  little  value,  that  a  Teiy  flight  oompeneatioa  atoned  lor 
taking  it  away.  Ideoi,  lih.  ilL  c.  6.  If  nuutera  had  power  over  the  liree  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  alaoet  no  hoonda  woold  be  eet  to  the  rifovr  of 
the  punishmenta  which  they  might  inflict  npon  them.  The  codes  of  aneiettt 
laws  prescribed  ponishmente  for  the  erimee  of  elaves  different  fiom  thoee  which 
wens  inflicted  on  flree  men.  The  latter  paid  only  a  flne  or  compensation ;  the 
former  were  subjected  to  corporal  pimishments.  The  cruelty  of  theee  was  in 
many  instances  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the  raefc  on  verr  alight 
occasions.  The  laws  with  respect  to  theee  potnte  are  to  be  found  in  rotgiee* 
serus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  aboeking  to  humanity.  S.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  over  the  livee  and  persons  of  tnsir  slaves  wee  thua  eztenaive,  it  wee  no 
less  so  over  their  actions  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
marry.  Male  and  fomale  slaves  were  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  cohabit 
together.  But  this  union  waa  not  considerad  aa  a  marriafe,  it  waa  ealled  ceii- 
tviemium^  not  m^ic  or  aiefiisiimiian  Potgisas.  lih.  ii.  c.  ii.  sect.  1.  TUi 
notion  was  so  much  established,  that,  during  eeveral  eenturiee  after  the  bar* 
barous  nations  embraeed  the  Chriatian  religion,  slaves,  who  lived  aa  huaband 
and  wife,  were  not  joined  topather  hj  any  raligioua  ceremony,  and  did  not 
receive  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  pnest.  Ibid.  ssct.  10,  1 1.  Whan  ^hia 
conjunction  between  slavea  came  to  bo  oonsidered  as  a  lawftil  marriifa,  thaj 
were  not  permitted  to  many  without  the  ccsieent  of  their  master  i  and  such  aa 


ventured  to  do  so,  without  obtainina  that,  were  pnnisbed  with  great  severity, 

e  put  to  death,    r    _ 
Hist.  lib.  V.  c.  3.    When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  beeame  mora 


and  sometimee  were  put  to  death.    Fotgiees.  ibid.  eect.  Ii,  Iec    Grsfor.  Turon* 


gontle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  elavee  who  married  without  their  maatar'e 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Potgiess.  ibid.  sect.  310.  Dn  Canga 
Gloss,  voc.  /VmsiannyiiMw.  3.  All  the  children  of  elavea  ware  in  the  aaam 
condition  with  their  parents,  and  beeaina  the  property  of  the  master.  Da 
Canjre  Gloss,  voc  Sermm^  voL  vi.  450.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  L  706.  4. 
Slaves  were  so  entirsly  the  property  of  their  maatara,  that  they  oould  sail  them 
at  pleasure.  While  diomestie  ■^^▼frv  continued,  property  in  a  alave  waa  aold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  paiaon  had  in  any  other  movaahla. 
Afterwards  slavee  became  adKripH  gkbm,  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  togethsr 
with  the  farm  or  eetate  to  whidi  they  belonged.  Potgieeserus  haa  coUseled 
the'  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  thie  weO-hnown  droomatanea  in  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  Lib.  iL  c  4.  6.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  subsistanca 
and  clothes  from  their  msstsr ;  all  the  prufita  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him. 
If  a  roaster,  from  indulgence,  gave  his  slavea  any  pomliifln,  or  fiaod  allowaaoa 
for  their  subeistenee,  they  had  no  right  of  proputy  in  trhat  thay  saved  out  of 
that.  All  that  they  aocnmnlalad  beIoa|ad  to  their  maatar.  Potgiasa.  lib.  iL  o. 
10.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  L  760.  Du  Cange,  voc  ServMi,  vol.  vL-  p.  431. 
Conformably  to  the  same  prinei|de,  aO  the  aflbda  of  elavea  balongad  In  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  oouM  not  dispoee  of  them  by  teetamant.  Pot* 
giess.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  6.  Slavee  ware  diatinauished  from  fine  man  bj  a  peculiar 
dress.  Among  all  the  barbarooa  nationa,  lona  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  freedom ;  slavee  were  for  that  reaaon  obliged  to  shave  their  heads;  and  1^  this 
distinction,  how  indiflbrsnt  soavar  it  may  ha  in  ita  own  nature,  Ihsy  were  re- 
minded every  moment  of  the  iaierioritv  of  their  oondition.  Polgiea.Uh.in.a.4. 
For  the  same  reaaon  it  waa  enaetad  in  tha  lawaof  ahnostallthanatiensof  Eiiropa, 


that  no  slave  ehould  be  admitted  to  giva  avidenea  agalaat  a  free  man  in  a  court 
1  ruiami,    Thaywara  likawisa  idiii  jpfi  gfcte  if  niCftwni  whkli  th^ 


of  justice.    Du  Caaga,  voa.  flbrvns,  voL  vL  p.  46Urotgieae.  lih.  iii.  e.  3. 


rived  their  name,  ami  warslisndbiihhniiny  with  tfcflinran«^wn,ri 
But  in  this  they  dlfcid  flrom  slnvaa,  tiB  ttitgr  pahlniml  la^ totheir 
for  the  land  which  they  enlttvatad,  and,  aftmr  pnyfait(|ii«nO  Iha  ' 
labour  and  industry  bdsngad  la  IhwiiliM  hi  fiafMir*    TUi 

Vol  ii. 
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marked  by  Pierre  de  Fontaines  Conseil.  Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  Joinrillef  pt 
119.  edit,  do  Du  Cangc.  Several  cases  decided  agreeably  to  Ibis  principle  ara 
mentioned  by  Murat.  ib.  p.  773. 

3.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed  in  agricalture  were  fiee  men.  Thns 
are  distinguished  by  Tarious  names  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea« 
Arimanni.,  co7uiiH9naUs^  originarii^  tribulales^  Sec.  Those  seem  to  have  been 
persons  who  possessed  some  small  allodial  property  of  their  own,  and  beaidee 
that,  cultivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbooia)  fof 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  themselves  likewise  to  perform  seve- 
ral small  services  in  praio  vel  in  tneue^  in  aratura  vel  in  vinea^  such  «a  ploughing 
a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  assisting  him  in  harvest  and 
vintage  work,  &c.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  Muratori,  v.  i. 
p.  712.  and  in  Du  Cango  under  the  respective  words  above  mentioned.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether  those  arimanni^  &c.  were  romovable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
former,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age.  Kerns  to  be 
most  probable.  These  persons,  however,  wore  considered  as  free  men  in  the 
mopt  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
condition,  and  wore  even  called  to  ser\'e  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave 
was  admitted.  Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  743.  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  This  account  of 
the  condition  of  these  three  different  classes  of  persons,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apprehend  tlie  full  force  of  an  argument  which  1  shall  produce  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple during  tlie  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  betwoea 
tho  first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  iH-oprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opporta- 
nitios  oi  oppressing  those  who  wore  settled  on  tlieir  estates,  and  of  rendering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  free  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful 
maMters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of 
Huhsisting  themselves  and  their  families.  Tho  fonns  of  such  a  surrender,  or 
obnojciatio^  as  it  was  then  callod,  are  prcser\'ed  by  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  c.  28 ;  and 
by  tho  anonymons  atithor  published  by  M.  Bignon,  togetiier  with  the  collection 
o\'  formula  com])iled  by  Marculfus,  c.  16.  In  both,  Uie  reason  given  for  the 
obnoxitttio^  is  tho  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  tho  person  who  gives  up 
his  liberty.  It  was  still  more  common  for  free  men  to  surrender  their  libertj 
to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vasnJe 
and  slaves  of  churches  and  monastories  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Oblaius,  vol.  iv.  p.  1:286.  Tliet 
condition  must  have  been  miserable  indeed,  which  could  induce  a  free  man 
volnntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
disposal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  wee 
immense.  The  greater  part  of  tho  inferior  class  of  people  in  Franco  were 
reduced  to  this  state  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  third  race  of  kings.  L*Esprr 
des  Loix.  liv.  xxx.  c.  11.  The  same  was  tho  case  in  England.  Brady  Prof,  to 
Gen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  rt/lstnt, 
or  slaves  in  England,  arc  published  in  Observations  on  tho  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit.  p.  269,  &c. 

Note  [10].  Page  14. 

iNNUMEtABLC  proofs  of  tliis  might  be  produced.  Many  charters^  granted  hf 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  subscribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons,  who  could  not  write* 
to  make  the  sign  of  tho  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  of  thate 
remain,  where  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  ngnum  cnteii  wtamu 
propria  pro  ignoraiione  Uterarum.  Dn  Cange,  voc.  Crux^  vol.  iii.  p.  1191. 
From  this  ia  derived  the  phrase  of  siniing  instead  of  ■nbacribiog  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herhand  Comes  rklatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  tlie  em- 
pire by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  his  name.  Nouvean  Traiti  de 
Diplomatique  pas  dcuz'!Benedictins,  4to.  torn.  ii.  p.  42i2.    As  late  as  the  fonr- 
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tMBth  eantury  Du  OimmIui,  eonsUbW  of  Frmnc*,  the  fre«tMt  mtn  in  tkt  lUto, 
and  one  of  the  gnatMt  men  of  his  agv,  could  neitoer  road  nor  write.  Bu 
P&laje  Memoiree  mir  I'&ncienne  ChoTalarM,  tit.  iL  p.  82.  Nor  wm  this  igno- 
rance confined  to  laymen;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  waa  Mit  manj  degreea 
•uperior  to  tbem  in  eoience.  Many  dignified  eccleeiiitiii  cotdd  not  siabecribe 
the  canone  of  thoee  councils,  in  whica  thejr  eat  as  membara.  Nout.  Traits 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  ^4.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  1^  tbn  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  were  oandidatee  for  orders  was  this,  **  Whether  they 
could  read  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of  theni«  at  kMl 
literally  ?"  Regino  Prumienais .  ap.  Bruck.  Hist  Philoa.  ▼.  iii.  p.  631.  Alfirad 
the  Groat  complained,  that  from  the  Uumbar  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  n 
priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  translnit 
tlie  oatisst  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  eoclesiae* 
tics  were  still  more  ignorant  Aseerius  de  rebus  gestis  Alfiredi,  ap.  Camdeni 
Anglira,  See.  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  an 
aiitlior  of  the  dark  ages :  ^  Potius  dediti  gul«  quam  glossw ;  potius  coJligunt 
libras  quam  logunt  libros ;  libentios  intuentur  Marthamquam  Sfarcum ;  malunt 
Ittgere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone.**  Alanus  do  Art.  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Disitert.  torn.  ii.  p.  21.  To  the  obvioos  causes  of  such  uniYcrsal  ignoranee« 
ahiiing  from  the  state  of  government  and  mannera,  Cirom  the  aeTonth  to  tiM 
elovonth  oentury,  we  may  add  the  ecardty  of  books'  during  that  period,  aai 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Remans  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  Hi^ 
latter  being  the  clieapeet,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used. '  sol  aAer  tho 
Saracens  conquered  £gypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communicnt&Mk  between 
that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Atfopn,  waa 
almost  entirely  broken  on,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  them« 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  th«r  books  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  lart  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judeo  of  the  scaroity  of  the  materials  for  wrilinj|  them  from 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  b«en  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  ito  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  anciente  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  1;^  of  n 
saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayora  of  a  missal.  MuraU  Antiq.  luJL  v.  iiL  n.  &0. 
P.  de  Mohtfaucon  aifirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripte  on  parcnment 
which  he  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  writton  on  parchment 
from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  In- 
script.  torn.  iz.  p.  325.  As  the  want  of  matoriab  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  anciente  have  perisbed,  it  aocounte  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripte  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  firom  a  canae  which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Many  circumstances  prove  the  scard^ 
of  books  during  these  agee.  Private  persons  seldom  possessed  any  books 
whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missaL  Marat. 
Antiq.  V.  iz.  p.  789.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  tho  popo,  A.  D. 
85o,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  QaatUian*a 
Institutions,  *^  for,**  says  he,  **  althongn  we  have  parte  of  thoee  bookp,  titen  is 
BO  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  Franca.**  Murat.  Antiq.  v.  iiL  p.  feis.  The 
price  or  books  became  so  high,  that  pereons  of  a  moderate  fortQBtt  oOfiU  not 
s  flford  to  purchase  them.  Toe  Conntese  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Albaratadt,  two  hundred  sooep,  &r9  qnartecs  of  wheat. 


and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Uurt^un -Literaire  de  France  par 
dos  Religieux  Benedictine,  torn.  viL  p.  3.  EfjMMRU'te  as  the  year  1471,WMm 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  worka^of  RaMS,  the  Amu  physician,  from  the  facnlt/ 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  ooljy  depoeitn4  '^UHMf  ^  considerable  quantity 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  tp^^pcoctm  •jwU^MMflnin  with  htn  aajiiifel»  la 
a  deed,  binding  himself  nndar  a  gnai  MMIfm?Vi}  lastore  it  dHr«il'Mi 
Addit.  a  THistoire  de  Louya  XL  mt  Q/mmm^  •HiL  da  FkWBoy,^Sr.  p. : 
Many  curious  carcanutances,  wHli  ra^pMl  to  tha  «sli%?aflaBt  pim  nt  hov 
the  middle  ages,  are  coUacted  by  that  ia<hnhiMW  in^fller,  to  wmm  I  i^bf 


* 
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such  of  mj  readers  as  deem  this  small  branch  of  literarj  historj  an  object  f]^ 
curiosity.  When  any  person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  s 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed 
a  donative  of  such  value  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  ^ro  remedio  anihut  mat, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  836.  HieU 
Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  6.  Nouv.  Trait,  du  Diplomat  par  deux  Benedktiiis, 
4to.  tom.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the 
manner  now  become  universal,  was  invented  ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  Murat.  ib.  p.  871.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  makin|f 
paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two  considerable  events  in 
literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawninf 
of  letters  and'  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over  Europe  at  the  era 
of  the  reformation. 

Note  [11],  Page  15. 

All  the  religious  maxims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages  are  a  proof  of  thie. 
I  sliall  produce  one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an  author 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St.  Kloy,  or  Egidius,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  **  lie  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes  frequently  to  church; 
who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the  altar ;  who  doth 
not  tatite  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  God,  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with 
his  own  wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near 
the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while  yon  have  the 
means  in  your  power ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen  ;  come  more  fre- 
quently to  church;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints;  for,  if  yon 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  witli  security  in  the  day  of  retribuUon  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  *■  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.*  "  Dacherii  Spicelegium  Vet.  Script,  v.  ii.  p.  94.  The  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  passage,  sub- 
joins a  very  proper  reflection :  "  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of 
God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  benerolenoey 
and  charity  towards  men."    Mosh.  Eccles.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  324. 

Note  [12].  Page  15. 

That  infallibility  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  church  of  Roflie 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  consequence.  As  it  is  iropossi- 
bie  to  relinquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonies  must  be  im- 
nmtable  and  everlasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  observe,  in  enlight- 
ened times,  those  rights  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  daiknese 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  must  disgust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  church  appear  mam- 
fcstly  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal 
species.  Many  of  tliem  were  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  the  religione 
ceremonies  established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridiculona, 
that  if  every  age  did  not  furnish  instances  of  the  fascinating  influence  of  super* 
stition,  as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  appear  ia- 
credibln  that  they  should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  eevenl 
churches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgut 
Mary^s  fligiit  into  Egypt.  It  was  called  the  feast  of  the  Ass.  A  young  ftrl 
richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  capari- 
soned. The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  proceaeion.  High  maas  waa 
■aid  with  great  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  plaoea;  ahynui 
no  less  childish  than  impious  was  sung  in  his  praise ;  and  when  the  eeremeaj 
was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  difmined  the 
people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people,  instead  of  the  ueval 
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rPNponiie,  Wc  blewi  the  Lord,  brayed  three  timeH  in  the  laino  manner.  Du 
CaiJi^e,  vor.  /Vj/rim,  V.  lii.  p.  424.  Thin  ridiculous  ceremony  wu  not,  like  tlie 
feKtiva)  of  fouN,  and  hoiih;  uUier  pai^vanta  of  tho»u  ajfei,  a  mere  farcical  enter- 
taiiimi'nl  rxhibitf.'d  in  a  cliurrh,  and  mingled,  as  wan  then  the  custom,  with  au 
inntation  of  nunii*  rcliiriuus  riti's ;  it  was  an  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  the 
niinitcti'rM  of  religion,  and  by  Uir  autliority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this 
prurtire  did  not  prevail  universally  in  the  Catholic  church,  its  absurdity  con- 
tributud  at  last  to  abolish  it. 

NoTK  [13].  Paoe  17. 

As  tbor**  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of 
thr  (Tiii^ados.  exery  cirrunintanre  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  anj  rational 
urrount  of  thiN  «>xtrsordinary  frenzy  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  I  havo 
ansrrtfd  in  tli<*  ti'xt,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  gradually  for  th0 
aniazinj;  etT'irt  which  they  made  in  consequence  or  the  exhortations  of  Petar 
thi>  luTMiit,  by  sovrrail  iHxurrences  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
d«>tail  of  this  curious  and  otiscure  part  of  history,  ma?  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readont  to  he  of  importance.  That  the  end  oi  the  world  was  expected 
about  the  rloHC  of  tlie  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
tliiM  orraNioned  a  grneral  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  1  have 
n>fern>d  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled 
itHi'lf  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
ctMttiiry  liegin  in  this  manner:  **  Appropinquante  mundi  termino,** ii:c.  As  the 
t-nd  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judgments  the 
M(;ri*i  of  its  approach  are  now  nianifest.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic.  et 
ViiiM'tto.  torn.  li.  Pn'uvea,  p.  HO.  80, 90.  1 17.  15ti,  Lc,  One  effect  of  tiiis  opinion 
wuM.  tliut  u  jfnsit  nanil>rr  of  pi)i:rims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolution 
to  ili(>  thi'ns  or  to  wait  the  ronunsr  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  marquisses, 
biHliopi,  und  cvvn  a  i^rrcat  nuuilH*r  ot  women,  besides  persfms  of  inferior  rank, 
t1<^'kril  lo  tho  lluiy  I^and.  lila>>er.  Kudulph.  Hist,  chez  Bouquet  Recueil, 
toin.  X.  p.  .A).  :f2,  .Another  historiiin  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  arroiiipunicd  tho  count  of  Angouleme  to  Jerusalem  in  tlie  year  10^. 
Chronic.  Adcniari,  ibid.  p.  IC'2.  L-pon  their  return,  those  pilgrims  tilled  Europe 
with  laini-niable  accounts  of  tlie  state  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
Icnii.  'I'vr.  Hist.  ap.  (vest.  Dei  per  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  6J4>.  Uuibert.  Abbat. 
Hl^t.  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  47(>.  Besides  tliis,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  die  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  at  of  other  cities  in  tlie  Kast,  to  travel  as 
niiMuiicunts  throucrh  Kurope;  and  by  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pro<- 
fes.«or!i  of  tho  <*hriHtian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  Intidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  excite  zealous  (»crsons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
ffiiiii  opprcKsion.  Baldrici  Archiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  (rosta  Dei,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p. 
Kr>.  Ill  the  year  t<}»(t«GoriM>rt,  an'hbish(»p  of  Ravenna,  aAerwards  Pope  Silvester 
II.  ;i(icir«'K4ed  a  b'ttcr  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  chureh  of  Jerusalem. 
It  iM  i'lf»i|uent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
nt;.iin-t  the  Pairan  opproHsors,  in  order  to  rescue  tlie  huly  city  from  tlieir  yoke. 
<i<-r'M-rti  hlpi-toite  ap.  Bouquet  Kecueil,  torn.  x.  p.  4'2(>.  In  consequence  of  tlib 
spint«<i!  <  :ill.  Home  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  cquip|>od  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
tiif  ti-rntnrii'M  of  the  .Mahometans  in  Syria.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  vol.  iii. 
]t.  MNK  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  Kast,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  KUO. 
thit  ail  t)i<>  t'onT*!  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Maht»« 
MM't.iiis  out  of  Palestine.  Chron.  Adcmari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  15S.  It  is 
eviili'iii  funn  all  tbe«<e  particular^,  that  the  ideaii  which  led  the  crusaders  to 
uiiii*  rtiike  tln'ir  wild  enti'rprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
many  aiithorn.  from  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  but  were  gradually 
for.-iii'd  ;  Ko  that  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  whci. 
en'i  t<*it  by  I'rban  II.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  varimin  cin'umttances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  tliis  note,  as  well 
a<i  in  thf>  history,  are  suiHcient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
nuiiilteni  encaged  in  such  a  dane^rous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privilegaa  mad 
iniiiiunities  i^rantod  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  served  to  aecooiit 
for  the  lon^  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  ezcmplMl 
from  proaocutioDs  on  account  of  debt,  duhiif  Um  tim*  ot  tlwir  btiiif  •DfifB^ 
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in  IhU  holy  eerricc.  Du  Cuigo  tog.  Cnuii  priiiilesiwn,  t.  ii.  p.  1194. — I. 
They  wcrB  oiempUid  from  paying  interest  far  the  money  which  they  had 
hfllrowed,  in  order  to  lit  them  for  this  aocred  varfkre.  Ibid. — 3.  They  wsra 
exomptcd  either  Dtilircly,  or  at  leul  during  a  oertsin  time,  from  the  psymeiit  of 
taxDi.  Ibid.  OrdooniDCei  d»  Roie  de  Prance,  torn.  i.  p.  33. — i.  They  might 
slienale  Iheir  landi  without  the  consent  of  the  Buporior  lord  of  whom  thvj  held. 
Ibtil. — 5.  Thoit  pcraoni  Ond  effects  were  taken  under  the  proleclioo  of  St. 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  churclt  weie  denounced  againit  all  who  ilioiild 
moleit  them,  or  carry  on  any  ijiiarrul  or  hoatility  Bzaingl  them,  during  thdr 
ahsenco  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Csnge.  Ibid.  GuiborluB  AhbM  ip. 
Bongsra.  i.  p.  480.  482. — B.  They  enjoyed  all  the  priTiUgca  of  eocleaiulica, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  anj  civil  court,  but  were  declared  aubject  lo 
the  spiritual  juriidiclion  alone.  On  Cange,  lb.  Ordou.  da*  Roil,  torn.  i.  p. 
34.  174.— 7.  Tboy  obtained  a  plenary  remiHaion  of  all  their  nina,  and  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  eot  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of 
their  penitence,  but  their  engage  In  thi>  expedition  ;  and  thus,  by  giati^riog 
their  liiTourite  pasaion,  the  love  of  4ar,  they  lecured  to  Uieouelvea  civil  right* 
of  great  value,  and  religioua  immunitie*,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
by  paying  large  sum*  of  money,  or  by  underling  painful  penance*.  Guibnt, 
Abba*,  p.  480.  When  we  behold  the  civil  and  ecctesiaslicil  powers  'niog  "il^ 
each  oilier,  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  lo  devise  eipedieuU  kt 
encoursgine  and  adding-  ilrBugth  lo  the  spirit  of  superatilion,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  It  should  become  so  general  as  to  render  it  infamooa.  and  a  marll 
uf  cowardice,  to  decline  encaging  in  the  holy  war  J  Willierm.  Tyrienn*  ap. 
Bongan.  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  The  hiatorica  of  the  cnuades,  written  by  moden 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  eubslitute  the  ideas  and  maiim*  of  their  own  aga  is 
the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  oclians  they  at'enipt  to 
relate,  convoy  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  ptedamininl 
in  Europe.  The  ori^aj  bistorians  who  were  animated  tbemselvea  with  lh« 
same  pasriona  which  poBteued  their  conlemporariea,  exhibit  lo  us  a  raon 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.  The  eDlliu*l> 
a«lic  rapture  with  which  they  account  for  the  effects  of  tho  pope's  discourse  in 
the  council  of  Clermont;  theeiulution  with  which  they  mention  the  numben 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  wariare  ;  tho  confidence  with  which  they 
express  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  praleclioii ;  the  ecatasy  of  joy  with  whii^ 
they  describe  their  taking  posBestioo  of  Ihe  holy  cily,  will  enable  ui  to  con- 
ccivo,  in  some  degree,  t!ie  extravagance  of  that  leal  which  agitated  the  mindi 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  auggeal  as  many  auigular  redection*  Is  ■ 

philosopher,  as  any  ocourronce  in  the  history  of  mankind.     It  is  iiiii ■SIT 

to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  aeveral  historians,  which  confirm  this 
observation.  But  leal  tliose  author*  may  be  luapected  of  adorning  their  naira* 
live  with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaden 
who  conducted  Ihe  enterprise.  There  ia  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  earl 
of  Charlres  and  Bloia,  lo  Adcla  his  wife,  in  which  ho  gives  ber  an  account  of 
tlie  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  describes  the  cruaaders  as  the  chosen 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  aervanla  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  men  who  mazched 
under  the  immediate  proloclion  of  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  hi*  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest  He  apeaka  of  Ihe  Turks  a*  accursed,  sacrilegiotui 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  dettructii>n  :  and  when  he  mentions  Uie  eoldiao  in 
Ihe  Chiistian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  tonl* 
ware  admitted  directly  into  the  joya  of  Porodiae.  Dacherii  Spicolegium,  toL 
ir,  p.  2i7. 

Tho  expense  of  conducting  numerou*  bodie*  of  men  from  Europe  to  Aaia, 
must  have  been  eicosaive,  and  tho  difficulty  of  raiting  the  necessary  sum* 
muat  have  been  proportional ty  groat,  during  agca  when  the  pablic  revenues  ia 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  cilrom.ply  until.  Some  account  ia  preserved  of 
the  expedients  employed  hy  Humbert  IL  daophin  of  Viunne.  in  order  to  lev* 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  134Bi. 
Tliese  I  shall  mention,  as  thry  tend  to  show  Ibe  considerable  influence  which 
the  cruaadea  had.  both  on  Ihe  state  of  properly,  and  of  civil  govemmont,  I. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  hia  dumaina;  and  as  the  price  was  destioad  fbr 
(Qch  ft  iKied  MTTice,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Fronsb  king,  of  wtwaa 
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Hmm  Imndf  were  held,  ratafyinf  tlie  aKepatloiL     HieC  im  DtnphiM,  tuuL  L  p. 
332. 333. — ^2.    He  iseued  a  proolametion,  in  whieh  Iw  promieed  to  gnmt  new 

C'vile({|et  to  the  noblea,  m  well  m  Dew  immnwitiee  to  tLe  eataee  end  towns,  in 
terhtoriee,  in  eoneideretion  of  eertain  mme  which  thejr  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  that  account.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  61t.  Many  of  the  eharton  of  comma* 
nity,  which  1  ihail  mention  in  another  Note,  wore  obtained  in  this  manner.^ — 3. 
He  exacted  a  contribution  towards  defrayinf  the  charfee  of  the  expedition 
iVom  all  his  subjects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymeB,  who  did  not  accompany 
him  ill  person  to  the  East,  Ibid.  lom.  t  p.  336i<--4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  nsual  re? enuee  for  the  rapport  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  serrice.  Ibid.  tom.  ii«  p.  618^---6.  He  exacted  considerablo 
sums  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  domiaione,  bat  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bankers  who  had  fixed  their  residence  tWrs.  Ibid.  tom.  L  p.  SIS. 
torn.  li.  528.  Notwithstandinf  the  Tariety  of  their  msooroee,  the  daaphm  was 
involved  in  such  expense  bj  this  expedition,  that  OA  Jus  loUim  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  and  In  pUlafS  the  Jowa  by  fresh  exactions. 
Ibid.  tom.L  p.344.347.  Whsn  the  coonlAFoix  eofagod  in  the  lint  crusade, 
he  raised  the  monwr  necessary  fiw  dofrnflBf  the  oxpeaMi  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  or  his  teiritorieo.  Hist,  do  Lifod.  p«r  D.  D.  do  Vic  and 
Vaisette,  tern.  ii.  p.  S87.  In  liko  manner  Baldwin,  ooaaiof  Halnanlt,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  considerablo  portico  of  his  dominione  to  tho  bidbop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1090.  Dn  Mont,  Corpe  DiplomatMoe,  lom.  L  p.  M.  At  a  later  peiiod, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namnr,  aoU  part  oihie  eeCale  to  a  woaastwy  wian  ho 
intended  to  assomo  tho  erosa,  A.  D.  1130.    Mmi  Qptr.  1. 313. 
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Tub  usual  method  of  forming  an  opinion  concerning  tho  oomparatiTo  slato 
of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  this  Ihcts  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passagee  might  bo  seloeted  from  tho 
Byxantin  historians,  deecribing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  P.  de  Montfauoon  has  produced  from  the  writmgs  of  St.  Chrysostom 
a  very  full  accountof  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Grntks  in  his  age.  That 
fkther  in  his  sermons  onlers  into  ench  minute  details  concerning  tho  m'annew 
and  customs  of  hie  contemporaries,  as  appear  stxan|0  in  disMNinee  from  tho 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfancon  nas  collected  tneao  deecnnticaa,  andf  ranged  thorn 
under  different  beads.  The  conrt  of  the  mora  oari|y  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Eaetem  mcnarehe,  hoth  in  magnificence  and  in  corrap- 
tion  of  manners.  The  emperofs  in  tho  aleyanth  oentnry,  though  inferior  in 
power,  did  not  yield  to  them  in  oetontatloa  and  splendonr.  flfomoirea  da 
l*Acad.  dee  Inacript  tom.  XX.  p.  197^  Bot  wo  maydeddo  concerning  tho 
comparative  state  of  nmnners  m  the  oastoro  empire,  and  MMOg  the  nationa 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  whien,  if  not  mora  cartain,  is  at 
least  more  striking.  As  Constantinopla  was  the  place  of  nmdairona  fiir  all 
the  annies  of  the  crusaders,  this  btonght  togother  the  poopla  of  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  interview.  Thofoaio  extant  savofal  ecatemporaiy  aathoni 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  wore  witnoseea  of  than  singular  cmi* 
gress  of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  Thty 
dcfirribe  with  simplicity  and  csindour,  the  imprea^km  which  that  new  epectacm 
made  upon  their  own  mind%  This  may  bo  coMidered  ae  a  mort  lively  and 
just  picture  of  the  real  character  aad  mannora  of  each  poopla.  When  tho 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franka,  they  dsscrlbo  them  ae  barbarians,  fieroa,  iUiterato, 
impctiiouK,  and  savage.  They  assnme  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished 
people,  acquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  gorammeiit  and  of  eleganco,of  whieh 
the  othor  was  ignorant  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  deeoribea  tho  manneia  of 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  8S4.  831.  837.  ap.  Bva.  Script  toL  xL  She  always 
views  them  with  contempt  as  a  mdo  peopio,  Ibo  rm  mention  ai  whose  nsmea 
was  auilicicnt  to  contaminate  the  ooaoty  aad  awfaaes  of  hialory,  p.  889. 
Nicetas  Choniatne  inToigha  agaumt  thorn  with  ilill  sore  ^ioWnce,  and  nf«o 
an  account  of  their  fiirocity  and  davastetioM,  la  teiBi  aot  naliko  thooa  waiA 


preceding  historiano  had  amployod  la  dsinrihiag  tho  laearrioaa  €i  tho  GoChi 
and  Vandals.  Kicet  Choa.  ap.  B|ya.  (Saript  ^  IIL  |i.  30^  Isa.  Bat  oa  tki 
other  hand,  the  Lalaa  iMtedsM  w«a  slmili  villi  Bi/kmiitmmtAMl  te 
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cence,  wealth,  and  ologrance  which  they  discovered  in  the  eastern  empirt.  •*  O 
what  a  vast  city  ie  Constantinople  (exclaims  Fuicheriufl  Carnoteniiaf  whea  b« 
first  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful !  How  many  monasteries  are  there  in  it,  and 
how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art!  How  many  manu&ctorefl  an 
there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  silver,  and  stu&  of  varioos  kinds; 
for  every  hour  ships  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessaij  for  tlis 
use  of  man/'  Fulcher.  ap.  Bongars.  vol.  i.  p.  386.  Willermus,  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  the  most  intelligent  historian  of  tlie  crusades,  seems  to  be  fond  on  SYnr 
occasion  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Constant!* 
nople,  and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  observed  there  exoeedod  any 
idea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  ^  nostrarum  enim  renim  modum  et 
dignitatem  excodunt.'"  Willerm.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 664.  Benjamin 
tlic  Jew,  of  Tudcla  in  Navarre,  who  began  his  travels  A.  D.  1173,  appears  to 
have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  that  city,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  its  splendour,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  TudJei.  dies  los 
Voyages  faits  en  12,  13,  &c.  Siedes,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  ac.  Gunthems,  a 
French  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  tnat  dty  in  tbs 
same  tone  of  admiration  :  ^  Structuram  autem  edificiorum  in  corport  dvitatis, 
in  ecclcsiis  videlicet,  et  turribus,  et  in  domibus  magnatorum,  vix  iillus  vd  descii» 
here  potest,  vel  credere  describenti,  nisi  qui  ea  oculata  fide  cognoverit."  Hist. 
Const antinop.  ap.  Canisii  Lcctionos  Antiquas,  fol.  Antw.  17€is.  voL  iv.  p.  I4>i 
Geoifrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  aocustomed  to  di  tko 
magnificence  then  known  in  the  West,  describes,  in  similar  terms,  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  ofKuch  of  his  fellow-soldiers  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first 
time  :  ^^  They  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  ^^  that  there  was  a  dty  so  beau* 
tiful  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty 
towers,  its  rich  palaces,it8  superb  churches,  all  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless  they  had  seen  it  wiUi  their 
own  cye9."  Ilistoire  de  la  Conqueto  de  Constant,  p. 49.  From  these  undisguised 
reprcHcntatiuns  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  Greeks  the  cm* 
sadcrs  appeared  to  bo  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians ;  whereas  the  lattar, 
how  much  ftoever  they  might  contemn  the  unwarhke  character  of  the  foimer, 
could  not  help  regarding  them  as  far  superior  to  themselves  in  deganco  and 
artfl. — That  the  state  of  government  and  manners  were  much  more  improved 
in  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  firom  tks 
facts  recorded  in  hiNtory,  but  it  appears  that  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  tks 
cniMaders  were  struck  with  the  difference.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  French  his- 
torian of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Italians.  He  views  thorn  as  a  more  polished  people,  and  par* 
ticularly  celel)rates  them  for  their  lovo  of  liberty,  and  dvil  wisdom ;  ^  in  con- 
siliis  circumspocti,  in  re  sua  publica  procuranda  diligontes  et  studied ;  sibi  in 
postern tn  providentes ;  aliis  subjxci  renuontes ;  ante  omnia  libertatem  siki 
dcfendentes  ;  sub  uno  quern  cligunt  capitaneo,  communitati  sue  jnra  et  insti- 
tuta  dictantes  et  similiter  observantes."  Histor.  Hierosol.  ap.  Grosta  Dn  per 
Francos,  vol.  ii.  p.  1085. 

Note  [15].  Page  20. 

The  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Itdy  in  order  to  extend  their  pow 
and  dominions  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  their  liberties  were  established, 
and  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Romana,  whse 
citios  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  the  dreumjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  Bnt  as  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  cities,  or  to  show  any 
regard  for  their  posscKsions  and  immunities,  these  lands  had  been  sdnd,  and 
shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barons  to  whom  they  were  grmntod,  oinctei 
their  castles,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  exercised  iheht  joriadioliMl 
there.     Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  .manr  of  tki 

cities  in  Italv  attacked  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and  disposr "^  — 

annexed  their  territories  to  the  communities,  and  mado  tboidiy  a 
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tddiUoB  to  thmr  ^w«r.  8«vwal  initif  ■  of  thii  oeeur  m  tlio  elortBtk,  uti 
^l^ooiny  of  tho  tvolfth  eentmiei.  Mont.  AbU^  Ital.  foL  i?.  p.  159,  4c. 
Their  ainbitioB  inenaany  togtthor  wttli  tliiir  po«r«r«  tho  oitaoo  aftorwafdo 
atucked  ■oToral  borooi  ntuatod  ot  a  frMtor  dwtaiico  ftom  tbtir  walW,  ui4 
oblifod  Uiom  to  oiifoft  thot  tJboy  woold  boooaio  nooilwn  of  tlMlr  eonunimttT^ 


thattiioy  wouldtakothoMtliofidalityto-thtlriiiaffiftratoti  that  thoj  would 

■•d  D¥  coma 


■ubjoct  their  loads  to  all  hwdtiii  and  taiaa  impoiad  by  eomoMNi  ooooent ;  thai 
thojr  would  doihiid  tho  ooomnuuty  againal  aU  ita  mumm  i  and  thai  tboy  would 
reside  withiii  tho  eity  dariaf  a  oortam  ipoflifiod  Hbm  hi  oach  joar.  Miirai. 
ibid.  16X  This  oakjsolias  of  tho  sobiH^  to  tho  wmidpal  f  o? snMif  oota» 
blished  in  oities,  becaoM  almost  uiuToisal,  and  woo  olleii  ostfMoly  fllmw  to 
persons  aoeostomod'to  iwwsirior  thsmsslvoa  fli  ladapaidoBl.  Otio  iftsinf— ■■ 
thus  deseribss  the  sUU  of  Italy  under  FrodsffiekL  **  Tho  oitSoo  ao  mooh  afloot 
liberty,  and  are  so  soUdtoua  to  avoid  tho  inaoliMa  of  po«tfV  that  afasoat  aU 
of  them  have  thrown  off  orary  other  authority*  mA  am  fofonmd  by  thair  Mrm 
magistretee.  Insomwch  that  all  that  countiy  ia  now  illod  with  floo  aitisa»  maai 
of  whkh  hare  compoUad  their  bishops  to  rsoido  withhi  thair  WiBi^  and  thara 


is  scarcely  any  noblanma,  how  great  aoovor  hla  powur  wm»  hh  who  is  not  sub- 


ject  to  the  lawe  and  goranmiont  of  eoooo  eity."    Da  OaniMdar.  L  Imp.  lih. 


li.  o.  13.  p.  453.    In  aMt&or  plaoe  ho  ohaerrea  of  the  Um^  of  Moataarrat, 


that  he  was  ahnoet  tho  only  Itattaa  haroa  who  had  piaantad  Ua  i 
and  had  not  hoc  erne  subjoet  to  the  Uws  of  aay  city.  Bm  ite  Muratoii  Aati- 
chiu  Estensi,  toL  L  p.  411, 41i.  That  iftato  nto  wMflii  taam  of  tho  MoUaa 
were  compelled  to  ontor,  othora  aaAracad  fluoi  chojba.  Thay  obasr^ad  Iha 
hi|^st  degree  of  soeufity,  aa  well  aa  of  credit  and  aatimatioa,  which  the  giww- 
ini(  wealth  and  doaunion  of  the  great  oonuaunitiaa  procured  to  aU  tho  naiobiia 
of  them.  They  were  destrous  to  partake  of  theee,  and  to  put  thomaelvaa 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  Tiew  ther  Toluntarily  bocama 
eitisens  of  the  towns  to  which  their  landa  were  moot  eontiguoua ;  and  ahaadoa- 
ing  their  ancient  castloe,  took  up  their  residoaee  in  tho  citiso  at  laaot  during 
part  of  the  year.  Soreral  deeds  are  still  extant,  by  which  sono  of  the  moot 
illustrious  faoiilieB  in  Italy  are  associated  aa  dtimae  of  diflarsat  dtiaa.  MnraL 
ibid.  p.  16S,&c  A  charter,  by  which  Atto  da  MaccraU  w  adadttad  aa  a  citina 
of  Osiroo,  A.  D.  1108,  in  tho  Marcha  di  Aaeoaa,  la  atill  oztaat  la  this  ha 
stipulates,  that  ho  will  acknowledge  hinuolf  to  he  a  hufgem  of  thai  ocaiamnity  i 
that  he  will  to  tho  utmoet  of  hie  power  pramola  ito  honour  and  woUaia;  laat 
ho  will  obey  ita  amgistrefss ;  that  ha  will  aatar  Into  no  leaguaa  with  ila  aaa-> 
mics ;  that  he  wiU  rsaido  in  the  town  during  two  aioalha  in  avaiy  year,  or  iv 
a  longer  time,  if  required  by  tho  magistratoa.    Tha  comiHinity,  on  tho  other 


hand,  take  him,  lik  fiunily,  and  IhanAi,  mider  thahr  protection,  and  cnaap  ta 


defend  him  againat  orory  enemy.  Fr.  Ant.  Zachariaa  Anaetoda 
Aug.  Taur.  17S5.  fill.  p.  66.  This  privilego  waa  daaaod  ao  important,  that  aei 
only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  tks  highsst  rank,  eoadssesadsd  to  ha  adopted 
as  HMrabersof  thegraatoommuaitiBa,iahopaaofaiiioyiMthesaMyaBddi^ 
nity  which  that  condition  eealerred.  Muret.  ibid.  179.  Mbfe  the  iaatitatiaa 
of  communitiee,  persona  of  noUe  birth  had  no  other  rasideacs  hut  thair  aaatlaai 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  there;  and  tha  dtiea  were  daaerted,haYtaf  haiii^ 
any  inhabiunts  but  slaTas,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  But  in  conssqwsnca 
of  the  practice  which  I  hairo  assntioned,  cities  not  only  hens  mo  mare  pseulsas, 
but  were  filled  with  iahahitanta  of  better  rank,  and  a  caatom  whAeh  atUI  eah> 
sists  in  Italy  was  thsn  introduood,  thai  all  Ihaiiliee  of  dietiaotioa  rseide  BMia 
constantly  in  the  great  towns,  than  IB  usual  in  other  porta  of  EaropOi  AaaitJaa 
acquired  new  eonsideretioa  and  dignity  by  the  aeoaaBon  of  such  citiasns,  thi^ 
became  more  eolicitoos  to  pfsesrro  their  liheity  and  independence.  The  ea- 
perors,  ae  eovereigna,  had  anciently  a  palaoa  in  afaaeotefary  great  city  of  Ita^; 
when  they  Yiwtod  that  coimtty  tbmr  were  aeeaatoaaed  to  ramde  la  thoee  palacea» 
and  tlie  troope  whieh  acooaapanied  them  were  aaaitieed  hi  the  heaaae  of  the 
dtixens.  This  the  citiaeBB  deemed  heth  iganainliai  and  iii^iinm  TlM|f 
eould  not  help  coaaidsriag  It  aa  leesiriaf  a  BMitar  and  «i  CMay  wilkhi  lhe« 
walls.  They  lahoarod,  thenfbre  to  get  flee  oT  thie  ailJMin.  Seaia  dito 
Mmraibd  on  the  eayaMstoemieffi  tiartlWy  voaliMMt  «*t  iN^ffiMh 
Wttokeapthdriiilliiii  iillCg^mJfci  rilllThhKJIiHil  B^ 
Voi.IL-66 
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84.  Othera  obtained  the  imperial  license  to  poll  down  the  paliee  ntoated 
within  their  liberties,  on  condition  that  they  would  build  another  in  the  rabuzfas 
for  the  occasional  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Hen.  IV.  Murat.  ib.  p.  25. 
These  various  encroachments  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  emperon,  and 
put  them  on  schemes  for  re-establishing  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on 
its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barbarossa  encaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great 
cu'dour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a  general  lei^rae,  and  stood 
on  their  defence  :  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  racoew,  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  D.  1183,  bj  which  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  citiee 
in  Italy  were  confirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert.  XLVIII.  This  treaty  of 
Constance  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  usually  published  together  with  the  Libri  Feudomm 
at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  treaty  secured  privileffet  of  great 
importance  to  the  confederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with 
such  vigour  in  their  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  eon- 
junctures  in  which  they  made  them  were  so  favourable,  that,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shakeB 
off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  whidi 
they  advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usiiial  industry, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illustrate  this  curious  and  little  knona 
part  of  history.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Villanow 
Hist.  Laudis  Pompeii  sivo  Lodi,  in  Gnev.  Thes.  Antiquit.  ItaL  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 

Note  [16].  Page  21. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immnnity 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.  But  these  are  very  different  from  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They  contained  nothing  more  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude  ;  an  exemption 
from  certain  8er\'ices  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominious ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  citizens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  imponitions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  RousiUon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1025,  are  still  extant.  Petr.  de  Marca,  JVarm,  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  909.  1038.  Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  wers 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Qros,  on  the 
towns  within  his  domains.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baron 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  from  whom  they 
rorpivcd  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  of  these  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  by  their  great  vassals,  are  published 
tty  M.  D*Achcry  in  his  Spirelcgium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnancos  des  Rois  de  France.  These  convoy  a  very  striking  representa^ 
tion  of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  comma- 
nitics,  when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Eadi 
roncesfiion  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege wliich  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  formtriy 
laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  firrt  expedieali 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government.  Ob 
both  these  accounts  thev  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore«  instoad  €f 
referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  acattoNdi  I 
ahall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  artkfet  fai  tliMt  cbw* 
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tan,  r:injred  under  two  general  heads.     I.  Such  as  respect  personal  safety.    II. 
tiucii  an  rcHppct  the  security  of  property. 

I.  l>urin<r  that  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which  the  corruption  of  the 
feudal  i((»vernrnent  introduced  into  Europe,  personal  safety  was  the  first  and 
f^reat  object  of  every  individual ;  and,  as  the  great  military  barons  alone  Were 
able  to  (rive  sufficient  prutedion  to  their  vassal,  this  wsji  one  great  source  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  institutioa  of  communities,  effectual 
provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  indiriduals,  independent  of  the  nobles. 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  coinuiunity,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by 
earh  other  s^ainst  all  aggressors,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person 
to  injure,  diiitremi,  or  molest  any  of  their  fellow  citizens.  D*Acber.  Spicel.  z. 
642.  XI.  3-11,  A:c. — '2.  Whoever  reiiided  in  any  town  which  was  made  free,  was 
obh^rd,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  ttie  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D*Acbcr.  Spic.  xi.  344.-3.  The  com- 
munitieH  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms;  of  making  war  on  their  priTate 
eneniieM  ;  and  of  executing  by  military  force  any  sentence  which  their  magis- 
tratcA  pfDnounccd.  D*Ach.  Spicel.  x.  643, 644.  zi.  343.^-4.  The  practice  of 
making  satmtaction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
actit  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of 
individuals  was  abolished  ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt.  D*Ach.  zi.  362.  Mirsi  Opera 
Diploinatica,  i.  "Zif'i. — 5.  No  member  of  a  community  was  bound  to  justity  or 
defend  hiniM'^lf  by  battle  or  combat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
<-ould  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of 
leiral  proceedings.  Mireus,  ibid.  D^Ach.  zi.  375.  349.  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  365.— 6. 
it'  any  man  suH{>ected  himself  to  bo  in  danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of 
another,  up<m  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected wa.s  hound  under  a  severe  penalty  to  give  surety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour. 
i>\\ch.  xi.  Mf).  This  is  the  same  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Laicburrows,  In  France,  it  was  first  introduced 
amoiti;  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  contribute 
consulerahly  towards  personal  saftty,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  members 
of  society.  K?<tablisscmens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  cap.  28.  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St.  LoiiJH,  p.  15. 

H.  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of 
pro|M'rty,  are  not  less  considerable  than  tlioso  respecting  personal  safety.  By 
the  annent  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  pnson  on 
account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  72 — 60.  If 
any  pen«on  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the 
hand*  of  the  oificers  who  had  seized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  Freedom  from  arrest 
on  aerount  of  debt  !«eems  likewise  to  hare  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
(iudeniix  Sylloae  Diplnm.  473.  In  society,  while  it  remained  in  its  rudest 
and  nioHt  simple  form,  debt  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obligation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement,  before 
creditors  actpiired  a  rieht  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debton  in  order  to 
recover  payment.  The  expedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  introduced 
oriirin.illy  in  communities,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  them.  1. 
The  siinph'st  and  most  obvious  species  of  security  was,  thst  the  person  who 
sold  any  rommodity  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he 
restored  tipon  receiving  payment.  Of  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  several 
charters  of  comnum.ty.  D^Ach.  iz.  1215.  xi.  377. — 2.  When  no  pledge  was 
given,  and  the  debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  allowed 
to  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority;  the 
citirrns  of  Tarui  arc  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate;  **ut  ubicumque,  et  quo- 
cumque  inodn  poterunt,  tanlum  capiant,  unde  pecuniamsibi  debitara  integre  et 
plenarie  habeant.  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutores  eziatant.**  Ordon.  &c.  tom.  i. 
p.  6.  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  Tiolenee  of  that  which  has  beea 
called  a  state  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  emn  coneeive  to  be  pnai 
ble  in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordonnaao* 
authorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134:  and  that  which  eorrtctt  tbo  law,  and 
prohibiu  crediton  from  teiiinf  tba  tfteli  of  ll|«tr  dtkHan^maitam  bj  a  waianl 
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from  a  ma^strate,  and  under  his  inspection,  was  not  pabliahed  QBtil  the 
1351.    Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  men  were  ta«|fa|» 
by  observing  the  disorders  which  the  fonner  mode  of  proceeding  occaeionea,to 
correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  elfiwt. 
Every  discerning  reader  will  apply  this  observation  to  many  other  castoma  aadl 
practices  which  I  have  mentioned.     New  customa  are  not  alwave  to  bo  Mcriboi 
to  the  laws  which  authorize  them.    Those  statutes  only  give  a  lenl  ouietionto 
such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  fouid  to  be  proper 
and  bonehcial. — 3.    As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magiatrale  ^'■^'■iMt 
requisite,  regular  provision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moveable 
effects  of  a  debtor ;  and  if  his  moveable  were  not  sufficient  to  dischaigo  the 
debt,  his  immoreable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  lame  diet  rem, 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.      D^Ach.  iz.  p.  184,  185.  zL  p.  Sit 
— 380.     As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  socurity  to  the  crediter« 
it  was  considered  as  so  severe,  that  humanity  pointed  out  eeveral  limitatiom 
in  the  execution  of  it.    Creditors  were  prohibited  from  eeiiing  the  weeiiiw 
apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  mstrumeBliQi 
husbandry,  &c.    D'Ach.  ix.  184.  xL  377.    Upon  the  same  principles,  whoa  tbe 
power  of  distraining  effects  became  more   general,  the  horee  and  arma  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.     D'Ach.  ix.  185.    As  hunting  waa  the  favourile 
amusement  of  martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Lodovicus  Pius  prohibited  tbo  asm* 
ing  of  a  hawk,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debt.     Capitul.  lib.  !▼.  sect.  SL 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moveables,  even  these  privileged  artlclee  Dii|^ 
be  seized.— 4.    In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property  complete  withia  a 
community,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  woo  obliged  fe 
buy  or  buUd  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  least  to 
brin^  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moveables,  per  euts  jvt'Hrhri 
possit^  n  quid  forte  in  eum  querela  evtnerit,    D'Ach.  xi.  326.    Ordon.  L  387. 
Libertatcs  S.  Georgii  de  Esporanchia.     Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  ifid-^. 
That  security  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in  some  towns,  the  mcmbcn  at 
the  community  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  D^Ach.  x.  844. — 8.   Al 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis- 
trates and  judges  whom  tlic  citizens  elected  or  appointed.     Their  decisions  wsn 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  aai 
arbitrary  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.     D'Ach.  z. 
644. 64G.  xi.  344.  ct  passim.     Ordon.  iii.  204. — 7.    No  member  of  acommonity 
could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax ;  for  the  superior  lord  who  granted  the 
charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  sll  demands. 
Ordon.  torn.  iii.  204.     Libertates  dc  Calma  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  i,  p. 
19.  Libert.  St.   Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid.  p.  26.    Nor  could  the  membem 
of  a  community  be  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  the  community.     Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  cosuno- 
nities,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  leriei 
on  each  inhabitant.     D*Ach.  xi.  350.  365.     St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnanse 
concerning  this  matter  which  extended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordcm.  tom.  i. 
186.     These  regulations  are  extremely  favourable  to  liberty,  as  thej  vest  ths 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  oat  aC 
each  parish,  who  wore  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justiee*" 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  was  one  groat  object  of  those  who 
instituted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  bat 
from  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  tfiat 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dutchess  of  Guienne,  to  the  com* 
munity  of  Poitiers,  ^  ut  sua  propria  melius  dcfendere  possint,  et  magis  integm 
custodire.''     Du  Cange,  voc.  Communia^  v.  ii.  p.  863. — Such  are  some  of  tos 
capital  regulations  established  in  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thii^ 
teenth  centuries.     These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  expedients  for  the  ro> 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  introdooe  ; 
government  among  all  the  members  of  soaety.    As  soon  as  communitias 
instituted,  high  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.    I 
Humbert  lord  of  Beaujeu,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  tho  town  of 
Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  I 
OB,  tliey  stipalated  on  their  part,  that  ha  should  swtsr  to 
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firaiichi^rs  tnd   ]i(»rrtich;  and  for  thvir  frrcatrr  Mruritj,  thoy  oMi|;ed  him  to 
brin;;   twnity  j^enllriiKni  to  take   the  auiiie  outh,  and  to  bo   huund   together 
nitli  liirii.     l>*Arh.  ix.  !.'».).     In  \\w  nanir  manner  the  lord  of  Muriens  in  Uau- 
phiiir  (irudnr-cd  a  fi-rtain  nuinbiT  of  jfi-r»onfl  an  hi*  surctiea  fur  thu  olmiTvatiun 
ut'  tilt-  artit'lfti  rrint:iiii4-d   in  the  i-har*fr   ut*  roinniiinity   to  that  town.     Tiierie 
wen*  Ujuiid  to  Hurn'udor  (!iems«*lvfit  priM>ncr<  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Morienii«  if 
thr-ir  Vu^jgn  lord     liotild  vi«>lato  any  of  their  IrdnchiMea,  and   they  proiniiM.*d  to 
ri'rndiii    in    i-ufito-iy   until    he  Rhuiild   |;rant  the    members  of  the  community 
r«*dri'f>!>>.     Ilmt.  lU:  Daiifdiinr,  toni.  i.  p.  17.     If  the  mayor  or  chief  niai^iitrate of 
a  t'jMn  did  iiny   w-ijury  in  a  citizen,  ho  was   obli|(ed   to   frivo  security  for  his 
ap;>i-.iriiiiro  :ii   )iidirni4-nt  in  the  vanie  manner  at  a  private  person  ;  and  if  caiit, 
\\:\M  h.ilili-  to  th'   Niiiiie  {H'nulty.     DWcli.  ix.  IKJ.     'J'hes«*  are  ideas  ot'  equality 
iiMf-(iiMiiifiti  in  (he  ft*'idal  times.     < 'ommuuities  were  so  favuurablo  to  frecduin, 
Tiiat  thf  y  Mere   diritiiiKuished   by  the  name   of  Ltbertatfs.     Uu  I'anife,  V.  li.  p. 
}»'!>.     They  were  at  hrvt  e&tn-iiiely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  ffire^aw  what  a 
rhi-rk   they   fiiii>t   prove   to  their  power  and  domination,     (juibcrt   abbot  of 
.NoiTciit  4  alN  tliein  execrable  inventions  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
hl.ivi'K   uithdn*w  thciiiHclveK  trom   tliat  obediencu  which  they  owed   to   their 
iri.istfT*!.     I):i  r.-inire,  lb.  KG'i.     The  zeal  witli  which  some  of  the   nobles  and 
IMiwiTfiii  crrli'SiasticM  oppoNtfd  the  eHtabiishment  of  commtinities,  and  endea- 
voured to  (in-iitiisiniH-  their  pnvilej^s,  was  extraordinary.     A  striking.'  instance 
<'!'  thix  iii-riirs  ill  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Keims,  and  the  iiihabit- 
nrits   i»f   th;it  roininunity.      It    was   tlie  chief   business  of  every  archbishop, 
dun  11:5  .1  i-oiiHi(ierublo  tifnci  to  abridi^e  the  ri^^lits  iind  junsdietion  of  the  com- 
niuiuty :  and    the  sn^i  object  of  the  citizens,  espei  lally  \i  hen  the  see  wa0 
v.tiMMi,  to  inaint:ilii,  to  recover,  and  to  exteud  their  own  jurii>dif-tioii.     Ilistoirv 
i:\i!i-  et  |>'»hiiqiie  de  la  Ville  dn  Keirns,  par  M.  .-Vnquetil,  tiHii.  1.  p.  *JU7,  &c. 

Thr  i>l»!t<Tvatioii!i  whirh  1  have  made  ronceriiini;  the  biwstateof  cities,  and  tlie 
cttiiijition  of  their  inhal>itan1.<',  an*  eoiifiriiied  Uy  iiinumcrahli*  passa(p*fl  in  tho 
hist- in  LFfi  iind  law^  of  the  iiuddle  aj^es.  It  is  not  iiiiprobuMe.  however,  that 
Ntiiti<>  (:iir*«  '»f  the  fin*t  order  were  in  a  iM'tter  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
({I'^'rii-  of  hiM'rty.  I  iider  the  lloiiiaii  i^overnment,  the  munici(i.-vl  government 
c>>t.iii!i-hed  mettles  wus  cxtn'iiiely  tavourahle  to  liberty.  The  jurmdictionof  the 
S'-ii  iti-  :n  iMi  h  corporation, and  the  privileires of  the  iiiizens,  were  bothextensire. 
Then-  !•>  liMt-m  to  iK'lieve,  that  some  nf  thi*  greater  cities  which  esra|N'd  the 
iJrNtrip  t;ve  rai^e  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  n*tiiiiicd  their  ancient  form  of 
;ri»vi  ninit-nt,  at  least  in  a  |;reat  meaMiire.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  ol* 
ciii/i-ii-,  and  hr  mai^iiit rates  whom  they  thems«dves  elected.  Very  stronfr  pre- 
siitiij't.diii  in  t.ivoiir  of  this  opini<»n  are  prodiierd  by  .M.  I'.Ablte  lie  Itus,  llist. 
Crit.  de  l:i  Mon.  Franc,  torn.  i.  p.  \K  &<*-  tom.  ii.  p.  .'iJt.  edit.  IT-IJ.  It  apfM'ars 
from  ^Miiie  iif  the  charters  of  communitv  to  cities,  t;raiited  in  the  t«iell\h  and 
thirteenth  rentunes,  tliut  these  only  conlirni  the  privile«rrs  poss<*sscd  by  the  in- 
h.iliit;int«  {>r<vioiis  to  the  establishment  of  the  community.  l>'.\cher.  Spiceleg. 
To!.  \i.  p.  .M'>.  Other  cities  claimed  their  privilef^es,  as  haviiiif  possessed  them 
With' • 'It  interruption  from  the  times  of  the  Knmans.  Hist.  I'rit.  de  la  Mon. 
Fri:i< .  torn.  ii.  p.  X\.\.  Hut  the  numlN'r  of  citi<*s  which  enjoyed  such  immuni- 
tipi  was  so  small,  as  hardly  111  any  def^ree  to  diminiAli  the  force  of  my  con 
cliisloii!!  in  the  text. 

X<»TE  [17].  Pack  21. 

lUviNO  c'wrn  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  effects  of  com- 
mutiitu'9  ill  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  necenary  to  inquire  witheoine  attention 
into  the  pro);ress  of  cities  and  municipal  i*nTernment  in  (lennany.  The  anctrnt 
(ieriiMi**  had  no  rities.  Kven  in  their  hamlets  or  riUaces,  they  did  not  build 
their  h  m^es  cnntiifiioiis  to  each  other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  <rerm.  cap.  16.  They 
con«id'Ted  it  as  a  badcr  of  servitude  tn  be  obli)^d  to  dwell  in  a  city  surrounded 
with  ualN.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  riiaken  oflT  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
countrymen  required  of  them,  aa  an  eridence  of  their  havinf  recovered  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  wliirh  tlie  Romtna  hu!  built  in  their  country. 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  loae  their  apirit  and  courage  when  thejr 
are  confined.  Tar.  Ilistor.  lib.  ir.  c.  64.  The  Romans  built  aeTeral  cittea  of 
note  on  tha  baaki  of  tha  Rhine*    Bnt  in  all  tha  faat  caoatriea  frtMo  that  riTW 
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to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  hardly  one  city  previoiu  to  the  tdnth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Conringius  Exercitatio  de  Urbibus  GemiaauB^ 
Oper.  vol.  i.  t  25.  27.  31,  &c.  Pleineccius  differs  from  Conringius  with  respect 
to  this.  But  oven,  afler  allowing  to  liis  arguments  and  authorities  their  utmoet 
force,  they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  extenMve  regiona 
on  which  some  historians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns.  £lem.  Jur.  Ger- 
man, lib.  i.  4  102.  Under  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the 
political  state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and 
men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.  Char- 
lemagne founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Germany.  Aub.  Minei  Opera  Diplomatica,  vol.  L  p.  16.  Hie 
successors  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed  their  residenoe 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocess,  and  performed  reli^ous  functions  there,  that 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  Conring.  ibid,  i  48.  But  Henry  inr- 
naincd  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  920,  must  be  considered  as  the 
great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  that  time  infested  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  which  he  enr- 
roundcd  with  walls  strengtiicned  by  towers.  Pie  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  tiie  condition  of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly. 
Wittikindus  Annal.  lib.  i.  ap.  Conring.  f  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  jurisdiction. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.  Their  ComUes^  Missis,  and  otlier  judges  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.  Towns  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  his  fie£^ 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring.  ibid,  f 
73,  74.  Hcinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  lib.  i.  f  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  from  the  Italians.  Knipschildius  Tractatus  Politico- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pfcffel  Abrcge  de  THistoiro  et  du  Droit 
Publique  d'Allemagnc,  4to.  p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunities, 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  establishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioned)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in« 
Quced  many  people  to  settle  near  the  cliief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  councils  and  courts  of  judicature  of  every  kind,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  the  eleventli  century,  many  slaves  were  enfran- 
chised, the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  wrought  in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  ccm- 
course  of  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  others.  Conring.  (  105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repressing  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  private  wars  ainontr  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
their  communities.  Conrinir.  ^  94.  There  were  inhabitants  of  three  different 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany  :  the  nobles,  or  familisB  ;  the  citizens,  or  liberi ; 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homines  proprii.  Knipschild.  lib.  iL  cap. 
29.  No.  13.  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfranchised  the  slaves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  ot 
citizens  or  liberi.  Pfeffel,  p.  254.  Knipsch.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  No.  113. 1 19.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germany  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France,  tbcy 
extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All  the  imperial  and  free  cities,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  tlie  full  right  of  being  immediiUt; 
by  which  term,  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  the/ 
are  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  potisess  within  their  own  precincts  all  the 
rights  of  complete  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  various  privileges  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  the  great  guardians  of  the  Germanic  liberties^  are  enooM* 
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ratoci  liy  Knipurhilil.  lib.  ii.  Tlie  incMt  iinp<irtant  articles  are  gouor&IIy  knowD^ 
an<l  it  wuuld  b«  iiiiproptsr  to  enter  into  any  duMjuuition  coiic«rniu|f  minutv 
particularM. 

Notr  [I8J.  Pa«i;2I. 

Tin:  HpaniNh  hintoriana  are  alniont  entirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and 
pmirrrMM  fit'  roiiiiiiuniticM  in  that  kiii|;fluni;  no  that  1  cannot  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  nrtadity,  tli«*  tiiu«*  .ind  niannrr  of  their  first  intr«)duction  there.  It  appears, 
howi'vrr,  truMi  M.iri.ina,  vol.  li.  p.  vi^l.  lol.  Ila^rw,  17 J6,  tliat  in  the  year  lJ.'i9, 
M^htfi'ii  •  iti«-N  h:id  obtained  afcmtin  the  (Morten  of  Cai»iile.  Kruin  the  account 
wIimIi  will  hi-  uivrn  tit*  tlifiir  coimtitutiou  and  pretenNiuns,  8ect.  III.  of  tins 
tmIiiiiii>,  It  :ip|M-:irM  tliat  tlu-ir  privilct^e:*  and  form  of  p>verniuent  wuru  the  same 
uith  ih'iM*  III'  the  otiier  feudal  corporationH;  and  tins,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
ffiiiiil.intv  of  iH/iitiral  iiisititutions  and  traii»aclionii  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
jii.iv-  iei'l  us  t«)  conilude  that  communities  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
iii.ihiier  :in'l  proh.khly  alxMit  the  aame  time,  as  in  the  uthi-r  nations  of  KitfoiM*. 
Ill  Arr.i<;>>ii.  •!»  I  shall  have  oci'a.*iion  to  ob»erve  in  a  feuhiiei|uent  note,  cities 
M-fiii  i-.irly  t<i  h:ive  a(M|uired  extcniiive  immunities,  to^etlier  with  a  share  in  thu 
liMrioi;itiirc.  Ir:  the  year  1  UK,  the  citueuN  uf  Sarai^onfta  hud  not  only  attained 
piiliii' ill  !i!ir:t y,  liut  they  were  di'clared  to  U*  of  e«|ual  rank  with  the  nohles 
of  ihe  ^eroiic)  rU>s  ;  and  many  Other  immunitM-s,  unknown  to  persons  iji  their 
riiiik  'if  Jifkf  in  other  parts  of  Kurupe,  wire  confern-d  uptMi  them.  Zurita 
Ann:tli-s  ili>  .\rr4;riMi,  torn.  i.  p.  A-\.  In  Kiicland«  the  otahLfhrnent  of  cummu- 
iiitieri  or  f'lirporationit  was  poiiteri<ir  to  the  coii4|ueMt.  The  practu'e  was  bor- 
row cd  fr'iin  Krani'e,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  cri>wn  »ere  |»erfectlv 
Minii.ir  ti»  thoM'  whicli  I  have  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  well 
kiiouit  t't  iiioit  of  my  reader*,  I  shall,  without  entorin;^  into  any  critical  or 
nuniiii'  dis>-ii!i>i«>n,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illuf^trated  this  inter- 
est m;;  pfiint  ill  the  KiiuIikIi  hiftury.  Braily*s  Treatisi.-  nf  I^irou^hs.  Madox 
h'lnii  I  liiir:;!,  rap.  1.  M>ct.  ix.  IlumeV  Hii^tory  of  l!ii:;l.iiid,  \<il.  i.  append.!, 
niiil  II.  It  i«  not  iinproiiahb'  lint  M»tiie  of  tiie  tuwijM  hi  lini^liittl  were  farmed 
into  I  .irpitriiti  MIS  under  the  S.ixoii  kiiik;s,  and  that  the  rharti  r>  granted  hv  tho 
kiiiu"  "f  the  Nurninn  race  wvH'  not  ch.-irti  rs  of  en:rAiti-hi»emei)t  fVum  a  ktate 
of  ^l.l^e^y,  Init  a  roTifirmaliioi  *t*C  pri\  IlegcN  w  hieh  they  already  enjoyed.  8ev 
l.urd  l.yttletoM's  lli-'tory  of  llfiiry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  IJIT.  Th»*  llncliiih  critics. 
ho\vi>\ IT,  were  very  inionxidorable  in  the  twelt'th  (cntiiry.  A  dear  proof  uf 
ihiN  fN'iMiDi  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  rt'terred.  Kitiitti-phcn.  a  r<*ii(t'mp(»rary 
author.  i:ives  a  description  of  thi-  city  of  Lundoii  in  the  reii^n  of  IltMiry  II.,  and 
Ihi*  imiiH  111  which  he  hpeaks  of  \t»  trade,  lis  wealth,  and  ihr  fplenduur  of  its 
inh:ibit.vtil*>.  would  llUg:r|>^t  no  in  idequate  idea  of  its  state  at  pn  vent,  w  hen  it  is 
Ihe  •:re:itest  aiid  most  ftpulent  City  of  F.iirnpe.  Hut  all  idea."*  of  grandeur  and 
m.i^^Miticeiiee  am  merely  comparative  ;  and  every  dex  ription  of  them  in  ifeiic- 
Fdl  ti-roH  iM  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  ap(N'ars  Irom  Peter  of  l>loi.s  anhdeai-un«if 
Loiiii'iii,  v.- ho  HouriHhed  in  the  same  rei^n,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  uf 
Immii;:  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  whieh  Kitzstephrn  gives  such  a  pompous 
si-t'oiiiit.  i-ontnined  no  more  tlian  forty  tiiousand  inhabitants.  Ibid.  313, '.tl'K 
The  oilier  4  iti<>s  v^ero  small  in  proportion,  .ind  were  not  i;i  a  condition  to  extort 
any  e\ten>>ive  privilesres.  Tluit  the  constitution  of  the  horouglM  in  Siutland, 
ill  many  rin-umstancos,  roM-mbled  that  of  the  town*  in  Trance  and  Kn^laud,  i> 
manifi  ><t  from  the  Leges  Hurgoruin,  annexed  to  tlic  Regiaiu  .Maje»tatuiii. 

Norr  [19.]  Paqp.  23. 

Soon  if\rr  the  intrmlurtion  of  the  thinl  estate  into  the  national  council,  th(t 
•p:nt  of  liSerty  which  that  excited  in  Franco  began  to  produce  ctinspicuous 
rt)Vi-t«>.  In  M'veral  provinces  of  France,  the  nobility  and  comm unities  fermed 
a»soi';  iti'Mn,  M  hereby  they  hound  iheniselves  to  defend  their  richl*  and  pnvi- 
]i.^r, ..  :iji<M4t  tlie  tormidable  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  HouLiinviliiers  has  pruMnred  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
year  MM,  twelve  years  aHer  the  tdiuiaaion  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  Um 
8tate4  (ieneril.  Ilistoire  de  Pancien  (louvcmcment  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p. 
IM.  The  vii;our  with  which  the  i>eoplc  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
rights,  obliged  tiieir  sovereigns  to  respect  Umtiu,    tSix  years  aiVer  Uiu 
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lion,  Philip  tlie  Long  issued  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  community  of  Narlioaiip 
in  the  following;  terms:  ^Philip,  by  the  grace,  &c.  to  our  weli-beloiTed,  lEe. 
As  we  desire  with  all  our  heart,  aud  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  our  kingdon 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  help  of  God ;  and  to  reform  our  nid 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof,  for  the  public  good,  and  for  tb* 
benefit  of  our  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have  been  aggrisred  and  (^pnMnd 
in  divers  manners  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  as  wo  have  leajrned  by 
common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  men  worthy  of  cndtti 
and  we  having  determined  in  our  counsel  which  wo  have  called  to  meet  in  our 
eood  city,  &o.  to  give  redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and 
lincans  possible,  according  to  reason  and  justice,  and  wiUing  that  this  should  bs 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  barons,  tad 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  particularly  of  you,  and  that  it  should  be  trtn^ 
acted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  theiefon 
we  command,"  &c.     Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.    I  shall  allow  these  to 
bo  only  the  form^l  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style ;  but  the  ideas  are  singnlar, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.    A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  address  himself  to  pariiament, 
in  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.     There  occurs  in  the  history  of 
France,  a  striking  inntancc  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  bad 
made  in  that  kin<rdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  btd 
acquired  in  the  States  General.     During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  with 
Kngland,  and  the   captivity  of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  Stttas 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  eitend  their  own  privileges  and  Joriedictioa. 
The  regulations  established  by  the  States,  hold  A.  D.  1355,  concerning  the  mods 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crown, 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States ;    concerning  the  coining  of 
money;  concerning  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  purveyance  ;  conoeming  tbi 
regular  administration  of  justice;  are  much  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.     This  curious  statuts 
is  published,  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  p.  19.     Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  eon- 
suit  that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  torn.  ix.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Boulainv.  tom.  ii.  p.  213.      The  Franeb 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  provost  of  the  mercbanti 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversive  of  the  eoo- 
stitution  and  government  of  their  country.      That  m\y  have  been  the  eass, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  the  measures  which 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likdy  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  s|mad 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concemiiif 
government  were  extremely  liberal.     The  States  General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1355,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  meml)crs,  and  above  one  half  of  theoo 
were  deputies  from   towns.     M.  Secousse  Preff.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48.    It 
appears  that  in  all  the  different  assemblies  of  the  States,  held  during  the  raigB 
of  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  frroat  i;ifiuence,  and  in  every  respect 
the  third  state  was  considered  a.*  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  other  twOt 
Ibid,  passim.     These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  loiig  before  the  Hoooi 
of  Commons  in  Encrland   acquired  any  considerable  influence  in  the  Legidt* 
ture.     As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  France  socmmt 
than  in  England,  so  it  began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.     In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  onfbrtunats. 
What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  diAi^ 
ence,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

Note  [20.]  Page  24. 

In  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  pait  sf 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  havo  represented  the  Tuiow 
hardships  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  libwtf  ar 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contained  four  cancMMSl 
corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a  stale  of  mNI 
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tnd*  u*  lubjvcl.  I.  Tha  right  of  ditpowng  of  Umit  panooa  bj  Mb  oi  gnat 
wu  raliaquuhod.  X.  Fownr  wu  fim  to  Uiam  of  ooovefkig  than  nopafty 
(Dd  aSecta  b;  will  w  U17  otliat  1«^  daad.    Ot  if  Iha;  happnad  (o  dia  Inlaa- 


I*  proiidad  that  Ibair  prapMiT-  abould  |o  t«  tb«ir  lawtU  bain  b 
aame  iDiuaet  u  tha  propart;  of  nthar  panona.  3.  Tbe  Mirieai  and  tKna 
which  thiiy  owad  to  their  aapaiior  or  baye  lard  whiah  wara  fonnaitT  athitfMjr 
and  irap«ed  al  pleuura,  mn  piaciwly  McartaiiMd.  4,  Tlwy  ara  allowod  ttia 
priTilege  of  marrying  aocordiog  to  Uwir  ova  iDclinatian  1  foimarly  Ihij  ooula 
contract  110  mainage  without  Ihair  lord'i  petmiMian,  and  with  no  panoo  hut 
ans  ol'  hii  (lavo*.  All  iheaa  puticolan  aia  feand  unitad  in  tha  sbartar  nantad 
lUbittloribuf  Mantis  Britonii,  A.  D.  1376.  Hirt.  da  Daophini,  torn,  u  p.  81. 
Many  circumaluicm  concurred  with  thoaa  which  I  hava  man ti paid  in  tha  lait  ia 
procuring  Iheui  deliTorauea  Irom  that  wiatchad  atala.  Tlw  gaotU  apiht  of  tha 
Chrmlian  raligioa;  the  dootrioaa  which  it  INcliaa,  OOnsMning  Oit  origiiial 
(H)ualitj  of  inaiikiud  ;  ita  teneta  with  reipcct  to  the  dinna  goretanMBt,  ana  Iha 
itnpartial  aya  with  which  Iha  Almighty  regarda  man  of  atarj  waditioa,  ami 
adinita  tiicm  lo  a  participation  a^hia  benafita,  aia  all  ineonaiaMnt  with  ntvt 
ludr.  But  in  tbii,  as  in  many  olhar  inatancea,  coDiidanliana  of  iataraal,  aad 
thnniaiiini  of  fiiae  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconnatent  with  their  prinei- 
ploa.    They  were  so  aeniible,  bowsrar,  of  this  inconiialeDcy,  that  to  m'  " 


liberty  from  servitude  wm  deamad  an  act  of  Piat*  highly 
loriuiis  ana  acceptable  to  Hearen.  Tha  humane  spirit  of  IM  Christian 
:i>m  iliu^leil  long  with  the  maiim*  and  mannara  of  the  world,  and  eoa> 
itp<l  mare  tlian  any  olher  circumatance  to  introduoa  the  praetiea  of  mann- 
jun.  When  pops  Gregory  tha  Great,  who  floofiahed  towarda  tha'Mftd  of 
siilh  century,  granted  liberty  to  wme  of  hia  alavea,  he  givaa  thia  laaaon 
t,  "Cum  Kedamptar  noalar,  teliua  condtor  natnrc,  ad  hoe  pnpitiattM 
lanam  rarnem  TOlusnt  aasuDKre,  ut  diTinilatis  bob  gratia,  diremplo  (quo 
bamiir  captivi)  vinculo,  priatinM  noa  reatltaaret  libartati;  salubriter  agit'v, 
iinii-rh  quoi  lb  initio  liberoa  nature  protolit,  at  jus  gentium  jago  aubttU 
J  fuerant,  mannnittautis  banafieia,  libeital 
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dantnr. "  Ungor.  Magn.  ap.  Polgiesa.  lib.  ir.  t.  i.  sect.  3.  Several  lawa  or 
rhnrtiTi  (bundrd  nn  reaaon*  ainiiTar  to  this,  an  produced  by  Iba  saoie  author. 
An-nrdinciy.  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumission,  prenaus  la  the  reign 
nf  l.nuis  X.  are  [ranted  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  raiiMdio  anuoK,  et  pro  merceda 
-  '  ].  Ital.  vol,  i.  p.  B4S,  850.  Du  Cange,  roe.  .VaniiiHiuw. 
Aumiiaion  was  eiacnled  in  a  church,  ai  a  religiooa 
le  person  lo  be  aet  free  wu  lad  round  Iha  great  altar  with  a 
lorrn  in  ni«  Hand,  he  taok  hold  of  the  homi  nf  the  altar,  and  there  the  solema 
wnrdp  riinrt^rhng  liberty  were  pronounced.     Du  Cange,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  4tT. 

1  iball  tran»cribo  a  part  of  a  charter  of  manumiaaion  granted,  A.  D.  1054 1 
linlh  as  It  ranlaina  a  full  aeconnt  of  the  ceremooiea  uaed  in  Ihii  Tom  of  manu- 
mimrin.  and  as  a  specimen  ot  the  im  perfect  know  ledge  of  the  Latin  toagne  in 
that  barharuus  atre.  ||  ia  granted  by  Willa  the  widow  of  Hugo  the  Dulu  and 
Mar<|ui:<.  in  favour  of  ('lima,  one  of  her  alarea.  »  Et  idea  noa  DoldM  Willa 
inrlilr  rumrlinae — libera  et  ibeolva  le  Cleriia  filia  Uberto— pre  tiiDOte  ooni- 
poiinliii  l>fi,  et  reniedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memerie  quondam  sopra  aeripta 
l)unii<ii  I'gii  glorioaiiiaiRio,  nl  qnando  ilium  Uominus  de  has  vita  migTaie, 
juivni.  [>ar«  iiiii|u>  iinn  abeat  potealatem  ullam,  aed  anguelos  Domini  nostri 
Jp>u  I'linoii  rolnrarF  dignitur  ilinni  inter  aanctoe  dilectoa  auoa  i  et  bsatoe 
Celrua  prinripi  aposlnlorum.'qoi  habed  potestatem  oBinium  inimanm  ligandi 
el  at^'ilrendi.  ul  ipsi  ahaolTat  anime  ejus  de  pereatia  aaiietaperiad  ilium  jaaua 
paradii-i :  prn  eadrin  vrm  ralioni,  in  mano  mile  le  Benin  presbitrr,  ut  vadal 
teriiin  HI  eccle*>a  aanrli  Bartholnmri  apoatoli ;  traad  de  triliua  vidbua  circa 
alUre  i[nias  en-lrsite  rum  cwreo  apprriieneura  in  maaibua  lui*  el  manihua  suis  | 
deinde  elite  ambulate  in  via  qnadrubio,  ubi  qualaor  *k  ae  deviduntnr.  Sta* 
iiiiii]  ;  prq  rrmedin  luminarie  anime  bone  maMeila  foondam  Mpra  aeripta 
Doriiini  I'l'ii  et  ipii  preabiler  Benin  fecit  omnia,  H  dllil,  eoca  qaateor  v.r  ^» 
et  amtiuUte  in  iiuarunq  ;  partem  tiU  placaaeit,  taa  ale  lapTn  aarifia  Cbriia. 
qua  noiqu*  tui  lieredes,  qni  abac  hare  in  antoaiMti,**)  aramall  fMiilnbtaan 
F<-iu>."  iic.  Mural,  ib.  p.  RS3.  Many  othar  ehailaw  wlglit  Iwv  haan  aabttaJ, 
whlrh.  in  point  of  grammar  or  alylt,«*  to  MtriM  MfMtar  to  lUa.    lfaM> 
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;  l&tter-H'iU.  Ai  Uw 
>t'  huminii;  1.1111  piet;,  ihefa 
moti  yen,  and  Bare  granted  Jim  Kifcnpiioni!  oHiiH*, 
n  Older  to  obUin  tcceplanco  willi  God.  Dn  Csnge,  ubi  Hupra.  p.  470.  et  Twb 
i|.  vi.  p.  451.  Anothei  niethD<l  ofoliUiniiiglibcrlj  nneby  entei-uig  uiM 
y  orden,  or  Uking  the  tow  in  a  monuteij.  Tbii  wu  peiaiitted  lor 
B,  but  BO  Diunif  BluTes  cBCDpe-d  bj  tbia  meani,  out  of  the  hands  of 
itens  that  tho  proclici  viat  alYerward*  rOBlrained,  and  at  lasl  prohibilsd  by 
•win  lanrs  or  almost  ail  tiiB  nalioni  of  Europe.  Murat.  ib.  p.  043.  Canfocnit^ 
■hlj  to  (he  asme  principlea.  prioces,  on  the  birlh  of  a  iDn.  or  upon  mj  athw 
ogroeable  oveut,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  alavei  to  be  enfrandiuiM,  u  1 
teatimonj  of  Ihoir  gratitude  to  Gad  for  thai  benefit.  Marculfi  Form.  lib.  i.  cafi 
SB.  There  an  leveral  farms  of  manumisBion  publiahed  by  MarcuUua.  aiid  all 
of  them  are  founded  on  rctigious  considoralioiu,  in  order  lo  procUK  tkc  faTev 
of  God,  or  to  obtain  tjie  forgiveneu  of  their  bIdb.  Lib.  U.  c.  23.  33,  34.  »ia. 
■Balui,  The  aame  obserration  holds  with  lespect  to  ihc  other  oolUclioa*  of 
f  ormulee  anneiod  lo  Marculfus..  At  sentiments  of  rehgion  iadueed  uum  U 
•  gnnl  liborty  to  their  foUaw  ChristiBjia  who  groaned  under  the  joke  of  sarti-. 
tods ;  BO  niiilakoD  ideas  concerning  dovotiua  led  otheia  to  rulinqaiah  ibait 
liberty.  When  a  person  conceiveal  an  eiLraordiuar;  lespecl  for  the  mint  who 
Hai  the  patron  of  an;  church  or  laomutery  in  which  lie  wu  aocuetomed  1« 
attend  rel^ioua  n-orship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  potfeaswl  wilh  an 
oxoess  of  luporatilioui  reverence,  to  give  up  tliomselves  and  their  poatanti  (0 
boUie  slaves  of  the  aaint.  Mabillon  de  Eo  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  033.  Tbo  iiUeM 
or  Toluntarj  slaves  of  churches  or  monanciies  were  very  numciou*.  and  may 
bo  divided  into  lliree  difioreut  clasaoe.  The  hrst  ware  audi  as  put  tbemaelio* 
and  elTccls  under  tlie  protection  of  a  particular  chunJi  or  moiiaslery.  bindiuf 
IfaeniBelves  to  defeud  its  privileges  and  projierly  against  every  aggreaior.  Tbcw 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  nwroly  by  devotion,  but  in  order  lo  obtain  Ihal 
■Bcurily  which  tuoso  from  the  protection  of  iho  church.  Tbey  were  rathd 
vasBals  than  slaves,  and  ■omctimea  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  prudent  U 
■ecure  llie  protection  of  the  church  in  this  maruior.  Penons  of  the  •acoui 
Glass  bound  themselvBB  lo  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quil-reiil  out  of  Iheii  astalM 
lo  a  church  or  monsBtery.  Besidsa  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  parfuiU 
oertain  serviuea.  They  were  celled  cciuuaUi.  The  last  class  coosisled  of  sock. 
as  actually  renounced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  Ihe  strict  and  proper 
■snso  of  Uto  word.  Tlieee  were  oalled  mmitfcrio/ui,  and  enslaved  Ihaii  bodiss^ 
as  some  of  Iheir  cliirlers  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  Ihrii 
souls.  Fot^esBCrus  de  slatu  scrvorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  seel-  3.  7.  Hov  leslnos 
the  clergy  ware  to  encourage  Iho  opinions  which  led  to  tliis  practice,  will  sp- 
jiear  liom  a  elauae  in  a  charier  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  at  a  «Uve  to  • 
Oumattery.    '■  Cum  sit  omni  camali  ingonuilatc  gonorosius  ollrem  ' 

*"'  ~  u| ;  Dei  Ecrvitium,  scilicet  qaod  terrena  nobiliUu  multos  picrumq 
OB  facil,  serrituB  vcro  Christi  DobUcB  virlutiUus  reddit,  namo  a 
itia  virtutibus  vitia  compiraveril,  claret  pro  corto  ouni  esse  gen 

10  prtebaerit  proniarem.     Quod  ego  Kagnaldus  intelligent,"  Jte 
Vt&DOthor  charier  is  eiprossed  in   the  following  word):  "Eligeos  nia^  ctM 

■  Uoi  quam  libsrtuB  amculi,  firmiler  cradens  el  sclens,  quod  sorrire  De^ 

"  ilua  FnrtibitralHitiir  nhriilt. 


^ore  eat,  summaque  ingei 

Du  Cango,  voc.  ObltUui,  vol.  iv.  p. 
:r  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  1 
a  while  the  feudad  sysh:! 
laws  which  eel ' 


imparabatur  Chlirtii 
g.  1917.  Groat,  however,  as  Iht 
the  enfranchisement  of  slaTM  «•• 
reserved  its  vigour.  On  Iha  eoa- 
detiimenlal  to  society.    Pot- 


lib,  iv.  c.  S.  t  6.     The  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  recoi     ^ 

r  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocraticnJ  policy,  which  lodged  tlie  mo«l  wMr 

e  power  in  the  hands  of  *  few  members  of  the  society,  and  repi«s)ie4  iS 

ml.     When  Louis  X.  iaauad  his  ordonnance,  acveral  slaeea  had  ba«n  ■• 

iccutlomed  to  MTvitade,  and  thur  miud)  M'sre  to  much  debated  bf  thil. 

"^'unhappy  situation,  thai  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  which  Wa«  oftui; 

Ihera.    D'Ach.  Spicel.  vol.  xi.  p.  387.    Long  aAor  the  rcien  of  Louis  X.  moitt 

of  Ihe  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion  6' 

alavei.    It  appcan  from  an  ordonnance  of  the  famous  Berlraiut  de  Oi 
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ComUble  of  Fnnoe,  that  the  eattom  of  •nftanchiniir  them  wee  eooeidered  ae 
a  pemicioua  innofation.  Morioe  Mem.  poor  ■emrdee  preuree  a  rHist.de 
Bret.  torn.  ii.  p.  100.  In  lome  initanceei  when  the  predial  daTee  were  deolared 
to  be  freemen,  they  were  itill  bound  to  perlbrm  certain  eernoee  to  their  ancient 
masters ;  and  were  kept  in  a  state  diflbrent  from  either  subjects,  beinf  restricted 
either  from  purchasing  land,  or  becominf  members  of  a  community  within  the 
precincts  of  the  manor  to  which  they  formeriy  belonged.  Martene  and  DuramL 
Thesaur.  Anecdot.  toI.  i.  p.  914.  This,  howerer,  seems  not  to  have  been 
common. — ^Thera  is  no  general  law  for  the  minnmissioa  of  slaTes  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  qiivted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  favoured  personal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless, 
continued  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  1614,  we 
find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his 
manors.  Rym.  Fosder.  vol.  xiii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1674,  there  is  a 
commission  from  Queen  Elixabeth  with  respect  to  the  manumission  of  certain 
bondmen  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Obeervat  on  the  Statutee,  kc  p.  261. 

NoTi  [SI].  Paoi  S7. 

Thbib  is  no  custom  in  the  middle  agee  more  singular  than  that  of  private 
war.  It  is  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  lawe 
duri:icr  the  middle  a^s.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  eo  many  intri- 
cate points  in  feudal  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  customs 
formerly  obecuro  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  bv  his  subject  to  coMioer  this. 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  mora  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  remlations 
which  directrd  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  preeent  ideas  of  dvilised  nations 
concerning  govommnnt  and  order.  1.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
OS  other  nation*  in  a  similar  state  of  eocietv,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  tim(>ire,  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.  The  dearest  proofr 
of  thin  were  produced.  Note  6.— t.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
roup  nations  aAer  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  thev 
ron(}ufTpd  ;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  multiplied,  their 
family  teu<)«  and  private  wars  became  more  frequent.  Proofs  of  this  occur  in 
thnr  enrly  historians.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  t.  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  lib.  x.  c 
?7.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
thi*  relationn  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  family,  but  it  was  incumbent  on 
them.  ThuH,  by  the  laws  of  the  AngU  and  Werini,  ad  qoemcunque  hereditas 
terrip  prnrennrit,  ad  ilium  vcstis  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximi^  et  solatio 
li'udiN,  drl>pt  pcrtinere,  tiL  vi.  f  5.  ap.  Lindenbr.  LtCg.  Saliq.  tit.  63.  Leif. 
I.onjrob.  hh.  ii.  tit.  14.  )  10. — 3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  rifrht  of  private  war.  All  disputee  between  slaves,  villani,  the 
iiihiihttant!*  of  townm  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
coiirtM  of  jimtice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persons  of  inferior  rank 
wcro  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  ri^t  or  private  war,  supposed 
no^ilit  T  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  partiee.  Beau- 
munoir  <  'oiKtumed  de  Beauv.  ch.  lix.  p.  300.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  Franoe,  tom. 
ii.  .y*rt.  }  XVII.  FtiVA.  f  XV.  kc.  The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
extToiM-d  thr  n^ht  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them 
ti>  pronrriiti*  quarreln  in  person,  adr^eaii  or  ridomcf  were  choeen  by  the  several 
monanterieN  and  hinhoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churehes  and  convents  by  which 
thrr  were  elected;  enponsed  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles;  armis 
omnia  f\\im  erant  ecclenie  viriliter  defendebant,  et  vigilanter  protefebaui. 
JtriM'M'l  I'naire  den  Fm*!*.  torn.  i.  p.  144.  Du  Cange,  voc.  •Idr^enhu.  On  many 
ficra'iioniif  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  accus* 
tomrd,  made  thiMU  forget  the  paeifie  spirit  of  their  proCBseion,  and  led  them 
into  the  field  in  pernon  at  the  head  of  their  vaasale,  »*flamma,  ferro,  cvde.  poe* 
rn'Miorx^  I'crlesiaruin  prailati  defendebant.**    Onido  Abbas  ap,  D«  Cange,  ih. 


f>.  17'J.  -  1.  It  w  .IK  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  gave  •  gMilenMMi  a  title  to 
loake  war  uimmi  his  adversary.    Atrocioiw  aela  9f  vmNmmii  I— nite  aad  afteaift» 
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publicly  committed  were  legal  and  permitted  motives  for  taking  amw  ■p^*«f 
the  authors  of  them.  Such  crimes  as  are  now  punished  capitally  in  dviliie4 
nations,  at  that  time  justified  private  hostiUties.  Beauman.  ch.  lis.  Da  Cangv 
Dissert,  xzix.  sur  Joinville,  p.  331.  But  though  the  avenging  of  injuries  wu  U6 
only  motive  that  could  legally  autliorize  a  private  war,  yet  disputes  conceming 
civil  property  often  gave  rise  to  hostilities,  and  were  terminated  by  the  sworaE 
Du  Cange  Dissert,  p.  333. — 5.  All  persons  present  when  any  quarrel  arose,  or 
any  act  of  violence  was  committed,  wore  included  in  the  war  which  it  ooca* 
sioned ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  such  a  ntuation  to 
remain  neuter,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  otlier  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. Beauman.  p.  300. — 6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principals  in  the  war 
were  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  chieftain  with 
whom  they  were  connected.  Du  Cange,  ib.  33:2.  This  was  founded  on  the 
maxim  of  tlio  ancient  Germans,  ^^suscipere  tarn  inimicitios  seu  paths,  mu  pro- 
piuqui,  quam  aiuieitias,  necesso  est;^"  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  natiooii 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  union,  strengthen  such  a  aenti- 
mcnt,  Thia  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If  a  person  rafhaed 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  against  his  adversary, 
ho  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of  deriving  any 
benefit  from  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.  Du  Cange  Dis- 
sert, p.  333.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obliged 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quanol  of  a  kinsman,  was  curious.  While  the 
church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity, 
the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  far  as  this  absurd  prohibition,  and  aQ 
who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principles,  were  involved  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigow, 
and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  ef 
affinity,  the  same  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beao^ 
man.  303.  Du  Cange  Dissert.  333. — 7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
between  two  full  brothers,  because  both  have  the  same  common  kindred,  and  con* 
sequently  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  the 
contest;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  becauee  each  ef 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299. — 8.  The  vassals  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  because  by  the  feudal 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  feudal  tennree 
were  introduced,  and  this  artificial  connexion  was  established  between  vassal* 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  hold,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.  Beauman.  303. — 9.  Private  wars  were  very  frequent  for 
several  centuries.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  those  disordeie 
in  government,  or  to  encourage  such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the  introdno" 
tion  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Nothing  could  more  effectually 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peaoib 
Private  wars  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  bv 
dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  authorized  by 
law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  exerciae  of 
private  hostilities,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  thoee  intee- 
tine  wars.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  701.  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  408.  507,  &c  The  contem* 
porary  historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these 
quarrels  in  such  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  I  ahall  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Nogent: 
**  Erat  CO  tempore  maximis  ad  invicem  hostilitatibus,  totius  Franconxm  legni 
facta  turbatio;  crcbra  ubiq;  latrocinia,  viarum  obsessio;  audiebantor  pnwim. 
immo  fiebant  incendia  infinita;  nullis  prster  sola  ot  indomita  cupidhate  exit- 
tentibus  causis  extruebantur  prcelia ;  et  ut  brevi  totum  claudam,  qoicquid  obta* 
libus  cupidorum  subjacebat«  nusquam  attendonlo  cujus  enet,  ftmdm  pAtebftL** 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
Having  thua  collected  the  chief  regulations  which  costom  hnd 
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eoneinijif  Um  right  uid  •mbntm  of  privftto  wsr,  I  alnli  — imwitt  ia 
logical  ordor,  thm  Tarioiu  tzpodwoU  eaplojod  to  ftbolMh  or  nolriiii  thio  fatal 
^imUnd.  1.  TJm  fiiBt  expo4ikont  oaplojrod  bjr  tbo  ohril  magiitratt,  in  m4mi  to 
Mi  aomo  boimda  to  tlio  yjolaaca  of  privata  revaiifa,  waa  tSa  ixiny  kf  law  tlia 
fine  or  compotttioo  to  ba  paid  lor  aacli  difaraat  crioaa.  Tba  injurMl  paraoa 
waa  origiiiaUj  tiia  aole  judgo  ooaoarainff  tba  nattiio  of  tha  wroag  wmck  ba 
bad  ■ufleradf  Uia  dagrao  of  vaagaaaoa  wfcidi  ba  ahoold  axaot*  aa  wall  aa  tha 
apaciea  of  atonaoMiit  or  rapaimtioii  with  whkli  ba  BUght  laat  aatiaiad.  Ea» 
■antmant  baoama  of  ooima  aa  iaiplacabla  aa  it  waa  fiaroa.  It  waa  oAaa  a 
point  of  booour  not  to  fornvo,  nor  to  ba  laoonoilad.  Thia  mado  it  naaaaMiy 
to  fix  thoaa  compoaitiona  whieb  maka  ao  graat  a  figvra  in  tha  lawaof  barbarona 
nations.  The  natiira  of  orinMa  and  ofcaeaa  waa  aatimatad  bp  tha  nMgialrati^ 
and  ih«  sum  due  to  tha  paraoa  offandad  waa  aaeartainad  with  a  MiMa  a»d 
oilen  a  wbiaaical  aocoraev.  Rolharia,  tha  lagialalor  of  tho  LeBibafdi»  who 
raigneU  about  tba  mtddia  of  tha  aaraath  oaBtarjr«  daaoofaia  hia  intantion  both 
in  aaoertaining  tha  oorapoaition  to  ba  paid  bj  tho  aiaadar,  and  in  Ineraaaing  ila 


ralue ;  it  ia,  aaja  ha,  that  tba  aoBUtjr  may  ba  aatJoCTiahod,  tha  proaacuUon  augr 
ceaM,  and  paaea  maj  ba  raatorad.  Lag.  Loagob.  lib.  i.  tit.  7.  aaaL  10^— 4L 
About  tha  beginning  of  tha  ninth  caati^y,  Charlaiagna  atrack  at  tha  root  of 
the  eriU  and  anaola<C  *^  Thai  whan  aap  paiaon  had  baao  guilty  of  a  arinoi  or 
had  committed  an  otttraga*  ha  ahonld  imiaadiataljr  aabayt  to  tho  iananrg  wldeh 


tile  church  impoaad,  and  oiar  to  pay  tha  ooaipoaition  whiab  tha 


and  if  the  injured  paiaoa  or  hia  hiadrad  ahould  rafliaa  to  aceapt  of  thia,  aad 
presume  to  araago  thaaiaalfoa  by  fiMoa  of  anBa»  Ihair  laada  and  prepartiaa 
ahould  be  forfeited."  CapitaL  A.  D.  Wl.  edit,  lialn.  toL  L  371^-^  Bat  ia 
this,  as  well  aa  in  other  raguhtiona,  tha  goaiaa  of  Cbariaaiagna  adraaaad  balbia 
tho  spirit  of  hie  age.  Tha  idaaa  of  aaa  oanJaaiparariaa  ■n^aaiaiag  lagalar 
government  were  too  impoHbot*  and  thair  aMaaara  loo  fiaraa  to  aabaat  to  thia 
law.  Frirate  ware,  with  all  Iho  calaaiitiaa  which  thay  accaaioaad,  bacaaM  aMia 
frequent  than  ever  aflor  tho  death  of  that  graat  aMoarah.  Hia  aaoaaaaofa  waia 
unable  to  restrain  tbaai.  Tha  obofoh  fiwad  it  aacaaaaiy  to  lalmaaa.  Tha 
most  early  of  theaa  iaiarpoaitaoaa  aow  aslant«  ia  towaida  tho  tad  if  tho  laath 
century.  In  tha  j^aar  Mil»  aaraial  biahopa  ia  Iho  aoolh  of  Fiaaoa  aaaaaiblad, 
and  publiahed  ▼arioua  ragalataaaa,  ia  order  lo  cat  aaaa  btaada  to  tho  Tiola^aa 
and  frequency  of  pfivala  waia  i  if  any  paiaoa  withia  Ihair  diooaaaaa  abaold 
▼enture  io  trinsgraaa,  thay  ordaiaad  that  ha  ahonld  ba  aacladad  fto»  all  Chria 
tian  priTilegee  during  hia  lila«  and  ba  daaiad  Chrialiaa  barial  aftar  hia  death. 
Du  Mont  Corpa  Diploaialiqna,  taoi.  L  p.  41.  Thaaat  hawavar^  waia  aaly  par> 
lial  remediae;  and  tfaarafoia  a  aaaacil  waa  bald  at  Limngaa,  A.  O.  9M.    Tha 


bodies  of  the  aainta,  acaordiag  to  thaoaatom  of  thaaa  agaai  ware  oanlad  thilhari 

and  by  theee  eaerad  raliea  aMa  waia  azhortad  to  lay  dowa  Ihair  araM,  to  ai* 

tinguisb  their  animoaitiaai  and  to  awaar  thai  thay  waali  aal  fa  tha  Halaia 

Tiolaie  the  pnblie  peace  by  thair  privala  healilittaaL 

Histor.  ToL  z.  p.  49.  147.    Bavatal  other  caaaaila  kaa 

effecL    Du  Canaa  Diaaatt.  349u-^  Bat  the  aathatily  af 

rable  soever  in  thoea  agaa,  waeaol  aafieiaat  la  abnWah  a  ea 

the  pride  of  the  noblee,  aad  gralifiad  thair  faowito  paaaiaMi    Tha  ami  grew 

ao  intolerable,  that  it  beeaoM  aaeaaary  to  eaiploy  aapanaftvil  OMaae  faeap» 

pressing  it.    A  biahea  of  Aaaitaiae,  A.  P.  lOat.  pielendaj  Ihai ea  aagalhad 

appeared  to  hia^  and  biaagat  him  a  wiiliaf  firam  heaveai  e^faiaiaff  aMa  le 


cease  from  their  boetilitlea,  aad  la  ba  ■aeeaeOad  to  eaeh  ether.    It  waa  daiiai 


a  season  of  pnblie  eakmity  thai  ha  pabliahad  thia  lafelaliaa.  The 
men  were  diepaead  to  racaive  pjaaa  Impraarfoaa,  aad  wilHag  la  patfam  a^y 
thing  in  order  la  avert  the  wrath  of  heavao.  A  geaaral  peace  and  oasealiaa 
from  hoetililiae  look  plow,  aad  eoaliaaed  fa  eevea  yeen  t  aad  a  rmaluliaa 
was  formed,  thai  ao  ama  ahaold  ia  timea  to  eeaw  attach  or  molaei  hk  ~ 
aaries  duriag  ihe  awaen  eat  apart  fa< 


or  from  the  eveoiag  of  Thonday  ia  each  waih,  la  the  maiaiag  af  Meaday  ia 
the  week  aaeainf,  the  iaiiif  eeiag  deya  haiag  a— ddwad  m  aartiealetly  hijp t 
ear  Lord VRmibM  havhm  baapaaed ea eMaf  llMM  faa, Mdlia  BoflonaaliM 


ea  aaothar.    A  aJianga  la  the 
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reipile  &om  hoitilitioa  which  follnwed  upon  it,  wu  called  Tht  Trun  tf  Gai, 
Glnber.  Rodolphos  Hiatoi.  lib.  v.  ip.  Boucjuol,  Tol.  i.  p.  59.  Tbia,  from  btiag 
a  rogulation  or  caDCsrt  in  oae  kingdom,  becune  a  geiteraJ  law  in  CtarialenileiD, 
was  confiimed  by  the  authority  of  leTeral  popes,  snd  the  violalois  weiBioh- 
jeoled  to  the  penalty  of  Bxcommuni cation.  Corpus  Jur.  Cbhou.  DecrstsL  lih. 
i.  til.  34.  r..  i.  Uu  Cange  Glouir.  tuc.  Treaga.  An  act  of  the  council  ofToa- 
lajea  in  SounlloDi  A.  D.  1041,  conUiaing  ul  the  ctipulatioiu  required  by  tha 
truce  of  God,  ia  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  HiiL  de  Linfoa- 
doc,  tom.  ii.  prcuvaa,  p.  306.  A  cenation  from  hoslilities  durine  three  com- 
plete days  ia  every  week,  allowed  >iich  a  conuderible  cpoco  for  the  paaaionsof 
the  antagoniatfl  lo  cool,  and  For  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  tbe  calami* 
ties  of  war,  oa  well  as  to  tnhe  measDtes  for  their  own  seoority,  iLal,  if  this 
truce  of  God  hod  been  eiacLly  obsened,  it  must  have  gone  far  toward*  polling 
•n  end  to  private  wan.  This,  however,  seems  not  lu  liafe  been  the  oaae  i  the 
nablns,  disregarding  the  truce,  prosacuted  their  quarrels  without  interruplioa  as 
formerly,  ^ua  nimirum  tetnpeHtats,  universe  provinciie  adeo  devaalalioai* 
conlinan  importunitate  inquietan(u>  ul  ne  ipsa,  pro  obsorTatione  divinn  pacw. 
professa  laemnienla  custodianlur.  Abbas  Uepergensii,  apud  Datt  de  paoa  ini- 
pofi,  publiqa.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  b* 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  coinplainls  of  this  were  frequent;  and 
bishops,  in  order  lo  compel  (ham  to  renew  their  vows  and  promises  of  ceuiag 
from  their  private  wan,  were  obligod  lo  enjoin  their  clergy  to  auapend  Ihe  p«- 
formanca  of  divine  serrice  and  the  eiercise  of  any  religious  funclion  within  ihs 
parishes  of  such  as  were  relVaclory  and  obstinale.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D. 
D.  do  Vie  Bl  Vaisette,  torn.  ii.  Preuwes,  p.  118.— 5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  sufferings,  called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  conlury,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  ivilh  the  blessed  Virgin,  bad  appeared  lo  him,  and  bsnnt 
commanded  him  to  eihort  mankind  lo  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  bM 
misaion.  an  Ima^  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  insciip- 
tinn.  Lamb  of  God,  mho  laktlh  ainag  lite  lini  of  the  unrld,  girt  ui  pmte.  This 
low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  nn  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  wbal  iraa 
marvellous.  He  was  received  u  an  inspired  messenger  of  God.  Many  pre- 
lates and  barons  assembled  at  Puy,  and  look  an  oath,  not  only  lo  make  peace 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  SQch  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  ann, 
and  lo  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  Tbey  formed  an  aiODciation  Ibr  this 
purpose,  and  aMsamed  the  honourable  name  of  the  Brotherhood  €f  Ood,  Bo- 
horlus  do  Monte  Michaels,  sp.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  lorn.  i.  Ordon.  p.  39.  Bat 
the  influence  of  this  superstilioua  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  conl4DU> 
ancB.— 6.  The  civil  magistrate  wa»  obliged  to  ciert  bis  authority  in  order  to 
check  a  custom  which  threatened  tlie  dissolution  of  govenimenl.  Philip  An- 
gustue,  0*  tome  imagine,  or  6t.  Louis,  as  is  more  probable,  published  an  udm- 
nance,  A.  D.  1945,  p rob ibiljng  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vanals  of  his  adversary,  until  fort;  days  after  tlie  coramianon  of 
the  crime  or  oSencs  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  thai  if  any  mta 
presumed  to  transgress  this  statute,  that  be  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  Ihe  public  peace,  and  be  liied  and  puaisbed  by  Ihe  judge  ordinaiy  U 
a  Irutor.  Ordon.  torn,  i,  56.  This  was  csllcd  tht  Rogat  Truce,  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as  leisure  for  tlie  ffood 
offices  of  such  as  wore  willing  lo  composo  the  di&ercnce.  The  happv  o&da 
of  thifl  regnlatton  seem  to  have  been  coniiderable,  if  we  may  judge  trom  lb* 
aolicitude  of  lucaeeding  monarchs  to  enforce  it. — 1.  In  order  lo  restrain  lb* 
eiercise  of  private  war  itill  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  close  of  the 
(sme  centory,  A.  D.  1£96,  published  an  ordonnance  commanding  all  privaU 
hosliliUes  to  cease,  while  be  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enemie*  of  Iha 
slate.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  328.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almoM 
essential  to  the  existence  and  protervation  of  society,  was  often  renewed  t^ 
hia  Buccosson,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  eouidenhu 
check  to  the  destructive  conlesls  of  lbs  noblea.  Both  these  TagnlatiaiM,  In- 
troduced lint  in  France,  were  adopted  by  tha  other  nations  of  EorojML — S. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  then  runadiaiL 
Mo  HKRiat  wa«  public  peace  eslabliihed  in  any  kingdom,  than  lite  bannw 
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nmewed  their  priTtte  hottUitiMk  They  not  only  ■tmggled  to  mtinUin  this  per- 
nicioiM  riffht,  but  to  eecure  the  exercise  of  it  without  anj  reetraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  nobles  of  difierent  provinces  in  France  formed 
associations,  and  presented  remonstrancee  to  his  successor,  demandinf  the  re- 
peal of  several  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  priTilefse  of  their  order. 
AmonfT  these,  the  right  of  priTate  war  is  always  meationed  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable ;  and  tliey  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnances  of  the  year  120^ 
should  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances,  the  two  sons  of  Philip  who  moonted 
the  throne  successively,  eluded  their  demands ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  Ordon.  tom.  L  p.  651.  657.  661.  673.  The  ordonnances  to 
which  1  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  axe 
•extremely  curious,  and  may  be  peculiarly  instructive  lo  an  Effg*»h  reader,  ■• 
they  throw  considerable  hght  on  that  period  of  En  liah  history,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  earned  on,  not  by  the  people 
Htrugi^linf^  for  liberty,  but  by  the  noblee  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  necee- 
sary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  continuance  and  fieqnoncy  of  private  wars 
luider  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair.-— 9.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
the  royal  truce  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  aMuranco,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hostiJitiee,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  p«ial- 
tie«,  if  they  violated  this  obligation.  Theee  bonds  were  sometimee  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  frequent^  exacted  by  the  anthority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. I  .'pon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  after  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hoetilities,  he  becamo  eiib- 
jeet  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known 
in  the  af(o  of  St.  Louis.  Lstablissemens,  liv.  i.  c.  28.  It  was  frequent  in  Bre- 
tagno ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given 
mutually  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  de  Chssoa 
grants  one  to  the  Duke  of  liretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir 
de  I'ruuves  a  THist.  do  Bret.  tom.  i.  p.  846.  ii.  p.  371.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  sssurance  in  otiicr  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Brussel,  tom.  ii.  p. 
866.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privilegse  of  their  order.  Ordon. 
torn.  i.  p.  568.  This  mode  of  eecority  was  first  introduced  in  citiee,  and  the 
gnod  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  noblee.  See 
Note  16.— 10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  nrivate  wars  became  at  some  timee 
so  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  voluBCary  associations,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  property,  or 
poiiiu  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  m^ority  of  ^  associates.  Mo- 
rice Mem.  pour  servir  de  preovee  a  rilist.  de  Bret.  tom.  ii.  p.  728.^ — 11.  But 
all  thefee  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Cbarlee  VL,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  an 
t»idunnanro  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  oo  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
powor  to  the  jud}rc  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  inj[uAc- 
tjon,  and  t4j  punish  such  as  should  prove  refractory  or  disobedient,  by  impnson- 
ing  Uieir  persons,  seixing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  oflkcrs  of  justice, 
Mar^fifurt  tt  Oasteurt^  to  live  at  frf«  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  di»ob4'(bent  to  this  edict  could  not  be  pereonally  arrested,  he  appointed 
thtir  friends  and  vassals  to  be  seised,  and  detained  until  they  gave  sursty  for 
kropiitf^  the  peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which 
nucht  be  pleadt'd  in  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  C)rdon.  tom.  x.  p.  138. 
How  slow  is  the  progrets  of  reason  and  of  civil  order  I  Regulations  which  tn 
us  ap|>ear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple,  required  tlie  efforts  of  civil  and 
«c>f  Iisisjitiral  aiilhnrity,  during  several  centuriee,  to  introduce  and  establish 
them.  Kven  posterior  to  tliis  period,  I^ouis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  private 
wars  in  Daupbine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1461.  Du  Cange  Dissert, 
p.  'MA. 

Thm  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  to  ia» 
quire  w  ith  tlie  same  minute  attention  into  the  ptngwi  ol*  ihia  pswicie—  eao- 
Uau  in  the  other  conntrios  of  Cvropt.    la  Cil— <  tha  MtM  «f  Um  Bmmm 
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concerning  personal  revenge,  the  right  of  private  wan,  and  the  compontioo 
due  to  the  party  offended,  teem  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  those  whieh 
prevailed  on  the  Continent  The  law  of  Ina  de  vindicaniibut^  'm  the  eigfalli 
century,  Lamb.  p.  3,  those  of  Edmund  in  the  tenth  ccntury,i/e  homieidio^  Lud^ 
p.  72,  et  de  inimieitiis^  p.  76.  and  tliose  of  Edward  the  ConfeMor,  in  th» 
eleventh  century,  de  tanpiribut  et  diebuspacis^  or  Trooga  Dei,  Lamb.  p.  190,  are 
perfectly  similar  to  the  ordonnanees  of  the  French  kings  their  contempormrien. 
The  laws  of  Edward,  de  pace  regis,  are  still  more  explicit  than  those  of  the 
French  monarchs,  and,  by  several  provisions  in  them,  discover  that  a  moie 
perfect  police  was  established  in  England  at  that  period.  Lunbard,  p.  198. 
fol.  vers.  Even  afler  the  conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regalations  for  pie- 
venting  them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as  appears  from  Madox  Formalaie 
Anglicanum,  No.  CXLV.  and  from  the  extracts  from  Domesday  Book,  published 
by  Gale  Scriptorcs  Hist.  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  elause  in  the 
form  of  an  English  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminafb 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  of  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treuga  or  Paz  Dei,  and  the 
Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  explained.  But  afler  the  conquest,  the  mention  of 
private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarely  in  tne  English  histoij, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  laws  conceniiog  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manners, 
and  such  a  variation  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  H  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  power  tliat  William  the  Norman  acquired  bj 
right  of  conquest,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors,  which  rendered  the  execu- 
tion of  justice  more  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king^ 
court  more  extensive  than  under  the  monurchs  on  tlie  Continent  ?  Or  was 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never 
adopted  the  practice  of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  the 
kingdom  which  they  conquered  ?  It  is  assorted  in  an  ordonnanee  of  John 
king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  every  rank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  407.  If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  fu 
towards  explaining  the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  there  are 
Home  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Obserraiions  on  the  StattUes,  chiefly  the  more  aneieni^  resile 
falsehoods,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  that  eofm- 
try.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of 
France,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  recitss  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  that  point.  It  is  ■■ 
inquiry  not  unworthy  the  curiosity  of  an  English  antiquary. 

In  Castile,  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  was  auther* 
ized  by  the  customs  and  h.ws  of  the  kingdom.  Leges  Tanri,  tit  76.  ciun 
commentario  Anton.  Gomezii.  p.  551.  As  the  Castilian  nobles  were  no  ksi 
turbulent  than  powerful,  their  quarrels  and  hostilities  involved  their  conntry  in 
many  calamities.  Innumerable  proofs  of  this  occur  in  Mariana.  In  Arrageo, 
the  right  of  private  revcnirc  was  likewise  authorized  by  law ;  exercised  in  its 
full  extent,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  unhappy  consequences.  Hiem* 
Blanca  Comment,  de  Rebus  Arag.  ap.  Sohotii  Hispan.  illustrat.  vol.  iii.  p.  7331 
I^ex  Jacobi  I.,  A.  D.  1247.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragion.lib. 
ix.  p.  182.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  thsir 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  tmce  of  God,  are  still  extant. 
Petr.  de  Marca,  Marca  sive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303, 1388, 1428.  As  ear^  ■■ 
the  year  1165.  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  tnd  court  of  Arragon,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  and  to  punish  those  who  presumed  te 
claim  that  privilege.  Anales  do  Aragon  por.  Zurita,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
evil  was  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1519,  Charles  V.  was  oUiged  te 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tending  to  suppress  this  praetieeb 
Fueros  et  observanc.  lib.  ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  northern  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  introdvoiA 
the  same  maxims  concerning  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  countiy,  and 


were  followed  by  the  same  effects.    As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  neffiwt^y 
AoiHar  to  what  happened  ui  France,  the  expedients  eo^ojed  Id  mmk  ll» 
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•alMi,  M  U  eilifpato  it  finallj,  raumbitd  thoH  whidi  I  hat*  MiuiNntad. 
Hunt.  AnL  luO.  *ol.  ii.  p.  3U«.  be. 

In  U«nn>nr,  lbs  diaardan  uid  calunitica  «xuiciB«l  by  tlw  right  of  priTkla 
wu  were  ^ater  anil  mota  mtolonbls  than  in  anj  otlwt  ooontij  of  Luropa, 
Tba  Imfwrial  authority  iraa  aa  mtich  ihakan  and  anlMbUd  by  the  violnm  of 
tba  civiJ  wan  excited  by  tba  eoDtoata  bvtirecn  tba  popaa  aad  tha  amperoi*  of 
the  rraacuaiaD  and  Suibian  linoa.  that  not  ooty  tha  •ability  but  tba  citiaa  ae- 
quirvd  almoat  indcpoudeat  powsr,  and  icanMd  atl  lubordinatioa  and  obadiaiioa 
to  tlie  lawa.  Tba  fiaq nancy  of  tbaaa/oirfo,  or  privat*  warii  ia  oftan  mealiaBBd 
in  lilt  German  annaU.  and  tba  fatal  aSaeta  of  tbam  ara  noal  palbatieally  da- 
acribsd.  Halt  da  I'ace  Impat.  pob.  lib.  i.  cap.  r.  No.  30,  at  panii.  Tba  Oai^ 
mam  early  adoptad  tba  Trai^(a  Dei,  which  waa  fint  aat^liabad  in  Fianoa. 
Thio,  bowever,  pcoTed  bat  a  teinporary  and  inafftctaal  taiDady.  Tba  diaonfan 
multiplied  au  Tut,  uid  ffniw  to  be  ■>  enonnona,  that  tbay  threataned  tba  diaaa- 
lutiuo  of  ■ocialy,  and  compelled  tba  German*  to  bar*  racoarae  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  eiil,  lii.  an  abaolate  prohibition  of  priTala  wan.  Tha  empaior 
W'llliBiit  puliliilwd  bii  edict  to  tbia  purpoaa,  A.  D.  1£U,  a  hundnd  and  aiity 

Sara  previuua  lo  the  Onlonnance  ot  Cbarlea  VI.  in  Fnnoa,  Dalt,  iib.  i.  cap.  4. 
>.  M.  But  neither  he  nor  bit  aunoeaaor*  bad  anlhority  to  aaenn  tha  ohaarr- 
anre  of  it.  Thi*  gave  riw  to  a  pnctica  in  Germany,  which  coniaya  to  tu  a 
atriking  idea  both  of  the  intolanbla  ■*'-"■'■**  oocaaioned  by  phvala  wan,  and 
of  IIh  teebleneai  of  gotemnaDt  during  the  twainb  and  tbirtaenth  eantm'iai. 
The  ritii>a  and  iiobica  entered  into  alliancea  and  aaaociatioDa,  by  wbtok  Uwy 
bound  thenuclvee  to  maintain  tba  pablk  peace,  and  10  Make  war  OB  ancb  aa 
ahuuld  viiilite  it.  Thii  waa  tba  origin  of  Iba  laagoa  of  tha  Rbina,  of  Snabia, 
and  of  many  unallei  confederariaa  diatinguiahed  by  varioB*  niima  Tha  riM, 
proKTcxa,  and  bcnelicial  eSbcta  of  theM  aaaodationa  ar«  Ineod  b*  Datl,  wilb 
great  aiYurat'y.  Wbateier  deirrea  of  public  peace  or  of  legulai  adniniatiBtian 
wai  prcierved  io  the  empiro  from  tba  begmniiijt  of  tha  twelAb  canluiy  to  tba 
ckne  of  the  hl\ecnlh,  Germany  owe*  lo  then  leaguea.  DnrinK  that  period, 
puliliral  onlpr,  rexpecl  for  tha  lawi,  together  with  the  e^ual  adaiiniairation  of 
juat ice.  made  coimdenblc  progrcia  in  Oalmany.  But  the  final  and  parpetaal 
abohliiin  of  the  ritht  of  private  war  waa  not  accompliabed  nntil  A.  1>.  1486. 
The  impi-rial  autlienty  waa  by  that  time  mora  firmly  eatabliabed.  tha  ideaa  of 
men  with  rcupecl  to  goreraownt  and  aubordinalion  wen  become  sere  Juak 
That  barbaioua  and  pemiciouB  pririlege  of  waging  war,  which  tba  uahlaa  bad 
ao  tan(  pemeeard,  waa  declared  to  be  ineompatibla  with  the  bappiaaaa  and 
aiiilcnn-  of  MH-iely.  In  order  lo  terminate  an;  diffanncea  which  Might  aiiaa 
ainniij;  ihr  varioui  iDambeTn  nf  the  GcrBaaic  tiody.  the  imperial  ebambar  waa 
iiutitiiird  witb  iiiipnnte  juriadiction,  to  Judire  wilboul  appeal  in  avaty  qoaatioa 
bruu^ht  U'lure  it.  That  coort  haa  aubaiated  ainca  that  period,  fanning  a  Tory 
reapr,'lal>lp  Iribuoal,  of  eaacnlial  importance  in  the  Germanic  Moalitation. 
Uatt,  lib.  ui.  iv.*.  etem  Abregd  da  niialoixe,  du  Droit,  lu.  p.  t69. 
NoTi(S9].  rAoaSI. 
It  would  be  tedioua  and  of  little  iiae  lo  anuonnta  the  larioaa  Bodw  of  a^ 
paalini  la  ilia  juntiiv  'if  God,  which  iupentitioa  intmduoed  danog  tha  agaa  of 
ignnraiiip.  t  aball  mrtition  only  one,  becauia  we  have  an  aecouat  of  it  in  a 
piiritiiin  iir  trial  in  tlia  pnwnci-  of  Charlemagne,  from  which  we  may  lean 
Ibe  Miiperfwt  manner  in  wliicb  juitice  waa  adminialervd  eTrn  durina  bij  reign. 
In  the  year  'T.i,  a  r-inlv*!  aniae  bi'iaera  tlia  biidiep  of  Pari*  and  tlia  abbot  of 
St.  I>rt>y*,  ciNicetuiDg  tlie  pruperty  of  a  aiaall  aliliry.  Kachof  tbam  aahibitad 
deeda  and  rrrord*.  in  order  t<>  pruTO  the  nilht  to  ba  in  tbrni.  Inalead  of  trying 
Ibe  aullienl.'-ity,  ur  c-ia-iiknni  the  import  of  theae,  the  point  waa  ralirrred  te 
Ibe^WiTHiiK  rrtiru.  Lai'h  pri»Iui-ed  a  peieon,  wha  during  Iba  calabralioa  of 
ntaaa,  at'wd  beluri-  tlir  i-rma  with  hia  anna  eipnndad  i  and  be,  wboaa  rapnaan 
Utive  firai  liefaine  weiry,  and  altered  bia  poalnra,  Ual  Iba  caoaa.  1^  panaa 
em|>l,ivi'<l  \,t  tlir  liiali  ip  imi  Ihia  an-a>i<>n  had  leaa  atrengib  or  haa  apirit  tliaa  taa 
advenarv,  and  tin  q'ir.,ii.m  waa  decided  in  btovi  af  Iba  abbaL  MahUa« 
da  Ite  ItipUmiai.  lib.  ii.  p.  49(1.  If  a  pnMa  a*  mlUttmti  m  Chariiwigii 
>  an  alnnl  mda  ef  fc^Mfc  H^  m  wmdm  thalate 
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trial  by  judicial  combat  at  considerable  length.  The  two  talenfi  which 
tinguished  that  illustrioufi  author,  industry  in  tracing  all  the  dicmnstaiien  o^ 
ancient  and  obscure  institutions,  and  sagacity  in  penetrating  into  the  cauiei 
and  principles  which  contributed  to  establish  them,  are  equally  conspieaoiis  hi 
his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  1  refer  the  reader,  as  they  '"'y^ttm 
most  of  the  principles  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practiet. 
De  I'Esprit  dos  Loiz,  lib.  zzviii.  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remariu  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu  as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by  Muratori,  torn.  liL 
Dissert,  xzzviii.  that  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with 
fire  and  water,  &c.  wore  frequent  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  difimnt 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial  Gom- 
bat ;  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
terminating  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  originA 
settlements.  This  is  evident  from  Velleius  Paterculua,  lib.  ii.  c  118,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  all  questions  which  were  decided  among  the  Romans  by^lsfil 
trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by  arms.  The  same  thing  appeen 
in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Stienmook 
de  Jure  Suconum  et  Gothorum  vetusto.  4to.  HolmisB  16&.  lib.  L  c  7.  It  it 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  that,  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degrees,  several  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  led 
them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  bo  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  Stiemhook  in  the 
treatise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  persona]  character  or  reps- 
tation  of  individuals,  and  was  aflerwards  extended  not  only  to  criminal  casaii 
but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  **  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words  *  you  are  not  a  man  eqoal 
to  other  men,'  or,  *■  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply, 
^  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  lot  them  meet  on  the  highway.  If  he  who  first 
gave  offence  appear,  and  the  person  offended  absent  mmsefr,  let  the  latter  be 
deemed  a  worse  man  even  tlian  he  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only 
the  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  load  voice, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  ho  durst  not  support.  If 
both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  person  offended  shall  fall  in  the 
combat,  let  a  half  compensation  bo  paid  for  his  death.  But  if  the  person  who 
gave  the  offence  shall  fsill,  let  it  bo  imputed  to  his  own  rashness.  The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  L(it  him  lie  in  the  field  without  aoy 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."  Lex  Uplandica,  ap.  Stiem.  p. 
7G.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
affected  Uicir  reputation  as  soldiers.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  /uire,  or  accused  him  of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  Leg.  Sal.  tit.  xxxii.  f  4.  6.  I^ 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  c^led  another  argti^  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothing 
fellow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  combat.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i. 
tit.  v.  M.  By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  called  another  eenitut^  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.  Tit.  xzzii. 
i  1.  Paulas  Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachfid 
expression  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  effects  with  wUch 
it  was  attended.  De  Gcatis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c.  34.  Thus  the  ideas  con- 
cerning tlic  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  im» 
proved. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  coaiidtf 
every  circumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  perticalar 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  reepeet  to  thiB* 
A  lemarkable  instance  occurs  of  the  decision  of  an  abstnei  point  ot  law  Ij 
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eoabftt  A  quMlioB  iroM  ia  th»  tMitk  etntniy,  eonetraiiy  Um  nfAl  of  rmn* 
jtnlirfion,  which  ww  not  then  ftiwl,  tbongli  .iknt-  OBhrwMlly  — tahlithod  id 
9tmrj  pftft  of  Caro|M.  **It  ww  a  natltr  of^dimbt  ftiid.djqmte,  fauth  the  U«- 
tohan,)  whether  the  eeiH  of  a  eon  onghl  16  be  reekoiied  eoMNif  the  ehtldfen  el 
the  femilj,  and  eoooeed  eqaally  with  their  oaelee,  if  their  ftther  happened  to 
die  while  their  groadlkther  wae  alifo.  Aa  aaienibly  we  eaBed  to  dehberato  eo 
thie  point,  and  it  waa  the  geiierml  opinioo  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examinatioo  and  deeiaion  of  jndfie.  Bat  the  emperoi  IbUowinf  a  better 
eoorie,  and  deMroaa  of  dealinf  hoamirafaly  with  hie  people  and  nohlea,  eppolBted 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle  between  two  ehampioBa.  He  who  appealed 
in  behalf  of  tlie  right  of  children  to  reptoeent  their  deoeaeed  Ihther  waa  vfteto* 
rioiia;  and  it  waa  eatabliriied,  by  o  perpetual  decree,  thatther  ahould  hatoalW 
ahaie  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  nndea.**  Wittibndua  Corhianala, 
lib.  AnnaL  ap.  M.  do  Laariere  Pret  Ordon.  voL  i.  p.  33.  If  wo  can  aup|ioae 
the  caprice  of  folly  to  lead  nen  to  avf  action  moio  oztraTagant  than  thie  of 
aettling  a  point  in  law  by  conbat,  ft  ainat  be  that  of  rafemag  the  truth  or 
falaehood  of  a  religiooa  opinioB  to  be  decided  io  the  aaaio  aiaaner.  To  the 
diagrace  of  human  raaaon,  it  hae  been  eapaUe  erea  of  thie  oitravagance.    A 


<|aeation  waa  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  centary,  whether  the  Moaarabie 

in  the  ehuffichee  of  Bpaia,  or  that 


liturgy  and  ritoal  which  and  been  aaed 

approred  of  by  the  aee  of  Rooie,  which  diibred  ia  aiaay  particolara  ftom  the 
other,containMltlielbnaof  wofihipBioataoceptablototheDeitT.  The  Spaa- 
iarda  contended  lealooaly  lor  the  ritaal  of  their  aaceetora.  The  popee  nrged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  gifaa  their  iaiallible  aaactioa.  A 
▼ioleat  contoat  aroae.  The  aobleo  arepoaef  to  dectdo  the  eoatroveny  by  the 
eword.  The  kiag  approved  of  tide  awthod  of  deaiaiwi.  Two  kaighta  ia 
complete  armour  entered  the  liate.  John  Raye  do  Mataaea,  the  ohaaimmi  of 
the  Muaarabic  litargr,  waa  victofiooa.  Bat  the  qaeea  aad  arahbiiboaof  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  ciber  foraifiaaiatad  ca  haviag  the  aiattor  aabadtlad  to  aaother 
trial,  and  had  intereat  enough  to  prevail  ia  a  raqoeet,  iaeonaiateot  with  the  lawa 
of  combat,  which  being  cooaiderod  ae  an  appeal  to  Ood,  the  deciaioo  ought  to 
have  been  aoqnieeeed  in  aa  6aaL  A  gtoat  are  waa  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
litur^  waa  oaat  into  thoflaaiee.  It  war  agreed  that  tho  book  whieh  atood  Ihia 
proof,  and  rsmaiaed  aatoached,  aheaid  bo  raeeivad  ia  all  tho  chnrchee  of  Bpaia. 
The  Muaarabic  Utoify  triamphed  Hkowiae  hi  thk  trial,  aad  if  wo  aiay  believo 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remaiaan  aahart  by  tho  fire,  whoa  tho  other  war  radaead 
to  ashes.  The  qaeea  aad  aiahbiahop  had  power  or  art  aaficiaat  to  olade  thio 
deciMon  alao,  and  the  uae  of  the  If  oaaiabie  Ibna  of  devotioa  waa  paiuiiHad 
<mly  in  certain  charohaa.  A  dateiiaiaathia  ao  leea  mttaordiaaiy  thaa  the 
whole  tranaaction.  Rodar  do  Toledo,  qaotod  by  P.  Orlaaaa,  Hiit.  do  Rovol. 
d*Eapagne,  torn.  i.  p.  417.  Mariaaa,  Ub.  i.  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  378>- A  raaiafhabla 
proof  of  the  general  aae  of  trial  by  ooaibat,  aad  of  the  predilectioa  fiir  that 
mode  of  deciaioa,  oocara  ia  the  lawa  of  tho  Loaibarde.  It  wae  a  caaliaa  ia  tho 
middle  agee,  that  aayperaoa  aifht  aigaUy  pabU^y  the  law  to  which  he  choeo 
to  be  Bubjeeted ;  aad  1)7  the  praeeriptioae  of  that  law  he  wae  obliged  to  lagahrto 
hia  tranaactiona,  without  baiiif  bound  to  ccnplT  with  aay  prac&eo  aathptiiei 
by  other  codec  of  law.  Piwaeaa  who  had  eubjectod  thwaaelfea  to  the  Roama 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  aaotaat  joriapiadeaoe,  ae  far  aa  aay  kaowlodga  of  it 
waa  retained  in  thoee  agoe  of  igaotaaeti,  were  esoaqrted  from  paymg  aay 
regard  to  the  forma  of  proceediap  eetahHahed  by  the  lawa  of  the  BargaadiaaB, 
Lombarda,  and  other  baihaiaaa  pooplo.    Bat  m  oaiperer  Otho,  ia  dvect  cc»- 


tradietion  to  thie  received  aiaiia,  erdaiaad,  "^That  aU  peiaoaa,  aader  whatever 
law  they  lived,  evea  althoagh  it  wwe  tho  Roawa  law,  aheold  be  boaad  to  con- 
form to  the  edicte  coBoarahur  the  trial  ^  eeariiat.**  Lea .  Loagoh.  lih.  ii.  tit. 
65.aect.3a.  While  tho  trial  by  jodioial  coaibat  aabeiated,  proofc  by  ehartera, 
contracta,or  other  deodi  bteaBO  iaalMaal ;  aad  ovea  thie  apaeiai  of  wiittea 

calculatod  tonadar  tha 
waa  eluded.    Whoa  a  ehaitar,  orollNr 
partiea,  hia  oppeaoal  mifht  dnlkago  lt«  I 
oftr  to  prove  thia  by  awahat.  Lif. 
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uceriained  b;  olber  ovidence."  Coual.  de  Beauv.  vh.  63.  p.  33S.  Bnl  Ih^ 
rogulatiaa  removed  (he  eiiJ  ont;  «  eingla  ilep.  For  iba  piirlj  nho  ■iup*cla4 
Uikt  a  wilnoaa  was  about  lo  depose  m  a,  muiuiiat  unfaTautibls  to  hiM  cuim, 
migbt  accuse  bim  of  bein^  njbarnef^  g^ve  biJD  tiio  lici  and  cballeup  him  I0 
combat :  if  the  nriUieu  wsi  vanquished  ia  battle,  no  otber  evideooe  could  b« 
admitted,  and  lbs  part;  by  whom  he  via  eummonod  to  appear  loal  hit  cauMt 
Leg.  Baivar.  tit.  le.BCELa.  Lejt.  Burgund.lil.4S,  Beaumao.  ch.6l.p.315.  Th» 
teaaon  given  for  obligiog  a  witnees  to  accept  of  a  deljiince.and 
b;  combat,  ie  rematkable.  and  coatjiini  dw  lame  idea  which  ia  atill  tlia  Ibuada- 
tion  of  what  is  called  ttio  point  of  honour ;  "for  it  ia  Jiut,  that  if  an;  so* 
affirms  thai  he  perfectly  knowi  the  Irath  of  an;  thing,  and  offera  to  give  1 
upon  it,  Ibat  he  should  not  bodtate  ta  maintain  the  veraciljr  of  his  offinoatioa 
in  combat."    Leg.  Bur|rund.  tiu  4a. 

That  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  eatabliahad  in  every  country  of  £unp*i 
is  a  fact  well  kuown.  and  requirea  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  va« 
j'requent,  appnan  not  only  from  the  codea  of  ancient  laws  which  establialKd  it, 
but  from  the  euheit  writer*  concerning  the  practice  of  lav  in  the  difloiant 
nations  of  Europe.  Thej  treat  of  tbia  cuitom  at  great  length;  tliey  auuB*- 
late  the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy:  and  explain  than 
with  much  nolicitude.  It  made  a  capital  and  eitcnsive  article  in  juriapnideaca. 
There  ia  not  any  one  subject  in  theic  lystem  of  law,  which  Beaumanoir,  DeTon- 
tainej,  or  the  compilen  of  the  Auiaea  de  Jerusalem,  seeia  to  have  oonsidBnA 
as  of  greater  importance  ;  and  Daao  upon  which  they  have  betilDved  so  mooki 
attenlioD.  The  same  observation  -will  bold  with  respect  to  the  early  Buthor*«f 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Aladoi,  that  trials  of  this  kind  wars  to  ft» 
quent  in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  theee  occasions,  made  no  incMisidarabl* 
branch  of  the  king's  revenue,  IJist.  of  the  Eiclieq.vol.  i.  p.  349.  A  veiT 
carious  account  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  de  Beaoma- 
noir,  and  Mesbv  Pierre  Touruemine,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Brelagne, 
A.  D.  1385,  i(  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pour  sorvir  de  preuves  a  I'Hiat.  de 
Bretogne,  torn.  ii.  p.  490.  All  Iha  rormalilies  observed  in  such  eitrmordinaly 
proceedings  are  there  described  more  miuulcly  than  in  any  ancient  moaumsnt 
which  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considdiing.  Tourneuiae  waa  aocuasd  bf 
Beaumauoir  of  having  murdered  hu  brother.  The  former  was  vanqiusbedibitf 
was  aaved  from  being  hanged  on  tbe  spot  by  tlie  generous  iuterceaeion  of  hit 
antaganist.  A  good  account  of  tb«  origin  of  the  laws  concetiiing  judicial  eOiil> 
bat  is  published  in  the  history  of  Pavia,  by  Bernardo  Sacoi,  Lib.  ii.  c  8.  i* 
Gnsv.  Tfaer.  Antiqult.  ]1il.  vol.  iii.  T43. 

Tills  mode  of  trial  was  so  acc-plablei  that  ecclesiastics,  notwithntandiiig  Ih* 
proliibitionsof  the  church,  were  cone  trained  not  only  to  connive  at  tha  prairlie*, 
but  to  aiithoriie  it.  A  remarkable  Instance  of  this  is  produced  by  PtaquMl 
Recfaorcbos,  hb.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.  The  abbot  Wittikindua,  whom  wordi  1  ban 
produced  in  this  note,  considered  the  dolcrminatJon  of  a  poiat  in  law  by  CMU 
bat  u  the  beat  and  moit  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  lbeyeartlTll.ajiidiGial 
combat  was  (ought  in  the  presence  of  (he  emperor.  The  archbishop  Aldabtit 
adiiied  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  (we  noblBfuocitf 
hia  court,  by  this  mode  of  deciaian.  The  vanquiahed  CDnibatuiL,  Ibeugli  ■ 
penon  of  high  rank,  was  bebcad-ed  on  tho  spot.  Chronic  Uibnari  EpiW 
Mersb.  choi  nouquet  Hecueil  des  Hist.  torn.  i.  p.  1^1.  Queetiom  ooiHMniiaf 
tlie  property  of  churcbes  and  monaslcrie*  weto  decided  by  combat.  In  th*  JMT 
»SI,  a  controversy  coDceming  the  cliurchof  St.  Medard,  whether  It  belongad  14 
the  abbey  of  Bcaulicu  or  nol,  was  Lerminated  b;  Jadirial  combat.  Baoqual 
Hecueil  dee  Hist.  tam.  ix.  p. 729.  lb.  p.  612,J^o.  Tbe  emperor  H^nry  I.  da- 
Clares,  that  this  law,  autboriiing  tho  pnustice  of  judiciitl  couibata,  Was  aDaaUd 
with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops,  lb.  p.  931.  Sa  rtaarka- 
bly  did  the  martial  ideas  of  Ihaso  age*  prevail  over  tht  geiiiua  and  niujiu  of 
the  canon  law,  which  in  other  Lnstuicoa  was  in  (lie  highest  credit  and  autlMItlJ 
wHh  ecclesiastice.  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Bpain.  by  Charles  Vn 
A.  D.  ISS3.  Tlie  combalanU  fought  ia  the  empnot's  prewiKVi  and  the  balll* 
wat  conducted  with  all  the  lights  preserihed  by  the  ancient  Uwi  of  elu*alr«. 
Tho  whole  transaction  is  described  at  great  longth  by  Pootui  Beutanu 
AuitnM.  lib.  viU.  c  17.  p.  a)5. 
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nt  iMt  iiuUnc*  which  ocean  ta  th«  hutorj  of  Franca,  of  k  judieiBl  oombw 
UlhohiMl  b;  the  mtfiatimls,  wu  Um  lamoua  ona  haturaaa  M.  JuDSC  u>d  ■!• 
d«  la  Chaiitaigneiia,  A.  D.  IMT.  A  trul  by  oomhat  wu  appointad  ia  EniUad, 
A.  U.  1571.  under  the  itupeelion  of  Iba  jadgaa  of  thscouil  of  Commoa  FUu  ; 
and  though  it  wu  not  ciiriwl  to  tW  MUO«  eilranitj  with  Iha  formar,  quaao 
E]i>abi.-th  hariDg  intorpoavd  hat  aBlhoritj,  and  atijaiiMd  the  partiM  to  com- 
poaad  ths  matter,  jret  in  ordsr  to  praMrre  thaii  honour,  iba  liiU  wtia  marksd 
oul,  and  all  tfaa  fonni  pnTiona  to  tha  conbtl  wera  obMrrad  with  muoh  aar^ 
monr.  tipalm.  Gloia.  *ac.  Camptit,  p.  103.  In  the  jeai  1631,  a  iudidal 
combat  wu  appojnlad  betwean  Donald  Lord  Haa,  and  David  Ramiar,  taq.  by 


aulhoritj  of  tha  lord  high  coiutable,  and  carl  marshal  of  JCnjilaiid  ;  but 
mat  quarral  likewiat  taimi Baled  without  bloodshed,  bainf  aocommodalad  hjr 
Chatloa  I.    AoDthcr  inataoca  oecnra  aaran  jaais  latar.    Ruahworll)  in  Obaar> 


I  [ia].  f  Aot  33. 

Ltlinaa  which  mark 

public  juriadiction  in  the  acTeral  natiotw  of  Europa.  1  ahall  haia  foUow  tnor 
minutely  tha  vahoni  alep*  of  ttiia  profraaa,  u  tha  mattei  ia  curioua  and  impor- 
tant Dnr>u|[h  to  iDent  thii  altrntioii.  The  pafmetit  of  a  finolir  way  of  aatiaiae- 
lion  lo  iho  person  or  lamily  injuicd,  wu  Iha  firat  darica  of  a  rude  peuple,  in 
order  to  clipck  the  career  of  pnTate  raaaotment,  and  to  eitin^iah  thoae  faiim, 
or  deadly  fcuda,  ahich  wan  prqaaculed  amonf  tJwm  with  the  utmoal  ticdenoa. 
Thii  coilnin  ma;  be  traced  bark  to  the  aaeient  Germasa.  Tacit,  (te  Morib. 
Oerm.  c.  H,  and  prevailed  among  other  tmcirilitad  nation*.  Many  ezamplaa 
of  tbu  are  colleirled  bj  the  in|[riiioua  and  laainad  author  of  1  lialorical  Law 
Trarta,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Theae  fine*  wan  aaoartainad  and  levied  in  tluea  dtfieranl 
mannrra.  At  tint  the*  were  aettled  bjr  Tolunlaij  agraamant  between  tha 
partiea  at  rariance.  When  their  ia|[e  be^an  to  eubsida,  and  they  bit  the  bad 
afferta  of  their  cunlinuinK  in  euiaitj,  they  came  to  terma  of  concord,  and  Ibe 
aaliafaction  made  *  si  called  a  nmpmitiait.  implying  that  il  wu  filed  by  mutual 
conaenl.  Ue  IXiprll  dee  Loii,  Ub.  an.  c.  VJ.  It  ia  appannt  from  aonw  of 
Iha  more  ancient  codae  of  lawa.  thai  at  the  tin»  when  iJieae  were  eompilad, 
malten  alill  remained  in  thalaimple  atala.  la  certain  ca*H,  I  he  person  who 
had  committed  an  offence,  wu  lafl  aipoeed  lo  (he  reaenlment  of  those  whom 
he  bad  injured,  until  be  should  racoTsr  Ihsir  favour.  (|Uoi|nn  raodu  putneriL 
Lea  f'risian.  tit.  II.  \  I.  Tba  next  mode  of  levying  these  Rnea  waa  by  the 
•entenca  of  arbiter*.  An  arlnlar  ■*  cailed  in  the  Hegjam  Uaj«*tatam  aaucabtlia 
compoaitor.  lib.  li.c.  4.  t  10.  Ha  could  eitlmata  the  degree  of  oflanos  with 
more  imparlialUy  than  tb*  parties  intcresird,  and  deteniiine  with  greater  equity 
what  •itiafaction  oujiht  to  be  demanded.  It  ia  dilfieull  lo  bring  an  authentic 
proaf  uf  a  cueloni  pravious  to  the  rscardi  pn-srrved  in  any  nation  of  K.urope. 
But  nne  of  Ihe  Formulw  Andrgavense*  compiled  in  the  siitli  crnluiy.  ssema  to 
alludi'  lo  a  Iranairiion  rarried  on,  not  by  the  aulhorily  of  a  judge,  but  by  the 
aiediBliun  of  arbiter*  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bnuquet  [lecuail  dr*  ifislar. 
torn.  iv.  p.  -iM.  Hut  u  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  lo  enfurc*  bis  deciaion*. 
Judges  wi'ra  appointed  with  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parliaa  to  acqui- 
esce in  llirir  deciaiona.  Crevioiu  to  this  lut  step,  the  npsdienl  of  paying 
compositicin*  nu  an  imperfect  ranwdy  againit  Ihe  peniirimu  rSecIs  of  pntato 
mrntmeat.  As  soun  u  this  in^ortaal  change  was  introduced,  tha  msf  ulnte. 
pulliiiK  hiiDwIf  in  plsi-a  of  thepatsoB  injured,  saccrteined  the  coinpusitiou  with 
which  he  'lUKht  In  irst  ■adsfied.  Evaiy  possible  injury  that  could  oeeur  in  tha 
intsnourse  ••(  civil  society  wu  eawiderad  and  eatimatcd,  and  Ihe  compoaitiaoe 
due  lo  the  penon  aggrieved  wera  fliad  with  such  minute  altrnlinn.  u  discorim, 
in  miHl  caKes,  unaaing  discemmsBl  and  delicacy  i  in  some  inslaoaes.  unac- 
countable caprice.  BaiadeB  ths  compoatioa  payable  lo  the  private  parly,  a 
certain  aiim  railed  a  /reriwat.  wu  paid  lu  Ibe  king  or  atata,  a*  Taeilns  upnana 
it.  or  to  Ihe  liariia.  in  the  lanruae*  of  Ibe  barbaraua  lawa,  Horn*  autbaa*  bltml- 
ing  Ibe  reGiied  ideu  oTniadBni  policy  with  their  leiKwingi  aawBaraing  ainiant 
trajiucliooai.  have  imagined  Ihal  the  fitdum  waa  a  mmyaMaUan  Ma  le  Iha 
conmunity  nn  aecouBt  ef  Ihe  eielMiaa  af  Iha  pahlia  pwei. 
laslJy  nothing  n 
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which  he  tffaided  aeunst  the  vio  tence  of  remntiDeiil.  The  eiuctinf  of  Odt 
Wna  ■  conndsmble  «(ep  towsids  improTemeal  in  crimijitil  jnriBprudence,  !■ 
some  or  tho  mora  Bncionl  code*  of  lava,  tJie  frtda  ore  nJlogelher  omilled,  or  ■• 
aeidom  menlioacd,  that  it  ii  evidsnt  they  were  but  little  knon-n.  la  liie  lolar 
eodes,  tits  fredum  is  M  precisely  ipecifled  aa  the 'oonpoa) lion.  In  comRiM 
Meet  il  was  equal  to  the  tliird  pari  or  the  compoaition.  Capitul.  toI.  i.  p.  SA. 
In  aoine  extraordinar]i  cbsbb,  where  it  wu  more  difficult  to  protect  the  pemoa 
who  had  oammitted  yioleoce,  the  frtdam  vas  augmcnled.  Capitul.  vol.  i  p. 
filS.  Than  frrdit  mide  a  conaiderabte  branch  io  (he  rovBDuee  of  the  barontt 
■ad  in  whnlever  dintiict  territorial  Juriediction  wu  ^fnmted,  the  royal  jud^M 
were  proliihilod  l^om  levying  any  freia.  In  explaining  the  nature  of  tfa* 
fredum,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  meaiure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  MontMquiea, 
tboug-h  I  know  that  edTent  learned  asliquariei  haie  token  the  word  in  a  iiStf 
enlaenw.  De  I'Eipril  dea  Lois,  liv.  «i.  a.  Vi.  to-  The  great  object  of 
Judges  waa  to  compel  tho  one  party  \o  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  Htia- 
fkclinn  prescribed.  Thej  multiplied  regulalioos  to  tliis  purpose,  ood  enfiiived 
ihem  by  grievous  ponaltiea.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  lit.  9.  t  34.  lb.  tit.  37.  )  1, 
a.  Cnpitnl.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  (  2*,  Tho  pemm  who  received  a  composition  -mtt 
obliged  to  ceuc  Irom  all  farther  boitilily,  end  to  confirm  his  reconeiliatii 
the  adverao  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  Ub.  i.  lit.  9.  t  S.  Aa  as  i 
tionol  and  more  permanonl  evidence  of  reconiiliation,  he  woa  required  to  ^ 
ti  bond  of  security  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  usal^ 
ing  him  from  all  tarlher  proaeculion.  Marcullija.  and  the  other  coUoeton  of' 
mncient  writa,  have  preacrved  aevorsl  diflerent  foimsof  such  bonds.  Mare.  lib. 
xi.  t  1A-  Append.  )  S3.  Perm.  Simondirto,  )  39.  The  Ltlliri  of  Slantt, 
in  the  taw  of  Sootland,  are  perlecUy  simitar  to  these  bonds  of  •ecnxily.     By 

the  Letters  of  Slanea,  the  hcirr  and  ralationa  of  a  pereon  who  had  *- 

dered,  bound  Ihomselves,  in  conaideration  ofan  oi^^menf  orcompoai 
hem.  to  forgive,  "pass  over  and  fhr  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  isi 
'»ur,  malice,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge  and  reaentment.  that  tboy  haveoraw 
wnceive   againit  the  aggressor  or  his  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  hat 

'      id  discharge  liim  of  all  action,  civtt  or  criminsl,  againjtt  faimorUi 

!,  lornow  and  ovor."  Syalem  of  Stitea  by  Dallaa  of  Si.  Martin's,  p.  861. 
»  snciEDt  form  of  Letters  of  Slanea,  the  private  party  not  only  fbifhrea 
'orgels,  but  pardons  and  grants  reminion  of  the  crime.  Ttiis  ptaetie*, 
'4Mlas,  reBsoning'  according  Io  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  consider*  *■  la 
"Wcroachment  on  the  righta  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  aays  he,  c«uld  patdM  • 
criminal  bat  llio  king.  Ibid,  But,  in  early  and  rude  Iimea,  the  proBBcntiaa. 
the  puniahmonl,  and  the  pardon  of  criminals,  were  all  deeds  of  tfaepiivate  fn- 
•on  who  was  injured.  Madoi  has  pnhliahed  two  writa.  one  tn  the  feign  at 
Edward  I.,  the  other  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  lU.,  by  which  private  peivooi 
gnal  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trosposaea,  felonies,  robhericF,  and  murders  oMl> 
mitled.  rormst.  Anglican.  No,  703,  TOS.  In  the  laal  of  these  instinnMMi, 
same  regard  sceme  to  be  paid  to  the  righU  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  paidcs)  li 
granted  en  gvaint  ipte  en  rum  at.  Even  aflsr  the  aulhonty  of  the  a»jptlntl 
was  interposed  in  puniahin^  crimen,  the  punishment  of  criminola  ts  long  coad- 
dered  chieHy  aaa  graliGcatton  to  the  resentment  of  tho  persona  who  hava  b*H 
injured.  In  Per«in  a  murderer  ia  atill  delivered  to  the  relaliona  of  tho  psnoa 
whom  he  has  alain,  who  pul  him  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  If  Ihsyr^iHe 
to  accept  of  a  mm  of  money  aa  a  compenaation,  the  soverei^.  abeolute  ■•  ha 
ia,  cannot  pardoD  the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin.  iii.  p,  .llT.  adit.  I13ti 
4to.  VoyageadeTavcmior.liv,  V,  c,  5.  10.  Among  the  AriibianB.thaagh  matf  I 
tho  fTTst  polinhed  people  in  the  east,  the  same  custom  atill  subsists.  Dmc 
d«  1'Arabia  parM.  Niebuhr.  p.  SS.     Bj  a  law  in  (he  kingdom  of  Arr&gon, 
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T  1S64,  the  poniabment  of  oi 
by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  bi 
IS  del  Revno  do  Arrapon,  p.2(M,  " 


Dudemned  Io  dcalh  cannot  b*  loUi*^ 

ri  injoTfld.    Fuero*  mi  o 


If.  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  from  enmity  which  I  hava  moationel,   j 


any  person  renewt 


was  guilty  of  any  violen 


d  heire,  Ihia  was  deemed  a  moat  beinc 


iwanla  U*  tslatiBV  ■ 


d  piuiiHlied  wiih  exvaor'A 
:t  rebellion  agauut  the  aalhoriti'  af  tlicl 
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■uciitrftis,  tnd  <m  raprMnd  bj  (ha  intsiponttoo  of  tU  fail  powor.  L*f- 
Longob.  lib.  i.  til.  S.  (B-34.  CapiLvoLi.  p.  371.  |  CS.  Tliua  Uw  amfiu 
of  injnhM  ww  Uken  oatof  priTaUhuida^ftlonloaiiipantioo  wuMUbliibaJ, 
•ad  pasce  tod  Maitf  wers  nMond,  nndsr  Iba  inipeetioo,  and  b;  tba  kntboritj 
of  ■  judga.  It  ia  oiidsDl  that  *t  (In  tima  whan  the  baiibtriana  aattUd  in  Dm 
proTiocaa  of  tha  Roman  ampin,  thaj had  Bxed  Indgaa  aataUiahad  imoagtlmm 
with  eompolaive  authority.  Pataooa  vaalad  witA  thia  chanctar  anm(~*'~~~* 
b;  lbs  sulioat  hiitoriuia.  Dn  Caofe,  *ae.  J\Mta.  Tha  rifht  of  U 
juriidictjaii  vaa  not  iltanthar  an  oanrpatian  of  Dm  foodal  barana,  oi  an  i«l»- 
■ion  oflha  pnrogKtiva  of  tha  aonntfit.  Then  ia  good  raaaon  to  baKara,  Akt 
the  powarful  leulan,  who  aeiaed  diflerant  diatricta  of  the  conatriei  which  Ihaj 
coniiucred,  and  kapt  poaaeaaion  of  tham  aa  aUotial  properlir,  aaaumad  from  tha 
bc)riniiin|{  tha  rigbt  of  Juriadictioo,  and  Biefoiaad  it  within  thair  own  tafritariaa. 
Tliia  jurudiction  waa  nupreniBi  and  aitendad  to  all  caiuaa.  Tba  claaraal  piaofa 
of  tliii  are  producod  b;  M.  Booqnst.  La  Droit  pohlique  de  Fnacs  •dairci, 
&c.  torn.  i.  p.  206,  ice  The  pnTiIege  of  jndgiof  bia  own  Taaaala.  appean  lo 
barn  been  originill/  a  rigbt  inherent  in  OTer;  baron  who  lield  a  fief.  A*  far 
back  »  the  archira*  of  nalioni  can  conduct  na  with  any  certaiutj,  we  find  lb* 

tiriidiclion  and  fief  luiitod.  One  of  the  eariiaat  cbvteia  to  a  laynun  which  I 
arn  met  with,  ii  tbat  of  Ludoricna  Pioa,  A.  D.  814.  And  it  oootaina  the 
ri|[hl  of  tartitariiljuriadiction,  in  the  moat  eipreaa  andeitanaive  terma.  Capi- 
tui.  vol.  ii.  p.  1405.  There  are  manj  cbaztera  to  chnichea  and  mouaateriea  of 
•  iD'iro  earlr  dilo,  cantainiog  grania  of  a  aimilar  jofiwlktioii,  and  prohibiting 
toy  rojal  judtce  to  onter  the  territoriea  of  thoaa  eharchaa  or  mODMtMiaa,  or  to 
perform  inj  act  of  judioial  autbori^  Ihara.  Bouquet  RecneQ  dee  UiaU  too. 
tv.  p.  fl'.>t1.  &I1.  &».  torn.  *.  p.  703.  710.  76S.  7«.  Huntoii  haa  pnUiahad 
muiv  Terr  ancjsol  charter*  conuioiof  (be  awne  immnnitiea.  Antiq.  ilal.  Dia- 
of  thrto  deeda.  the  rojal  jndn  ia  prohibited  from  esncting 
"'    ■  '  juncdictic        ■  ■  ■    '         

Uioealon 

■object,  t 

rtho  com 
tbo  parlipa  tprminalod  the  contort  in  bo  amicable  manner,  or  bj  arbil/ 
Ihcj  wrro  iicTorlbBlsM  bound  lo  pa;  the  fifth  part  of  tba  aiibjecl  coot«lad,  to 
the  rjiurt  Iwfurc  which  the  auit  had  been  broU|[ht.  Hint,  de  Dauphiiie,  (irneie, 
il-ti,  tiiiii.  i.  p.  «t.  Similar  lo  thi*  ii  ■  rssulalioo  in  the  charter  of  libertv 
Kraiilt'd  lo  tha  town  of  Kriburg,  A.  U.  IIJU.  Iftwoor  the  citiienaiball  quaml, 
and  if  cine  of  th(-m  ah  all  complain  to  theauperior  lord,  or  lo  hiijudK«,  and  aQcr 
C(>niiii''ncini;  tha  niit,  ahal]  be  priratelT  reconciled  to  hia  adrenary,  the  judcv, 
if  he  diii'a  not  approve  of  thia  rtcancUiatian,  maj  compel  him  to  go  on  with 
hm  iaw-iiiil ;  and  all  ■rho  wen  preaent  at  the  reconciliation  ahall  foHeil  tha 
favour  of  the  auprrior  lord.  Uiitoria  Zmringo  Badcaata.  Anctor.  Jo.  Dan. 
Sch-irpllinua.  L'arotar.  17SS,  4lo.  Tsl.  *.  p.  S5. 

Whal  wai  the  citent  of  that  juriadictioo  which  tlioao  who  held  fiefip 
orifiiiallv.  we  rannul  now  determine  with  eiTtainlj.  It  ia  evident  that,  during 
till-  diturdar*  whiHi  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  ef  Europe,  the  great  vaaaala 
look  advantage  of  llio  leeblenaa*  of  then  munircha.  and  onlargod  thair  jutia- 
dictiuii  to  the  utmoeL  Aa  eari;  aa  the  tenth  cenlury,  the  more  powarful  bwooa 
had  tuurped  the  right  of  deciding  all  cauaea.  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Ther 
hul  a.'iiuir«d  the  Hi^h  Juilirt  ai  well  aa  the  f,«r.  Eitahl.  de  St.  I^uia,  lib.  i. 
c.  ^4.  *Jj.  Their  Hntencea  were  final,  and  there  lav  oo  appeal  from  them  to 
any  (uprrior  court,  tteveral  itriking  ioalancea  of  thia  are  coUertad  by  HnuaaL 
Traitp  d«  r>cr>,  hv.  ill.  c.  1 1.  It,  IX  .Not  aatiiflad  with  thia,  tile  noni  potani 
ktrnnn  gni  ilivir  terriloript  crerted   into  Rtgatilta,  with  alma*  ""I,  '^T*' 

E'rrnijatjie  and  juriadiction.  Initanoe*  of  tfcaaa  were  IraquMtl  in  Fnae*. 
ruH.  ib.  In  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  Iha  fcwlal  moMm  bacaBa  um^ 
bitani,  they  were  very  noBarona.  HiatotiMl  L«w  TrMta,  veL  L  Inal  vi. 
Evan  in  Englasd,  tboufb  Um  aaUMMlty  of  tha  If«HU  khv  iinWMidM  Ito 


Xht/rrda  duo  to  tha  poeacMor  of  tanitorial  Juriadiction,  which  ihowa  that  Ibey 
conatituted  a  valuablu  part  af  the  revenue  of  each  lutMrior  lord  at  that  jonetiare. 
The  cipenao  of  obtaining  a  aentence  in  a  court  of  joatico  daring  the  middlo 
agee  wai  *••  considerable,  that  thia  eiicnmatance  alone  waa  aufficiant  to  render 
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jurisdiction  of  the  barons  within  more  narrow  limits  thsn  in  any  other  ftmlal 
kingdom,  several  counties  palatine  were  erected,  into  which  the  king*s  judge* 
could  not  enter,  and  no  writ  could  come  in  the  king^s  name,  until  it  received 
the  seal  of  the  county  palatine.  Spelman.  Gloss,  voc.  Comites  Palaiim; 
Blackstono^s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.  TheM 
lords  of  Regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or  rescue  their  vassals  firom  the  kiiifli 
judges,  If  they  asdumcd  any  jurisdiction  over  thorn.  Brassel,  ubi  rapra.  u 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  privilege  was  termed  the  right  o£  repUdging  ;  and  tlie 
frequency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  but  ^ve  riae  te 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ib.  The  juriadictioB 
of  the  counties  palatine  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  like  inconveiueneQi 
in  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  the  bad  effects  of  these  iiaorpatioBi 
of  the  nobles,  or  inconsiderate  grants  of  the  crown,  were  various,  and  gradoallj 
applied.  Under  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  pre- 
rogative still  retained  great  vigour,  and  the  Dueet^  Comites^  and  MisH  Domimcit 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judges,  the  latter  extraordinary  aqd 
itinerant  judges,  in  the  different  provinces  of  their  extensive  dominions,  ezer- 
ciscd  a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with  tlie  barons  in  some  caies,  and  superior  to  thea 
in  others.  Du  Cangc,  voc.  Diix,  Comites^  and  Missi.  Murat.  Antiq.  Disaert. 
viii.  and  ix.  But  under  the  feeble  race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  tlie  barons  acquired  that  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VL  of  France  attempted  to  reTive 
the  function  of  the  yMissi  Dominici  under  the  title  of  Juga  dea  JExempU^  but 
the  barons  were  become  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  employing  them.  Henant 
Al)rege  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  730.  His  successor  (as  has  been  observed)  had  re* 
course  to  expedients  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  defauU  de  droity  or  on  ae* 
coimt  of  the  refusal  of  justice,  was  the  first  which  was  attended  with  ai^ 
considerable  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  had 
not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  who  offered 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the 
cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  Uv.  xxriii.  c  28.  Da 
(^an^e,  voc.  Defftctxu  Jiutiticn,  The  number  of  peers  or  assessors  in  the  cooitf 
of  barons  was  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  from  a  criminal  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautroc,  A.  D.  1299,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  paanng 
judgment.  Hist,  de  Langucd.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisette,  tom.  it.  PTeavei, 
p.  1 14.  But  as  the  right  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
able barons,  they  were  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  ftequent  oe* 
ca:sion  to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.  By  degrees  sodi 
appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts  of  .the  more  powerful  barons,  and  it 
is  evident,  from  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussol,  that  the  royal  judges  wen 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  for  them.  Traite  des  Fiefs,  tom.  i« 
p.  235.  261.  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  elfcct  in  abridging  the  jurisdiction  - 
of  the  nobles,  than  tho  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  aentenoe. 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possessed  eztenaTM 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  Capitul.  vol.  L  p.  175. 
1B0;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudenete  of  a  nmpJe 
ag^.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  of  their  eovereign,  ud 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  Capitul.  lib.  iii.  C,  59< 
Chronic.  Laterberginenso  ap.  Mencken,  Script.  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  $84.  b.  hi 
the  kin<rdom  of  Arragon,  tiio  appeals  to  X\\v.Justiza  or  supreme  judge,  were 
taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  he  in  immediate  dancer  of 
death,  or  of  botmc  violent  outrace  ;  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  jndfei 
cn'ing  with  a  loud  voice,  Avu  Jlvi^  Fmrza*  Fuerza^  thus  imploring  (as  it  wen) 
the  iiirttant  interposition  of  tiiat  supreme  judcfo  in  order  to  save  him.  ffiv^ 
Blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic.  Pistorii,  ToL  iii.  p* 
7S:l.  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  tlie  revival  of  appedb  of 
this  kind.  The  effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  estaUished,  in  hi* 
troducing  attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  eouite  i^  jwBin 
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lure,  were  loon  oonqucuoiM ;  and  almpft  all  cauaee  of  impoitaiioe  were  earned 
to  be  finally  detarmmed  in  the  king's  coorU.    Bruaeel.  torn.  L  252.    Varioue 
circumstancae  which  oontribsted  towairde  the  introductioo  and  fire^ene^  of 
auch  appeals  are  enamerated  De  Tfiqirit  dee  Loiz,  Mr,  xxriiL  e.  ft!,    Jlothinf, 
however,  was  of  eoch  effsot  as  the  attention  which  monarchs  gtre  to  the  con- 
stitution and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  jos^oe.    It  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  themaelTee  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  person.    Marculf.  lib.  L  I  35.    M ormL  Dissert,  zxzi.    Charlemagne, 
while  he  was  dressing,  used  to  call  partiee  into  his  preeonoe,  and  having 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  oonceminy  it. 
Kgiiihartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cited  bv  Madoz,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p. 
91.    This  trial  and  decision  of  caiisee  by  the  sovereigns  theoeelvee  could  not 
fail  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.    St.  I^ouis,  who  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  and  administered 
justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.    ^  I  have  often  seen  the  saint,** 
says  JoinvilJe,  **sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennea,  whmi 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.    At  other  times  he  gave 
orden  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  before  hiok.*'    Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit  1761. 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justioe,  eomeUmes  dispenasd 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.    Two  mstancee  of  this  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphinee  of  Vienne.    Hist  de  Dawphind,  torn.  L  p.  18.  tom. 
ii.  p.  257.    But  as  kings  and  prinoee  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  porson, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  BaiUit^ 
with  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  different  distriote  of  their  kingdom.    Theee  poe- 
sessed  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  tho  ancient  Cswi'Im.    It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  begimiin|^«f  tiM  thirteenth,  that  thie  oflkw 
was  first  instituted  in  France,    firuasel,  Uv.  tt.  e.  35.    When  the  king  had  » 
court  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominiooji  this  invited  his  sulifeele 
to  have  recourse  to  it.    It  wae  the  private  inlereitor«i  Boitftf ,  as  well  as  an 
object  of  public  policy,  to  extend  their  jiiiisiliiili^.    jAej  took  advantage  of 
every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and  of  eveiy«BMtin  their  proceedings, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  .bring  thiH^HMler  their  own  cog- 
nixanre.    There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  umUk  OJrtremely  ancient 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the  low.    CapituL  3.  A.  D.  812.  I  4.  A.  D. 
815.  «  3.     Esubl.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  e.  40.    Many  bavins  poeseesed  the  latter 
Jurisdiction  whp  had  no  title  to  the  former.    The  fornwr  included  the  right  of 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  ^  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 
trespasses. 

This  furnished  endless  pretexts  fbr  obetroctiitf,  reetraiaing,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  9  25.  458. 1 29.  A  regu- 
latinn  of  frre&ter  impoKanee  succeeded  the  institution  of  BaiUiM,  The  king*s 
supremo  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  ot  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kioifdoms,  the  king^s  court  of  justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  followed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  fostivals. 
Philip  Auf^ustiis,  A.  I>.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its 
ternm  dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquirr  Recberches,  liv.  ii.  c.  ?.  ot 
3«  Icc.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  366.  S  62.  He  and  his  puccessors  vested  eitennive 
powers  in  that  court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
distinctions  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  VelTv  Hist, 
de  France*,  torn.  vii.  p.  3U7.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  m  law 
were  appointed  judges  there,  lb.  By  degieee  the  final  decisions  of  all  causee 
of  importance  was  brought  into  the  pariiaroent  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parlia- 
ments, which  adininifctcred  justice  in  the  king*s  name,  in  difiTerent  provinces  of 
thi*  kin^^doin.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  the  pariiament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  m  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  this  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards 
the  rlow*  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  wee  obli|ed  to  pmhibit  his 
parliaiiiriit  fn>in  taking  rogniianre  of  certain  appeale  htought  inlo  it  from  the 
•  tnirtH  of  the  count  of  Bretagiie,  and  to  remgnise  and  teepert  his  riyhl  of 
oiipfemc  and  final  junsdictum.    MeoMires  pour  «rvir  de  Ptmree  a  rHwtoho 
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de  Bretagno,  par  Morice,  torn.  i.  p.  1037.  1074.  Charles  VI.  at  the  end  oTfM' 
A>lIowing  century  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  rights  of  the  dukei  of  Bretagne  10 
fitill  more  ample  form.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  580,  581.  So  violent  wu  the  oppoei** 
tion  of  the  barons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which  thej  considered  as  fatal  titf 
their  privileges  and  power,  tliat  the  authors  of  the  Erieyelepedie  have  mentioiiad 
siBveral  instances  in  which  barons  pel  to  death,  or  nnitilated,  auch  persona  ae 
ventured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts,  to  tbe  per-* 
Qarnent  of  Paris,  tom.  zii.  art.  Parlemenit  p.  25. 

The  progress  of  jurisdiction  m  the  other  feudal  kiagdoms^  waa  ia  a  gieat 
measure  similar  to  that  winch  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  Utn* 
torial  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  was  both  ancient  and  extensive.  Ijeg.  £dw. 
Conf.  No.  5.  and  9.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  mere  strictly 
feudal ;  and  it  is  evident  from  facts  recorded  in  the  English  history,  aa  well  aa 
from  the  institution  of  Counties  Palatine^  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  usurpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  less  bold  or  extensive  than 
tliose  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  were 
employed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jurisdietions.  Williaai 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of  his  palace;  iVom  whidi 
the  four  courts  now  inti\i8ted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  F.ngfm^ 
took  their  rise.  Henry  II.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuita,  and  nnl 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  Blackstone^ 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  57.  Justices  of  the  peace 
wore  appointed  in  every  county  by  subsequent  monarehs ;  to  whose  jurisdictiod 
the  people  gradually  had  recourse  in  many  civil  causes.  The  privileges  of  thtf 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited  ;  with  respect  to  some  points  they 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  brought  into  the  hinn 
courts,  or  before  judges  of  Iris  appointment.  The  several  stepa  taken  for  iKU 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  Dsilrymple^s  History  of  Feudal  Propertv,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility  were  more  exorbitani  than  ia 
any  otlier  feudal  kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  uwWpwH 
dent  jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  fonaar 
work,  differed  very  Kttle  from  UiOse  of  which  I  have  now  given  the 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  Oerman  ji 
pfudcnce,  if  I  were  to  attempt  tu  delineate  tlie  progress  of  jurisdiction  m  the 
ehipire,  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It  is  sufHcient  to  observe,  that  the  authoiitp 
whicii  the  Auhc  council  and  imperial  chamber  now  possesa,  took  its  rise  froHl 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  waa 
aequircd  in  the  same  manner  that  the'rdyal  courts  attained  inflaence  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  facts  with  respect  to  both  these  pai^ 
ticulars  may  be  found  in  Phil.  Datt  dc  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  iv.  lie 
capital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  Pfetfel  Abrcg^  de  rilistoire  et  Droit  puhltqaa 
d'AUemagnc,  p.  556.  581.  and  in  Traite  da  Droit  pubUque  de  rEmpire  pajlL 
Iti  Coq.  do  Yilicray.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  heci 
composed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Schoepflin  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  ablest  pnUik 
lawyers  in  Germany. 

Note  [24].  Page  34. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  Occlesiastici  iSnt  beftt 
to  claim  ezempfion  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
early  and  purest'  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  nd  such  iramunity.  The 
autliority  of  the  civil  magiutratn  extended  to  all  portons,  and  to  all  canMl. 
This  fact  has  not '(mly  been  clearly  ostabiiRiipd  by  Protestant  authors,  but  li 
admitted  by  many  llnnian  CatholicH  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  the 
writers  in  defende  of  the  IlftertieH  of  the  (raliican  church.  There  are  sevnil 
original  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  shnw  that,  in  the  ninth  and  UaA 
centuries,  causes  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  ecdesiastica  ware  edD 
determined  by  civil  judges.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  v.  dissert,  hnc.  Froo&  of  this  ete 
produced  likewise  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  FVancoia,  lice.  toL  L  p. 
fi09.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  civil  eonilk 
TJiis  privilege,  Uke  their  other  usurpationst  was*  acquired  ito#Iy,  and  elif -kf 
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rtCp.  Thif  ezomption  leeraB  at  Pnt  to  have  been  mercl  j  an  act  of  eomplai- 
•ance,  flowing  from  veneration  tor  their  character.  Thun,  from  a  charter  of 
Charleinagno  in  favour  of  tlio  church  of  Mans,  A.  I>.  790,  to  which  M.  PAbba 
do  Koy  reffm  in  his  Notice  do  Oiplomet.  torn.  i.  p.  ^1.  that  monarch  directj 
hit  judges,  if  any  diift^rcncc  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the 
revenues  of  that  church  and  any  |»enon  whatever,  not  to  summon  th«  adminis- 
trators to  appear  in  niallo  publiro  :  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  thom,  and  to 
endfavuur  tu  accommodate  tlie  difTerence  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  indul- 
jlfence  was  in  |>n>resii  of  time  improved  into  a  le^al  exemption  ;  which  was 
foundi'd  on  thi*  same  sufHTstitious  rcspc^'t  of  tlie  laity  tor  the  clerical  character 
and  function.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
iUrharoMna,  A.  I>.  117-i,  to  the  monastery  of  Altcnburi;.  He  iprants  them 
**judu-iuni  non  tantum  san^nolentis  plaifa*,  sed  vit«  et  mortis  ;**  he  prohibits 
any  of  the  royal  jud|;ps  from  dtxturbrnK  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  reason 
whirh  111)  ^ives  fur  this  ample  concession  is,  **nam  quoruia^ei  l)ej  (gratia,  ratione 
divini  niiniNtvrii  onus  levc  est,  ct  juf^uiu  suave  ;  not  pcnitus  nolumus  illos 
r)ppresHtonin  runtumelia,  vel  mauu  Laica,  fatigari.**  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
Germ.  vol.  iii.  p.  1U67. 

It  iH  not  ncrcssary  for  illustratinff  what  is  contained  in  the  teit,  that  I  sliould 
desf'Tibc  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  the  doctrines  in  it  most  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  cler|;y,  are  founded 
on  ii^ioranco,  or  supported  by  fraud  or  for^ry.  The  reader  will  find  a  full 
aecount  of  these  in  Gerard.  Van  Mastrirh.  Ilistona  Juris  Ecriesiastin,  et  in 
Science  de  (louvernement  par  M.  Heal,  torn.  vii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  2,  3,  Sic,  The 
history  of  the  pm^rress  and  extent  of  erclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an 
account  of  the  arts  which  the  cler)^  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of 
eve^y  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  no  less  curious,  and  wi»uld  throw  f^reat 
light  upon  many  of  the  custonis  and  institutions  of  the  dark  aires ;  but  it  is 
likcwim  foreij^n  from  the  present  subject.  Du  t*ange  in  his  Glossary,  voc. 
Curia  (^hristinnUaiu^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  deriry  arro^^ated  an  exrlumve  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  or 
ori^iim!  papers  which  confirm  his  obsccvations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  S'nples,  lib.  zix.  sect.  3.  has  arranged  there  under  proper  heads,  and 
scrutinizes  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boldness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Klt'ury  observes,  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
tiie  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  buldncss  that  it  waj  soun  in 
thrir  poucr  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  mai^istratc.  Hist.  Krcles.  toin.  \iz.  Disc.  I'rolim.  10.  Uut 
how  ili-ftuinded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  Uio  clcrgr  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever iiiitrht  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  mannrr  of  exercisinc  it  gave  rise,  the 
priiMiplr*!  and  forms  of  their  juriH]»rudenre  were  fiir  more  perfe<-t  than  that 
whii'h  \«.-is  known  in  tiio  civil  court**.  It  rreiiis  V>  be  certain  that  ecrli'ikiakti«'4 
ru'Vt-r  s-.ihiiiittcd,  dtirin*;  any  iM*ri'Ml  in  lh«'  iiiitidli*  ai;es,  to  the  laws  cuntained  in 
tht'  rii«ii'«  ul'  the  Itarluroiis  nati<ms,  but  were  govenie.d  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  'I'iiry  rccnlriti'd  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxims  as  were 
prescrvi'ii  by  tr:iilition,  or  wi-n^  coutaiiird  in  the  Thendosian  code,  and  otiier 
itook^  rxtnnt  ainoii<;  tiieiii.  This  wc  learn  t'mni  a  custi>in  which  prevailed 
iinivrron'Iy  in  t}i'*^o  a^ei*.  Kvery  person  waii  in:rmittcd  to  i  hno>e  among  the 
vario<i<<  I  <Mie«i  uf  \a.\\*  then  in  force,  that  to  whirh  ite  wn<  willing  to  ronfurm. 
In  anv  tr:in>.i('tiiin  of  iinpurlanre,  it  was  usual  for  the  |H'rvons  ciintractinfr,  to 
mention  the  law  to  whirh  they  sutmiittfd.  that  it  mi;:ht  U'  known  how  any 
control  envy  thdt  9ihi>uld  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
proiits  iif  thii«  (M'i'ur  m  the  chnrtcr*  of  the  niiiiille  Bi^'s.  Jtiit  the  clerf^v  consi- 
dered It  a*i  Hucli  a  \aluaSle  privile*rc  of  tlie:r  order  to  be  governed  bv  the 
Koiiinn  law,  ti;at  Mheii  huv  f>eri>on  entered  into  holy  onlers,  it  was  usual  for 
him  I"  renieinco  t)ie  mde  of  laws  to  i^hii'h  he  had  lieen  former!;,  suhjei't,  and 
to  de>-|are  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Cunhtat  me  Johannrin 
cleri<'tii:i,  filiuin  i|Uondain  Verandi,  qui  pmtes^iis  sum,  r\  iiatione  niea,  lege 
Vive  re  Langobardoniin,  sed  tanieri,  pro  huiiurc  eeclesiastico,  lege  nunc  viueur 
\ivire  Komana.  Charta.  .\.  I).  lu7-.*.  Tarulfu*  pri^yter  qui  profr^sus  sum, 
fuiir**  ^arerdotii  niei,  lege  iniTi-  Koniana.  t'harta,  A.  I>.  10*  j.  Murstnn 
Atitirhiia  f.stensi.  vol.  i.  p.  7K.  &ke  hkewise  Houard  Ancieniica  Lou  dec 
/ran^oik,  kc.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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The  code  of  the  canon  law  began  to  be  compiled  early  in  the  lOiitii  oouCwft 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xviii.  p.  346,  &c  It  was  above  two  cento* 
lies  after  that  before  any  collection  was  made  of  those  cuetomSf  which  were  the 
ru]e  uf  judgments  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  Spiritual  judges  decided,  of 
course,  according  to  written  and  known  laws:  lay  judges,  left  wiuLoat  any  fixed 
guide,  were  directed  by  loose  traditionary  customs.  But  besides  this  genml 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  its  forms  and  principles  were  more  consonant  to 
reason,  and  more  fayourablc  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  contn^ 
Tersy,  than  Uiose  which  prevailed  in  lay  courts.  It  appears,  from  Notes  21  and 
23,  concerning  private  wars,  and  the  trial  by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary  customs  which  were 
destructive  of  justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  exerted 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  substitute  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  room. 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  establish,  and  continue  to 
preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings, are  borrowed  from  the  canon  law.  Fleuij 
Instit.  du  Droit,  canon,  part  iii.  c.  6.  p.  52.  St  Louis,  in  his  £stablisM>mena«  con- 
firms many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property ,^  and  the  administiation 
of  justice,  by  the  autliority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  borrowed  tlMin. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  moveables  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  lib.  ii.  c.  21  et  40.  And  likewiee  the  emm 
b(morum^  by  a  person  who  was  inscdvent.  Ibid,  in  the  same  manner  ho  ortn^ 
blishod  now  regulations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate* 
liv.  i.  c.  89.  These  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the  canoniste  boriowod 
from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other  examples  might  be  prodaced  of  mora  pe^ 
feet  jurisprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  couite.  For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccleaiaatical  joriedity 
^ion.  Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men  were  allored  to  engago  in 
the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the  meeC 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  eobjeet  only  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them.  8oe  Noto  13L 
and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crucis  Privikgia, 

Note  [25].  Page  35. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Romao  law  apraed' 
over  Em^pe  is  amazing.     The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  fonnd  at  Amalphif 
A.  D.  1137.     Imerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  yean  after. 
Gian.  Hist,  book  xi.  c.  2.    It  began  to  bo  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  leaia^ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  centnry.     Vaocarioi 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.     A  legalar 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  com- 
posed by  two  Milanese  lawyers  about  the  year  1 150.     Gratian  published  the 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  *«■■—, 
The  rarHest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  tho  rolea  of  deciaen 
in  tho  couf  ts  of  justice,  is  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem.     They  were  ccHnpiled,  as 
tho  preamble  informs  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  Consuefadinaiiom 
quo  regcbatur  rcgnum  oriontale.    Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c.  J.    But  pecidiar 
circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early  compilation.     The  vietorione  era* 
sadcrs  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and  adventuren  from  all  tke 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  Uiis  new  society.    It  was  necessaiT  on 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  ciiHtoms  which  were  to  regulate  tki 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  justice  among  them.    Brt 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collection  of  custome,  ner 
had  any  attempt  been  made  t(»  riMidur  law  fixed.     The  first  undertaking  of  that 
Kmd  was  by  Glanvilic,  Lord  Chiff  Justict)  of  England,  in  his  Tractatw  de 
Ldgibus  ct  Consuetudinibus  An^rlja^,  roiiiposod   about  tho  year  1181.    The 
llogiom  Majestatcm  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitatiOB, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanvilic.     Sev«^ral  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  iafll- 
ence  of  that  pious  credulity,  whirh  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  heritatiea, 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  lionourof  Uicir  native  country,  contend  lealoiirfy, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatnm  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  CHanviUe; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  miperior  ataii  ef 
improvement,  borrowed  i^s  lat\-8  and  instiMtions  from  one  conaiderablj 
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vuicrd  in  i(«  political  prof^nnn.  T)ie  interaal  evidence  (were  it  mj  province 
io  ezurnini!  it)  by  which  tlii«  theory  niiicht  !*•  refuted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  decisiro. 
Thu  cxtrrnaJ  circumiUanccii  which  have  wduced  Scottiih  authors  into  this  luis- 
takiN  hiivf*  lH>f*n  explained  with  no  much  preciwiun  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
lialryiuplc,  in  hin  examination  ofitomc  of  the  ar^uinenti  for  the  hif^h  antiquity 
of  Itt'ujiiiii  .Majehtateiii,  Kdiu.  176!^,  4tu.  that  it  is  to  Ite  ho}»od  the  controvvrNy 
will  nut  U'  attain  revivfd.  Vivrre  de  Kontaincs,  who  tclbi  ufi,  Uiat  hn  was  t)ie 
tirHt  w  ho  hiui  attniiplrd  fiui:ii  a  work  in  France,  composed  hiN  Coiuril^  whirh 
contuiiiM  a:i  amount  of  the  ruKtmns  of  the  country  of  Vermanduis,  in  tiic  reif^ii 
of  St.  I.ii'ixM,  wliii  h  b4*:;an,  A.  I>.  \iM.  Jifuumanoir,  the  autJi«ir  of  the  Couj' 
twntf  (ir  I''mi'uists^  lived  about  tliu  fame  time.  I'hc  Kstablittiiemrns  of  St. 
fjoiiiv.  roiitaiuiiit:  a  lar^e  rulli>f-tion  of  the  rustunis  whicJi  prevailed  within  the 
roy:il  ilfiiiiaiii-t,  wrn?  p<ii>liHh«*d  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  noon  as 
iiH'ii  iMTunie  arquaintfd  with  tlio  advaiUM^es  nf  having  written  custoniH  and 
Jnws.  to  which  thev  could  have  recourse  on  crrry  occasion,  the  practice  of  ct>U 
i«Ttjiii:  thi'iii  iN'fQnie  roniinoii.  Tharles  VII.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnanre,  A. 
1).  I-J  i.>,  .ippointed  the  euHtoinary  laws  in  every  province  oi  Franre  to  be  eui- 
Irrti-d  Hud  arran^fd.  VvUey  and  Villaret,  IliHtoire,  toni.  zvi.  p.  ll.L  Hit 
»•ll('«-l•^^or,  Ldiiim  \I.  n-nf'wed  tlic  injunction.  liut  thin  salutary  uitdrrtakin:; 
ii:ilh  never  \hh*\\  fully  ezorutcd,  and  the  jtirii* prudence  of  tlir  Frenrh  nation 
mil  a  I  UN  more  obs<.'ure  and  uneertain  than  it  would  have  been  i(  them*  prudt'nt 
rei;iilutiiuiii  of  their  monarrJis  had  taken  eifi-t.  A  mode  of  judicial  determina- 
tion WBM  eMtahlished  in  the  middle  a|;es,  which  aflurdu  thu  cleamht  proofn  that 
jiid;;cj<,  while  tht*y  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  derrcei*  but  unwritten  and 
traiiitiunary  cu*it/>m.H,  were  i>tU*ii  at  a  lo(»s  how  to  find  o:it  tlir  lacLs  and  prin- 
•'ipli's,  accordiui;  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  'I'licy  were  obh;;t'd,  in 
«iiibiuii!i  c.iHc.s  to  call  a  certain  nuniU'r  of  old  men,  and  to  lay  liic  r\*e  lirfore 
lliem,  that  they  mi^ht  infonn  Uieni  what  was  tlie  practice  or  cuntom  with  rt*>fard 
to  the  fHiint.  'J'his  was  called  KnqHratt  par  tourbe^  l)u  I'aiii^,  voc.  'J'urba, 
The  rffertfl  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by 
M.  (If  )loiitf»quieu,  liv.  xiviti.  c.  4i,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hint,  of  l-Iji;:laiid,  vot 
ii.  p.  411.  I  have  adopted  many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  t'>  review 
nny  onlijcrt  which  such  writcn  have  considered,  without  receivini;  from  them 
li^ht  and  information  ^  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Kurope  durinff  the  middle  at:***, 
as  IN  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  thin 
point.  Many  Mtrikin;  farts  with  rej^ard  to  it  are  collected  by  Oonato  Antonio 
dWnti  ])air  I'so  e  autorita  della  regione  civile  nolle  provincie  dell  linperio 
Ocridentale.     Nap.  I7.il,  2  vols.  8vo. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  juri^>nidence 
in  R4*veral  coiintrie*  of  Kurope,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illuM- 
t ration.  liven  in  Kncland,  where  the  common  law  is  supponed  to  fonn  a  sys- 
tem perfectly  dmtinct  from  thu  Roman  code,  and  although  such  as  apply  in  that 
«-oiiiitry  to  tJie  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  distinction  with  •ome 
(le^rree  of  atrectation.  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  idea<  and  maxims  of  tiM 
civil  law  are  incorporated  into  the  Kn^Iish  jurisprudence.  This  is  well  illus. 
f  rateil  liv  the  imrenioun  anil  learned  author  ^  Oheervations  on  the  Statutes, 
chiefly  t}ie  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  7t>,  Jcc. 

Note  [iC].  Paos  31. 

TiiF  whole  hii<tory  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident,  that  wmr  was  the  sole 
profc«<i.>n  nf  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  e<liiea- 
lirm.  \.\i  n  after  si>me  change  in  manners  began  to  lake  place,  and  the  ci\il 
art-,  of  life  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 

fii'< pli^hrnents  nccewary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  forre. 

In  th-  Mi-mnires  de  Fleiiianjres,  p.  9.  &r.  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful 
«>^>*>  i-rr,  and  orcupatiitTi«  nf  Francis  I.  and  they  were  allngether  martial  and 
aililtf:. .  That  father  of  letters  owed  hui  relish  for  them,  not  to  education,  but 
ffi  hi^*  MMn  good  sense  and  ffood  tairte.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
eerli-ot.ia'.icH  during  the  middle  ai;es  furnish  the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some 
in>>i»ii'-cft,  th<»  distinction  of  profomiona  was  not  completely  sscertainrd  in 
Kurope.    The  functionf  and  dianctcr  of  the  derfj  arc  obvionaljr  very  <liderent 
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from  those  of  lajmcn  ;  and  among  tlio  inferior  orders  of  chiixchflMli«  tUs 
•tituted  a  distinct  character  separate  from  that  of  other  citizens.  Bat  the  dijf* 
nified  ecclesiastics,  who  were  (Voquently  of  noble  birth,  were  abofis  mich  »  d»- 
tinction ;  they  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gmttemea,  and 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  pop^s,  or  the  canons  of  coancils,  thoT  bore  anna,  M 
their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them  tba 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  aocompliahiiMiili 
which  they  thought  essential  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  cultirated ;  the  thao* 
logical  science,  and  pacific  virtues  suitable  to  their  spiritual  function,  wan 
neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  laborious  stud^,  and  tha  practioa  af 
it  a  separate  profession,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  m  it  Qbtainad  honoom 
which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  waa  the  bmmI 
illustrious  mark  of  distinction  during  several  ages,  and  confiuiad  pririlegaa  to 
wliich  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  To  this  high  dignity  panona  aaa* 
nent  for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  theraoy  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  their  miUtary  talents  had  rendered  conapicaoas.  JHalav 
JuititixE^  MUci  Littraiiu^  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentiona  anch 
knights  as  early  as  A.  D.  1251.  if  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  coiirta 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  of  luighthood.  Paaqakr 
Rechorches,  liv.  zi.  c.  16.  p.  130.  Dissertations  historiques  sur  la  CliaTalaiia« 
par  Honore  do  Sainte  Mario,  p.  164,  £:c.  A  profession  that  led  to  oflioea,  whieh 
ennobled  the  persons  that  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Eniopa 
became  accustomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  wall  aa  nii]ita(T 
talents. 

Note  [27].  Paob  37. 

The  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  tha  Tiaw  of 
my  readers,  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  Whan  thaaa  lay 
scattered  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  genaraDj 
known,  or  whicli  many  of  my  readers  might  find  it  disagreeable  to  conault,  I 
thought  it  would  bo  oi  advantage  to  collect  them  togetl^r.  But  when  araiy 
tAing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narraUye  or  reaao|iing  mar 
be  found  in  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deservea  to  be  ao,  I  ihaU 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  ChiTahy. 
Almost  every  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  instructive  particulars  concerning  this  singular  institution,  may  ha 
found  in  Memoircs  sur  Tancicnno  Chevalerie  considcr^e  comme  una  Fstihliwo 
ment  politique  et  militaire,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  St.  Palaye. 

Note  [28].  Page  39. 

The  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  tha  pr^ 
grees  of  science.  The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  producedfara  auft* 
cient  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of 
Bociety.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  parta  of  Euraptt 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  amplm.  Bqt 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  diipHti%> 
tion.  The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  ma  controvar- 
•ies  which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  among  tha  Greeks* 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowladga. 
See  the  testimony  of  JEneas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringium  de  antiq.  acadamicii*  fi 
43.  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  113,  &o.  torn.  ix.  p.  151,  JkiL 
Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  amna  ilhm> 
trious  princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  whan  tha 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the 


Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their  works  of  ganiue  ap* 
peared  frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.    Thoagh 


they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Roma,  thaj ' 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philoscmhers.  The  operations  of  the  IntaDaei  an 
more  fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of^  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makaa  an  im« 
pressionnearij  the  same  in  every  place;  thaidaaaof  wtut|i4^efiitilbltaligH(fl^ 
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▼•17  is  dilbrant  dfaMlMu  TIm  Anbiaiiti  tiMagli  thif  Mflttlti 
Hoowr,  timiMlatod  th«  i— t  imiawt  rf  th»  Qitk  yhUotortMw  it>  Ihir  wm 
Ungnag* ;  andt  goidtd  bjr  tiMtr  pietfto  Aid  diMOfwriw,  wM  UMmMlfM 
with  gTMt  ardour  to  the  atodj  01  gaooMliy,  aatroiMNnj^  medkiiM,  dialoctici, 
and  iiMtaphjMOi.  la  Um  Uivm  fernv,  Umv  mado  coewdwahio  and  oaaflil  hm» 
proTementa,  wUdi  haTa  eootribotad  not  a  little  to  adTanea  tboaa  ackaeaa  la 
that  high  digiaa  of  paKaatioowhiali  tbafkava  attaiatd.  la  tha  two  ]att«c» 
Ahay  choae  Anatolb  6r  tlMir  fokk  uid  laiaiBf  on  tlM  aobib  aad  diatiBgai^^ 
•pint  whieh  eharaetariaaa  hit  phikwopliy,  thnr  mdarad  it  la  a  graat 
tfiYoXoua  or  nnintalKgihla.  Taa  aehoola  aatabliahad  ia  tha  Eaat  Ibr 
and  cttltivatiag  Chaaa  ■riaanw  waia  ia  high  lapotatioa.  Thof  eoan 
thair  Joto  of  aeiaoea  to  thatr  eaaatijaiaa,  who  eaaqoatad  Amoa  aad  Bpaiai 
and  tha  aehaola  inatitotad  thtfo  woia  little  iaftrior  ia  fiuoa  to  thtairia  tha  JSMt. 


Aloiott  all  the  mea  aauaaat  lor  aoaaoa,  doriag  aa? atal  caataiiaa,  if  thej  did 
not  reMTt  ia  peraea  to  tha  aohoala  of  Afiiea  aad  Spata,  wm  iaatnwtad  hi  tha 


noi  reMTt  m  peraea  to  caa  aoDoaia  01  Amea  aaa  Bpata,  wm  laamwted  la  the 
philoMphf  of  the  Arahiaaa.  ThaftntkaowledgaartheAmtoleliaaphUoeophy 
in  the  middle  tgaa  waaaoqairad  bj  traaiiafioiia  of  Ariatotla^  waika  oat  ef  tM 
Arahie.    The  Arahiaa  noniBwiititori 


iio  gaidea  u&  tha  ata^  of  hia  qrataai.  Coari^.  Aati^  Aead.  Diaa.  iii.  p.  8ft, 
dto.  Sapplem.  p.  fUU  w.  Marat.  Aati^.  ItaL  voL  iiL  p.  MS,  te.  Froai  thMi 
the  •choolmeo  derived  the  geaiaa  aadpnariplaa  of  their  phileeophj,  which  000- 
tributed  eo  mneh  to  retard  tlie  program  oi  tme  eiiaaoi. 

The  eetabhihaieat  oi  eoUagea  or  aaiTerntaea  ia  a  ramariBahU  jara  ia  litaiarj 
history.  The  ichoola  ia  eathadrala  aad  ■waaateriaa  owiflnad  thiaiMltii  clil^y 
io  the  teaching  of  granaMr.  There  were  ealy  oae  or  two  flMalais  ipiujed 
inthatoflke.  Bat  iaeellegaat  profeweta  ware  appoiaied  to  teach  all  tha  difa 
ant  parte  of  aeienoe.  The  toane  or  order  of  edoeatioa  waa  ftaad.  The  tiaM 
that  ought  to  beallottodtotSoatadjof  eachaciaace  waa  aaeartaiaad.  Aian* 
lar  form  of  tiyiag  the  praflBJicT  m  atadeeli  waa  priagrihed ;  aad  acadeiBinl 
titles  and  hoaoan  werecoaftrrad  oa  each  aa  aoqaiUad  thaoMilvaB  with  apM(» 
bation.  A  good  aoeoaat  of  tha  ori^  aad  aatara  ef  there  ie  givaa  hj  Ml 
BacmeiateraB  Aatiqaitalea  Hoelochieaeea,  aive  Hietaffia  UrUa  at  Hhjimib 
Aofltoch.  ap.  Maaaataafi  iaediu  Bar.  Qona.  par  £.  J.  da  Wiitphalw,  HL  HL 
p.  781.  Lipa.l74S.  The  >r<t  ebecare  aieatioa  of  theee  aradaiaiBal  i<g«naia 
the  oniveraitj  oi  Paria  (ftoia  which  tha  other  aajfataltiaa  ia  EaaoBO  have  har- 
rowed moet  of  their  onstoaie  aad  hMtitatioai)eceara  A.  D.ltl&  QPBvier.Hki, 
do  lUaiT.  de  Paria,  toot.  i.  ^  S9e,  fte.  They  waw  ooapietely  letibMAi  J,  A, 
JD.  If31.  Ih.  U8.  It  ia  oaaacemiy  to  eaaaierata  tka  eavaral  pririlegaa  to 
which  bachalon,  nMatari,aad  dtatita  waaa  aatitled,  Oae  cinaBataaee  ia 
jniAcient  to  deaionetrata  the  high  degree  ^artaawtkNi  ia  which  they 
I>octors  m  the  dlihreat  fccahiee  caaleadad  with  haighla  Ibr 
dispute  waa  taraiiaatad  ia  naay  laetaaraa  l»advaMag  thi 

ty  of  hitfghthood,  tha  high  preiogativaa  of  whieh  I  havo 
'  that  a  doctar  had  a  right  to  that  title  withaal 


ni 


tolhailf. 


/fvea 


uuglit    gociaraai  aetaaiitar  regeataai  ia  hue  cieili  par 

lemipeateto*    UoMwd  de  St.  Maria  Diaert.  p.  M6.    Thb 

ierie  de  Uotani,  aad  the  peraeoa  advaaoad  to  that  d%hli;r«  MUilea  CMil» 

Theee  new  eatiblirii— ita  Ibr  adncatioa,  Ingalhai  w&h  the  aaliiiadiaaiy 

hoaoura  ooafluiad  oa  laaiaad  — ^  giaathf  hwwaaad  tht  amabaf  af  anhnhia. 

In  the  year  IMS,  there  wMolMthoaaaadaladnii  hi  tha  aaivanity  of  Balanai 

iuid  it  appaanlhrni  tha  htotoiyaf  that  aatom^f,  that  kw  waa  tha  a^CMM* 

taught  mil  at  that  tUaa.    Ia  tlMMTMr  13111,  Ihaia  wvothirty  th«Haii  la  tlo 

uDiYeiaity  of  Qjdbrd.    8piid%  Chw.  ap.  '    '         - 

Commerea,  tr^  L  p.  iTt.    Ill  tha  mam  oaatarv,  i 

a  questiea  aaltatad  ia  the  ijinwily  af  Ppihit  aad  m 

admitted  to  uiat  privilega,  tha  «MBb«of  itada 

Velly  Hiat.  da  Fiaaoe,  talk  si.  p.  UV«    'ftwi-WMa  ladaad  Mr  wlfilUti  M 

Kurope  atthattfaaat  hafbhih  %  — ihif  af  gmiiMi  mn  aifthiliM  ha  m^ 

llacJtf  a  piaaf  ff  tt»ig«i«i««  lldW iMt «M 


''A 
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ftud?  of  science  in  those  ages;  it  shows  likewise  that  they  alm^f  beg&B  !• 
eonnder  other  professions  besides  that  of  a  soldier  as  honouxmUs  Mad  usSEU. 

Note  [29].  Paoi  40. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ilhutnto,  mud  tk» 
extent  of  this  upon  which  I  now  enter,  will  justify  my  adopting  tha  words  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  when  he  begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  ^^Tho  mbjoct  wbid^ 
follows  would  require  to  be  discussed  more  at  large ;  but  tho  natnro  of  thi« 
work  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranqml  stream ;  but  I  am  huiriod 
along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  intercourse  between  nationi  dnrinr 
the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Count  BoochnfOi 
intending  to  found  a  monastery  at  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  near  Paria,  applied  tb 
an  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man 
is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  socli  a  sioat 
journey  ;  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  oEtaiB 
his  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  bo  in 
vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  still  more  extraordinary  :  he  refVieed  to  oom^ 
ply  with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extromclv  fatiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  strange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burchardi  venerabiUs  comitis  ap.  Booqnot 
Rec.  des  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  351.  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eoi- 
tury,  the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocess  of  Sens  did  not  know  that  thata 
was  such  a  city  as  Toumay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ferrieres.  A  trans- 
action in  which  they  were  both  concerned  made  it  necessarr  for  tham  to  hsTa 
some  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries  prompted  aach 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  After  a  long  search,  whioh  is  partifliilari|y 
described,  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  Herimannns  Abbas  do  Rastaa- 
ratione  St.  Martini  Tomacenids  ap.  Dacher.  Spicel.  vol.  xiL  p.  400.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geogt^hr  of 
remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  most  ancient  googtaphieal 
ehart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  seianoa  in  Entoaa 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chroniqna  do  8L 
Denys.  There  the  three  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  represantadf  thai 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appaais  to  ha 
as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth.  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  anri.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment  ibr  tha  reoaptioB 
of  travellers  during  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  681,  ftc 
This  is  a  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between  diffiirent 
nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  viaitsd 
by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality 
was  so  necessary  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during  the  middfr 
ages,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  virtues  which  men  may  pra^ 
tisc  or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their. 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  doty 
were  liable  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti  lectom,  ant  foeom 
negavcrit,  trium  solidorum  inlationo  mulctetur.  Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  zxzviiL 
sect.  1.  Si  quis  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinere  mansionem  vetaTerit,  saxa> 
ginta  solidos  componat  in  publico.  Capitul.  lib.  vi.  sect.  82.  This  incrrase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  BargondiaM 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improTod,  is  vsiy 
remarkable.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  PoUo. 
Systcma  Jurisprud.  Germanics,  Lips.  17^  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slaii  wwa 
more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions ;  they  ordained,  ^that  the  moTSaUos 
of  an  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  bomt.  Thf&f 
were  oven  so  solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  tiiat  they  permittM 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  g^ucst.**  Quod  neetn  fnratos  flnrisi 
eras  appone  hospitibus.  Rerum  Meclcburgicar.  lib.  viii.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Besbr. 
Lips.  1751,  p.  60.     In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  stata  of  sods^ 

which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  aboundjed  whila  ther~' ~ — 

among  men  was  inconsideraUo,  and  secured  the  otrangar  a 
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rTor}'  roof  where  he  rhoiio  to  take  nhflicr.  This,  too,  proven  clearly,  thiit  Um 
intcn'ourar  miiun^  men  wan  rare,  for  ob  iioon  ft*  thin  became  trefjueiit,  what  was 
a  p]<-aHiin>  hci  am«  a  hurdtii,  and  tiie  cnlvrtaiiiing  ot*  travellun  waa  converted 
into  a  hranrh  of  roiniiKTCo. 

Hut  thi>  lawn  of  tht*  middle  Afrvn  aflnrd  a  proof  iktill  more  convincin|r  uf  the 
■iiiall  lutrrrourMf  U;tw4i*a  different  nationii.  The  kimuuh  of  the  feudal  aystem, 
on  well  an  tiic  ■pint  uf  jealnusij  whirh  alwayt  a<'rompaniea  ignorance, romurrrd 
in  diM-onrairinc  ^iranL't'ra  from  M'tthnj;  m  any  new  country,  if  a  p«'raon 
rfMiovfd  fniMi  un«'  province  in  a  kinjfdom  to  anotlior,  he  wai  hound  within  a 
yrar  und  day  to  aiknowh'dift!  hmiM'tf  th«f  vamial  uf  llio  baron  in  whose  rotate 
ill*  x'ttlrd  ;  if  iip  iM'^h-<-tcd  to  do  mo,  he  U'camo  liable  to  a  penalty  ;  and  it',  at 
Ills  licit h  hi>  iir;r|i'i-ti<d  to  leave  a  <M-rtain  It'cary  to  tiie  baron  within  whone  ti-rri- 
tiiry  hi'  had  rr»>idi;d,  all  IiIm  |rfM»dt  were  conti«:atcd.  The  hardidiipi  impOM>d  on 
ffin'iL'iHTN  M'ltlinj:  in  a  country,  were  ntill  more  intolerable.  In  mure  rarly 
tiniin.  xUo  MipiTior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  tVireii;uer  nettled,  iniKht 
M'l/c  hiN  piTHon,  and  n'duce  him  to  pervitudc.  Very  ntrikin^  inntamxa  of  tliin 
iM-i'iir  III  tin-  hiKtury  of  the  middle  a^n.  The  cruel  depredation!  uf  the  Nor- 
iiMiiK  III  till'  ninth  f  entury,  ohli(ri>fl  many  inhahitantn  of  the  maritime  provincen 
of  Fr.LiK-e  to  tly  into  tiie  interior  partn  of  the  kinffdom.  Rut  instead  of  bein^ 
ri-(i>ivi'd  \\ith  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
thi'v  ucn*  reduced  to  a  atate  of  nervitude.  Botii  tiie  civil  and  eccleniaatical 
pou( TN  found  It  iierewi.iry  to  interpone  in  order  to  put  a  ntop  to  tiim  barbarous 
practii'f.  I'littriemer.  de  Statu  Serror.  lib.  i.  c.  i.  f  Vi.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  iM>nnittr>d  the  inliabitanta  of  the  maritime  proviiii  es  to  reducv  such  as 
ui're  Nliipwn>cked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  Ibid,  t  17.  'I'ius  barbar<ius  ciia- 
toiii  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Karn|ie.  The  practice  of  seixins  tlio 
iriHMi.H  fit'  persons  who  had  been  siiipwrecked,  and  of  coiifincatinK  them  as  lh« 
pro])crty  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  tu  have  been 
iiniv<-ri':il.  De  Westphalen  Moniim.  inedita  Ker.  Ijerm.  vol.  iv.  p.  M)7,  l:c.  et 
l)ii  C.-iiii^e,  vof  l.atianum^  lieehr.  Her.  Mecleb.  lib.  p.  hVl.  Amonj;  tin-  ancient 
WfUh,  three  MirtN  of  iNTHons,  a  madman,  a  strasirer,  and  a  leper,  mi^lit  be  killed 
With  impunity.  IjCi^s  Moel  Dda,  quoted  in  observaU  on  the  Statutes  cliieAy 
the  mure  ancient,  p.  'H,  M  de  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  which 
prove,  that  in  different  provinces  of  Krance,  strmnifera  became  the  slaveii  of  the 
lord  on  whoso  lands  they  settled.  Gloseaire  du  Droit  Kran^oim  art.  Wvlpainr. 
p.  \^i.  lleaumanoir  says,  ^  that  there  are  several  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  fftraiiirer  tiien  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  ho  be<*umes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  iif  the  manor.**  C'uust.  de  Beav.  ch.  45.  p.  *Zo-X.  An  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  hiiiiianity  could  not  sulwist  lonjr,  tlio  superior  lords  found  it  neceshary  to 
rc^-i  Mntinfied.  instead  of  cnslavini;  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes 
npiiTi  thiiii.  or  imponini;  up<m  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  scrvucs.  Hut 
uhiMi  any  strangrer  ilied,  he  could  not  convey  his  aftcta  by  will ;  and  all  his 
real  UN  uoll  as  )»ersonal  estate,  fell  to  the  kin|r,  or  to  the  lord  of  tlie  barony,  to 
the  fxrl union  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  /ireii  lJ\1ubain€, 
Trcf.  <le  Laurier.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  15.  Brussel.  torn.  ii.  p.  944.  Du  Ca&fre, 
vor.  .Uhitm.  Pasqiiier  Recherchca,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscatinfr  th« 
erii<  ts  of  ftran^ers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  thou|fh 
very  oli«rurrly,  in  a  law  of  i'harlemaf^e,  A.  D.  HKi.  C^apitul.  llaluz.  p.  5U7. 
t  .*>.  Not  only  |H>nioiiH  uhn  were  Itorn  in  a  foreinn  country  mere  subject  to  the 
Droit  fl'Aubaiue,  but  in  some  countries  SMch  as  removed  fVom  one  dii>cea«  to 
anothtT,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  Hrus»el.  vol.  ii.p.  1^47.  IM*.'. 
It  i!4  hardly  posiiible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
brt  \\  I'lM  iintimi*.  SomethiniT  similar  to  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient 
l.-iwt  iif  every  kuijTdoiii  in  llurope.  With  respect  to  Italy, see  Murat.  Ant.  vol. 
11.  p.  II.  An  natio!i4  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practitt}  was  i^adually 
nlinli<.fii  d.  It  IS  no  Miiiall  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  this  barba- 
r'>ri>i  Mihiitipitable  cuntuni  should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civili/i'd. 

The  confusion  and  outragv  which  abounded  ondar  a  feebta  form  of  gorera- 
ment,  incapable  of  framing  orexaeuting  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communi- 
cation t)et  Ween  the  different  provinoaa of  tiiasaino  kingdom  axtramely  dangvroua. 
It  appears  from  a  latter  of  LnpMi  abM  ^Wmammt  wk  tha  ninth  oaatwy,  that 
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the  highways  were  so  much  infested  by  banditti,  that  it  was  neoamzT  fiir  tap 
yellera  to  form  themselves  into  companies  or  caravans,  that  the^  mii^t  be  watk 
from  the  assaults  of  robbers.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  toI.  vii.  p.  616.  Th* 
numerous  regulations  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  cantuxy,  di^ 
covered  the  frequency  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  Tiolenoe  wero  be- 
come so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  criminaL  For 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  centenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oeth, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves  nor  protect  sueb  w 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  68.  The  his- 
torians of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  rave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  dis* 
orders.  Some  remarkable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat  ^ 
Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  lib.  viii.  p.  6(K).  They  became  so  frequent  and  andaeioaSi 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magriithite  was  unable  to  lepreas  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  pieaenoe  of 
their  sacred  reliques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  x.  p.  960. 431. 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A*  D.  988,  is  still  pie- 
served,  and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such  a  peeuUar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus:  *^ Obtenebrescant  oculi  vestri,  qui  concupiverunt ;  aiescuit 
manus,  qute  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra,  qua  acyuvemnt.  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  in veniatb,  fructuque  vestri  laboris  privemini.  FormidetiSi 
et  paveatis,  a  facie  persequcntis,  et  non  persequentis  hostis,  ut  tabeeoendo  d^ 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  cum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  teae- 
brarum ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satis&ctionem  plenam  convertantor.^ — ^Ne  oee- 
sant  a  vobis  ha  malodictiones,  scelerum  vestrorum  persecutrices,  quamdin 
permanebitis  in  peccato  pervasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."    Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 

Note  [30].  Pack  42. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  conmierce  which  I  hare  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East.  MuraL  Antiq.  ItaL 
vol.  ii.  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat.  ib.  p.  884,  885.  Hie 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italiaa 
states,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  coontiy. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  conoem^l 
Uie  ar(t  and  the  weaving  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  ItaL  Tol.  ii.  p.  349. 389. 
They  made  croat  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuffs  were  of  sock 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  aUe 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  270,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  auri  tune 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  centary,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  Taloe  as  to  renuuB 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  orderi 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  earned 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  n 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  firom  which  it  wu 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples*  b.  xi.  e.  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  tiM 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citiiens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  ptoomaUm 
clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  or  the  East.  Some  pbata 
of  the  eugar  cane  were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  enlttrate 
them  in  Sicily  was  iji«4q  s^ut  the  ipiddle  of  tl|e  twelfth  oooUiiy* 
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t  thaj  WMS  lMBipUnt*d  lata  tba  Moibam  pwriacM  oT  Bpals.    Tnm 


produotofUMMukinudCMUiyUMdi.  OwcritiiPHa  BMii,(iIl80,18l. 
Tba  Mi(u  ouM  wu  inbedand  lata  tha  WMt  Imtm  brfbm  IhU  lias,  bat  tha 
eoltitKtion  of  it  wu  aot  aa  iBpca*a4  at  a»lwi<w  ••  to  liunidi  aa  utkJa  af 
Mucb  eooMqaMM*  in  awnmawa.  la  Iba  wWli  afBa,  ihaagh  ioibi  waa  sat 
taiaed  in  indt  qnaatllMa,  w  aontejad  br  ae  mmaj  fwfoaa^  ai  la  fctwaii  mm 
ni  tha  coDiawQ  ni  :iwafi«i  «f  lilii,  it  tfpiii  lo  hava  btip  a  BMiwiwafcii  ani- 
ela  in  the  conntKa  af  tba  IlaUaa  clalia. 

Thew  *ariaai  comnodiliaf  with  which  tha  ItaliaBaAuaUad  tha  atharaatkaa 
oMCuropa.  praeurad  than  a  fareatahla  laaaptiaa  ia  ararj  Uofdaa.  l%»f 
were  Mlablwhad  in  Fnnei  ia  tba  thirtaaalh  aitwy  with  M«at  tMwaifa  !■• 
mnniLn*.  Tbey  not  obIt  abUinaJ  trttj  JBdalfiDW  braonbla  ta  Ib^  eooi- 
mcrce,  but  panoaa)  ngttti  and  ^vikgM  ««fa  fnatad  lo  tboni,  which  tba 
aativei  of  Ibe  hingdaa  did  not  aBjar.  Otdoo.  tarn.  ir.  p.  tM.  Bv  a  raaeial 
imptad  tnm  tte  Droit  D'Aabaiai.    Ibid.  p.  tno.    Aa  tha 


provi_  ,      ^      , 

Lombu'd*  (■  uama  ftaqumtljjpvan  to  all  Italian 
Europe}  cagtamtd  tba  tfadi  aTmnr 
a  mwtan  of  ila  eaih.    Uooaf  of  < 


aa  imTrtianla  ia  nanj  paiti  af 

to  which  tbaj  nUla^  t^  ba- 

waa  in  tbtir  baada  aot  oolj  a  mm 

jMa  aa  oMaetaf  rnniiniii  i  ilMiC 

etdanaaca.  A.  D.  UW.  wa  flad  tbM 


compcnaation  lor  tha      _  .  _  _ . 

tbair  atoch.  Tliii  praniam  h  ftsad  bj  law  in  all  oonManui  •• 
eailad  tba  lani  inlanat  of  BMMj.  But  tha  FalhwaoTlha  than 
teroualj  apo&ad  tba  pxJiititioM  of  vaaij  ta  Beripttua  la  Iba  pa; 
intenut,  and  eondamnad  it  aa  a  an.  Tba  aabBBlMMt.  auaM  Ij  A 
■catiiMnbtlMyfidlowadiBfUcitlr.aadmlbortoi — ~  " * 


a  tU  lawa  of  Eaglaad, 

■Milna  «Vafad  ia  a  toaaa  wUA 

Thay  wwaliaMa  to  p  aaiitoial 


vol.  ii.  p.  455.    Tbaa  tbaLombafd 
wa*  etaty  what*  dwiaid  eriniaa]  i 

If  dctacted.    Tba;  wave  not  Mtirf , 

which  the;  aufht  haTadalwad  U  Amr  tiaia  bad  Um  apw  and  athiHMd  by 
taw.  ThcT  axaetad  a  mm  pwpwlioaal  to  tha  daagw  aad  iah^y  af  a  dia- 
ooiery.  Aeeardia^,  wa  Sad  thai  It  wai  immI  fat  ihaat  ta  da»aad  twaate 
Mr  cent  for  Iba  nn  af  Booty  la  Ik  tbirtawlh  Bimy.  Mam,  Aalif.  llaL 
tol.  i.  p.  B93.  Abant  tba  '-i|--'-f  of  that  atatay,  Iba  aoaatatt  af  Flat 
wu  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  otoar  ta  m  ht*  hatbaad^  laaaaa.  Bba 
corf  d  the  sum  raqoiiitai  aitb«  ftoa  lUliaa  *         ' 

lownrt  interett  which  ibt  paid  to  that*  waa  Btara  twaaty  pw  eMi.  and  lona 
of  them  eiactad  star  Ibiity.  XaMana  aad  Daraad.  Tbtaaw.  Awadatana, 
*al.  i.  p.  880.  Ia  dw  (bnitavlh  ctMasy,  A.  D.  1311,  FUllp  IV.  faa4  Iba  b- 
terert  which  Mifht  ha  Itgtl^  aaaelad  la  tha  &in  of  Ckapapa  at  twoaty  Mt 
eatiL  Ordoo.  ItB.  L  p.  4M.  ThaMaMalaf«iMvhAmHaawaBBaanriHl 
lower.  JtowB  1.,  A.  D.  )t4t  bad  it  by  law  at  J^tim  pat  attf.  FMr.  d* 
*Taru.    JVarea  dTe  Limaa  Hitpaa.  a^  14S.    Aa  Ma  m  Iba  yaar  IdMI,  It 


"K 


torn.  »ia.  p.  [111.  I'lii.'.  I7f.(i.  h  .;.|,i.iM  rir.i:]  l  .' 
T.  bad  U*>1  Iho  tila  of  tcurwit  id  tiu  iluiuiiii':  . 
twaha  ptt  rrut.,  uid  it  tin  Uint  wlian  lia  wrolr.  ■■■ 
ptwntcBtnaMafMKllimfcmafc   lk< — 
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lant,  and  points  out  its  bad  effects  both  on  agriculture  and  commerce.  DeMtitt^ 
di  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  172.  The  high  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  tfat 
profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  carried  on  to  great 
extent. — The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  thirteentii 
century,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  city  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  conmerce,  particn- 
larly  as  bankers.  See  Anderson^s  Chronol.  Deduction,  voL  i.  p.  137.  160.  S04. 
^1,  where  the  statutes  or  other  authorities  which  confirm  this  are  quoted. 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Bruges.  Navigation  was 
then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  return  agaliit 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reason,  a 
magazine  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  conmiercial  cities  in  the  North, 
and  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
convenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low*Countries; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  lines 
inauufacturos  of  the  Netherlands  ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  domeetio 
productions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in 
Indian  goods  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  1318, 
five  Venetian  galeasses  laden  witli  Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These  galeasses  were  vessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.  L.  Guic.  Descritt.  di  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proofs  of  this  occur  in  the 
liistorians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  instead 
of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  IS; 
137,  213,  24(j,  6lc.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facts  which  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  statesr 
The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  A.  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  mav 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  praen 
money.  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  Duke  of 
Milan  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  Dttke 
of  Clarence,  Edward ^s  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  eqnl 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer'e  Fceden« 
vol.  vi.  p.  547.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  tlie  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  il 
the  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  most  have 
arisen  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  «| 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrii^ 
frequenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery 
arc  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danes,  save 
he,  who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  14 
scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  thev  abound  with  wealth  flowing  from 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Sclioncn ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase heriin^ip,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldus  La- 
bcccnsis  ap.  Conring.  de  Urbib.  German,  ft  87. 

The  Ilanseatic  league  is  the  moRt  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known 
in  history.  Its  origin  towardH  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  objecti 
of  its  union,  arc  described  by  Knipifchildt  Tractatus  Ilistorico-Politico  Juridkuf 
de  Juribus  Civitat.  Imper.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  mentioned  the  chief 
facts  with  res|>ect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  they  o)>tainod  in  difiVront  countries,  their  successful  wars  with  several 
monarchs,  aR  well  as  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  fbr  thoee 
lilierties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  ad- 
vantage. The  vigorous  efforts  of  a  society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to 
commercial  objects,  could  not  foil  of  diff*using  new  and  more  liberal  i< 
concerning  justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  whore  they  aottled. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  commerco  was  extremely  abwi  <uifl  tbo 
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^  this  are  obvaoof.  Darinf  Um  Sazoa  htptafefajr^  Eiwluid,  split  into  auny 
ptttT  kiofdoiM,  whieh  were  p6»MimUj  at  Tariaaco  wHa  aadi  otbar ;  9xpomd 
to  thelierDe  iaciuwoaa  of  ttia  Uanaa,  aad  otlwr  noithtn  finilM,  and  Mmk  in 
barbarity  aad  igaoraaea,  was  ia  ao  eooditioa  to  colthrata  eoflHMm,  or  to  par- 
•ue  any  ■yitam  of  oatlU  aad  aalatary  poliey.  Wboa  a  bottar  pro^poet  bogan 
to  open  bj  tbo  naioa  of  tha  kiagdoai  aadar  ono  nioBaich,tho  Nonaaa  ooa<|uoct 
took  place.  Thb  oooaoNnMid  aueh  a  violoat  ibock,  as  wall  aa  ■aeli  a  saddea  aad 
total  revolatiooof  proportT«thal  the  aatioa  did  aot  reeofarfiron  it  dariag  aavaral 
reigns.  By  the  time  that  Um  eoastitatiQa  began  to  acqalia  aoaie  atabilitytaad  tho 
KnKlith  had  ao  ioeorporated  with  thbir  ooaqaarora  as  lo  btmaii  ooe  poople,  the 
nauon  engaged  with  ao  lev  ardour  thaa  impmdeaoe  ia  aapport  of  tae  pfetoa* 
sioni  of  their  ■overeifas  to  tha  crown  of  Fraaoe,  aad  loi^  waated  ita  Tigonr 
and  ^niot  in  ita  wild  efforta  to  ooaqner  that  kingdmn.  Whoa  by  ita  ill  saooeeef 
and  repeated  dtaappoiataieata,  a  pwiod  wai  at  last  pat  to  thia  fatal  phraaay, 
aad  the  nation  begiaaiaf  to  oajoy  aoaie  rapoaa,  had  msure  lo  breathe  aad  to 
gather  new  atrength,  the  doatruotiTO  wan  between  tha  houseo  of  York  and 
JUancaster  broke  oat,  aad  iavolved  tho  ktagdom  ia  tha  wocat  of  all  ealamitaea. 
Thua,  betidee  the  ooamoa  obatractioaa  of  nomtaataa  oeeaaioned  by  tho  aatura 
of  the  feudal  gorenuneat,  aad  tha  atata  of  BMaaora  dariag  tha  auddia  agae, 
iu  progreoi  in  £n|^aad  waa  retarded  by  poeahar  eaasaa.  Sadi  a  aarreaiien 
of  events  adferM  to  the  eoauaarcial  spirit  waa  aaActsat  to  have  ehecked  ita 
growth,  although  erery  other  dreanialaaea  had  fitTovrad  it.  The  £agiish  ware 
accordinf^ly  one  of  the  last  aatioaa  ia  Eaiapa  wha  aTailad  tbesaeabea  of  those 
commercial  advaatagas  whieh  ware  aataM  or  panafcar  to  their  eoaatry.  fie* 
fbre  the  reign  of  Edward  III.«  all  tha  wool  of  Eaglaad,  eieept  a  aaiaU  qaaatity 
wrought  into  coarse  cloths  ftir  hoaie  eoosamptiaai  waa  sold  to  the  Flamiags  or 
Lombards,  aad  aiaaalaetared  by  them.  Taoagli  Edward,  A.  D.  IStS,  bsaaa 
to  allure  eonie  of  tha  FWaiish  weavsw  to  sattla  ia  EaglaBd,!!  was  loag  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fbbriratia^  doth  te  Ksiga  awrkats,  and  tha 
export  of  unwroaght  wool  still  anntiaasd  to  ba  tha  efcisf  article  of  their  eoai- 
metce.  Anderson  psssiak  All  fbfoiga  aaayaodttiai  were  broaght  iato  Eaglaad 
by  the  Lfombards  or  Haassatie  nrerehants.  The  Eagiish  ports  wore  ffcagasotsd 
by  ships  both  from  the  north  aad  soath  of  Earopa,  aad  they  taamly  allowed 
forsigners  to  reap  all  tha  prefita  arisiag  fhim  tha  iapply  of  their  waata.  Tha 
first  commercial  treaty  of  Eaglaad  on  rsoord.  Is  thiat  with  Haaaia  kiag  of 
Norway,  A.  D.  If  17.  Aadsm.  foL  i.  p.  106.  Bat  the  English  did  aot  reatare 
to  trade  in  their  own  ships  la  tha  Ballia  aatil  tho  baginning  of  the  foart—itli 
eentury.  Ibid.  151.  It  was  alUr  tha  middla  of  tho  ifUaath,  before  thsgr  soit 
any  ship  into  the  .Ifadltanaaaaa.  lUd.  p.  177.  Nor  was  it  loaf  bafbre  thia 
nsriod  that  their  vessels  bsgaa  to  vteit  the  posts  of  Spam  or  PettafaL  Bat 
Uiough  I  haTo  poiated  oat  tho  slow  ptagism  of  tha  EagUsh  nnmmsws  as  a 
fact  little  attended  to,  aad  yal  msfilmg  eoawdsf atiQa»  tha  asaeoaree  af  fareiga. 
ers  to  the  porU  of  Eaglaad,  taaathsr  with  tha  fwwamwinatkm  amsag  all  tha 
diiferent  countriee  hi  Earopa*  wmeh  weal  aa  inflwaaay  fhim  tha 
the  twelilh  century,  is  salinisnt  to  justify  all  tha  uhssnratiui  aad 
in  the  text  oooearaiag  tha  iaJasaca  of  aoauasraa  aa  tha  slals  af 
of  society. 

NoTt  [31].  Paoi  tl. 

I  aATBnbtbasaablolodiaoawthapreeisaaiaaaaria  which  tho  Jajlfaa  was 
appointed.  AflMag  tho  cbhas  of  tha^aala  or  nmiwrn  fbnasd  agaiasi  Juass  L, 
A.  D.  1364,  this  was  oae;  that  tha  hiay  should  aot  aominata  aay  psnoatoba 
fustixa,  without  the  consaat  or  apprebatiea  of  the  rieoa-hoaibras  or  aoblsa. 
Zuriu  Anales  ds  Arragoa,  toL  L  p.  180.  But  tha  kiaf  ia  his  aaawarlo  tbsir 
remoostranee  aassrts,  **  that  it  was  sstihliAsi  by  iauaamorial  praoliea,  aad 
was  Gonfonaable  to  the  laws  of  the  Uagdasi«thal  tha  htef ,  ia  virtaa  of  Ms 
royal  preiofatiYO* should  aama  tha  Jasliaa.*    latita* ihid.  lil.    Bbaea,666. 


From  another  passaga  ia  Zarila«  it  appsaia,  HMt  iriUla  tha  AnagaMsa  mjsfid 


thepnTUefaofllU«Ms«,La.theBOwarofaoBMHaliifatBhHltbsirL        ^ 
as  often  as  tfasy  ooneaifad  thai  ha  had  fkialad  B^faCttsir  lighii  a^  M- 
munitiee,  tho  jaslin  waa  Ml  aalfy  MmMM  bj  IhtlMfclal  hili  hbi  '^ 
daiiagthakiat'bplMiBm.    Wa'aiiilMai 
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as  the  privilege  of  the  union  was  a  sufficient  and  effectual  chedc  to  any  AoAf 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  when  the  privilege  of  the  union  was  aboHaliad 
ofl  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was  agreed  that  the  jostiia 
should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted  to  nl 
move  justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  sacoeeded  iA 
the  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  havs 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institution,  and  have  rendered  the  jnstiza  tba 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.  D.  1442,'  ordaining  that  the  justiza  should  con- 
tinue in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Cortes.  Fueros  et  Obsorvancias  del  Reyno  de  Airag.  lib.  i.  p. 
22.  By  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justiza  had  been  declared  sacred,  and 
he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  Ibid.  p.  15.  b.  Zurita  and  Blanca,  who 
both  published  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arragon  retained  the  foil 
exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  several 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate^  becaost 
thev  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted 
witli  every  particular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  libelees.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the  later  hiMo- 
rians  of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historiaai 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  wai 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  tha 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  his  coa- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  thoir  histories,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  thd 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concerning  the  justiza,  besides  thosei  which  I  have  man- 
tioned  in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation  :  1.  None  of  the  ricoo-hombres^ 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  He  was  taken  oat 
of  the  second  class  of  cavallcros,  who  seem  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  sana 
condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fneros  at 
Observanc.  del  Reyno,  A£c.  lib.  i.  p.  2L  b.  The  reason  was.  By  the  laws  of 
Arragon,  the  ricos-hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment ;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  for  tiie  security  of  liberty,  that  the  jUstiza  should  be  aocountabk' 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a 
powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally. 
Blanca,  p.  657.  756.  Zurita,  tom.  ii.  p.  229.  Fueros  et  Observanc.  lib.  ix.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justisa' 
was  appointed  to  chock  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  a^ 
well  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  tlie  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosoi' 
from  an  order  of  citizens  equally  interested  in  opposing  both. 

2.  A  magistrate  possessed  oi  such  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might' 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  had  bear 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided^ 
against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  the 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  throe  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Evaiy 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  duty  itf 
the  justiza,  or  in  the  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justiza  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  thof 
court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  mifrht  punish  by  degradation,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  or  even  with  doath.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
regulated  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Analaoi 
iv.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inqaiiy 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  tlie  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  tM 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  \n  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  hat 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vijE^ilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  hitf 
<!nty.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  justiza  whan  offtmd-  td^ 
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ihti  of  Uic  kin[(  occurs  in  tlio  year  VSQ6.  By  tho  constUutJcm  of  Arragfon,  th9 
eldoit  8011  or  heir  apparviit  ol*  the  crown  posiM'iwed  coniidcrahlo  po\ii*r  and 
jprisdictifui  in  tho  kingdom.  Kuuroe  et  Dtieervan.  del  Revno  dc  Arrai;.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.  IVter  IV.,  inntiKated  by  a  ircond  wife,  attempted  tn  deprive  hin  mm  of  th<A, 
and  enjoined  hit  Rubjerta  to  yield  him  no  obrdien<'e.  The  prince  iinmedjntely 
applied  to  the  justiza  ;  *-  the  vafej^uard  and  defence,"  aays  Kurita*  **  ajrainnt  aM 
violence  and  opprcwiion.**  The  iiutixa  p^niod  him  tJie  Jirmu  de  d^rrrho^  thti 
effei-t  of*  which  wan,  that  upon  his  givinff  surety  to  appear  in  j'ldi^ment,  hn 
coultl  not  1m)  deprived  of  any  inimunity  or  pnvileirc  which  he  pOffseMed,  but  in 
conMrqiivnco  of  a  Ie^:U  tnal  beforf  the  juhtiza  and  of  a  sentence  pnMiount^d  by 
hiin.  Thin  uajt  publmhed  thrfiU|;hout  tho  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  tho 
pr(M'l.imation  in  contradiction  Ut  this  which  had  been  issued  by  Uie  king,  the 
pnnre  continued  in  tho  exercise  of  all  his  riirhts,  and  liis  auUiohty  was  uni« 
versally  rucognised.     Zurita  Analcs  de  Amgon,  Unn.  ii.  'JHb, 

Note  [3-2].  rAOB72. 

I  HAVE  been  induced,  by  tho  concurring  testimony  of  many  rt«pectabH> 
anthors,  to  mention  this  as  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragrmese  took  to  their  ■ovrreigus.  I  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  1  have  not  found  this  smgular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
Blanca,nor  Argeneola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiographer*  appointed  bytiio 
CurtcH  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  wnten 
poiif«K!«  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  arv  cvtremely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Their 
silcnro  witli  respect  to  thia,  creates  some  sunpiciun  conceniing  tlie  genuinenese 
of  the  oath.  Hut  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spanish  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  ii  probable  that  they  havo 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  havo  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  tn  the  genius  of  the  Arragnneso 
constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  tlie  first  edition,  tlm  learned  .M.  1'otxe, 
professor  of  history  at  Batxow  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  point  nut  to  me  a  Spanbh  author  of  great  authority,  who  haa  publialied 
the  words  of  this  oath.  It  is  Antonio  Ferez,  a  native  of  Arragon,  secretary  to 
I'hilip  II.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  ^  Noa,  que  valomus  tanto  como  vus,  on 
hazenios  nuestro  K^  y^  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nucstroe  fueron,  y 
libertaiic^,  v  si  No,  No.**  Las  Obras  y  Relacioncs  dc  Ant.  Ten??..  8vo.  par  Juail 
de  la  rUnche  U>J1,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  not^,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  lingular  which  could  take 
p'.aco  Ml  a  regular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  expresses  nothing 
iii«>ri>  than  tliis  constitutional  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
tho  km'.;  or  his  niiniKters  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  iminunitie!«  of  the  Arra* 
goiit*!M>,  aii<l  did  not  grant  immediate  redrew  in  consequence  of  their  represen* 
tatiitii<i  :in(i  mnonntrancen,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  RiaU'homhrrs  df 
nat'tniy  rt  ,i'  mm%n.hu  the  equentrian  order,  or  tho  nobility  of  the  second  claiw, 
called  llutzUot  ci  In/nntion^r^  together  with  tlio  magistrates  of  cities,  might, 
cither  in  the  C-ortcfl,  or  in  a  voluntary  amemblv,  join  in  union,  and  binding 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
othor.  they  niiifht  require  the  kmg.  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  thi4 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redn*ss.  If  tho  king  refused  to  comply  with 
their  n-ijuest,  or  took  anns  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  nf 
the  privilege  nf  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refus4 
to  ackni>'Aleil;«c  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  inmiarch; 
nor  it  1(1  thi'y  incur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  pri>socuti»n  on  that  ac- 
count. Hlaiict.  Com.  Rer.  Arrag.  661.  66'J.  This  union  did  not  resemble  th<^ 
conft'ilcracir^  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  aswiriation, 
in  which  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  iamed  its  mandates  under  a  commoo 
soal,  anil  proceeded  in  all  ita  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  fbrma. 
Thi*  (Uniri'ruus  right  w.is  not  only  claimed  but  ezerrised.  In  the  year  VZSn, 
the  Arr.i^untis«f  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that, 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  dtaMnds,  but  to  rmii^  a  pnvilcfs  so  fctal 
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to  the  power  of  the  crown.  Zurita  Anales,  torn.  L  p.  322.  In  the  year  1347«' 
a  union  was  formed  against  Peter  IV.  with  eqaal  success,  and  a  new  ratifiea* 
tion  of  the  privile^  was  extorted.  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  2XKL  But  toon  aftttf  ■ 
the  king  havinff  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  battle,  the  priTilece  of 
union  was  finally  abrogated  in  the  Cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  whieh 
contained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  destroyed.  The  kin|f,  im 
presence  of  the  Cortes,  called  for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  nnioBt 
and  having  wounded  his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  above  the  reoordf 
^  that  privilege,"  says  he,  ^^  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  royalty,  should  be  efiaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king.**  Zurita,  torn, 
li.  p.  229.  The  law  abolishing  the  union  is  public-hed.  Fueros  et  Obsemae. 
lib.  ix.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  justiza  became  the  constitutional  guardian 
of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  those  vio- 
lont  convulsions  which  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  imion  was  apt  to  jpr»- 
duce.  The  constitution  of  Arragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely  uee. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representativss 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  It  seems  probable  from  Zurita,  that  burgessss 
were  constituent  members  of  the  Cortes  firom  its  first  institution.  Ue  mentieos 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  vrocuradortt  dt  lot  eiudadetg 
viUat  were  present.  Tom;  i.  p.  51.  This  is  the  constitutional  language  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  ooiit 
were  regularly  kept.  If  is  probable,  that,  a  historian  so  accurate  as  Zurita 
would  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authen- 
tic record.  It  was  more  than  a  century  afler  this  period  before  the  representa* 
tives  of  cities  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  othsr 
European  nations.  The  firee  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  government  is  conspiea- 
ous  in  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  opposed  the  attempts  of  thsir 
kings  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  to  extend  Uieir  prerogative,  but  they  flsimtil 
rights  and  exercised  powers  which  will  appear  extraordmary  even  in  a  coonliy 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1286,  the  Cortes  daimod 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king's  council  and  tho  ofl^cers  of 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  tea., 
i.  p.  303.  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  Officers  who. 
commanded  the  troops  raised  by  uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evxdset 
from  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1603,  raised  abodyoi 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  king  to  naae 
tiie  officers  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  tom.  v.  p.  274 ;  whidi  plainly 
iinplies  that,  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 
prerogative.  In  the  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  two  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  publiahea ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  D.  1283;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  IL,  A. 
D.  1325.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent fVom  these,  that  not  only  tlie  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of. 
the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more .  extenme 
and  better  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  i.  p.  7.  9.  The 
oath  by  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  libertiee  ef 
the  people,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  k.  p.  15.  The  Cortes  of  Arragen 
discovered  not  only  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states, 
in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  ecrapnloiialy 
attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were . 
accustomed.  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  Cortes  assembled.  Fwdi- 
nand,  in  the  year  1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Iflabclla,  regent  of  the  kingdoou 
while  he  was  absent  during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  law  requiied 
that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cortes ;  but 
as  Isabella  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought  ■ 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant-porter  to  open  the  door  ef 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  ">  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws  and  forms,  even  such  as  may  seem  most  minute.*'  Tdou 
iv.  p.  313. 

The  Arragonese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  tlio  personal  rights  of  indi-  ■ 
viduals, than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution;  aiid  the  spirit  of 
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Ibsir  liatutea  with  retpect  to  both  was  equally  liberal.  Two  fkcti  nUtirt  to  thie 
matter  merit  obeervation.  Bj  an  expreea  etatate  in  the  year  1335,  it  waa 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  put  anjf  native  ArraKoncee  to  the  torture.  If  he 
could  not  be  conricted  by  the  teatiuiony  of  witoeieea,  he  wae  ineUntlj  abeolTed. 
Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  Zurita  records  the  reflation  with  the  eatiafactioa 
natural  to  an  hiiiturian,  when  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  compares  the  laws  of  Arraf^n  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exempled  citaeae 
and  fnNimen  from  such  i|piominious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zurita  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an  eBCOiniinn 
on  the  lawn  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
9very  other  nation  in  Kurope.  Kven  in  Knj^land,  from  which  the  mild  epirit 
of  legislation  has  loni;  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  nnknowa* 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  cliiefly  the  more  ancient,  ice.  p.  66. 

The  other  fart  sliows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  tho  lenalatttr^i 
prevailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  1486,  the  rdigious  leal  of  Ardinaad 
and  liiabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inqoisttioB  into  Arrafon.  Though 
the  ArraffOHcsA  were  no  lew  superstitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
and  of  heresy  whitrh  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  soattered,  yet  they  took  am* 
against  tlie  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  tho 
establishment  of  that  tribunal.  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct 
was.  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  ineoneislent  with  liberty* 
The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  tlie  witnesses,  he  was  not  noqaainlM 
with  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
of  persons  condemned  were  confiscated.     Zurita  Anales,  torn.  iv.  p.  341. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Cata- 
lonia, wliich  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  waa  likewise  aitrenely 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  Valencians  enjoyed  the  prrvilege  of  imien  in  thio 
sanw  mannf  r  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  resembling  tho 
Jutitua.  The  C'atalonians  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  two 
othrr  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
illudtratiiig  the  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  conoeming  thn 
^ecttliantjes  in  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  ' 

NoTi  [J3].  Paqi  72, 

I  HAVB  searched  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Cattilo  for  sack  iaIbnnatioM 
as  niiirht  enable  me  lo  trace  the  progress  of  laws  snd  government  in  Cattilo,  or 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degieo  of  mocmntf 
wherewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  It  is  manifcat  not 
only  tlVotn  the  historians  of  Castile,  but  firom  its  ancient  laws,  particalarhr  tho 
Fuero  Juxgo,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  Ley,  t.  5.  8.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobihty,  and  the  people,  ibid.  It  appeaif  front 
the  same  venerable  rode  of  laws,  that  the  prarogativo  of  the  CastiUan  monarcln 
waa  extremely  hmited.     Villaldiego,  in  his  commontary  on  tho  FMro  Jmgoi 

Erodures  many  facta  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  thasa  partieolain. 
^r.  (»eddes,  who  waa  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  eonplnuw  that 
he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  aceount  of  tho  Coriaa  or  sapramo 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  dsocribed  the  manner  in  which  it  wa«  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  Ho  pro- 
duel's,  however,  from  Gil  Gonaales  d*Avila,  who  publiihod  a  history  of  Henry 
II.,  the  wnt  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  reqninng  it  to  chooae  repraaan* 
tativen  to  appear  in  the  Cortoe  which  he  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  thif 
we  l^arn.  that  prelates,  dukea,  marquisseo,  the  masters  of  the  three  niUlar/ 
ordrm.  rondes  and  ricos-hombree  were  required  to  attends  Theee  composed  tM 
bodies  of  ctrclesiastics  and  nobloa,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  Isrisin 
ture.  Thfl  ritiee  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortea  were  forty* 
eight.  The  number  of  repreaentativaa  (for  tka  ntlaa  had  right  to  ehoooo 
more  or  fewer  according  to  their  reapoclivo  dignity)  aaMiintad  to  n  hoadrsd  mm4 
twentv-fivo.  Geddea*  MiaoallanooM  Tneta,  voL  i.  331.  Zorita  knTlaf  oea»> 
aion  to  mention  the  Cortao  which  FwdlMad  bold  at  T^  A.  D.  1505,  in  Of4« 
to  ef^rure  for  himself  tho  gofiMif  of  Cnrtik  nHw  tki  donlh  of  Xnbill^ 
records,  with  hia  oauaJ  •eownof «  tit  muam  of  tho  aMiAwi  fffMWl«  uid  m 
Vofc.  II.-7I 
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the  dtiei  which  thej  represented.  From  that  list  it  appears,  that  only  OfhlMV 
cities  had  deputies  in  this  assembly.  Anales  de  Arragon,  tom.  tL  p.  3.  Whift 
was  the  occasion  of  this  great  difference  in  the  number  of  cities  repmented  m 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

NoTi  [34].  Paok  73. 

A  OEiAT  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  engrossed  by  the  nobOity.  Li 
MarinsDUs  Siculus,  who  composed  his  treatise  De  Rebus  iiispaaic  dnhng  Ikt 
reign  of  Charles  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  together  with 
the  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  According  to  his  account,  which  he  afinni 
was  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  the  sum  total  of  tl» 
annual  revenue  of  their  lands  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  ei^i^ 
two  thousand  ducats.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  p;reat  difierence  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  fifleenth  century  from  that  which  it  now  bears,  and  eon* 
eider  that  the  catalogue  of  Marinsus  includes  only  the  T\iuUidoi^  or  nobility 
whose  families  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  nnut 
appear  very  great.  L.  MarinsBus  ap  Schotti  Scriptores  Uispan.  vol.  i.  p.  SB^ 
The  commons  of  Castile,  iji  their  contests  with  the  crown,  which  I  ehall  ham* 
after  relate,  complain  of  the  extensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  oztramiiy 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  ftoM 
Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  Gallicia,  which  was  a  hundred  leagues,  tha  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobilitji 
and  eooid  be  subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor  CarL 
y.  voL  L  p.  422.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  authors  quoted  br  Bora- 
dilla,  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  tteoi  Aosiirw, 
hidaieoi,  and  cavaUenu,  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  Thoy  likoi 
obtained  by  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  wlueh 
anciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  para  Corregidoree.  Amb.  l7fiQL 
fol.  vol.  i.  440.  442. 

NoTK  [35].  Paok  74. 

I  HAVE  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  1ft,  wilb 
respect  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  thai 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from. the  Moors,  the  inhabil- 
ants  who  fixed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persons  of  distinction  and  cnditt 
had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  conferred  opoa 
them.  Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  tha 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulus  wrote  a  description  ot  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,. and  compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  to  Florence.  Uieron.  Paulus  ap.  Schottum  Script.  Hist.  ii.  844^ 
Marineus  describes  Toledo  as  a  larre  and  populous  city.  A  great  number  flf 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerai 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  manafactuwi  of 
silk  and  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  hiimhM 
of  trade,  amounted  nearly  to  ten  thousand.  Marin,  ubi  snpr.  p.  308.  **I  know 
no  city,"  says  he,  ^  that  I  would  prefer  to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splondowr." 
Ibid.  p.  312.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  its  populousness  from  the  lbUow« 
ing  circumstances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516,  in  ordw 
to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardmal  Ximenes,  they  mustered  in  the  dtf« 
and  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  Sandov. 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  torn.  i.  p.  81.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  not  intended  merely  for  home  consumption,  they  wws 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  commerce  was  a  considerable  sooras  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  fbi 
tion  of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges  Rbodia 
among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  Italy  adopt^  these  lnwi« Mil 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  CivUe  Vnnnrinni.'liJ  B 
865.  It  appears  from  severs!  ordonnances  of  the  kinn  of  Franco,  thiti.tho 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  Uie  same  ft 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    (Monnaaoos 
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Idc.  torn.  li.  p.  135.  iiL  166.  504.  635.  CiUes  in  radi  a  flmiriihiDf  ttelft 
became  a  respecUblepan  of  the  eoeietyfand  were  entitled  to  m  eonfiitonble  dMtft 
in  the  legi«lature.  The  magietratee  of  Barcelona  aspired  to  the  htflieet  honoor 
a  8panii£  lubject  can  enjoy,  that  of  being  ooTered  in  the  preeenee  of  theif 
novcrei^n,  and  of  being  treated  ae  nandeee  of  the  kingdom*  Origin  d«  1a 
dignidad  de  Grande  de  Caetilla  por  Uon  Aloneo  Carillo.    Madr.  1657.  p.  18. 

NoTS  [36].  Pacc  76. 

The  military  ordm-  of  St.  Jago,  the  meet  honourable  and  opulent  <9f  the  IhrM 
Spanish  ordeni,  was  instituted  abont  the  year  1170.  The  boll  of  eonfimation 
by  Alexander  III.  is  dated  A.  O.  1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  still  remained  under  subjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  country  wm» 
iiiurh  exposed  to  depredations  not  onlv  of  the  enemy,  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  institution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  enemiei 
of  tlie  C'hrislian  faith,  and  to  reetrain  and  ponish  those  who  disturbed  the  pub* 
lie  jHiace,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet  with  general  enoouraganient. 
The  wealth  aod  power  of  the  oraer  became  so  great,  that  aecordiitr  to  one 
hitftoriau,  the  grand  master  of  Bu  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greateat 
power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.  AU.  Anton.  Nebrissensis,  ap.  Scboit* 
Script.  Hist  i.  812.  Another  historian  obsenrea,  that  the  order  posseased  9tW9rf 
thin{(  in  Castile  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain.  Znrita  AnaleUi  t.  tt 
The  kni)(hu  took  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  conjugal  ehaalilT. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound   implicitly  to  obW  the  eonmaMi  «C  tMT 


Srand  master.  The  order  could  bfing  into  the  fleMA  thouaand  men  at 
^1.  AnL  Nebres.  p.  813.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  belief  e,  theae  men  at  anaa 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  as  waa  nsoal  in  that  age«  this  was  a  fomldaUa 
body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eightjr-four  eonunanderiea,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevalerie  par 
Hon.  do  8t.  Marie,  p.  S62.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  his  sovereign  the 
command  ot'  these  troope,  the  administration  of  sooh  revenuee,  and  the  dispoaal 
of  so  mairjr  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  aabjeet.  The  other  two  ordan* 
though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  neverthalaes  vary 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grenada  deprived  the  knighta 
of  St.  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whoa  their  leal  was  originally  difaclad« 
superstition  found  out  a  now  object,  in  defence  of  which  the^  engaged  to  amplogr 
their  courage.  To  their  osaal  oath,  they  added  the  IbUowing  danse :  ^  We  m 
swear  to  b<*lieve,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  pabHo  and  in  private,  thai  tha 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Ood,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  tha  alahi 
of  original  sin.** — This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  tha  eaiaataanth 
century.  Honore  de  St  Marie  Dissertations,  ke,  p.  S63.^-— Nor  ia  aneh  a  ringn« 
lar  engagement  pepiliar  to  tha  order  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  tha  second 
miliury  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Calatrava,  eqnallv  aealoaa  to  oaiploj  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  tha  faleeead  Virgin,  hava  llhawlw  pio* 
feftsed  themselves  her  true  knights.  Their  vow^  coneaivod  in  loraa  Mora  than* 
logically  accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jago,  may  afford  some  amnaamint  to  aa 
Kngliah  reader.  **  I  vow  to  God,  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  m  yon  who  ham 
rrprrM*nt  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  I  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  withoot  orijnnal 
sin,  and  never  incurred  the  poUotion  of  it ;  but  that  in  tha  BMOMat  of  her 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
(>rsro  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  tha 
pamiion  sad  death  of  (*hrist  our  Redeemer,  her  fSture  son,  foreseen  in  the  Divino 
I'ounril.  l»y  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  bv  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemp* 
Uoii  than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  tne  belief  of  this  troth,  and  in 
tnniiitaining  the  honour  of  the  meet  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  and  will  die."  Definidones  de  la  Orden  da  Calatrava« 
( unfnrme  al  Capitulo  General  en  1669,  fisl.  Madr.  1746,  p.  18X  Tfcafh  tha 
church  of  Rome  hath  prudentlv  avoided  to  give  ita  sawiHon  to  tha  doettino  of  tha 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monaatae  oidoio  of  8t,  Dominie  and 


.S  t .  Francis  have  eeooused  oppoeite opinions  fumnemi^f  it«  thn  jjpanierds  are  i 
ardent  champions  for  the  honour  or  tha  Virgin,  that  whim  tl»  pinaMit  Uif  of 


Hpain  instituted  a  new  military  ardw  in  tna  yatf  177l»  kk-mmammmaikm  if 
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Ilia  birth  of  his  grandson,  he  put  it  under  the  immediate  protectioii  of  Um  ■ 
Holy  Mary  in  the  myitery  of  her  immaculate  conception,  fimititntimw 
la  Real  y  distingoida  Orden.  Espanola  de  Carloi  IIL  p.  7*  To  vadrntaki  llw 
defence  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  honour,  had  such  a  resemUanoe  to  that  epr"^ 
of  refined  gallantry,  which  was  the  original  object  of  eUvaliy,  thai  Uio 
with  which  the  miutazy  orders  bound  themselves,  by  a  soleiiui  tow,  to  de 
it,  was  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  tho  imtitatka 
subsisted  in  mil  yigour.  But  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  boiim  nuprin 
to  see  the  institution  of  an  illustrious  order  connected  with  a  dortrit  m  M* 
trayagant  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scripture. 

Note  [37].  Pao«  76. 

I  MAyi  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  dtftcts  fai  polieo  dung 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  by  the  feebleness  of  goyemment,  and  the  wantsi 
proper  subordination  among  the  difierent  ranks  of  men.  I  have  obeerrod  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
eyen  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  Tho  description  wUah 
tlio  Spanish  historians  giye  of  the  freqnencj  of  rapine,  and  morder,  aod  Ofwj 
act  or  yiolence,  in  all  the  proyinces  of  Spain,  are  amazing,  and  preeent  to  m 
the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  remoyed  from  the  disorder  and  tarbulenoe  of  thai 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Znrita  Analee  de  Arrag.  i.  176.  JEL 
Ant  Nebrissensis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist  ap.  Schottum,  it  849.  Thonih 
the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institntion  of  the  iSonlo  fliB^MMii 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  ayoid  riying  any  oflenoo  or  olsiBli 
tile  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  the  Hermandad  woa  oapnn^ 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peace.  All  other  oflbneeo  wt 
left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  iudgeo.  If  a  penon  waa  foSitr  of  the 
most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  berore  a  judge  of  the  HetmaiMad,  ho  oodi 
not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordimrj  Jndgo  of  Ike 
flaoe.  Commentaria  in  Regiaa  Hispan.  Constitut  per  Alph.  de  Aioyedin,  pan 
y.  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duaci,  1612.  NotwithsUnding  these  reetrietkaw,  the  baroM 
were  early  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Heimmndad  wonM  «■- 
eroach  on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  tho  in* 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  eooseilt  of  tho  Const»> 
ble  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  whiio 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popnlaiity  of  tho  inslitaitioB, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  £1.  Ant  Nobrissen.  SSL 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  mako  somo  rwmnossiuus,  m 
order  to  reconcile  thorn.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  iy.  356.  TIm  power  aod 
zoyenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  Ttij  noat  Fndi- 
nand,  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Granaom,  requiiod  of 
the  Hermandad  to  turnish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  bwdon,  togsthtf 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and  he  obtained  what  ho  domandsd. 
JEl,  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  moeh  osi 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restruning  or  detecting  crimes,  that  K  is  still  continned 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  tho  power  ef 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  anthority  of  the 
institution  diminishes  gruiuslly. 

Note  [38].  Page  77. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  mors  eopiow 

of  Mil 


source  of  error,  than  to  decide  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  found  their 
reigns  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  doty  inrnmhsrt  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  tho  crown  io 
every  period  of  their  monarchy.  **The  government  of  Ftonco,**  says  ILde 
Real  very  gravely,  **  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  tho  be- 
ginning. Our  kmgs  were  absolute  originally  as  thoy  are  at  present"  BsiMes 
dn  Goyemoment,  tom.  ii.  p.  31.  It-  is  impossible,  hownvor,  to  oonorfyo  two 
4«Sti  of  dyil  socioty  mors  nnliko  to  OMh  othoi>  than  that  of  tho  iViMh 
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und«r  Clorifl,  and  that  under  l^wia  XV.  It  it  evident  from  tlie  eodei  of  Uwt 
of  the  varioiu  tribes  which  eettled  io  Gaul  and  tlie  oountrioe  adiaoent  to  it| 
a«  well  at  from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Toun,  and  other  •arlr  annaliete, 
that  amonjj^  all  theae  people  the  form  of  govenunent  was  extremely  rade  and 
simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  mdimente  of  thai 
order  and  police  which  are  necesaary  in  extensive  societiee.  The  hiag  or  laadar 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  hia  standard  ikwm 
choice,  not  by  constraint  1  have  prodnoed  the  clearest  evidence  of  thisi  Noto 
6.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  affords  the  moel  striking 
pn»of  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  kings  on  the  sentiment  and  incli- 
nation of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  armT« 
in  the  year  ;>:>J,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  approach, 
surd  for  peart*,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire wan  willing  to  dose  with  what  they  propoeed.  But  liia  army  inaiaiad  to 
be  led  forth  to  battle.  The  king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persnada  tham 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  ware  reiady  Io  pa^.  The  Saxona,  in  order  to 
sooth  them,  increased  their  original  ofler.  The  king  renewed  his  solieitationa: 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  nis  tent  in  pieces,  draggad 
him  out  of  It,  and  would  have  alain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consentad 
to  lead  them  inntantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monaicha  of  Frmico  po mease d  such  llmitod  authority,  eren  white 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
more  confined.  They  aaewidad  tha  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  «■• 
necessary  number  of  quotations,  I  rsftr  mv  readers  to  Hottomanni  FraneogalUa« 
cap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit  1673,  where  they  will  find  the  falleel  proof  of  this  from 
Grognry  of  Tours,  Amoinoa,  and  too  moel  authentic  historiana  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  The  eil«ct  of  thin  alaction  was  not  to  iaveet  th«m  with  aboolnta 
power.  Whatever  related  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  was  sabmittad 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  snflVage  of  the  people,  in  the  an- 
nual asscmbliee  called  Les  Champa  de  Mars  and  Les  Champs  de  Mai.  Tbeea 
ameinblies  were  called  Champt^  l»ecause,  aooOTding  to  the  custom  of  all  tha 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  eome  plain  capable  of  ton* 
taming  the  vast  nwnber  of  persons  who  had  a  rfght  to  be  prremt.  Jo.  Jac. 
Horbrrus  dc  Comitiis  veterum  Germanorum,  vol.  L  M0«  kc.  They  were  de- 
nominated Champa  de  Mam  and  de  Mai,  ftom  the  months  in  which  they  were 
held.  Kvery  free  man  oeema  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  mssem- 
blieM.  Sorbenis,  ibid.  9  133,  J^.  The  ancient  annate  of  the  Franks  describe 
the  persons  who  were  preeent  in  the  asaembly  held  A.  I).  7fi8,  in  theee  worde  : 
'*  In  plarito  Ingelheimensi  coaveniunt  pontifices,  majores,  miaorea,  sacardotaa, 
reguli,  duces,  comites,  prsActi,  civee,  opptdani,**  A  pud  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
'*  Inhere  every  thing  that  concenied  the  happineee  of  their  oonntry,**  eaya  am 
aiinent  historian,  ^evenr  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  waa 
ronnidered  and  enjoined.**  Fredegarios  ap.  Da  Cange  Giossar.  voe.  Campna 
Marti i.  Clotharius  II.  deecribee  the  bnainam,  and  acknowledgee  tho  authority 
of  the*o  assembliee.  »  They  are  called,**  aays  he,  **■  that  whatever  relatee  to 
the  rornmon  safety  may  be  considered  and  resolved  by  common  deliberation ; 
and  wh.itover  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform.**  Amoinus  de  GesC 
Kranr.  hh.  iv.  c.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  cUuaea,  or 
wordii  of  letrislative  authority  in  the  decfyes  issued  in  theee  assemblies,  ran 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  **We  have  treated,**  says  ChiMebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  I).  53^2,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  **  together  with  onr  nobtea,  eon- 
remini:  »ome  affairs,  and  we  now  publish  the  concloeion,  that  H  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  all.**  Childeb.  Decret.  ap.  Bononet  Recueil  dee  Histor.  tom. 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agrved,  together  with  oar  vasaala.  Ibid.  ft.  **  It  u  agreed 
in  the  .iKsemhly  in  which  we  were  sll  united,**  IMd.  t  4.  The  Salic  laws,  tha 
jnont  venerable  monument  of  French  jurisprudencv,  were  enacted  in  the  sanw 
maimer.  **  I>ictavcrnnt  Salicam  legem  procerm  ipslue  gentte,  qm  t«M  lempotte 
apud  cam  erant  Rectorea.  Snnt  autem  riecti  de  plariboaviri  ooatoor  qm  p«r 
trcs  .Mallos  ronvenientea,  omnee  rausanim  originee  eolidt^  dteenrrrtido,  trac- 
tantm  (\n  singnlis  judiciam  derrevarant  hoc  modo.**  Pnef.  Leg.  Balie.  a^ 
Bouquet.    Ibid.  p.  1 1t.    ** Hoc  iliiiiMiii  est  apud  regmi at  principaa  ctJfM« it 
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apud  cunctum  populom  Chrittianum,  qui  infra  regnom  Merwingomm 
tunt."  Ibid.  p.  134.  Nay,  even  in  their  charten,  the  kinga  of  the  fint  nam 
are  careful  to  speoiQr  that  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  tbeir  vunku 
^  £go  Childebertut  Rez  una  cum  consensu  et  yoluntate  Franconuii,^  fte.  A. 
p.  658.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  ^  Clotharius  III.  una  cum  patriboa  nostria  afi^ 
copis,  optimatibus,  csterisque  palatii  nostri  mmistris,  A.  D.  664.**  Ibid.  648. 
^  De  consensu  fidelium  nostrorum."  Mably  Observ.  tom.  i.  p.  239.  The  Ina- 
torians  likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  king  in  the  natioiial  assembUsi  m 
such  terms  as  imply  that  his  authori^^  there  was  extreme^  small,  mod  that 
eyery  thing  depended  on  the  court  itself.  ^  Ipse  Rex,"  says  the  author  of  Um 
Anales  Francorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  **  sedebat  in  sella 
circumstante  exercitu,  pnecipiebalque  is,  die  illo,  quicquid  a  Francia 
erat.'*    Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ii.  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  Qim  all 
ind  with  respect  to  all  causes,  is  so  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  prooC 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  afrainst  bar 
may  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarius,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bonqoet,  ib.  430,  la  in  it    ^^ 

sufficient  proof  of  this.    The  notorious  violence  and  miquity  of  the 

serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  p 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  th«  mnotion  of  ita  ■iitliwii| 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  motlur  and  gnad* 
iliother  of  so  many  kings. 

With  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  obaarv,  tiMl 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  poUia 
^M  well  as  individuals,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acanaintad  with  taxMi 
und  free  uncivilized  tribes  £sdain  to  submit  to  any  staled  impoaition.  Wi 
wss  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of  all  the  various  poopla  tbat 
issued  from  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  Qannan 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ,  c  43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Gennanj,  1m  aajSi 
^  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes."  Ibid,  c  29.  Upon 
tlie  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  idaM 
of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  aa  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  histonans  joitiQr 
this  conclusion.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapt«a 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  PEsprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  ObaervaU  aw 
THist.  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigated  thia  fact  with  great  attentkB* 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  ue  Franks  was 
not  subject  to  any  stated  tax.  That  the  state  required  nothing  from  panoaa 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  ahould 
fmtertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  hi* 
dominions,  <tr  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  tliem 
with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  rave* 
nues  of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arising  from  the  adminia* 
tration  of  justice,  together  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures,  exacted  froa 
such  as  had  been  guUty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  firom  my  sulnect  le 
numerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  de  M.  de  MaUj« 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign,  il 
was  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  waa  tke 
custom  to  make  the  king  a  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from 
ancestors  the  Germans.  ^  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro  ac  viritUn  conferre  _ 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vol  frugum,  quod  pro  honore  acceptum,  etiam  neci 
tibus  subvenit."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.  These  rifls,  if  we  may  form  n 
judgment  concerning  them,  from  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  part  of  tke 
royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  dn  C«nfe» 
Dissert,  iv.  sur  Joinville,  153.  Sometimes  a  conqoend  people  specified  theglft 
which  they  bound  themsolvea  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debC  if 
they  failed*    Ao^M^  Metenses,  ap.  I>u  Cango«ibid.  p.  15$.   It  is  prebaUVi  Uwl 
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tlie  firvt  step  towtrdi  taxation  wan  to  aiic«rtain  tho  Talae  of  these  gifte«  which 
wen  originallj  gratuitouii,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  paj  the  eaoi  at  which 
they  Vere  rated.  Htill,  however,  some  memory  of  their  oripnal  was  preserved. 
and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlurope  were  termed 
brnnolfnres  or  free  f^iftt. 

Tlie  kinpi  of  the  Nccond  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  elee^ 
tinn  of  thn  people.  ^  Fepinus  Rex  pius/*  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  year* 
at\nr  tho  transaction  which  he  records,  **  per  autlioritatem  Papc,  et  unctionem 
sanrti  rhrismatis  et  olectionem  onmium  Francorum  in  regni  solio  ■ubhmatna 
est/^  Clausula  dc  Pepini  consecratione  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  des  Histor.  toiii«  ▼. 
p.  9.  At  tho  name  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  family  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  tho  throne  tlie  family  which  tliey  had  now  promoted ;  ^  at 
nunquam  de  alterius  lumbie  regem  in  sevo  prwsuroant  eligore.**  Ibid.  p.  10. 
ThiN  oath  the  nation  faithfally  observed  during  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
Tho  poNtority  of  Pepin  Icept  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  cnnHult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  768, 
appointed  his  two  sons,  Charlea  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
but  he  did  this,  ^  una  cum  conseni*u  Francorum  et  procerum  suorum  seu  et 
eptscoporum,"  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assemUj. 
**  Conventas  apud  sanctum  Dionysium,**  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina- 
tion the  French  confirmed  in  a  sutMieqaent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin  :  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings^ 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territoriea. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  tlie  authority  of  the  supremo  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recof  • 
nises  this  important  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
cerning tho  partition  of  his  dommions  ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
|M>opIe  iih.ill  choose,  shall  surrerd  to  the  crown.     Capitular,  vol.  i.  44?. 

I'nder  the  Hecond  rare  of  kings,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  distingnished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
leant,  and  frequently  twice  in  tho  year.  One  oi  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  is  tiie  treatii^*  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheinis,de 
ordine  Palatii.  lie  died,  A.  I>.  BH-2,  only  sixty-eight  years  after  <*harlemagne, 
and  he  n'iates  in  that  short  discounie  the  farts  which  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  leam, 
that  thin  ifreat  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  geneiml  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  ^  In  quo  plarito  generalitas  universoruni  majorum  tam  clericomm 
quani  laicorum  conveniebat."  Ilincm.  oper.  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  21 1. 
In  tht'M*  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kin^fdnm  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business,  ibid.  c.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  succenon  imitated 
his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
ijreat  rouncil. 

I'ndiT  the  second  rare  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  government  c<Miti- 
nui'd  to  he  in  a  good  measure  deniocratical.  The  nobles,  tne  dignified  ecde- 
Hiantii-H.  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
national  council ;  the  pe<»ple,  or  the  whole  body  of  free  men,  eitlier  in  person  or 
by  their  repreM'iitatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarus,  in  describ- 
ini:  the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
tavi>ura!ile.  they  met  in  tJie  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart* 
nHMitu  all  lit  ted  to  them :  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hujiismodi  principes  sibimct  honorificabiliter  a  cvterm 
miiititudine  M-gregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
Lyonik.  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present, 
*«  Qui  uhiipie  conventus  eititit  ez  reveiendissimis  episcopis,  et  magnifieeatwri* 
mis  vin«  illustribus,  coUegio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitam,  promisrovqne  0tat2a 
et  dignitatis  populo."  The  tmUn  muiiUud*  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  thn 
populta  of  AgobwdiMi  ud  both  JMOfiki  the  iaIhrUir  order  of  five  aMD«  iIm  wtmm 
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who  were  aftei-wards  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  third  mM»^  9nd  a 
Enffland  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  people,  as  weU  wm  tht  mmah&a  of 
higner  di^puty,  were  admitted  to  a  ahare  of  the  legislative  power.  ThuVi-bj  » 
Jaw,  A.  D.  803,  it  is  ordained,  ^  that  the  question  shall  be  pat  to  tiio  peoolo, 
with  respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it,  thoy  •hall  eoimni 
it  by  their  signature."  Capit.  vol.  i.  394.  There  &re  two  .capitnlaria  whidi 
convey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  tho.MlmiBiatntioQ 
of  government.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grievancOis^llMBy  had  a  ligkt 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions^- in  which  tSiif 
desire  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  fiiom  wrviiif 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addreaaed  to  ClMriomafM| 
A.  b.  830,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  uaod  on^  by  bm 
conscious  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  poMMid^ 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wiahea  that  Vitm 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  gnal  iBOUicfL 
instead  of  being  offended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  potitio«t  lecioitJ 
it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  ooiii|iy  with  iL 
But  sensible  uat  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  ha  yromiiae  to 
)ay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  thinca  aa  wan  of 
common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  considered  and  establiima  by  1n^■■lo^ 
consent.  Capitul.  torn.  i.  p.  405—409.  As  the  people  by  their  petitioiia  bcoughl 
matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  firom  another  cafit»t 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  aa  laws.  The 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  lo  dadaio 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  aasent  by  ciyiog 
three  times,  *^  Wo  are  satisfied,"  and  then  the  oapituUre  was  confiimod  by  the 
subscription  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  laity.  Capital, 
tom.  i.  p.  6S7.  A.  D.  92U.  It  seems  probable  from  a  capitoUie  of  Caiolua  Cal« 
vus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
posed  and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  is.  I C 
Capitul.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  conceminf  the 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  Off 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  onifoim 
ptyle  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
who  desires  anv  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  may  consnit  Laa 
Origines  ou  rAncien  Gouvomement  de  la  France,  &c.  toin.  iii.  p.  87,  Jba, 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repra* 
sentatives  into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  French  government,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throwe 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  conceminff  the  time  when  the 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 

Note  [39].  Pack  78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  onderwent*  whm 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  the 
king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  leaaon  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memoia* 
ble  revolution.  I  shall  here  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi« 
tional  light  upon  it.  The  Leges  Salicc,  the  Leges  BargondionuBi«  and  other 
codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul,  were  general  Uwa 
extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  thoauthoritj  of 
those  tribes  was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  ii  very  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pvo- 
perb^  of  the  nation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  Bat  when  the 
feudal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  qnea* 
tions  peculiar  to  that  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes  were  of  no  nee  in 
deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulationa  aMU« 
cable  to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  tmie  when  they  were  ff*"*filiMl.  TUi 
considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  neceasary  to  publirii  the 
nqw  regulations  contained  in  the  Capiiularia,  Many  of  these,  aa  ia  ovidflHl 
Aom  tSs  pemaal  of  them,  were  pubuc  laws  extending  to  the  wfaok  "^ 
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o«tion«  in  the  genera]  aaeemblir  of  which  they  were  enacted.  The  weakneee  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  roonarcha  of  the  eecond  race,  and  the  disorder  into  which 
the  nation  wae  thrown  by  the  depfedatione  of  the  Normana,  encouraged  the 
barons  to  usurp  an  independent  power,  formerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed,  1  baTO  formerly  con- 
sidered. The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  its  ancient  consti- 
tution was  dissolred,  and  only  a  feudal  relation  subsisted  between  the  king  and 
his  vaMals.  The  regal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the  domains  of 
the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Under  the  first  kmgs  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
more  than  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the 
crown.  Even  with  this  acecssion,  they  continued  to  be  of  nmall  extent.  Val- 
ley, HisLde  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  3i.  Many  of  the  most  considerable  piOTinces 
in  France  did  not  at  fint  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch.  There 
are  still  eitant  sereral  charters,  granted  during  the  fint  yeare  of  his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter ;  ^  Deo  regnante,  rego 
expectanle,**  regnante  domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  Francis  autem  contra  jus 
rcgnum  usurpante  Ugone  rege.  Bouquet  Rocueil,  tom.  x.  p.  S44.  A  monarch 
whoso  title  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
royalty  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  the  ancient  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  aolo  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  were 
tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance,  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  oontributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  raad  ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  pownr  of 
such  illiterate  persons  to  hare  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in 
business,  ot  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  knoW'* 
lodge  of  which  was  presenred  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  havo 
been  railed,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customs 
reirulatod  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  oerura  in  traciiig 
the  proi{reiis  of  the  Franch  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collecteq 
by  .M.  Kaluie,  was  issued  in  the  year  9i\^  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  tlie  fint  ordon- 
nanrr  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M, 
Laiiriore,  and  the  firet  nrdonnanee,  which  appeara  to  be  an  act  of  legislation, 
eztondini;  to  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordoa. 
torn.  i.  p.  1.  U\.  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
ail  tranmrtions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  raign  of  Philip 
Au«;uiitus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  tho  kings  of  Frenee  ven- 
tured at  first  to  exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  TAb.  de  Mably  produoas  an 
ordonnanre  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  li!U6,  eonoeming  the  Jea-s,  who,  in  that 
age,  wera  in  some  roeasura  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
rasided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  or  the  kinv  with  the  countess  of  Champagne, 
and  the  compte  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulationa 
in  it  seem  to  be  eetablishod  not  so  maeh  by  has  authority,  as  by  their  consent. 
Obsrrvat.  sur  THist.  de  France,  ii.  p.  355.  In  the  same  manner  an  ordonnancn 
of  Louis  VIII.,  concoraing  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1123,  is  a  eontraet  betwevn  tho  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  The  Establtssemeas  of  81.  Louis,  though  weU 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  Ike  whole  killgdoa^  were  not  piihliAad  an 
such,  hut  only  as  a  complete  coda  of  customary  law.  In  bn  nf  authority  withia 
*■  domains.    The  wisdom,  tha  equity,  and  the  ttJarBdnsnieuous  in  thai 


the  king's  domains.  The  wisdom,  tha  equity, 
code  of  St.  Louis,  procured  it  a  Ikvoorable  rsecpiMn  llttvNighont  tha  kingipM. 
The  veneration  due  to  the  virtuee  and  good  inlantiona  nf  its  aathor,  contnbntnA 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  that  legislatfin  utharity  whidi  tha  kinf 
began  to  assume.  Soon  after  tha  nign  of  81.  Lm^  tiM  Mtn  of  tha  kiag'b  poa. 
Vol.  U.— 72 
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sewingr  tupreme  legifllative  power  became  common.  ^  If,"  aa^v 
^  the  king  makes  any  establiehmont,  especiallj  ibr  his  own  domain,  the 
may  nevertheleas  adhere  to  their  ancient  cuntoma ;  bnt  if  the  establuhnMOt  b# 
general,  it  ahall  be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  oQjflit  to 
believe  that  euch  establishments  are  made  with  mature  deliberatioii,  and  tor  the 
general  good."  Count  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kiage  of  the 
Uiird  race  did  not  call  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  haTi  ooiunlted  the  hiihope 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  leepeot  to  ei^  aev 
law  which  they  published.  Examples  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  £  1^  6. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Looia,  mhm 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  estahhahed.  Ordon.  toM.  L 
p.  68.  A.  D.  1246.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  ftriHteted  the 
acquiring  such  full  possession  of  the  legislatiTe  power,  ee  enabled  them 
wards  to  exercise  it  without  observing  that  formality. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Statee  Generali  were  fiiet 
tailed,  A.  D.  1302,  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  jeer  IfMi 
unce  which  time  they  have  not  been  summoned.  These  were  veij  difttert 
from  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  kmn  oif  the  Bnfi 
ind  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  Frenen  eatiqiiariai 
i,re  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  Statee  Cknerel  had  bo 
luffrage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legialatiTe  niriadielioa. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  States  General  was  this : — ^The  king  addressed  himeeHj  at  epi 
ing  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled  in  one  place,  and  laid  befen 
them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Than  the  dep«- 
ties  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  eetato,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eahitr  or  memorial,  containing  their  aaewer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  repreeentatieBe 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  king.  These  answers  and  repte- 
sentations  were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gaTO  rim 
to  an  ordonnance.  These  ordonnances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  eetatee  m 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnance  to  each  of  the  < 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  Ofd< 
is  addrepsed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  ( 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  an  torn.  iii. 
Ordon.  p.  xx.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  i 
vmonstrating ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 

Note  [40].  Pagk  80. 

Ip  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  eonrt  of  joelieiii 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obTions.  It  ie  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king^s  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  stationaiy,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  TThe  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  fiinctions,  is  not  the  objeet  of  pieaMA 
consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exereiae  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  puhfie 
a&irs  and  the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inqniriee 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  pariiamaat 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  eeveni 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic  Seandaleuse  de  Louie  XL 
chez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  torn.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  FreemiT), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  tho  people,  norconld  they  claim 
any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  mnet  there* 
fore  search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliamenT  woe 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peenef 
France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  noblemen  of  Uluslrioiis  Ymtk^  wmm 
members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  ooonselloiB,  learned  in  Ikn 
laws.  Pasquier  Rechcrches,  p.  44,  &c.  Encyclopedia,  torn.  zU.  Art* 
eien/,  p.  3. 5.  A  court  thus  constituted,  was  property  a  eommittee  of  the 
General  of  the  kingjton,  and  waa  eompoeed  of  thoae  btrona  and jIMm^ 
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Um  kin|^  of  Franca  were  accustomed  to  consult  with  regard  to  erery  act  of 
juriMlit:tioii  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  the  inter- 
▼aU  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  («eneral,  or  during  tliose  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  |>arliament,  to  lay  matters  of  pahlic 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence,  before  any 
ordunnance  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
2.  I'nder  the  second  race  of  kings,  eTery  new  law  wm  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of  th«  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  luni  to  tiie  people,  aiid  when 
enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  pubUc  records,  that  he 
might  (Tive  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them,  llincm.  de 
Ord.  i'alat.  c.  Iti.  Capitul.  Car.  CaW.  tit  ziv.  i  1 1.  tit.  zzxiii.  The  chancellor 
prewidrd  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  first  institution.  Encyclopedie,  tom. 
iii.  art.  Chantflur^  p.  UU.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
ein}>loy  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  framing,  taking  into  his  custody,  and 
pubiiiilung  the  ordonnances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  are  subjoined  :  ^  Anno  ter- 
tio  clemeiitissinii  domini  nijetri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hue  facta  Capi- 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  8tephano  oomiti,  ut  hvc  maniieeta  faceret  Pariaiis 
niallo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  faceret  coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  onuies 
in  uno  consenserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluiseent  obcervare  usque  in  posterum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinei,  Episcopi,  Abbatce,  Comitee,  manu  propria  sabter  signaverunt.*' 
Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ▼.  p.  663.  Afei/uf  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation,  but  tho  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Micsus  dominicus. 
Srttbini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
seems  to  be  a  Tcry  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
UNtirr,  but  of  tlieir  being  Tcrified  or  confirmed  by  the  subecription  of  the  judges. 
f  tliin  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the  Terifying  of  edicts  in 
the  |iarliani«-nt  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  1  propoee  with  that  diffidence,  which 
1  have  fell  in  all  my  reasonings  roncerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nationi.  'X  This  supreme  court  of  justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parhainenii  tae  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinifumhed  towards  the  close  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  tba 
repuhliran  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  aiMume  new  powrrs  witii  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
tho  •ante  name  in  France  upon  two  court*,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tribiitiMl  not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  those  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail 
tlK'niM'Ives  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  thu 
pco|iIr  to  the  exorcise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
H<-4-ii*'t>inied  to  n^e  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
li!«)i«  ii,  <iiil  nut  nuificicntly  distinguish  l>etween  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
tho  national  asuembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court 
was  compoMd  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  suArient 
to  dmpom'  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

Whori  the  prsctice  of  vtriffm^  and  rtriattrin^  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
inrnt  of  Pans  became  common,  the  parbanient  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  tliem  legal  authority.  It  was  establislied  as  a  fundamental 
inaxini  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  he  published  in  any  other 
iiiannor  ;  that  without  this  foriuahty,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  any 
oflfort :  that  tho  peoplo  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ou»ht  not  to  consider  it 
an  an  eiliot  or  ordonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  after  freo 
ilclilNTation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  i>il. 
Tho  parliament,  at  different  times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integnty, 
oppo(H*d  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
porotiiptory  requisitions  and  commands  of  the  crown,  hath  rufused  to  eenfy  and 
publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversiTO 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Rocftie-flavin  roekoaa,  thai  betwooo  tho 
▼ear  V-A'l  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  omio  tinn  % 
liundrodedkUof  liboluB|B.    IM.MS.    Ma^y  imUbcm  of  iIm  ifiiit  ud  «§•• 
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■Uney  with  which  the  parliaments  of  France  opposed  pemkaotti  lawsi  tad 
asserted  their  own  priTileges,  are  enumerated  bj  Limneos  in  hk  Nolitis  Biifi 
Francis,  lib.  L  c.  9.  p.  2S4. 

But  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  maintam  and  defend  this  piiTfleye,  boit 
no  proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  mfmibmi 
asserted  it.  When  any  monarch  was  determined  that  an  edict  sfaooU  b«  car* 
ried  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  resohred  not  to  TerilQf  er 
publish  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his  regvl  poww. 
He  repaired  to  the  parhament  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  hb  aeat  of  Joi^ 
tice,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  rerified,  registered,  and  pabUsheii  m 
his  presence.  Then,  according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  Uin* 
self  being  present,  neither  the  parliament,  nor  any  magistrate  whaterer,  eta 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  AdTenienta  Principe,  tmmX 
magistratus.  Roche-flavin,  ibid.  p.  028,  9S9.  Encyclopedic,  torn.  ix.  .^rt.  Lit 
dt  Juttieej  p.  581.  Roche-flavin  mentions  several  instancee  of  kinga  wk* 
actually  exerted  this  prero^rative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  righli  and  fib«^ 
ties  transmitted  to  the  French  bv  their  ancestors.  Pasqnier  prodoeee  soait 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limnnus  enumermtee  many  otfav 
instances,  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  prevents  me  fron 
inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  tUe  important 
article  in  the  French  history,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  justified  by  inanmeta* 
ble  precedents,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  contf<rf  the  king'^ 
legislative  authority  are  rendered  ineffectual. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  any  pailia* 
ment  in  France,  but  that  of  Paris.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon  the  modsl 
of  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  tribunal,  and  all  my  obeerrationi  coneenH 
ing  it,  will  apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

NoTB  [41].  Pagx  81. 

Ths  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  abeohtdon  is  an 
event  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  deeeribea  it,  merit  a 
place  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  ponttflT.  **  Pir 
triduum,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  omni  regie  cuUu,  miserabiliter,  Qtpote  dis- 
calceatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prias  cum  multo  fletu  apostoliea, 
miserationis  auxilium,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitit,  quam  omnes  qui  Ai 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  compaasionie 
miserecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibus  et  lacrymis  interoedentes,  omaes 
qnidem  insolitam  nostrte  mentis  duritiem  mirarentur ;  nonnuDi  vera  in  boUs 
non  apostolice  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannicc  feritatis  crndelitatem  ewi 
clam&runt.''  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Memoire  della  Contessa  Matilda  da  Fraa. 
Mar.  Florentini,  Lucca,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

NoTX  [42].  Paqx  85. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  tlie  pn^ 
gross  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  pecufiaritiee  ia  ita 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  by  wav  of  iUnstratioa.  tVhii 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  l  shall  range  under  mstinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect. to  the  power, Jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperonk  A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  PMU 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the 
close  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024.  These,  according  to  his  enumeratioB, 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany ;  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy ;  of  mortmain,  or  of  saeoeodiag 
to  the  effects  of  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate.  The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  of  assembling  eooiicilB,  aad 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Tlie  right 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  right  of  graatiagvaeaat 
fiefs.  The  fighi  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whetanr  ariaiag  flraA 
the  imperial  domains,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  aiiiMa,  fnm 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  fbrieitures.  The  right  of  govamiaf  Italy 
as  its  proper  eoirereigns.    The  right  of  erecting  free  oitiea  and  of 
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Curt  in  tb«m.  The  right  of  Uiembling  the  diet*  of  the  empire,  and  of  fixing 
the  time  of  their  duration.  The  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  conferring  that 
privilege  on  the  itatea  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  adiuinietering  both  high 
and  low  justice  within  the  territories  of  the  different  statee.  Ahrcg^,  p.  KM). 
Tliti  other  period  is  at  the  eztinetion  of  the  emperors  of  the  famihes  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Jiavaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According  to  tlie  same  author,  the  imperial 
prerogatives  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles, 
eiccpt  the  privilege  of  being  a  stata  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  Prttti  pru 
maria^  or  (if  appointing  onoe  dunng  their  reign  a  dignitary  in  each  chapter  or 
relif^ious  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  majority  The  right  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of 
coining  muney.  The  right  of  calling  tlie  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  preaiding 
in  tiiom.  Abrcg^,  lie.  p.  5U7.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Pfeffel  ie  wefi 
founded  in  all  these  aseertions,  and  to  conlirm  them  by  the  teetimony  of  tlie 
moat  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  aa  mighty 
sovereigns  witli  extensive  prorogativee ;  in  the  other,  aa  the  heads  of  a  con* 
fcderacy  with  very  limited  powers. 

The  reviinuea  of  the  emperors  decreaaed  still  more  than  their  authority* 
The  early  emperors,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  beaidee  tlieir 
grrat  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extenaive  domain  both 
in  Italy  and  GermanT,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperors.  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drew 
from  it  were  very  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
were  made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
aspiring  at  independence,  purehased  their  liberty  from  diftrent  emperors,  as  I 
have  observed.  Note  15.  The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Klockius  de 
il^rario  Nnrimb.  1671.  p.  85,  Lc.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wencealaus,  dissi* 
pated  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  Oerman 
doijidin  lay  chietly  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  tlie  counts  palatine.  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  vnluc  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
thi*  trrritories  of  different  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  mav  be  found 
in  the  (iltmary  of  Speidolius,  which  he  has  entitled.  Speculum  Juridico-Philo- 
lo^in>-I*uliiico-llistoricuni  Ob«ervationum,  &:c.  Norimb.  1673,  voL  i.  679. 1045, 
a  luori'  full  account  of  it  is  giren  by  Klockius  de  Alrario,  p.  84.  Besides  tlusp 
the  ompprors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the 
estates  of  the  dukea  and  barons.  They  were  accustomed  te  visit  theee  fre* 
qucntly,  and  drew  from  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  te  support 
their  court  during  the  time  of  their  residence  among  them.  Annalists,  ap. 
Stniv.  tom.  i.  61 1.  A  great  part  of  theee  detached  possessions  were  seixed  by 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during  the  wars  occasioaed  by  the 
contests  between  the  emperors  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  eame  time  that 
such  encroachments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  cm* 
perors,  they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their  casual  rsvenuce.  The  prineee 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themselTes  taxes  and  dutiee  of  every  kiBd,  which 
had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  PfeSel  Abreg^,  p.  374.  The  proftiee  and  in* 
considerate  ambition  of  Charlee  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  aAer  so  many  defalcations.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electore  to  choose  his  eon  Wenccslaus  king  of  the  Romans, 
proniined  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  being  unable  to  pay 
so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
threr  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of*  tlie  Rhine,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  all  the  taxes  and  tolls  then  levied  bv  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
TnthemiuN,  and  the  author  of  the  Chrooinle  of  Magdeburgb,  enumerate  the 
territories  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  Hue  as  the  last 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.    Stnnr.  Corp.  vol.  i.  pw  437.     Fi 

»r  the  I 


that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  reveniiee  neeseseed  bf  the  ■■pwuie  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  ei  Speideliiii^  el  Hbnt  ikinf  yhM 
would  be  so  far  from  defraying  the  expeoee  of  eappertiag  tMr  beoeiMI,  IhU 
they  would  sot  pey  the  charge  ef  ■■iatewiif  the  peals  MteMiihii  te  fkm  i^ 
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pire.  Speidelii  Speculum,  kc,  roL  i.  p.  680.  Thaaa  funds,  incouideniUf  it 
they  were,  continued  to  decrease.  Granvelle,  the  minieter  of  Chariea  V.  avk 
eertod  in  tlie  year  1546,  in  pretence  of  several  of  the  German  prinoes,  that  hii 
master  drew  no  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Refbrm»* 
tion,  Lond.  1689.  p.  3^2.  The  same  is  the  case  at  present.  Trait4  de  droite 
publique  de  r£mpire,  par  M.  le  Coq.  de  ViUeray,  p.  55.  From  the  lein  of 
Charles  IV.,  whom  Maximilian  called  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperoremve 
depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions,  as  the  chief^  and  almost  the 
only  source  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their  subsiBtence. 

2.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emperon,  and  the  various  ohaagee  which 
it  underwent,  require  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  originally 
attained  by  election,  as  well  as  those  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An 
opinion  lon^  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyers  of  Gennanjf 
that  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  vested  in  the  archbishops  of  Menti, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Sazon^r,  the  marquii 
of  Hrandenburgh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  OtholIL 
confirmed  by  Oregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  histoij 
contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  snffrags 
of  all.  Thus  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  sosm 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  others :  by  all  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  211.  Conringius  de  German,  Impsr* 
Repub.  Acroamata  Sex.  Ebroduni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1024,  postsrior  to 
the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  III.,  Conrad  II.  was  elected  by  all  the  eUaf 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people.  Stray.  Corp. 
284.  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  II.  A.  D.  1125,  sixty  thousand  potions  of 
all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nominatioa 
was  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  357.  The  fint  author  who  men* 
tions  the  seven  electors  is  Martinus  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  princes  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilege  of  voting  fint  is  eallod  br 
the  German  lawyen  the  right  of  Prataxaiion.  Pfeffel  Abteg^  p.  316.  ThM 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electors  acquired.  Tht 
electors  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ; 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right;  •• 
soon  as  uiey  obtained  or  engrossed  so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  bs 
allowed  the  right  of  protaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  stob 
became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  atlond,  when 
they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  mors 
powerful  princes  by  their  assent.  During  times  of  turbulence,'  the  sohordinato 
mombera  of  the  Germanic  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without 
a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  unnecessaiT,  thay 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  riflrhts  of  the  seven  eleeton 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendonts  and  allies  of  their  powerAU  fnmiHsi, 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  this  dislia* 
guishing  privilege.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  376.  The  seven  eleeton  were  oonsidwsd 
as  tlie  representatives  of  all  the  orden  which  composed  the  hwhest  class  sf 
German  nobility.  There  were  three  archbishops,  chancellon  of  the  three  great 
districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  in^ 
troduction  of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Oermanio 
body  extremely  easy.  Every  thing  of  importance,  relating  to  this  hranch  sf 
the  political  state  of  the  empire,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuphrius  Panvinins,  ■■ 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  His  tiottiss 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  of 
the  powen  which  the  popes  claimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  oas 
of  the  fint  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with 
eritical  precision,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  that  OYideneo  whieh  is 
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tram  recorda,  or  Uib  mriwpiiy  «r  MatoMpomj  li«lnri4ai.    It  u  faiMttod  by 
Guldulu-  Id  hit  PaliliM  Imparialik,  p,  t, 

A*  tha  slMlon  h»rt  MfTonwl  tb*  iota  ligkl  iif  rtm^M  tk«  «MpM«n,  Uibj 
hate  ulumad  likawiaa  that  at  dnMang  thwn.  liia  hi^  powar  Iha  ■laMtira 
have  not  only  pratumad  to  claim,  bot  ha*>  raotimd  In  mar*  than  an*  inHaooa, 
(o  sisrciae.  In  iha  year  1998,  a  part  of  the  ■hetera  depoMd  Adolphna  of  Na^- 
MU,  aod  labatitated  Albert  of  Auatria  in  hia  pUoa.  The  raaaooa  on  which  they 
found  their  wntcDco,  ihowBd  that  thii  dood  ftowad  fiom  &otioua,  not  from  pnlk 
Lc  ipiriled  motiTsa.  Bitot.  Corp,  to),  i.  640.  la  the  firat  year  of  tha  flftaeath 
centurj,  the  alectort  dapaaad  Wenoeelaue,  and  placod  the  imperial  oown  on  the 
hsid  of  Rupert,  eloclar  palatine.  Tha  act  of  ilepoaitioa  ia  (till  eituit.  Ool- 
daili  Coiulit.  Tol.  i.  ^7S.  It  ii  proaouoced  in  the  name  and  by  tha  authority 
af  the  olsctart,  and  confirmed  by  Beier^l  praUtaa  end  barana  of  the  empim,  who 
ireru  prennu  Thoie  exertioiu  of  the  eloctoral  power,  demoMtiMo  iJut  the 
imperial  aulhorily  waa  lunk  Tery  low. 

Ttie  other  priTilegeB  of  the  electora,  and  the  rwhta  of  the  eloctoral  collafo, 
are  eipUined  by  the  trritera  on  the  public  law  in  Oannany. 

'i.  WLih  rcipect  to  the  dieta  or  ^enaral  aaaembliae  of  Iha  ompira.  It  wosld  to 
nen-anry.if  my  object  wera  to  wnte  «  particular  hiator^  of  Germany,  to  eotet 
into  a  ininule  detail,  coneerninf  the  forma  of  amawbling  it,  the  MteaMa  who 
bate  ri|!ht  to  be  prmeai.  their  diriaion  into  aateral  co|Uk«*  or  benclioa,  tho 
object*  of  their  deliberation,  tha  mode  in  which  they  eany  oo  Ihair  debntaa  iv 
giro  iheir  auffrafea,  and  the  authority  of  their  daanaa  or  rooaaaaa.  Bat  aa  my 
only  object  ii  to  gite  the  ovtliBaa  of  th*  ea«Mtitatioa  *t  lh«  Owman  ampiN,  it 
will  be  aullicieni  to  obaana,  that,  orifinally,  tb*  diMa  tt  Ibo  ■■fin  ««n  MUcUy 
the  aame  with  the  amembliee  of  Hardi  ud  of  Hay,  hdd  by  Ik*  Uap  ofrnM^ 
Tbaj  met,  tL  leait,  once  a  year.  Every  Inemao  had  a  rigbl  to  ba  priaanL 
Thry  urrr  uniiibliea,  in  which  a  monarch  daliberalMl  with  hia  an^aeta,  ooa- 
ceriimE  tlirir  common  interaat.  Anirovu*  de  Comitiia  Ron.  Ooman.  laporii, 
410.  iensf.   IGSU.  cap.  T.  No.  SO,  be.     Hut  when  tha  piinoea,  difni6ad  ocelo- 

aiaalicn,  and  baron*,  acquired  territorial  and  ii""" """"'  ' — !-jj--'—   ->--  ^^-^ 

became  an  aiiembly  of  the  aoparata  alataa,  w 
which  the  emperor  waa  head.  While  the  com 
in  it*  primitive  form,  altendanea  on  the  dieta  waa  a  doty,  Kha  tb*  other  aarrieaa 
doe  from  feudal  mbjecla  to  ttoir  aoi>ar*i(B,  wUcb  th*  maBbara  wan  bowd  I* 
1  in  peraon  ;  and  if  any  Martw  who  bad  •  tiifat  la  to  pr—nt  in  (to 
'  hia  Tol*,  bat  waa  linU*  to  n 
Wharaaa,  bom  the  t 


era  of  lb*  diet  b*eam*  Jadfiwdwil  aUlaa,  lb*  f^  of  *■&« 
>  the  territoiy  or  digiuty,  *ot  to  Ito  panoa,  n*  mtmhtrnTif 
or  would  not  atlaad  in  peraon.  mlfht  aand  ibair  dipaUw,  u 
,  and  tbmt  ware  entitled  to  exetcia*  aU  tb*  riffat* 
oeata.  Ibid.  No.  41  41. 49.  By  daataia,  and  apea 
ideriof  th*  diet  •■  an  aaaaal^  of  indapaadanl  alalaat 
bad  tb*  riibt  of  anflyai*,  if  any  mi^hir  poaaaaaad 


they  could  not, 

I  and  ambaaaadora,  and  tbey  w 
a.     Ibid. 


.of  thoo 

jnpaiial  dtiaa,  aa  aoon  aa  tbsy  h< 
acquired  auprame  and  indepandant  joriadietion  within  tbair  own  tanitorJea, 
were  received  a*  member*  oftb*  dial.  The  eowara  oTlto  dial  axUad  to  atery 
thinn  relative  to  the  corDraoDcoocam  oftb*  Oermanic  body,  or  thai  can  ial«n*l 
or  mtfi-fi  it  aa  a  cunfedrracy.  The  diet  take  do  eafniiaaea  of  tha  ialsriar 
ad  minial  ration  in  the  diflerant  atatca,  aniw  that  bappwu  to  dirturb  lb*  pnblic 
peari-.  «r  )•■  threaten  the  Kenaral  aataty. 

4.  With  r'apert  to  the  imperial  chamber,  tb*  jariadklkn  of  which  baa  b**a 
thr  crral  unurceof  ordrrand  tranquillity  in  Gannaay,  ilbMaeMaary  to  lihaai  la, 
tlial  thie  court  waa  iDftitutad  Ul  oriUttopal  an  aad  la  tha  nalamili—  noraaoaad 
by  private  wan  in  Oenaaoy.  I  faav*  alraady  tnaad  Iha  riaa  aad  ■rofram  tt 
thi*  practice,  and  pointed  oat  ill  pamkioiu  albeta  aa  (bOy  aa  Itoir  astaaatva 
influence  durinf  the  middl*  •«*  laqnirad.  In  Owwauy,  frimtt  wai*  aa—  to 
hive  been  more  fVeqaaal  aJ  pradiMthr*  of  wana  aaaBfMM**  tbas  to  tk« 
other  eouDlne*  of  Earara.    Thw  *W  *b»iaw  wawfctMa.    ThaMW^ 
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of  Oennany  were  extremely  nnmeroiu,  and  the  ctoeee  of  lh«ir 
tiplied  in  proportion.  The  territorial  juriediction  which  the  Germaii  noblw 
acquired,  wae  more  complete  than  that  poeeeeeed  by  their  order  hi  other  watione. 
They  became,  in  reality,  independent  powera,  and  they  daiaed  all  the  priTi- 
leges  of  that  character.  The  long  interregnnm  from  A.  D.  ISfiO,  !•  A.  D.  Vtt9, 
accuistomed  them  to  an  nncontroUed  licenae,  and  led  them  to  ibrfet  that  enber- 
dination  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  public  tranqnillity.  At  the 
time  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  foh  an  mmfraee  of 
power  and  revenues,  as  added  new  vigour  to  their  goTemoBnt,  the  authority 
and  revenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline,  t  The  diete  of  tM 
empire,  which  alone  had  authority  to  judge  between  such  mighty  baroos,  aad 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  met  very  seldom.  Conring.  Acroamata,  p.  t34b 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often  compoeed  of  eeveral  fhomtnd 
members.  Chronic.  Constat,  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  L  p.  546,  and  were  UuaaltDaiy 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  conceminff  any  question  of  right.  The  wmmm 
of  the  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  Pfeffel  Abrego,  p.  S44:  eo  that 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cauee  that  wae  in  the  MiiaUeot  dogiet 
intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of 
judicature,.capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  ite  more  powerAil  maa* 
bers,  or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  bv  their  private  wan. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  Eiifofe,  in 
order  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  I  have  deocribed.  Note  Sl«  wevo  tried 
in  Germany  with  little  effect.  The  confederacies  of  the  noUee  and  of  the 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Grermany  into  various  circlee,  which  I  mentaoned  in 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient.  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Germane  had 
recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  Atutregct,  The  barona  and  etatea  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  boond  theiF 
eelves  to  refer  all  controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Auttrega^  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final.  Theoe  arbiten  an 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention,  an  instance  of  which  oocon  m 
Ludewig  Relique  Manuscr.  omnis  evi,  vol.  ii.  212 ;  sometimee  they  were  choMn 
by  mutual  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose ;  aometimea  they 
were  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  choiee  waa  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  Mo.  00,  te. 
Speidelius  Speculum,  &c.  voc.  Austrag,  p.  95.  Upon  the  introdoction  of  this 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  moaanra  qaeleea,  and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximilian  I.  Inetiluled 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  the  period  whidi  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribnnal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  waa  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order, 
and  of  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
judges,  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  the  states,  aocordin|^  to  fbnns  which  it  ii 
unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  eooaent,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  oflteers  in  this 
court.  The  imperisil  chamber  was  established  at  first  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Bpirea,  and  oonti* 
nued  in  that  city  above  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Welilar. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right  between  the 
states  of  the  empire*  and  passes  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  withoat  appsdL 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  judging  in  criminal  causes,  wlnoh  maj  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  penoe.  PMU 
Abreg6,  560. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  jitfisdiction,  together  wUh 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  beknif  pre* 
porly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aulic  council.  This  tribunal  was  fiinued  mn 
the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperotn  of  (M* 
many.  It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  anon  tbe  amp 
he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  judges  or  whom  it  In* 
posed.  Maximiuan,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  fo€  the  dkatai 
of  his  authority,  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  ehamber,  pnvniMI «  te 
diet,  A.  D.  1512,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Anli»( 
0inoe  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  oaniief 
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■ilcnd  tho  juTiidictian.  vxd  nippoit  tin  uillionlj  of  One  Aultc  coDDoil,  awl  to 
circumicribe  ukd  WBaken  tho**  of  tha  imperial  chanbei.  TIw  tadiao*  lonna 
■nd  diUiorj  procMdiiigi  of  111*  imparul  curobar,  ha*s  ruruMiMl  tlw  Mnparon 
with  preteita  tot  doiag  aa,    *•  LtlM  Bfitm,"  MCM^Bf  tu  the  wittieiaD  of  - 


lavjw,  "  (piruit,  Md  Huaqwim  capinaL"  Saen  dalaji  u 

'  compoMHl  ofDMmbcn  dumo  bj  maajp  diflbnmt  ■tatai,  jctlmu  nt 


each  other.  Whenu  tb*  JudgM  of  Ihe  Auie  conDcil,  depending  t^oD 
raa*iBi,  and  bein^  reaponnHa  to  bin  alone,  an  mora  Tifora  •■*  '''  ' 
Pubadorf,  de  Sulu  Imper.  Owin.  cap.  v.  ( P).    PfefTel  Akngi,  p. 


NoTi  [43].  P««  ST. 


E  ducription  which  I  ha*>  fivea  vf  Um  Toffciah  gOTe^ ___. 

1  the  ucounti  at  the  mcwt  intalUguit  IraTallMi  wbo  hare  *iail«d  thai 
"(.    Tho  count  de  Manifli,  ir  *"""  ' ' '~~  '' "" ' * 


anarch;.     At  thvj  had  opportnni^,  doting  Ihair  long  roMdanca  ta 
'        la  in  aaTom  dapwr 


r,  to  obMrre  tho  ordar  and  iu^oo 


of  idniuiidralion,  they  aeem  unwilling  to  admit  that  It  ahoold  he 
a  drupotiao).    But  when  the  form  of  gorominenl  in  anj  c< 
.0  be  doapolic,  lhi«  doe*  not  anppoae  that  Um  pnwM  of  the 


tulinni  of  Fierj  «peciM,  onlaii  when  aome  fVantio  tjrant  happona  to  bold  tha 
aerptre.  the  srdinarj  utmiuialratiott  ofgoTemment  mnat  be  confoimabla  |o  tha 
priiiriplo  of  jiulice,  and  if  not  activa  m  proolatiag  (he  woUkre  of  tha  paapl% 
paiinot  '^rtainl;  haTe  their  dMlmclion  for  iU  object.  A  atate,  in  which  tha 
«nv<'[ri;;ii  puHWBsi  the  abaolnle  command  of  a  raat  militarr  tana,  togalhar 
with  thr  diHpoul  of  an  aiteoaiTo  roTonua,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi- 
lejiei.  and  no  part  either  iimncdiata  or  remote  in  lagialalion  ;  in  which  there  la 
no  li'idy  iif  hrrrditaij  nobililj,  jcaiooa  of  their  own  rigbta  and  dialinctiona,  ta 
■laiiil  M  an  intermediate  order  between  Uie  prince  and  tlie  people,  cannot  hi 
diHliii^iiiiihFd  bj  any  name  hot  that  of  a  deapoliam.  The  reatramta,  bowen*, 
wlin.h  [  have  mrationod,  ariaing  from  the  Capinilf,  and  tna  religion,  are 
pouerful.  But  they  are  not  aneb  aa  dtange  the  naloto  or  danomiaatioM  of  the 
pnTpniiiK'tit.  Whun  a  detpolic  prinea  amploja  an  armed  force  ta  eappert  bii 
aiilli"ritj,  he  commit*  the  aapreme  power  to  their  banda.  Tha  Piatoilan  handa 
m  Knme  di>thmiied.  mnrdercd,  aadeialted  their  princaa,  in  tha  aama  wanton 
mmiiiT  wilh  the  mldierj  of  the  Porte  at  Conatantinopia.  Bat  aptwithataad- 
iuc  iJiia,  t\u-  Knman  emperora  have  been  conaidered  bj  all  poUtiol  writers  aa 
pmnu'wini;  d™p<ilic  power. 

Thi-  author  "f  Ubaerrationa  on  tha  religion,  law*.  goTemmeBt,  aaid  mannen 
of  thi-  Tiirki.  ill  a  preface  tn  the  arcond  edition  of  hia  wort,  hath  made  lotna 
niimrko  '>n  Khat  i*  rnnlsined  in  thi*  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  tha  toltta  which 
it  n'fiTi.  Il  if  with  diffidence  I  act  rit  opinion  in  oppoeitionlo  thatof  apemoi 
wh'i  hm  <it<-H'rred  the  EnTrmtnent  of  the  Tnrh*  wilh  attention, and  ha*  iutiihii 
it  mill  Btiililirn.  Hut  after  a  carehii  reriew  of  the  anfaject,  tn  BM  Iha  l^rkU 
■till  appear*  of  anch  a  epeeiea  ai  ran  be  nuiged  in  no  claa  bat  that 


I'l  nliM'li  piililiril  wrilpra  have  (iTea  tfae  name  of  dcnoMnt.  There  ia  not  ia 
TiiThrv  atij  i-nnililiiliiinal  reetraiat  Dpoa  the  sill  of  tM  aoTereign,  or  an;  bar> 
n-'r  t"  rirciimaerihe  the  fierciae  of  hia  power  but  Um  two  wbieb  I  haTe  nan- 
Iii<n<-d;  line  airnrded  lij  rrliipon.  tha  principle  upon  whirh  the  autboritf  of  tho 
■iilt^ii  la  f'iundi>d  :  tb»  other  br  the  armj.  the  inttmment  which  he  mnat  em- 
pi. ij  III  riiainUin  hi'  pnwpr.  The  author  trpreaenta  the  IJItma.  or  bod;  of  tho 
lau .  >•  an  inlrnnediate  order  between  the  mooareh  and  Ihe  people.  Pref.  p. 
THI.  Itut  H'hilf-Tcr  mtraint  the  authority  of  tha  tlfnte  ma*  impoae  open  the 
■nremcn,  ii  derired  fVom  rriiffian.    Tha  JfaWah.  o«  of  wkoan  the  mnfU  and 


cherk,  then,  which  thar  gi*e  to  the  MMtim  of  wMlnr*  paver  to  Mt  dUWi 
tV'.m  on.-  of  thoea  of  which  I  t«oh  Mtlee.     h^Mrf,  «•  NatraM  iia—H 

v.rv  ron.idH.Ha.    ThamM,whaiiihata«4arteMiw,aawaUM«ii 
Vol.  II.— 7» 
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inferior  oiEcer  of  law,  is  named  by  tlio  sultan,  and  is  removablo  at  hie  pli 
The  strange  means  employed  by  the  Ulenxa  in  1746^  to  obtain  the  diumMioa  of 
a  minister  whom  they  hated,  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  poMcn  but  littte 
constitutiunal  authority  which  can  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Obscrvat.  p.  9*2.  of  2d.  edit.  If  the  author^s  idea  be  just,  it  b 
astonishing  that  the  body  of  the  law  should  have  no  method  of  remonitnLtinf 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  capital. 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  Capiculy  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither 
as  formidable  instruments  of  tlic  sultan *s  power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  tliat  the  number  of  the  Capiculj 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose  the  Turkish  armieii 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  Pref.  2d.  edit.  p.  23,  Sic,  But 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  tliough  their  number  be  not  great,  are  alwaji 
masters  of  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The  Praetorian  bands  bore  00 
proportion  to  tlio  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of 
the  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be 
equally  formidable^ sometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  otlcncr  to  the  people.  How* 
vcr  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  at  present, it  certainly 
was  not  so  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  gOTem- 
ment  applies.  The  author  observes,  prof.  p.  29,  that  the  Janizaries  neTer 
deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law  true  or  false,  has 
been  observed,  and  that  citlier  the  muAi,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion, 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p.  102.  This  will  always  happen.  In  every  reTolutioo, 
tliough  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldiery  must  be 
confirmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  rormalitiei 
peculiar  to  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  tlie  Note  may  serve  as  a  further  illustration  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controTeny 
with  the  author  of  Obacn-ationSy  kc.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging 
terms  in  which  ho  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  adTan«)£ 
Happy  wero  it  for  such  as  venture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
what  I  meant,  pref.  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  MarsigU*8 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  detract  from  the 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  pcrsooi 
whoso  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

Note  [4^1].  Page  87. 

TiiR  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  tlie  Janizaries  aro  described 
y  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The 
manner  in  which  enthu^siusm  was  employed  in  order  to  inspire  tJiem  with  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  ^^When  Amurath  I.  had  formed  them 
(nto  a  body,  ho  sent  them  to  Haji  Bcktash,  a  Turkish  saint,  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  liim  to  bestow  on  tlicm  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap- 
peared in  his  presence,  put  tiie  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  tlioir  heads,  and 
said,  "Let  them  bo  callr-d  Ym^ichtri.  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
thiMr  hands  victorioUi<,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hui^  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  rotom  with  a 
shinini;  lace."  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
zaries at  the  firsl  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
inan,  in  the  year  1521,  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greatly  increased.  Marsijjli,  Klat,  &:c«  ch.  xvi.  p.  68.  Though 
Solyman  possessed  such  ahililies  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  formidaUt 
body  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  ^ven  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  BHeultf 
Daulphinois,  m  ho  accompanied  M.  D'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  IL  of 
France  to  Solyman,  pubhshed  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  ha  dsKiibat 
and  cekbrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaiies,  but  at  the  same  tima  uiBdiBtSt 
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that  thry  would,  ono  day,  become  formidablo  to  thuir  mastera,  and  act  Um  aaine 
part  at  <Voni«tdiitiiio|»lr,  as  the  IVetuhan  bands  had  done  at  llome.  CoUoctioa 
of  Voyages  from  the  Karl  of  Oxford**  library,  to!,  i.  p.  699. 

Note  [45].  Paok  G3. 

Soi.YsfA!*  the  Mai^ificeot,  to  whom  the  Turkish  hutoriana  have  i^Ten  th% 
BuriiuiiH'  of  Canuni,  or  initituter  of  rules,  fimt  brought  Um  finances  and  militar/ 
tHtiiMiHliinent  of  the  Turkish  empire  into  a  regular  form.  He  dirided  tos 
military  force  into  the  Cnpicuiy  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properif 
tli^  nUndiiig  anny,  and  SerralartJy  or  sftidiem  appointed  to  guard  the  frontien. 
Th<;  chu'f  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  thoi>o  who  held  Timariota  and 
^lainN.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persona  for  Ufr«  in 
inuf:h  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fiefs  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
rrturn  for  which  military  service  was  performed.  Holyman,  in  his  Camot 
J^ainf^  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  tho  extent  of  theso 
lands  in  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiera 
earh  {lerson  who  held  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  tlie  field* 
and  fHtablished  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  engaged  in  service. 
(..oiint  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given  extracts  from  this  book  of 
regulations,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porta,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  superior  to 
what  any  Christian  state  could  command  in  tlie  sixteenth  ct-ntury.  Manrigli| 
Ktat  Militaire,  &c.  p.  VM,  Kycaut*s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire,  book  iii. 
rh.  '2.  An  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  wae  engaged  so  constantly  in  war, 
that  hit  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  6>rra/aaiJ[y  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
repri'tt'Tit  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Cliristians  l>oth  in  the  knowledge 
and  III  till'  practire  of  the  art  of  war.  Guict'iardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita* 
hant  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  fVom  the  Turks.  Ilistor.  lib.  xv.  p. 
l2^)f».  HuMl)ei]umii,  who  wan  aiiibasiiador  from  the  ein|M>ror  Ferdinand  to  S<ily* 
man,  .iiid  \vh«i  hid  an  opportunity  to  olMierve  the  state  iNith  of  the  Christian 
iinii  Turkish  armies,  piililished  a  duwiune  concerning  the  best  manner  of  car* 
tywvz  oti  war  against  the  Turks,  in  whieh  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  im- 
nii-iiif  :i(lvanta);es  which  the  infidels  {Ktsseiwed  witli  respect  to  discipline,  and 
iriilii.iry  iinproveiiientN  of  evt*ry  kind.  Husb«M]iiii  ojiera,  edit.  Klxevir,  p.  J9:i, 
\'<-.  The  tettirn-iiiy  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  (l'':;rfe  douittful. 

Bet'iire  1  (oiirlude  tJiese  Proitfs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  the 
ri'a.<«oii  of  two  omissions  in  them;  one  of  whieh  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on 
ni\  own  areount,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

la  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  conremini;  the  progress  of  government^ 
manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my 
(leliiieations  of  the  political  constitutiim  of  the  different  states  oi^  Kurope  mi 
the  o]>eniiig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  onet*  mentioned  M.  de  Voltair»i 
who,  m  his  ^^jsay  fnr  rkufmrtteHtraUy  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  haa 
triMt'Mi  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  inattentiun  to  the  works 
•tf  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  lei«s  enterprising  than  universal^ 
has  attempted  alm«>st  every  different  speries  of  literary  composition.  In  manj 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  loA  religion  untouched,  he  is  instniitiTe 
and  aenn'able.  Rut  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modem  historians  in 
ntiii::  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  1  could  not,  with 
pniprifty.  ap|»eal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtful  or  unknown 
fii  t.  I  have  oAen.  however,  followed  him  as  my  guiile  in  these  resean'hes . 
ami  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facta  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of 
import aiice  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  firom 
them.  If  he  had.  at  the  same  time^  mentioned  the  booka  which  r  i 
particulars,  a  great  part  of  m?  labour  woald  have 
•f  his  r<*adcr«,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertniM 
vould  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-iuToraed  '^'~ 
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At  to  the  other  omiuion,  every  intelligent  reader  must  have  obMrred^thtt  1 
have  not  entered,  cither  in  the  historic^  part  of  this  yolume,  or  in  the  Prooft 
and  Illufitrationi,  into  the  same  detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  lawa  and  en^ 
toms  of  the  Britiah  kinjzdoins,  as  concerning  those  of  the  other  Fnmpcum 
nations.  As  the  capital  mcts  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  govemment  aM 
manners  in  their  own  country  are  known  to  most  of  my  readefii,  sueh  a  d«tail 
appeared  to  me  to  be  less  essential.  Such  &cts  and  observatioiiBt  however,  tm 
were  necessary  towards  completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  the  wnfk,  I  ha've 
mentioned  under  the  different  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  my  disqiiMitkMk 
The  state  of  government,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  having  been  ntarij  the 
same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illastiato  the  progiw  of 
the  Fng^««b  constitution,  than  a  careful  inquijy  into  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too  mush 
neglected  by  the  English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiraUon  of 
that  happy  constitution  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  aioie 
attentive  to  ite  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  condition  and  ideee  of  lemole 
times,  which  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the  present.  While  ssinged 
in  perusing  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  continental  kinMo^ii 
I  have  often  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progretfof  £ng« 
lish  jurisprudence  and  policy,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdooism 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  amli  light  on 
some  pointe  which  are  now  obscure,  and  decide  others  which  haTo  ~ 
controverted. 
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CkmrUt  IV..  emperor,  iHi^paiM  Hm  l^crtel  d*- 
main*.  573. 

v..  f'mperor,  an  emulator  nftht  beialc  ea^ 

dortof  hiinval,  Franrkil..af7.  Ria future fmn 
deur  Amndrd  on  the  nianiaffe  of  the  MrbJMln 
Maxhnthan  with  the  helrem  of  Bwftuiy,  A 
VII.  nf  Franrr.  the  fM  who  iMraAm^ 


narMiini  armtea  in  Kurnpe,47.    R|a 
cxtrnunn  nf  thr  refal  prrrotaiiTC,  lb 

hi*  char 


VIII.  of  Franrr.  hw  charactar,  M.    Bow 


hidurrd  to  Inrnrir  Itahr,  lb.  lift* 
prr|ttratlnna  for  this  eiiierprlae,  S3.  Ill*  npM 
aurrra*.  ib.  A  romblnaihwi  of  the  ilaHan  ilMaa 
fiwrnrd  aeainat  Mm.  54.  I*  forced  lo  nrtwa 
bvk  ill  Franrr.  ib.  The  diatremrd  itola  of 
Ma  rerenuiv  by  ihi*  riprdlUnn.  5A. 

n«rr«x*ii,  hi*  arrnunt  nf  the  Nnnh 
Indian*,  madr  u«r  nf  tn  a  con^pariwin 
thrm  and  the  anrirnt  tirrman*.  5(15,  SOU. 

ricHrrv  of  Immunttr  nr  flranrhftee,  an  Inqatiy 
Into  the  Mlare  of  thnae  granted  by  the  bamiw 
<»f  France  to  the  mwna  under  ihek  JurMir- 
tlnna,  !St  Of  ronuniinlti'W,  graaled  by  the 
htnip  nf  Franrr,  bow  ihrr  tended  ki  *-«"*-*i 
rrtular  gnremmrnt.  91.  Sto. 

CAirairy,  ortfin  fi.  M.  Iia  beneAcM  fflbrta  «■ 
human  mHrnen.  37.  Hie  cmhadaiM  o<^  dla- 
tliirfuiabed  ftoM  hi  Mlvivy  cmai^MBHi  ki 
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Christianity^  corrupted  when  fint  brought  into 
£urope,  iA.  Ita  influence  in  freeing  mankind 
from  tlic  bondage  of  the  feudal  policy,  &29. 

€krclea  of  Germany,  the  occajiiou  of  their  being 
formod,  83. 

Ck'fJM,  ancient  statea  of,  under  the  feudal  poliry, 
1ft  The  frei'doui  of,  where  firat  estahliiilK'd,  W. 
Charters  of  community,  why  grauti-d  in  Franco 

Sr  Loui»  le  (;r(M,  lb.    Obtniii  the  like  all  over 
uropu,  21 .  Acquire  political  consideration,  ib. 

CUrgy^  the  progren  of  their  uturpatioai,  33. 
Their  |>lan  uf  jurinpnidencc  more  p«.'rfecl  than 
that  of  the  civil  courti  in  the  middle  agev,  34. 
The  great  ignorance  of,  in  Uie  early  feudal 
limed  of  Euiope,  515. 

C/mzo,  idnve  to  Willa,  widuw  of  duke  Hugo, 
extract  from  tlie  charter  of  maniuniiHion 
granted  In  hor,  5*29. 

CUrmant^  council  of,  reanlvcson  the  holy  war,  16. 
dee  PcUr  the  HermU  and  Crusadr*. 

Clotaire  I.,  itii<tance  of  the  unall  authority  he 
had  over  bin  army,  5d5. 

Ciotkariu*  II.,  hi«  account  of  the  popular  aaaem- 
bliiii  among  the  oiiciHut  Gauls,  565. 

Clovis.  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  un- 
9ble  to  retain  a  tarred  vane  taken  by  his  army 
from  being  diiilributcd  by  lot  among  the  real  of 
the  plunder,  507. 

Colhgrsy  Arat  establishment  of.  In  Europe,  551. 

Combat,  Judirtal,  prohibition  of,  an  improvement 
in  tlie  adininiatratiiin  of  justice,  37.  Founda- 
tion and  untvenMility  of  Uiis  mode  of  trial,  39. 
Pi^miciouA  «'frf<-t4  of,  30.  Various  expedients 
for  aboiiiihing  ihis  practice,  ib.  Ancient  Sw(^ 
dish  law  of,  fur  words  of  reproach,  538.  Posi- 
tive evidence  or  points  of  proof  rendi-rcd  inef- 
fectual by  it,  5:tU.  This  mode  of  trial  author- 
ized by  the  ecclesiastics,  540.  I^ist  instances 
of,  in  tlic  histories  of  France  and  Eiutland,  541. 

Ctfmuurcfy  spirit  of  crusadinK  l>ow  tbr  favourable 
to,  at  tlmt  early  period.  19.  First  establishment 
of  free  lorporaiions,  20  Charters  of  comniu> 
nity,  why  eranted  by  Iiouis  l<^  (jrtM,  ib.  Jjike 
practice  obtains  all  over  Europe,  31.  Salutary 
etlVcts  of  ihitM!  iiurtiiutions,  ib.  Low  state  of, 
duriuK  the  middle  ogps,  40.  Causes  contribu- 
tine  to  its  revival,  ib.  Promoted  by  the  llan- 
scatic  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  in  the  Nether- 
land.*,  ib.  Is  introduced  into  England  by  Ed- 
ward III  ,  ib.  The  beneAcial  consequences 
resulting  f^oin  the  revival  of,  ib.  Tlie  early 
cultivation  of,  in  Italy,  554. 

Common  law^  tlic  first  compilation  of,  made  in 
England  by  lord  chief  Justice  GlanvUle,  54& 

Ofmmunitifji  See  Ckartert^  Citictt  Commerce, 
and  Corporations. 

Comnena^  Anne,  her  character  of  the  Crusaders, 
51fl. 

CtmpasSy  mariner*!,  whea  Invented,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  tlie  extension  of  commerce,  40. 

Csmporition  for  personal  ii^Juries,  the  motives  for 
establishing,  533.  The  ciutom  of,  deduced 
fltMD  the  practice  of  the  indent  Germans,  541. 

Oomfur gators,  introduced  as  evidence  in  tbe 
Jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  37. 

Osndottieri,  in  the  Italian  policv,  what,  63. 

Comrad,  count  of  Fronconia,  how  he  obt^ned 
election  to  the  empire,  80. 

Osnradin,  the  last  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  hii  unhappy 
flitc,  05. 

Constant f,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric narbanmia  and  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  533. 

Constant! nopU^  its  flouri«hing  state  at  the  time 
of  the  cnisafle^,  17.    When  flrst  taken  by  the 
Turks.  86.    The  cnisaders,  how  looked  upon 
there,  519.    The  account  civen  of  this  city  1^ 
the  Latin  writers,  519,  530. 
Constitutions^  popular,  how  formed,  S3. 
Cordova,  Gon^alvo  de,  scruren  the  crown  of  Na- 
ples to  F^lnaod  of  Arragon,  66. 
CbrysrctisM  i^id  bodice  poUtiCi  eeubUalimaiti 


of,  how  far  fltvooraUe  to  the 
manneiB,  19.  PrivUeiee  ct^  how  flnt  < 
90.  Charters  of  community,  why  framed  hf 
Loub  le  Gros  In  France.  il».  Ineuiuliea  o^ 
obtain  all  over  Europe,  SL  Thek  eflbctai  ttw 
C^us  of  Arragoo,  fas  cwieHtKion  and  privMi|«» 


ro. 


of  Castile,  a  hiaioiy  of,  and  an 


its  constitution  and  privllefeB,  79.  TberifUaBee 
with  which  it  guarded  ni  prtrttefes 
the  encroachments  of  the  n^al  vowef^  ih. 
Crusades,  &vt  motives  for  undertakiiiff,  16. 
thusiastic  zeal  with  which  they 
taken,  ib.  Firat  {iromoied  hy  Peier  the  Hcfwk, 
ibw  Success  of  tliein,  17. 
suiting  from  them,  ib.  Their  eftcteooi 


Iri.  On  property,  lb.  Howadvantafeouel 
enlargement  of  the  regal  power  or  EuroMU 
princes,  ib.  Commercial  enecteoi;  19.40.  Uoft* 
versal  frenzy  for  enmgiiig  ia  tbeee  espedUoae 
accounted  fiM*,  517.  PrivUefes  framed  to  these 
who  engattd  in  Ihem,  517,  SM.  Stephen  eail 
of  Chartrei  and  BMa,  Ms  aoeoatt  of  "~~ 


518.  EzpenaeofoODductinf  them, how 
518,  519.  Character  tlven  of  l|ie  Cn 
by  the  Greek  writera,  519. 


Debt,  flrst  hint  of  attachliic  BMreablae  fbr  Iht 
recovery  of,  derived  from  the  canoa  law, 

Debtors,  how  conaidefed  In  the  rMie  and 
state  of  society,  SS3. 

Diets  of  Germany,  aome  acoooDC  cC  S7S. 

Doctors,  In  the  diiferefit  (hcnirtea,  dhvmt ; 
deuce  with  kulfhia,  551. 


3^ 

Ion.  SMh 


EcclesiaKtical  Jurisprudenee.  bom  Mrfhcl  hi  Hi 
plan  tiiaii  thr  rivll  nmris  of  thn  mwiln  ipw,!! 

Ecclesiastics,  when  and  by  what 
claimed  exemption  from  cItU  JurWkitan, 
Military  taleiiU  culllTited  and  aMNiiBd  kf 
tlMMc  of  the  middle  agea,  5S0. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  his 
duce  commerce  uito  his  fctnfiiwi*^  4|. 

Electors  of  Germany,  rise  of  Uidr  pi' 

Elov,  St.,  his  definition  or  T 
christian.  51G. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  taiqaby  Into  their  ] 
Jurisdiction,  and  revenue,  SfiL 
of  electing  tliem,  574. 

England,  summary  view  of  theoonleMil 
aiui  France,  44.  Conaeqneaeeeof  IM  I^m  Hi 
continental  posse ssi one,  45.  The  punnucfta 
crown,  bow  extended, 49.  See  Mrary  VIL  W^ 
so  many  marks  of  Saxon  usagee  and  la^jumei 
In  comparison  with  thoeeof  the  NarmnBa,telt 
found  in,501.  Whencorporatlnaahe|aniahi 
eftablisliedin,937.  Inataneeeofthetanfeontt* 
nuance  of  (lenional  serritude  ihera,  SSLnoiky 
inui  the  Sazoo  lawe  for  pmtlnf  an  end  10  pmM 
wars,  535.  Causea  of  the  epew^ielneef  pri- 
vate ware  there,  proponed  lo  the  raRnichmiC 
antiquariaae,  536.  Last  iriinwie  of  Jiiilfhl 
combat  recorded  hi  the  histoiyoi;  541.  1hnl> 
torlal  Jurisdiction  of  the  haroM,  how  ilnilMwi. 
546.  Causes  of  the  slow  prapem  of  eommcnt 
there,  556,  557  The  tm,  ooauneiclal  M^ 
entered  into  by,  557. 

EviUnct,  imnerftct  nature  of  that  admliled  li 
biw-prnceedtngB  durfof  the  middto  asm,  flf. 
Rendered  Inefl^ual  by  thrjnrtlilelrnmhinit 

£arops,  alterations  in,  by  the  rnmimaa  orthe 
Romans,  7.    Improvements  the  nallona  ti^  w- 
ceived  in  ezchaote  fbr  thefa-  llbertka,  Ik    hi 
disadvantagee  under  thle  fhanf  ef  ihiaa 
stances,  Ib.    Inquiry  Into  the  Mppnnd  popn- 
knisness  of  the  ancient  noithem  nailoaii  8 
Savage  deaolatknii  exerdaed  by  the  Oott^ 
Vandals,  and  Iluna,  10.    Univeraal  ehanfi  •»- 
rasioned  by  their  irruptftone  and  rmmnrK.  II 
FIret  rudiments  of  the  preaeat  poBcy  of,  la  ht 
deduced  from  this  period,  Ih.    Orifb  fit  Ilia 
ftodal  eyaiem, U    SeifMadkSSk  tS 
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aencnJ  barbatlsni  Introdoccd  whb  thii  polkjr, 
13,  14.    At  what  tiiue  fovenimeiil  um  in 


ncix  b«^aii  to  improvef  15,  16.  Cauau  and 
vventtf  wbich  contrtbuted  to  tbiii  impovemcnt, 
Iti.  Sec  CruJodes^  C^rptratUu*^  rtapU.  Mi- 
Mfin  ortaaiiiiied  by  prh  ate  wan  ia,  sW.  Me- 
tlMMla  taken  u>  tuppmH  t  hem,  lb.  Judicial  coiu- 
LatJt  pruhibiiird,  )17.  Iksfucta  of  judicial  pro- 
c«4<<iiitgM  iu  tiiti  uuddlu  agm,  lb.  lullueuce  ol' 
•ii|»i-rMiiti4)ii  in  tiifw)  unirmiian,  9!$.  Orifiii  ol' 
tbt;  indtiurndAnt  tt'iTitnrial  jur(idicti*iai  of  Ihu 
banmn,  si.  Bad  comwqutnow  of  Uicir  Judicial 
piiwiT,  ib.  Steps  taken  by  priiirfM  to  abotfadi 
tbvu  f^urta,  ib.  Inquiry  inio  the  cauoa  iaWi 
33.  Revival  of  the  Roman  law,  35.  Effect* 
aC  ilHi  aptrit  of  cluvaliy,  36.  Ilow  improved 
by  lite  prdgreM  of  acieiice  and  cullivaiioii  of 
literature,  37  C'hrirtianity  corrupted  wbeu 
firftt  received  in,  'M.  Ikbulaitic  tbeotofy  tiie 
Amt  ob^t  of  learning  in,  lb.  Low  Male  of 
commerce  in,  during  tbe  middle aiea,  40.  Com- 
merce revix  en  in  Italy,  lb.  la  pcoHMled  by  Ibe 
llauM-aiic  league,  41.  tocuUlvalfld  in  the  Ne- 
tlierlanda,  ib.  KdTecta  of  the  piograaa  of  coa»- 
nien*e  oQ  the  poliahing  ofmaiUMeia,  lb.  EActi 
of  tli«  marriage  of  ttM  hdrea  of  BaifUAdy 
with  the  archdukfi  Maiimihan,  od  theitateM, 
a.     By  what  meana  atandinf  forcca  becaioa 

Jent'raJ  in,  &S.  Conaequoocca  of  tba  Iragoe  of 
:«iiibrav  U),  57.  View  of  the  poUtkal  oonact- 
tutKui  of*  tiK'  aeveral  aiatei  of,  at  tbeoommaaee- 
metit  of  Um  aiiteenth  ceotunr,  58.  Italy,  SB. 
The  papacy,  lb.  Veulcc,63.  no7eooe,64.  Ka> 
l>l'-^  lb.  Milaji,  60.  Hpaln,  6&  France.  Ttt. 
<;<rinniiy,  <M.  Turkey,  M.  Inatancee  of  tiM 
aniail  intaraNine  amoog  natloaa  In  tlM  middle 
agw,  :i52. 

Ft0ttmm,  the  etyniolngy  of  that  word,  519. 

frriiimand,  king  of  Anagim,  uiiltra  the  0paiilah 
moturciiy,  by  hia  marriage  with  laabdla  of 
Caiail<>,  iw,  m.  Ilia  aclHMuea  to  ezatt  the  regal 
inm-tT,  74.  KcaumeafnnnfVgraJitaoflaiMlf^om 
oiM  barooa,  ib.  Unites  to  the  crown  the  grand 
miMershlpe  of  I  tie  three  military  ordera.  75. 
Why  h«*  )»air«iiiix*il  the  aaMiciatlon  called  the 
Hitlw  /trotkrrkaoH,  against  the  barona,  78. 

»«iai  ft)  Aiem.  origin  «f.  deduced,  19.  Prlmaiy 
iibjert  of  this  puliry,  lb.  Ita  deflclenclea  fur 
Interior  fovemment,  13.  Tenures  of  land,  how 
e<«ta)>li*hed  uiMli-r,  lb.  Rise  of  Intestine  discords 
ami»ng  the  barona  under,  lb.  BervUe  stale  of 
th«'  pn  »{i|i ,  lb  Wfak  authority  of  the  king.  lb. 
Ita  iiiflu*-ii<*«-  on  the  eitenialopecattoiisiif  war, 
lb.  (»«*n«TaI  •itinctioii  of  all  arte  and  acletices 
effiH-ied  by,  II.  Itii  o|H*ration  on  rHIgion,  Ib. 
It*  infliKiif  r  on  tlie  rharart«*r  of  the  human 
minil.  I.*!  At  what  time gorerWDcnl  and  maO' 
ti«r«  )t>-<4n  («>  be  iinprov*-d,  ib.  Caosee  and 
event*  r'liii  li  rontributed  tn  this  Impmvenient, 
]i\  S<f  r  rM"i./'«.  \iirieni«iali>  of  rules  under, 
IM  Kr.iui*  of'  iiati<»nal  rmimiU  undf'r  this  pr>. 
If  >.  'J'i  lloA-  all* nil  by  the  pn>gr«*ss of  rU'll 
li  4  ttv  '£{  lni|tiiry  into' tin*  admliibiratiim  of 
)iivi..-  iir,<1ir, '.'4  Private  irar,  96.  Jii«lirtal 
•  ••ml' It.  J*!  lMil«-(Nnilrnt  Jurlsdirtlnn  of  the 
kir  >  f,  ill  I>i«<iiit  tioii  Uiween  freemeaaod 
\;i- il.  iitiiltr  .'i4lT  -.".li  Ilow 
f  ..tt-i-li  'tit  iiii]  (ri  atitl  under,  553 

Ti-^-.  II ■••It  tru-  r«tiiUi  #v>t<ro.  a  history  at,  SIP. 
W:f  <i  t'M  \  Ut  aiiH'  liemiiiaiy,  510 

y.'-»t.p*"m*.  ••(M-rvsti'inn  on  his  aernunt  of  tin* 
-'.IN  Ml  l.>i.<l<<n  at  t^H  lime  of  Henry  II.,  527. 

h' •'  «  «-.  \ii  w  •if  ih«  r-iii«iitiitliHi  of,  at  themm- 
ni«  ••  •  III*  lit  of  tiif  sitiefiith  •'rMary,  64  la- 
flm-ii  '■  .11  <|uiriil  by  f%iansi  di  Mrdtd  In,  ib. 

vv.i  •  .  ri\  wli.1t  memns  the  towns  In,  Am  ob- 
t:ti..  «!' hiM<-r«itfr<immunlty,9n.  Ordonnanrm 
of  f^<*ii«  X.  bimI  hM  hrmheff  PhlHp  la  ftvtNir  of 
<i\illi)Mrtr.H.  Methods  employed  m  aapperes 
)<ivate  -vais,  A    Ik-  ttfoll  ■tte^pM  m  dl»- 


onantenanee  Judicial  combat,  30.  View  of  the 
contesta  between,  and  England,  44.  Conee> 
queticea  of  Ita  recovering  ita  proTinees  from 
England,  45.  Monarchy  of,  how  atrengthcned 
by  this  e\'ent,  46.  Rise  of  standing  forces  in, 
lb.  Regal  picragative  tirengthened  by  thii 
niemure.47.  Eiienskm  of  the  regal  prerofative 
vigon»ustypuniuedbyLoaisXI.,4&  Bee  Asms 
Xl.  Edecta  of  the  invaaloo  of  Italy  by  Charlea 
Vlli.  sice  CkarUt  VIU.  National  infkntry 
esubtiahed  in,  55,  56.  League  of  Cambr^ 
formed  agaimC  the  Vcnctlana,  57.  Battle  of 
Uhiarraddada,  lb.  Inquiry  into  ita  anclem  g«>- 
veriuMint  and  laws,  7<».  Power  of  tlie  genet al 
assemblies  under  the  flrat  face  of  klnfi,  ib. 
Under  the  second  and  tltkd,  77.  Regal  power 
coQilued  to  the  king's  own  domaina,  lb.   When 


the  general  aasemUy  or  states  general  losi  their 
legialauve  authority,  ib.  When  the  Una  began 
to  assert  their  kgjelative  power,  7B.  When  the 
government  of,  became  nirely  monarehleai,  lb. 
Regal  pqwer  ncvenheiem  restrained  by  the 
privilefH  of  the  nubiUty,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the 
Jurtsdictioo  of  Ita  parliaments,  paiikuhuly  that 
of  Paris,  TP.  How  the  allodial  property  of  land 
there  was  altered  Into  feudal,  510, 511.  Pro- 
gram of  liberty  In  that  kingdom  traced,  S97. 
Attempts  tomtabUah  ttbenjr  there  aasuccesiAal. 
sad.  Last  tastance  of  Judkiai  combat  reoorded 
la  the  histoiT  oC  541.  Premnt  government  of, 
eamp«edwtthaiaiofaaciemGaul.S64.  The 
ttatai  fleaaral,  wbea  flm  aasoBbled.  570. 

JV-wiffsLof  Franea,  Mi  rharaftir  Inlhteoced  by 
tiwiplrttorclitTaWy,37.  la  emtdamd  by  Urn 
ampifor  Charlm  V.,  lb. 

fWsrie  Barbarqma,  cmpseor,  iIm  frca  dttai  af 
Italy  imlto  MPism.  him.  SO.  Treaty  of  Con- 
stance with  them,  lb.  Was  the  flrat  who  granted 
privileees  to  ths  cities  In  Germany,  546. 

fWd«s^  ui  the  anclem  Uerman  oeages,  explained, 
541. 

IVeraim,  how  dlsUagnlshed  (Vom  vassaks  ondRr 
the  feadal  policy,  S(r7-519:  Why  oAen  la- 
diaeed  to  aoneadcr  their  freedom,  aind  beeooM 
riaves,  514. 

Pmkkertn*  Camnlrmla,  his  rharaclcr  of  tiw  cRy 
of  Consiaminopic,  SilO. 


f7««l,  bow  alkidlal  pcopeny  of  land  waachaagai 
Into  feudal  there.  510.  G«ivemmem  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  modem  Prance,  S04.  Bmal 
anthorliy  the  kings  of,  enjoyed  over  their  armtaii 
MuslraU'd  to  an  aoecdole  of  CViaIre  I.,  SiSw 
Accoumofthepnuularamembllmoffib.  Balle 
laws  laiw  enacted,  lb-  Wore  noc  sul^ict  to 
tovailon,  566.    Bee  >V«a<e. 

Gtufrn  dt  riU^AerdMua,  his  accmml  of  IIm 
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'.*>  'Vtn  iu»«NiMUi>ii  lit  Itif  Htlf  llnttkerkomd, 
lilt  wtiit  •rt'iaMnii  imiiM-d, '(^  Tlw  triHlrury 
f  I  iiii>  itiMM  i.itiMii  ii>  abridcr*  ttu*  irrniiiftal 
iun»ilii  tiiiii-  lit  Itif  ban  HIV,  lb.  Tlir  iriin  di- 
\  a«Kiii>iii«  m.uti*  by  Uk  VaiHlalu  iii  Uh*  iiivaaioii 

I I  Ui.i:  plow  III! «-,  j«il.  WlMTii  iIm'  rilir*  ol,  ar- 
qiiin^i  iiiiiiiii  4i:il  |iil>llftt«,  6ri7.  TiK-  biliR 
(oiiiiiiuuiM  V  itt  tiM!  prariKc  o<  pritair  »ain 
llN-n-.  j.)i>.  TIm'  Urtal  annual  rrveiiur  «il  thr 
iiiiliilii>.  Ill  Uh-  liiiii-  ut  C'barli**  v.,  JtiuL  An 
iiii|iar>  into  Uie  urinia  uf  cuiuuiiuuuei  ur  free 
I  itM*i«  III.  lb. 

St.  Jago,  till-  miliiary  onkr  uf,  whea  and  uo  what 

(MiaoMiii  iiuttilutrd.  jttll- 
Sttntiimg  wiuwrt.     H«f  .4 raiVf. 
fituttit  f^wtmx  III  FraiMf,  caiwa  whkh  randiml 

tiN'tr  aiiilHtfitv  ini|wriKt,  7ti.     Win-n  IJm'V  kail 

tl  v\i  ji-Ki-lMtiw  aiillM>riiy,  77.     Wlini  rtrat  a»- 

M  iiitiU-il,  :>:u.      TIm;   foriu  uf  {irurccUing   Ui 

*)m-iii.  lb 
stepkrn,  iMfl  tif  t'tiartm  and  Hbiu,  hU  actuunt 

fit  ili«-  (iriicriXMi  of  ttu*  f 'riiaadfra.  Slri. 
.v.'frqAi'fA.  iiiH  iiKiHiiii  ni  lilt*  aiirimt  !*irfHiWi 

law  lit    MiiHiHitiim   liir  wurda  uf  irpn«cli, 

.1.*-. 
>rr.m^'frt.  in  wlml  lisbt  ( ('niidrrnl.  and  how 

iri'iin  li  itnriiii!  ili*-  rnhitlb*  ait«*«,  and  under  thr 

tfiidal  ini'.H  V  .  .'k>.i 
.\Ht'<ir  laiK-^,  wth-n  Iknt  lifniitht  (xnm  Alia  into  - 

I  <iiii|M>.  kimI  tlirnru  carrittl  Ui  .Amrrira,  SM,  ' 

p  •  p  I 

.( ki  < 

Aii/r.iii«  TurkUh.  tlH-irdnpotic  puwrr.M.  How  ■ 
iii  \  I  rthi  !•■«  iiinitfd.  rC.  ' 

^mpfr%titnnn,  ii]i  iiilliifiMrin  Ibf  lc|ial  prorerdinfi  ^ 
ilnriiic  llif  iniiblk  afm.  'i7.  | 

^•rl«<  mk-  •ii)»-rii>i  ili«  iitliiM' f<r  ihrlr  tn«>lM.  In  i 

hi-  mil  •  fiih  iftiiiirv.  Vi.    Tt-arh  ullwr  naiiiA*  ' 

iIh-  ail\  aiitaffi«  ui  intanlry  mi-i  cavalier,  ik      | 

7V/irM«.  hM  amHint  nf  th^  anriml  (ifTBiana  i 

iKiiipHMil  with  thai  of  Caw,  SM. 
7>NNrr«,  tMiHai.  thr  on0n  of,  IS.     9c«  V^mdml 

^vft.w^  aiHl  land. 

Tn'ol'i'v.  **  tfiaMir,  tti«  flrit  IhrnryponuUa  at 

til*  ri\  w !%!  Ill  lranilii|[  in  K«mpr,  V. 
Trur*  I'f  ffiti.  an  arroiint  nf,  134. 
7W4ry,  firicm  ui"  III  fovnameBL  6S. 


*l>«'iM'  ci'  lU?'  Ill  till*  got  rriihu-nt,  ib     No  he- 
r«-Uitai)  imbtiuy  in,  a<7.     Thr  authufily  ottha 
■uiiaiip,  tiiiw  cImi  k«d,  til.    Origiu  iri  tiic  Jani- 
xoflvB,  lb.     Uix^Jiuca  :ufuiklabic  tu  the  Chi  la 
uan  priuLr*,  se. 

L'awa  lif  Unv  Arragiuirae  iiubb*  tn  Cfiutrol  thi 
uitdur  i'ii'rri«riit  ri-yal  pnwrr, vAulaim-d.  Xik 
Thi«  pii%iii-gi-  abfiicaifd  bv  Fi  U-r  IV..  ^Ml. 

UmttrrMtttrM,  tlMT  tUst  csUbUfehlurul  uf,  lO  Ku- 
ropr,  ikl. 

rmmJah,  0ten  crurl  dr\aa(atKMiB  ia  the  Invavmn 
ul' S|Miii,  jOI.  Thr  havot  luadc  by  tiM  in  lu 
Alrti  a.  jfUl .  Alfi.     Hrr  fivtMs 

^'«.t««i«, uiidrr  tiM'  Irudal tt)*irui.  a  virw  <if  thiir 
■latuih  rmidtiaNi.  III.  *i3.     liuw  thry  i*blaiii«^ 
<'iiliaiichi<w-uifiil,  )U.     Iluw  atiririilly  dMiii- 
fUbihi-d  lr(icnt'n-rnirn,dU«"ol'J.  Tht-u  wrr^rh 
*-d  utalv  iiiidcr  thru  Nrmlal  uiaat^ra.  jli.  itl'j. 

i  '«*t*r.  111*'  btliC  durallull  «•!  IIm  iI%  iI  « iiliMilulliill, 
and  itiifliiuriidiiii(BiBlr  atihriuiirol  tlirt«'affiii- 
(•I  t'aoibray.  J6,  67.  lu  |»Hwwitiiia  dimiH-ni 
lnYi-d  by  ihe  ctMiUilrrairB.  67.  HiMaiixm  iIm- 
roulntf-rary,  lb.  lu  ru>r  and  ]iii«ri-wi.  ii:i. 
llrtrt  U  ui  ita  riinalliutNiii.  lb.  Tin-  rti  rlh-ury 
ot'itanaval  u«litutliiiia,M.  luc&u  ii»itvri«ia* 
nirrcr,  ih. 

ytMtmnU,  iiaa  uf  IIm  fhmUy  ui,  in  MUan,  lib. 

H'mr^  a  ranipananB  brtwrm  thr  mannrr  of  rai* 
r^ing  no,  by  baibarutit  and  by  citiliM-d  na 
tMNia,  10.  Il<iw  trndrffd  Irt-blr  in  iia<^ralKin* 
by  the  frudal  poliry,  13.  Tlir  ptmranuii  m' 
arna  thr  imat  hoBuuraMe  m  utui«ilurd  na 
laona,  U.  The  rti*  «»r  nandini  ariuir*  irarrd , 
4A.  Ry  what  meaiM  iiandinc  fi«rc«  bKainr 
■rueral,  M.  The  auprrHirity  ul'  uifaauy  ui, 
biiw  laiicht.  U. 

Mart,  |«ivalr,  hif  the  rrdni»lii|  prramal  inju- 
flf^^  undrr  thr  Irudal  pirfK*).  an  iiMiniiy  inio, 
tt.  Mrthod*  taken  tn  aUilMh  UiM  tmaitlr  |wai  • 
tKr, 'J6.  JudKtal  rnnibat  pridiibiit«L '/7.  In- 
quiry Inhi  I  he  WHirrr*  ii^  thrw  cuirfiana.  WX\ 
Wia>  rntitird  t»  thi-  |irit  ilrt*9«rf  rtc-mmnc.  ili 
tin  what  iH>(  aaiiin*  umk  rtiiki-n.  S.'ll.6.^  Whu 
h)rliid«ii.  lit  hriiriit  III  •-nC'ie*  in  iIm-***  Hiapiiti  ■. 
AM.  Who  euludrd  fnun  uiidrrlakli«,  ib. 
The  rruH  ■Mnm-r  of  pi(«H  uunt  tiM  ni.  ib  \ 
rhnMmkiflral  acownt  *4  thr  euirdH-nia  maH*- 
upr  of  In  auppreaa  thrn,  333.  ir%t*  »f  limit, 
an  armuul  ni,  HrmtArrktf^d  •/  f/rJ,  an  acnmal 
of,  .VM.  Ainrai  Tmtf,  what,  ib.  tlanHi  laws 
f i|  Knfland  un  pnttinR  an  c-nd  !•>  then.  US.  MVi 
Tlir  filMiHMir  auachment  of  thr  8|Miniard»  lu 
thM  iirariire.  iM.  The  calamiuea  occaaa«ird 
In  tirriuany  by,  U7. 

Hftfk,  anrimi,  alnBgcn  kUM  mdi  hapuniijr 
by  ibeoi,  S3X 

H'lMa,  widnw  of  Alto  Rufai  cxtnct  fron  hct 
rharier  of  —aiiw— ina,  panitd  to  i.'leffisa« 
nne  of  her  flavea,  Sfll. 

WtlUrmu*^  arrhbMlinp  of  Tyre,  Ilia  aeeonni  of 


Wattkfm4mM,  abhoc  hii  tcMiBonj  fai  fcroar  «f 
the  judJcM  covhai,  MH 
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REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  Y. 


ABSOL  UTIOKy  the  form  of  that  lued  by  fkther 
Teczel  in  Germany,  15W,  noU, 

Aionny  the  fdction  of,  aattMs  the  imperial  general 
ColuDna  in  the  reduction  of  Genoa,  157. 

Adrian^  of  Utrecht,  made  preceptor  to  Chariea  V. 
under  VVllUam  de  Croy.  lord  of  Chiarrea,  96. 
Uia  character,  ib.  Bent  by  Chariea  with  power 
to  aMuino  the  regency  of  Castile  on  the  death 
of  hi«  grandfather,  lOi.  His  claim  admitted 
by  cardinal  Xlmenes,  and  executed  in  ooiyanc- 
tlon,  ib.  Authorized  by  Charles  to  bold  the 
Cortes  of  Valencia,  which  refuses  to  aasemble 
before  him,  118.  Made  vkeioy  of  Castile  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  for  Germany,  110. 
Hie  election  remonstrated  against  by  the  Casii- 
lians,  ib.  Is  chosen  pope,  156.  Retrospect  of 
his  conduct  in  Spain  during  tlie  absence  of 
Charles,  161.  Sends  Ron^uiilo  to  reduce  the 
Segovians,  who  repulse  him,  ib.  Sends  Fon- 
seca  to  beaiiege  the  city,  wlio  is  repulsed  by  the 
inbabiiants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  ib.  Ap(A>- 
^izes  for  Fonseca's  conduct  to  the  people,  168. 
^calls  Fonaeca,  and  dismisses  his  troops,  Ib. 
His  authority  disclaimed  by  the  holy  Junta,  163. 
JOeprived  or  power  by  them,  164.  His  iO  re- 
ception on  his  arrival  at  Rome  on  being  chosen 
to  the  papacy,  174.  Restores  the  territories 
acquired  by  his  predecessor,  175.  Labours  to 
unite  the  contending  powers  of  Europe,  ib. 
Publtihes  a  bull  for  a  three  years*  truce  ain<mg 
them,  ib.  Accedes  to  the  league  aeahist  the 
French  king,  ib.  His  death,  179  The  senti- 
ments and  behaviour  of  the  people  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  A  rrtroepert  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  r«;f<>rraerB,  l&l.  His  brief  to  the  diet  of 
Nureubni!,  ib.  Receives  a  list  of  grievances 
from  the  diet,  IM.  His  conduct  to  the  reformers, 
how  esteemed  at  Rome,  183. 

Afric;  the  Spanish  troops  sent  by  cardinal 
Ximenea  against  Barbarussa,  defeated  there, 
105. 

Airmes  Morten,  Interview  between  the  emperor 
Charles  and  Francis  there,  S74. 

Aix-la-Ckapette^  ilie  empernr  Charles  crowned 
there,  124.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned 
king  of  ilie  Romnns  therr,  338. 

Alarc9n^  l)un  Ferdinand,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
taken  pilsoner  at  the  battleofPavIa, committed 
to  his  custody,  193.  Conducts  Francis  to  Spafai, 
107.  Dclivcra  up  Francis  in  purpuance  of  the 
tr>>aty  of  Madrid,  304.  Is  sent  ambassador  to 
Francis  to  mquire  the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty, 
210.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  taken  primner  by  the 
imticrialiflis,  lit  committed  to  his  custody,  318. 

Alhanii,  Jolm  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands  tlie 
Frciich  army  sent  by  Francis  I.  to  invade  Na- 
ples, 100. 

Alhert,  of  Brandenhurgh,  grand  nuuter  of  the 
Teutonic  (Hilt.'r,  h<>comei>  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trin(«  of  Luther,  308.  Obtains  of  Sigismund 
king  of  Poland  thn  investiture  of  Vru«ia, 
erprf(>d  into  a  dutchv,  ib.  Put  imdf*r  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  ib.  Ills  fkmily  fixed  in  the  in- 
lioritance  of  Pnmia,  lb.  Commands  a  body 
of  troops  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
endeavours  to  oswrt  an  indcpcnduncy,  410. 


Dafoats  and  takfli  the  dokt  d*  AoMte  ]. 
and  joins  the  emperar  at  MflCB,  419l  la 
demned  by  the  hnpeftel  rliawhar  for  lili 
mands  (m  the  Uabopa  of  namhwi  and  MTi 
burg,  483.  A  leagat  fonnad  agi 
la  defeated  by  Maurica,  ib.  la  i 
by  Henry  of  Brunswick, 4BSu  ladrivwMlcr 
Oiermany,  aaddiealnezlle.Ui.  HlalaiilHisi 
restored  to  his  coUaiaral  bdn,  Ik. 

Albert^  elector  of  MmAs,  tha  |NibliMlk«  if  to* 
dulgences  in  Germany  cooMsltled  to  T ' 

Altx%ndtT  VL  popa,  momiIb  oa  the 
of,  136. 

jf<eza»derdiMedld.    BatJIMM. 

Algiertf  how  it  was  aelMd  by 
&3.  Is  aelzad  by  iba  bMlkar  of  ika  MM 
name,  on  the  death  of  ttai  taaar,  SS.  Ii 
taken  under  the  pratectton  of  tka  Foila,  ft^ 
Is  gov^ned  by  Uaaoen  Aga  la  tka  akanaa  cf 
Barbaroasa,  996.  Is  hsatogad  kf  ikt  aapHar 
Chariea  V.,  990,  30a  Cfiutaa  Aicad  to  ■- 
embark  by  bad  weather,  SQL 

AlroMckidy  brotJicr  of  Muley-Haacca  kiag  af  1^ 
nis,  solicits  the  proaectno  of  r 
him,  354.    HJs  tieaclMraM  TrnTnat  by : 
baroasa,  ib. 

.4toa,  duke  of,  adheres  to  Fwdlaaad  of  Ai 
in  his  dispute  with  the  archduke  PhUip«» 
cemlng  the  regency  of  Casitte,  93.  Foraei  ika 
dauphlB  to  abandoa  the  siefe  of  FttplpMa, 
305.  Presides  at  the  court-oMrtial  wklck  ooa* 
demns  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  death,  WL 
Detains  the  landgrave  priaooer  hw  ika  taaiiuia^ 
order,  368.  Commands  under  toe  empeiot  the 
army  destined  agalnsl  FraiKe,  419.     la  aa> 

I  minted  ^om^lande^ifHcMof  ia  rkwlawil.  4NI 
inters  the  ecclestascioal  terrltovlBa  aadaeiHi 
the  Camimgna  Romana,  4iL  OooehideB  a 
truce  with  the  pope,  469.  Nofotlatoaa  pean 
between  Philip  and  the  pope,  wkb  earalHl 
CarafTa,  473.  Goes  to  Rome  to  Mk  pofdoa  af 
the  nope  for  his  hostilities,  lb.  Ia  seat  to  Paill 
in  the  name  of  PhUlp  to  rmnaat  ika 
FJizabcth,  488.  t 

AmfTftorf,  a  nol»leman  of  Holland, 
by  (Minrlcs  V.  with  cardinal  Xfanenca,  la  ika 
regency  of  Castile,  104. 

Anahapti»u,  the  origin  of  thai  aeet  dedneed,  9IL 
Their  principal  tenna,  Ik.  Tkelremtlannia 
Munster,  Ib.  Character  of  tkeir  pftaeifri 
loaders,  ib.  They  seize  the  dty  of  MoBSMr, 
ib.  They  establish  a  new  fom  ofgomnsaiag 
there,  ib.  Choose  BoecoM  Mnff,  9f7.  Tkdr 
lircntlous  practices,  947, 948.  A  enafodnacy 
of  the  (vcrman  princea  Ibmed  agalnsl  Ikaa, 
349.  Are  blockaded  in  Munaier  by  tkeUskof, 
ib.  The  city  token,  and  great  alaughter  m»m 
of  them,  ib.  Their  king  put  to  death,  m, 
Character  of  the  sect  since  that  perfod,  ft^ 
See  Mattkiaa  and  B^eeM. 

AngUria^  his  authority  cited  In  proof  of  ikri 
t(»rtions  of  the  Flemlata  ailBlMen  of 
v.,  100. 

Ankalty  prince  of,  avow*  the  ootalooa  of : 
Luther,  183. 

.4ajM(s,  to  the  court  of  Soma,  wkii,  IdL 
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Jlrr^gou,  how  FmUnand  berame  poamwd  nf 
tiMi  liUMtti<jtii,  dU.  The  rurtes  uf,  Ackiiow 
l<^U*'*  tiM-  Mclidukc  Phillp'i  tilic  lu  Uie  tnmii, 
W.  Aim unl rtmiily  bvtwtrn  thw klnfdnm ■iid 
CaMilr,  \fl.  .Nnvairr  BiifUxl  tu  Uiu  rruwa  by 
thi-  Mtim  III  Fi-rdiit«nd,  V7.  Ai rival  uf  ('li«rlr« 
\  ,  IUl».  Tli<  f'tirtr*  iMiC  alkiWiMl  lo  AfM-nibk 
111  hiN  naiiM',  liU.  Tlw  rt-fractury  bcbavmur 
1*1  Uir  AriacijiaaM,  lb.  Tbey  rriuae  mlllu- 
timi  (ii  tlir  kiiwdiifii  «»f  Navarrr,  lb.  I>iin  Julin 
l^iMiia  a|»t«>iul*^  irfrnl,  on  the  depart uia  uf 
(  iMrlt-a  |i*r  tt<-ruuui> .  I  Itf.  Who  rutupusi'a  lh«' 
iliaiiirbniirtv  llirrr,  173.  The  iiM«lirraikNi  (if 
riiarkii  tuwaidk  th«'  UiMirgrato  uo  liia  arnvai: 
III  Hpiiiii,  174.     3«<c  .Haaia. 

4rurrjf,  nil  inirrvM-w  bftwtvii  Fraiicia  I.  and 
Mr  my  VIU.  uf  FUiflaiid,  lU. 

AftHTta*,  riiai1<«,  tiin  ni  Flulip  and  Joanna, 
lu  kiHiwif^lgvd  iviuce  uf,  by  ibe  Cortca  uf  (.'as- 
lllr.  *x\. 

.•iucAhmrg,  a  diet  railed  then  by  Cbarka  V.,fl3rt. 
lliM  iHiLlic  rnlry  intii  that  city,  lb.  'Thmttm- 
i«  MtH»n  of  faitb  aaiiM-d  fran  thia  city,  diawn 
II |i  by  MrLuicthtin,  217.  lUaululr  bphaTMMir 
iH'  til*'  priiti-aiant  pnnea  at,  ib.  Its  furm  i»r 
fi>v«rniiM'iit  viiilvnUy  lIlMrd,  and  rmdcn^ 
mliiiiiitiixf  Uitherinpmir,3Tl.  The  dirt  aiain 
aMcnibk-d  tlMfe,  37)L  U  latlnldaird  by  bcinf 
•urniuiHlird  b)-  tiie  raaprmr'a  tfpaawii  troo|«« 
lii.  TIm:  rmprror  it^catablWiei  the  Rainiah 
Himihip  in  tbtr  churrtm  of,  lb.  TIm  dieC,  by 
the  rupiTiir'a  oaiiv,  petlttona  the  pope  lur  the 
murn  nf  the  councU  lu  Trent,  97^  A  ■yMmi 
of  tlMwIocy  laid  befote  the  diet  by  the  capeinr, 
377.  Tiie  arthbwhitp  of  Meau  dcclarca,  wMh- 
(Mit  auilHtrity,  the  dM'e  acci'plaiicc  i4  It,  Ib. 
I'lMT  diet  ff  aarmbk-d  tbrre,  SO.  The  dU  l 
takrti  part  w  iih  tlx  rmprror  affaiB"t  tbc  ciiv  uf 
Ma«d*-hiirf ,  :»iH.  U  eeiaed  by  Maurice  nf  Mai - 
cmy,  411^  .\iMMher  dH't  at,  nprnrd  by  Ferdi- 
rwmi.  4-IJ.  Cardinal  Mtitun^  aitrndi  thr  diH 
as  iIn-  |Rip«-'ii  nuiirio,  ih.  Muniad  d«f«rla on 
the  pi»|H-'ii  d'-ath,  444.  Reccai  of  the  diet  on 
tlM'  oiihject  uf  religKin,  44^  KcmArka  tm  thu 
tv*  »-rm,  447. 

drW«,  a  run  vent  inn  nf  the  maWwiteala  tai  ffpain 
lirkj  Uirri',  Mini.  A  cuafrderacy,  tenard  the 
HAy  Junta,  liirmed  there,  leil  Whkh  di»- 
rlaiiii^  the  authi>ntT  of  Adrian,  lb.  The  holy 
Junta  rrii»ii>t^  l»  Tordealllaa,  Ib.    Hee  ^aa/a. 

dHtfria.  by  wliai  nH-am  the  huuae  nf.  berarae  m 
fiirniiil.iblf'  in  f  irnitany,  :lltf.  The  ni/aordh 
h.ir>  ai  iiuiaUbMis  vi  ibe  hmaie  of,  in  the  peiaoo 
iM  the  trmiicffuff  Charlea  V..  «».  4M. 

0«r>.ar,tc«d.  Ilnmc,  hia  ilae  to  the  ktnpdoM  of 
Altfu-r^  ami  Tunia.  Ittt.  Prfeati  Ike  Upaatih 
triM>|M  M>m  afairwi  him  by  cardlaal  Xliaetiea, 
Ih.  II i«  iiaientaie,  )i3L  Onaiiaiiaea  pirata 
with  hw  bn«h«r  llayradia,  ih.  How  ha  ac- 
quirrd  pfvMemon  of  Attieta,  ih  laftaia  the 
Ciiajii  nt  sipatn,  'iJlA.  !•  ledaeed  and  kiUed  by 
4  iiiniiri'*  i)h*  Hpaniiih  MuTemnr  o(  Oraa,  Ibi 

.  liayradin.  bmthrr  to  the  fiwam  of 

Ibe  •ami-  nanir,  laki*«  luveanoa  id  Alllcei  on 
liiM  bioiiM  r'«  il'-atli.  JJJ.    futa  him  doariafawa 
uimVt  liif  {wiiteciHm  of  the  (srand  Mfalor,  lb. 
ONAIII4  tli«-  ritmmaDd  ol  iIm  Turklah  fleet,  lb. 
Ill*  tn  .11  lirriiu«  in-almeot  of  AlraachU,  hn>- 
thrr  III  tb^  kiiir  uf  Tunla.  tt4.    Heiaea  TaaK 
lb.     Kitf  iiiU  rill  drptedauiNn  by  aea,  lb.    ff 
|«rea  tii  ri-wi*!  ihe  rmperov'e  aimameac  at^lnit 
hiiB,  'i:i&     «iiili-i«a  and  hai  rtert  taken,  9SM 
k  dilfaieit  hr  riiarlea,  ih.    Tanli  taken.  S57.  i 
Makmaib'wfniiifi  Italy,  ns.   Baraa  Khiicwi. 
Ik      Ki-.i.f<^  NVe  In  ennjaartma  with  the 
I'renc  b.  but  h  !•  irred  to  retliv,  ih.    la  dlMallMd 
bv  Franri*.  314. 

Bmrhtty.  a  winimanr  view  of  the  itwdadnn  of, 
V9ft    iM  di«  wtnn  into  tadependenl  klafdma, 
Ih.    Kiw  nt  the  pvallcal  «M«a  lii    9m  Bar- 
ir« 


Harc/lena.  the  puMIr  entry  nf  th<-  napcmr  ( 'haiica 
V.  intii  that  ril>  a*  il*  mmiiiI,  £0.  The  trraikv 
nf  (.'liarira  wuh  llic  liabaa  alaliv  pubhahed 
tticrc,  t£M. 

B€fr4,  (hevalier,  hIa  cliarartrr,  151.  Ilia  gal- 
lant diffiif «  III  Mciier*.  bfvii-iM  b)  tbr  iniiN'- 
naliat*,  ib  t  iblifet  ihtrui  In  ruM'  llir  *w^^\  lb. 
II IN  nilile  bf-lnitcHir  al  hw  death,  iPl.  Ilia 
rrtpixtful  fuiMtal,  Ufi. 

BtUtf^  M.,  bM  ernMieuua  acc«mat  of  the  edura- 
Uw  of  Charlea  V.  currcclrd,  M,  umU.  II i« 
acroiinl  of  th«  diaaxniua  rrtreal  «jf  the  emp*^ 
n*r  Cbaifaa  V.  frun  hM  ln\aaioa  of  Fru^enre. 

BiMt.  a  tranalation  «if,  undrrlakra  by  Martin 
Lutlnrr,  and  lu  cllt-cta  in  upening  the  vyca  uf 
the  pcopk:,  IriS. 

fiiiwca,  baub-  of,  between  (.'ohmaa  and  oiarcachal 
Lautrer,  \SIU 

B»€fU^  tm  Beukele,  Joha,  a  jnumeyman  laUnr, 
becuttta  a  kader  uf  the  anabaptiala  al  Muaater, 
MA  Suercede  Malihlaa  In  the  dirvetiua  of 
their  alTaira,  Mi.  Ul*  enthuaiavik  eilrava- 
faBtca,  lb.  la  chnaen  kaif,  Ml.  M  arrira  four* 
laea  wire*,  tb.    Beheads  laie  m  thrm,  Ml.    la 

elo  a  riuH  death  at  the  taking  nf  Muueirr, 
.     Itee  Anmkapluts. 

JtaAeaitfa,  the  arrhduhe  Ferdinand  rhn»n  king 
of,  HIV.  Ferdiaaad  encmarhea  no  ihe  librrtire 
of  the  Bohemlaaai  STtl.  The  KeiunoatuMi  in- 
trodttced  by  J<iha  Huae  and  Jvruaie  %d  Prafur, 
lb.    Eaiae  aa  army  to  ao  parpnav,  lb. 

BUtgmm^  aa  laictvlcw  between  the  empeiot 
rhartea  V.  and  pope  Caeantt  VII.  there.  CH 
Aaother  meetlaf  between  them  Ihwe,  941. 

AanawiC,  admiral  of  Prance,  appuiaied  to  com- 
maadihelaTMkworMilaB,l7H.  Hw  charac- 
ter, kh.  EnaUea  Cobmna  ft  defend  the  city  ni 
Milan  by  hai  imprudent  d«-lay.  179, 171).  Pucrrd 
to  ahandun  the  Miianene.  IHI  !■  wounded, 
and  hw  armv  deffwinl  by  the  bnperlah«ia^  ib 
Piimulaiea  l^rancle  lu  aa  invaanai  of  ihe  .Mi- 
lanear,  lMi«.  Adv»ea  Franrfti  bi  bcaiefe  Fat  la, 
1H9  Advlwp  him  to  git  r  baule  to  Bourbon, 
who  adraored  tn  the  rrluf  of  Pavia,  191.  la 
kUM  at  the  battle  uf  Pavia.  IW. 

AeiuJIea.  Robert  de  la  Marrk.  hird  nf,  derlarr^ 
war  aialaai  the  rmpemr  i'harlea,  at  the  imh- 
faiioa  of  Ptancia,  UO.  la  urdettd  by  Franria 
to  diiband  hii  troopa,  ISI.  IIm  Icrntoriee  re- 
duced 1^  the  empernr,  lb. 

B^nUgmt,  br^ifri  by  Henry  VUI.  of  Engluwl, 
317.    Takmirsn. 

geaetaa.  Charlea,  duka  of.  hie  character.  176. 
The  canam  of  hIa  diaroaieat  with  Prancia  t^ 
IhL  lltodMhwdlff«,lb.  BftMiatheadvaarea 
of  Lmlae  the  klaTt  aolbeff,  in.  H«a«ai«* 
aeq«HMiad  by  her  lalrigaea,  Ih.  Nffntiaiea 
eecrally  with  iBe  rmprror.  IK  la  Inrluded  tn 
a  iianiy  baiwaea  the  iiiipami  and  Henry  Vtll. 
orE^laad,ih.  latai^bgr  f  hiM  wBfebi^ 
tiavlai Mm.  wMch Iw daataa,  I7R.  fhripta tn 
IlahrVlhw  Dtoacii  the  MiMaraa of  the  imperial 
army  andir  I  lamiy,  181  Defraia  the  Pnmrh 
«i  tBa  bank!  of  the  Searia,  Ih.  laMigaiea 
Charlea  tn  aa  laraaian  of  Pranre,  IM.  Ad 
Taacca  to  the  leHef  of  Pavia.  191  IMrata 
Praarla.  and  takee  him  priaooer.  198.  Haateaa 
lu  Madrid  loeerarr  hMnwa  Inmraw  la  the  in - 
lei  1  lew  between  C^harlea  and  Fnaria,  tut*. 
Hie  kind  nveptmn  by  Charha.  199.  Ohulrw  a 
gram  of  iBe  dulrfay  oT  Milan,  and  m  amde 
■eneial  aC  iBa  hnpertal  armv,  991.  Obilgra 
Mbna  la  ■mrentfer  MUaa.  til.  b  foeri^  m 
iipmim  iBi  MUaaeae  tomlieff  Ma  mtapa  mati- 
nykg  Ibr  pay,  913.  Beta  Moroirf  al  Hbeety. 
and  mabm  him  Ma  aaiMBM,  Ih.  AppolMa 
Lmrra  favmar  aC  Mlla%  aad  advaaeea  to  In- 
vada  IBe  popa^  twiBwiw.  114.    HIa 

'.tu.    He 
tit. 
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Brandenburgkt  elector  of,  avowa  the  opinioni  of 
Luther,  1& 

'  ,  Albert  of.    Sec  Albert. 

Bruget^  a  k-aeiic  concluded  ittere  between  the 
emperor  and  Uenry  Vlll.  of  England  against 
France,  \SL 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  avows  tiie  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther, 183. 

.  Henry,  duke  of,  driven  from  tiis  do- 
minion* by  the  protcstaiit  princes  of  the  league 
of  Snialkalde,  313.  Raises  men  for  Francis, 
bat  employs  them  to  recover  his  own  domin- 
ions, 325.    Is  taken  prisoner,  32H. 

Buda,  siege  of,  by  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans, 
i{U7.  Is  treacherously  seized  by  sultan  Soly- 
nian,  S98. 

Cajetan,  cardinal,  the  pope's  legate  in  Germanv, 
appointed  to  examine  the  doctrimn  of  Martin 
Luther,  129.  Requires  Luther  peremptorily  to 
retract  his  errors,  13U.  Requires  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  surrender  or  banish  Lutber,  lb.  His 
coiuluct  Justifled,  131. 

Calais,  an  iiielfectual  congress  there,  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VHI.,  151.  The  careleei  manner  in 
which  it  was  guarded  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  England,  474.  Ineffi^ctuaJ  remon- 
strances of  Fhilip,  and  lord  Wentworth  the 
fovemor,  concerning  its  defenceless  sute.  474, 
75.  Is  Invested  and  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Uulse,  475.  The  English  inhabitants  turned 
out,  470.  Sti  pulations  concerning,  in  the  treaty 
of  Chateau  Cambresis,  485. 

Cambraf,  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there 
between  the  emperor  Cfharles  and  Francis  of 
France,  457.    Remarks  on  this  treaty,  458. 

Campe,  peace  of,  between  Uenry  Vlll.  and 
Francis,  338. 

Campegffio,  cardinal,  mode  legate  ftom  pope  Cle- 
ment VI I.  to  the  second  diet  at  Nuremberg, 
185.    Publishes  articles  for  reforming  the  in- 
erior  clergy,  186.    Advises  Charles  to  rigorous 
measures  against  the  prorestants,  S37. 

(.'apitulntion  of  the  Germanic  body,  signed  by 
(.'harles  V.  and  prescribed  to  all  his  succeasora, 
116. 

Caraffa,  cardinal,  his  precipitate  election,  448. 
Is  appointed  leipte  to  Bologna,  460.  Reasons 
of  hifl  diiigust  with  the  emperor,  ib.  Persuades 
the  pope  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  Franr« 
aeaitist  the  emperor,  451.  His  Insidious  com- 
mission to  the  court  of  France,  450.  His  public 
entry  into  Paris,  ib.  Exhorts  Henry  to  break 
his  truce  with  the  emperor,  lb.  Absolves 
Henry  from  his  oath,  46(1.  Ncgotiatat  a  peace 
between  the  pope  and  Philip,  with  the  duke 
d'Alva,  473.  The  Aue  of  him  and  his  brother 
on  the  death  of  pope  Paul,  488. 

CMrloftadius,  ImUbes  the  opinkmt  of  Martin 
Luther,  at  Wittemberg,  134.  Uii  intemperate 
zeal,  183.    Awed  by  the  reprooft  of  Lothier,  ib. 

Ctirifnan,  besieged  by  the  count  d'Enguien,  and 
defended  by  the  marquis  de  Guasto,  314. 
Guasto  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  315.  The 
town  taken,  ib. 

CiKtaldc,  marquis  of  Pladeno.    See  PiaAtno. 

Cantilr,  how  Isabella  became  possewi-d  of  that 
kincdom,  89.  The  archduke  Philip's  title  ac- 
knnwIedcH  by  the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  90. 
litalK.'!!.*!  die!*,  and  leaves  her  husband  Ferdinand 
of  Arraeon  regent,  91.  Ferdinand  rpsigns  the 
crown  of,  ib.  Ferdinand  acknowledged  resent 
by  the  Cortrs,  ili.  Enmity  between  this  kinc- 
dom and  Arragon,  ib.  The  particular  disliki* 
of  the  Castilians  to  Ferdinand,  ib.  The  re 
gency  of,  jointly  vested  in  Ferdinand,  Philip, 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  94. 
Derlnres  against  Ferdinand,  ib.  The  recency 
of,  resigned  by  Ferdinand  to  Philip,  ib.  Philip 
and  Joanna  acknowledged  king  and  queen  by 
thtCortea,M.    Death  of  PhiUp,  ib.    Tlw  per- 


plexity of  the  CMtUUmt  on  JoiBM*t 
for  government,  ib.    Ferdlnud  wM 

Eency  and  the  good  wlU  of  the  CMUHHi  by 
is  prudent  amnlnistratkMi,  M.  Oran  tmi 
other  plai-es  in  Barbary  annexed  to  this  Uaf 
dom  by  Ximenes,  97.    Ximenes  appoimed  f^ 

Snt  by  Ferdinand's  wlH,  ontH  the  airlvd  el 
laries  v.,  100.  Charles  aasaoMi  tbt  nnl 
title,  101.  ximenes  procurea  Ha  acfcrnfliiii 
ment,  101,  Itiei.  The  noMHtj  depraned  by  Xk 
roenes,  109.  The  frandeea  aittlfaiy  imImi 
Ximenes,  103.  The  madnj  MiMraaH,  Ai 
Xhnenes  resumes  the  grants  made  bjr  fiMdh 
nand  to  the  nobles,  lb.  The  boM  rntf  «f  S* 
menes  to  the  discontented  noUeo,  IM.  OUar 
associates  in  the  regency  appointed  wtt  IF 
menes  at  the  instintkm  of  Um  FVailih  tmth 
tiers, ib.  Ximenesdtes,  106.  Chwica ackoMP* 
ledged  king  by  the  Carter  on  Ma  onfval,  «tt 
a  reservation  in  (kvour  of  hia  molber  Jaum, 
lb.  The  CastiHans  receive  vnlhvoanUi  !■• 
pressions  of  hhn,  IQB.  DloguMed  lif  Ms  pii- 
tiality  to  his  Flemish  mlnWleffl^  Ih.  ftaenp 
made  chancellor,  ib.  WilHaai  dc  Ciey  ap* 
pointed  archbishop  of  Toledo,  lb.  The  pri» 
cipal  cities  confederate,  and  ooeaplatai  ef  Arir 
grievances,  110.  The  dergy  of.  refoee  la  luty 
the  tenth  of  beneflces  granted  ay  (^  pop*  *> 
Charles  v..  117.  Interdicted,  hot  Ihe  Iniiiirt 
taken  off  by  Chartes'a  ■npttcailoa,  ik  Am 
Insurrection  there,  117.  Iw.  Inniiwe  of  tts 
diralftction,  I1&  CartinalAdrtaB 
refeent,  on  the  depaitne  ef 
many,  1 10.    The  vlevra  and  i 


oftti 


commons  in  their  tneurrectiaiiB,  UB.  Thscaa- 
federacy  called  the  holr  Jentft  iwed.  Ml 
The  proceedings  of  which  are  earrled  en  «  tts 
name  of  queen  Joanna,  Ib.  Reeeivee 
tory  letters  from  Charles  fbr  the  loev^ 
lay  down  their  aima,  with  pwwilsea  of  [ 
164.  I'he  nobles  undertake  to  aappnsa  the  ^ 
soTients,  lOA.  Raiee  an  army  afilnrt  ihiB 
under  the  Cond^  de  Haro,  107.  Haro  gala  m^ 
session  of  Joanna,  Ib.  EXpedkvts  m  wHeh 
they  raise  monev  for  their  troopo,  lOB.  Ua- 
williM  to  proceed  to  eztreakMee  wWi  the  JnBM, 
Ib.  The  army  oftheJuntaromed,  and  PfeMa 
executed,  17U.  DissolnthNi  of  the  Jmla,  ITL 
The  moderatk>n  of  Chaitaa  towaidi  the  i 
gents,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  174. 
the  kive  of  the  CasMlaBa,  ih.    Be 

(kitharine  of  Arragon,  ia  dlrotccd  ftcin 
VIII.  of  England,  344    Diee,am 

Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun,  fliea  flram  her 
and  marries  Martin  Luther,  907. 

Catkarine  di  Medici.    See  JIhditL 

Cam,  peace  concluded  there  belweei  pope  IM 
IV.  and  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  479L 

Oereamp,  negotiadona  ft*  peaeeeatemd  llulhae 
between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Itavy  IL  cf 
France,  481.  The  ncfotlallooi 
Chateau  Camhrasla,  485.  See  G 
bren». 

Ckarmctmrt  of  men,  rvflee  fbr  ftwtadof  a 
estimate  of  them,  330.    Applied  to  the  < 
Luther,  ib. 

CkarUt  iV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  hiei 
on  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  In  hie 
the  archbishop  of  Mets,  137.  mm. 

CharUs  v.,  emperor,  Ms  deacem  and  hkfk,  flt 
How  he  came  to  paaieas  such  extemlvedo^H 
ions,  ib.  Acknowledged  prince  of  A«iart«ly 
the  Cortes  of  CasUle,  95.  His  llUher  Mb 
dies,  ib.  JeakNisy  and  hatred  of  his  naf* 
flither  Ferdinand  towards  him.  97.  Left  fe* 
to  bis  dominkns,  98.  Death  of  FeHkMad,b. 
His  edacbtkui  eodunltled  lo  Wlllaa  de  Cfeqfi 
lord  of  Chlerres,  lb.  Adrian  of  Umeil  M- 
nolnled  10  be  his  precentor,  Ih.  Tlieteiepilh 
ing  of  his  chancier,  9Al    AaMiMid»| 


meat  of  nanderB.and  attewb  to  bairi 
Senda  eardfaial  Adrian  leheieiul  eT 


*hl  (IKUM  ll  iotatj  wVik  ItMMM.  HO. 

AMUnlMntaliHta,)!!.  ■"-■|-- --■---< 
■Ilk  dukuRr  br  ■>■  uwuu  ■oWHt,  Ik 
ftiwMM  i»  iM  ■iwitoli  II  |M  M  MlniiiM, 
IM.  IIh  I1*ib^  chb  ouniiMd  kr  ■«•  ■» 
■IH  •#  (Akm^  Ul.  ffimniii  tar  Umaw 
■a  .MI  BfUa,  kut  kao  ikuioaniT  ■  HUM. 

im.  TttpuMnmiMf  iJi»ah<i«,a.  ob- 

dadH  ■  pw*  u  Sufm  wMk  rrucM  L  of 
rnaut,  ud  Ike  eanlinH  if  Ik*  mat.  Ik- 


IHuii  nertn  utuKwikb  ■■jii^iiiii  oT 

n,  Ik    fcadt  tk  iMka  FaMIHal  H  *■« 

^Hgik(ConB«rAn««M>liikHo«RH«a, 
110.    TkB  u  itLluiiin7ih'tt<iMwa»lo 

r»>KH  iTA*  ua  iMuaM  ar  fi&wM  tf 

!)■.*«•.  lb.    lb#M«  tkl  iwawMM  «r 

uv  L'uiiiMV,  tkTlMMjriki  ■■vww  Muk- 

-iii..,,r^i«ggf«"J^!^ 


INDeX. 

^*^vm    _!-  ,. 

•^Ua^U^Tka 

tn<ik<  !■  Ml  pa— ■kWajM.'W-"  Ca^k- 
rWB  Ika  Fal  >UI  d^  cacdlHlWokaj,  aid 
naM  Itai  larl  af  aacn  Ua  U|k  ateM  Ik. 
Jnaa  Ml  Mia«  i«  Mika  w  ik>  toUH*  (T  ai. 
Ma,  (iHkrf  naa  m-tm  ki  U*mb  '  - 
MWMnM,  W.  AMtB  la  llfNa,  Ma. 
laun^Ki  ig  fclajwiiTajlap  la  ti^laa  h 

IH    • 

aTl**. 


ih>Q>*i«iiili(iki«|itnlaUn,lk.  Pnat* 
I.  a^ilm  Is  1^ iBVMMMmJk,    CVkw- 

111  t£  «wta  caanM  mmm  Ma  «■«, 
111.    Ainirrtta^M  Mi  t  ijaw  af  yy  Lfe 

aiFMlifc^t.  1IL   PiatokiZrifBaaBBi 

nftm  UK  nlTn  of  Ifca  — >»,  n*  »»>■  >« 

lif  tiu  amtaMiliin.  lU.  Oeanntiv  (1kb» 
«wn  *Urh  himinl  kta  diilfca.  Ik.  Hk 
4«KU<Mi,lia.  MtaaaaicDaamOacapka- 
IMI  HI  .irika  Oil  MMlc  ka^.  Ik    TkaikabB 

S*-  cniinKbUat,  ■MME^aa  tfe* 
IK,  11;.    Tbr  tlai0  af  GMUa  nAn  At 


llii.    Thr  aribta  nnw  H 


Vi«in[.iri-MllFiiiiMrtlaHtfita,lk  Nar- 
vmti  twatn  wHk  kM  TtimUt  bUWi*  Baa 

III!  iiiMMiiaal.  B     OMalx 

■  AHMltr  Ikoa  Ik^Om  IN.    rnvan  b> 

ta-k..!!)  NDilnJTSfiSS.Ik  >!■ 
111.  I'JB  rMrab ttiav TitoTTni 
V  Rn«luul.*B«kkvMMVcMMWiM>T. 
1*1.  IXL  VtaiB  Haarj  ■!  >*ni;  m  Prr. 
uiH*  W.ihp*  kM  WnaB  •>  tt*  |ii|aa.  ik 
Hh  ■  imiid  InknMa  ■«*  By  ■  lfc»»* 

(-alb  t  <ii-4  u  wira^MdaA  tki  nlM»w»i 

■am' ^'^Urtla  UM^  MS.  oSatLkK 
THtr  ciHHhrl  ■>«■«■•'  nmam,  Ik  Aa 
nlKI  paHl*(4  IwUM  kka.  Ul    Hb  aiAlr- 

hmhw  h  ikh  BJa,  ■"     " — --■ - 

Mfv  finli  itH  «a,  t- 
llH-lnMi.lk    iMtk' 


Nxw*  W  riaatM.  Oklte  flllM  t  . 
Ml.  aM  iMi  anMri  rBwvaMMiitaH 
Ik.    War  *aB(BiiiM  Mm  kf  *<*«  ■ 


MMl'Tk,  Idrf  irf  I^E?  frta  nn^  U>|. 
•wbiuf.  Ik    Ilia  Ma  ■itflka.  a>«  l»*4>> 


r  fclajinrfiMap  la  hJI  -  _ 
1 1*  4^  Ml  I— wckiiMliiT 
■ i>n  Mafc 


ii.in.iaa   Hiimai 

•(■atraf,  kMjaj 

.— ..  ii^.*Miia»a.Z    B —  .r 

(ka  mwk  xvTBBMaa  >ka  lUana  MpH 
U*.  Tka  wwBMa  if  Rul«  aanM)  M 
niM  ■ow*.  Ik  HIi  Maaa  «HIW  YnacM 
aa«  MX  lt»  iiMiaii  MltakaMirf  ^jg 
n>  BaiMnMi—i— ipaMiaaitThnia 
■awa..m     AtMb  MmMT  ar  a  BMM  M» 

TMbM  M  imM)' k,  1^  hTm"!!'  faaM 
■Mkv.M*  M»  aMM  M  ka  MmAA  ik 
Mb  IkhiwUiiaS  wMi  ta^wrtrnm 
aTHiMnMMMim  Itt  IMViMtoai  M 
macM.  Ik.  Ate  Baaa  Mm  BUM  Mna 
llM  MnMMaia  rf  MkaajM?:  llan^|r%  M- 
titW  kauaiiaj  Mkht^haM.  m  OMm 

nBl,*M.'*iaa  ilptaaa  wiWiM  aT  ffWkrta 
M.  VWMFiavKM.  WikMIIIMlga 
ibaJakaMl— ilai.Wa.WI.  Oma*  tav 
tea  M*  *Kkf  arllltaa,  «a«  apMMi  Ita 
■■■M  M  cMafaf  UmMmtM—JM.  fWb 
faa^iWiilwlMMtJfcwyMFWiH^ 
Tiikli  af  MiMM  aUt  riMla.Mi     BMiwa 

V  >!— »»t ,  UMiiM  l-kMk  rfIL  1 11  (, 


■OMkr  nMeriar,  Ik  >aMliM  iiai  iM 
Baaa  aad  H  (MMk  M  Iki  i«T  Mtas  «71W 
tnaaa  tt  OnmkjiimM  aa  IMMkwi't  4aiifc 

hn  IMAlnviU.  b  il.  iMtaaaAm'lB 


rwah  ■  M&  m  Iha  bXM  itMkBi  Ma 
rHKli  la  bMi,  «h  W^  IfM^maaJM 
*<naa  I      »*i«a».m    ITwrlffn 

IMjaawan^Ml   ii|F^a3&J  ■«  riMiM 
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MoUva  for  his  moderation  in  Italy,  Ih.  Hit 
treatiea  with  the  states  of,  S34.  U  crowned 
kiug  of  Lombardy  and  emperor  of  tlie  Koiuaiu, 
ib.  dummous  a  diet  at  Spirev  to  consider  the 
Mate  of  reiigiou,  336.  Uis  deliberations  with 
the  pope,  retipecting  the  expediency  uf  railing 
a  generai  council,  £)6.  Appoints  a  diet  at 
Augsburg,  ib.  Malies  a  pubUc  entry  into  that 
city,  ib.  Uis  endeavours  lo  checli  tlie  reforma- 
tion, £f7.  Resolute  behaviour  of  the  prolestant 
princes  towards  him,  ib.  His  severe  decree 
against  the  proiestaiita,  ib.  Proposes  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  to  be  elected  Icing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ^.  Is  opposed  by  the  proiestanu,  339. 
Obtains  his  election,  ib.  Is  desirous  of  au  ac- 
commodation with  the  proiestants,  240.  Con- 
dudes  a  treaty  with  them  at  Nuremberg,  ib. 
Raises  an  army  to  oppose  the  Turks  under 
Bolymaii,  and  obliges  tiim  to  retire,  340,  341. 
Has  another  interview  with  the  popOf  and 
presses  him  to  call  a  general  council,  34  i.  Pro- 
cures a  league  of  the  Italian  states  to  secure 
Uie  peace  of  Italy,  343.  Arrives  at  Barcelona, 
lb.  Ilia  eodeavfnirs  to  prevent  the  negotiations 
and  meeting  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  ib. 
Undertakes  to  expel  Barbarossa  from  Tunis, 
and  restore  Muley-llascen,  355.  Lands  in 
Africa,  and  besiqies  Goletta,  ib.  Takes  Go- 
letta,  and  seises  Barbaroasa's  fleet,  35&  De- 
feats Barbarossa,  and  takes  Tunis,  ib.  Restores 
Muley-llasccn,  and  the  treaty  between  them, 
857.  The  gloiy  acquired  by  this  enterprise, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Christian  captives,  356. 
Seises  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  the  death  of 
Francis  Sforza,  383,  363.  His  policy  with 
regard  to  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  with  Fran- 
cis, ib.  His  invective  against  Francis  at  Rome 
before  the  pope  in  council,  364.  Remarks  on 
this  transaction,  365.  Invades  France,  366. 
Enters  Provence,  and  finds  it  desolated,  368. 
Besieges  Marseilles  and  Aries,  ib.  His  mise- 
rable retreat  from  Provence,  369.  His  invasion 
of  Picardy  defeated,  370.  Is  accused  of  poi- 
aoning  the  daupliiu,  ib.  Improbability  of  iis 
truth,  ib.  Conjecture  ronceming  the  daiiphiirs 
death,  ib.  Flundi-rs  invaded  by  Francis,  371. 
A  suspension  of  arms  in  Flandt^rs.  how  nego- 
tiated, ib.  A  truce  in  Piedmont,  io.  Motives 
to  Uicse  truces,  373.  Negotiation  for  peace 
Willi  Francis,  3<3.  Coucludos  a  truce  for  ten 
years  at  Nice,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  war,  373, 
374.  His  interview  with  Francis^4.  Courts 
the  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  376, 
377.  Indulges  the  protcstant  princes,  377. 
diiieu  their  apprchensiona  of  the  catholic 
league,  379.  His  troops  mutiny,  ib.  Assem- 
bles the  Cortes  of  Castile,  3^0.  Destroys  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  ib.  Instance 
of  the  hauglity  spirit  of  the  Spanish  grandees, 
SRI.  Desires' permisrion  of  Francis  to  pass 
through  Franca  to  the  Netherlands,  S&4.  His 
reception  in  France,  385.  Uis  rigoroiia  treat- 
ment of  Ghent,  386.  Refuses  to  niUR  his  en- 
gagements to  Francis,  ib.  Appoint!  a  ftlendly 
conference  between  a  deputation  of  catholic 
and  protcstan:  divines  bemre  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
hon,  'X^.  Result  of  this  conference,  395. 
Graiitfl  a  private  exemption  from  oppressioiw 
to  the  protestants,  396.  Undertakes  to  reduce 
Aliricm,  3W.  Is  near  being  cost  away  br  a 
vinlent  slurm,  399.  Lands  near  Algiers,  300. 
His  suldiiTA  exposed  to  a  violent  tempest  and 
rain,  ih.  Ili<«  fleet  shattered,  ib.  His  fortitude 
under  these  iIis&«iors,  301.  Jjcavns  his  enter- 
prise and  embarks  again,  303.  Is  distressed 
with  another  Htonn  at  sea,  ib.  Takes  advan- 
tage of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  to  obtain 
•iibNidles  from  thn  Corlen,  303.  Ills  treaty  with 
Portugal,  ib.  Concludes  a  league  with  Henry 
VIII..  306.  Particulars  of  the  treaty,  307. 
Overrana  Cknres,  and  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  towB  of  DuTBB,  306.    His  belwvkNir  to 


Iiinrfiecfi 

of 


the  duke  of  Clcves,  lb. 
309.  U  loined  by  an  Englkh 
Is  forced  to  retire,  ib.  Cowrta  ibe  flii 
the  protestants,  313.  His  mfotiatfcii 
protestants  at  the  diet  of  29puea,  913. 
the  coiicum.'nce  of  the  diet  la  a  war 
Francis,  ib.  Negotiates  a  aeparaie  peace  wlife 
the  king  of  Denmark,  314.  lavadea  Cham- 
pagne, and  Invests  St.  Desiere,  3]&  Warn  of 
concert  between  his  operatiooa  and  Ihose  ciT 
Henry,  who  now  invadeaPraoce,  317.  Obmlm 
Desicrebyartiflcefib.  HhdliCieaaea  aad  happf 
movements,  318.  CcmctudeB  a  aeparate  peaoe 
with  Francis,  319.  Hie  motlvea  to  thia  neaBC, 
ib.  His  advantages  by  this  tieatjfih.  OHitBi 
himself  by  a  private  article  to  exterBUnale  OK 
protestant  bere^,  390.  IscnuHy  afficted  wtt 
the  gout,  331.  Diet  at  Wotma,  aS.  Anifvi 
at  worms,  and  alters  hb  coodoct  towards  the 
protestants,  333.  His  condnct  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  3M.  Uis  dlarimalatlDa 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesaei  30.  CoodadsB  a 
uuce  with  Solvman,  333.  Holde  a  diet  m 
Ratisbon,  lb.  His  declaratSoa  to  the  pRNcrtaat 
deputies,  334.  His  treanr  with  the  pope,  ooa- 
cluded  by  the  cardinal  of  Trent,  331  Hia  dr^ 
cular  letter  to  the  proceotant  mambsn  of  the 
Germanic  body,  ib.  The  proiasiaou  levy  aa 
army  ualnst  him,  338.  la  impgepaied  agahM 
them,  fju.  Puu  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  340.  The  protcettoli  declare  w 
against  him,  ib.  BUrcbea  to  Join  the  trooas 
sent  by  the  fiope,  34L  FarneK,  the  poDro 
legate,  returns  in  diagiMt,  342.  His  pniatat 
declension  of  an  action  with  the  piolcsiaala 
343.  Is  joined  by  his  riemlahtroopa,  343, 3M 
Proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  pfoteaiaaM, 
347.  Tlieir  army  disperae,  348.  Hia  rlforoai 
treatment  of  the  protestant  princes,  ih.  Dla- 
missespanofhisanny,350.  The  pope  recall 
his  troops,  ib.  His  reflection  oa  Pieioo*s  la- 
sunectlou  at  Genoa,  356.  Is  alaimed  at  Iht 
hostile  preparaUons  of  Francis,  3SSL  Death 
of  Francis,  lb.  A  parallel  drawn  hetwem  htaa 
and  Francis,  350.  Conaequenees  of  Fraads^ 
death  to  him,  360.  Marches  again*  the  dector 
of  Saxony,  ib.  Passes  the  Elbe,  36L  Dcftali 
the  Saxon  armv,  363.  Takea  the  eleoor  pri- 
soner, ib.  His  harsh  reception  of  him,  lb.  la 
vests  Wittcmberg,  lb.  (fondemns  the  ckdor 
to  death  by  a  court-martial,  364.  The  eleclar 
by  treaty  surrendas  the  eleclorate,  36S.  The 
harsh  terms  Imposed  by  him  on  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  367.  Hb  haughtv  reeeptloo  of  the 
landgrave,  368.  Detains  hira  prisoner,  ft 
Seizes  the  warlike  stores  of  the  Bmalkaldlr 
league,  370.  Hb  cruel  exactions,  lb.  Aacm 
bles  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  373.  Intimidates  the 
diet  by  Ids  Spanish  troops,  ih. 


the  Romish  worship  in  the  churches  of  Anp> 
burg,  ib.  Seises  Placentia,  374.  Ordeis  at 
diet  to  petition  the  pope  (or  the  reum  of  the 
council  to  Trent,  3f5.  Protescs  agalnsl  Ihi 
council  of  Bolofna,  376.  Causes  a  ayatem  of 
faith  to  be  prepared  for  Genuanj,  ib.  Lafs  il 
before  the  diet,  377.  The /alrrtsi  opposed,  3*8. 
And  relected  by  the  imperial  cltiea,  379.  Ic 
duces  the  city  en  Aunburg  to  suboMon,  3n. 
Repeats  tbc  same  violence  at  Ulm.  ih.  Carries 
the  elector  and  landgrave  with  mm  hMo  ihs 
Low-Countries,  381.  Iftocures  his  son  PhMp 
to  be  recognised  by  the  stales  of  the  N<  ~ 


lands,  lb.  Establishes  the  Imtfrim  then,  3M 
Reaasemblcs  the  diet  at  Aufdwrc,  under  the 
Influence  of  his  Spanish  trouns,  385.  The  d^ 
of  Magdeburg  refuses  to  admit  the  haaim, 
and  nrepares  for  resistance,  368.  Appoiato 
Maurice  elector  of  Saxony  to  redaee  it,  3811 
Pmmiaes  to  protect  the  proceatants ailteeoaa- 
eil  of  Trent,  ib.  Arbitrarily  rslcasss  Maarlee 
and  the  elector  of  Brandeoboi^  item  dHir 
to  the  laad^nva  fer  Iht  I 
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•f  III*  li'NTtv.  '.V.i\.     riuli.ixmi't  ti»  •'Tiiri'  li.i 
t  rit|.irr  fill  hi-  f^i!)  I'liilj|i,  III      III*  tiiiiilH  r  Ki-i 
iiiM'i.Kl   li  liiai  ^  til  i«->i):ii  Ijii  |<i**Ii  lisUtti*.  IE"*. 
|;*-»l.  ji  •i  I':irili  I.  but  IH  t«  (lUi-'it-ii.  'Ji*.i.      PliiTi  •!)« 

ri:-'>i>i<i  iv   .<».iii.*t  ilii-  priiti 'I'tfil-,  IfJ(       Kit 
i:''.-ii<>iiik  !<■  *ii{»{«i(l  llir  I'liuiii  li  III  Tri  lit   tP.Ci. 
l*ui->  M.i;:'ittiii';:  iiii(|i-r  Ih"  (Mil  <if  ih«  I  iii|iiri-. 
,i<     Ai^i'Uit  !:■•-  <ii\.  ir.tT.     i«  i'i\Mi\iii  111 
lii^Iitiif*  tH'iM  •  •-•i  tiu- 1  i'liiii'ii  and  itM-  ]iriiir>t»iit ' 
«l> -•iiiif-.  I  Mil' •  r I. in:.'  Hirir  naff-ruitilii' i,  :{*>"   , 
lii^'ii--  (<»  hii«|i«  1 1    \f.iiirtr«*  f.f  i«iiKiiii> ,  411 1   > 
f 'i!i  iiiii^rii'K  1'^   M  hii  ti  •  ■>niiitiiit«  il  111  i|i-rti%p 
liiiii  \%  till  II  »'itri|  tn  M.i<i'i<  •-,  i'>      Mairii  >  t.iKi  ■> . 
liif  ;i-  III  aK.i!ii«t  luiii.  M>1      Matirirv  writiHi-  il 
iiv    Idnrv   II    ••!    Iiaiii.*-    4<J.'i.      Ili4  4]|M|i-««  uiuj 

•  'fi'i' rii.ttiiiii.  ill      An  iiif  ri'i  riii.il  lui'Miiaitiiii  ( 
t\iiii  Muiri-i     tiv'i.     Mii-«  tnun  lii»|f  •>!  k,  4U-. 
Itt  k-.'i  ■•  H  lh<  I  li-i-Ti»r  III  Siiifir\  ,  ill.     l«Mi||>|tiit 
til  v.di*;^   iiii>  i|i  iiiaiii|«  III  M.i>tii<«-.  41 1.     Iii«  i 
|ii<ii.(   .l.il'.i  iiitiio,  41^.      KiluM*  aii>  liitKi 

I  iMii^'...  |.  •  ui'ti  thf  iltiiuiiik  III  Mjuiiii-.  in.  ' 
U  ii|.  .••.!  ,i  ft  VII  ill  li\  ;lii-  pnifri>«i<l  Mauri' r'«  | 

•  ■{N  r:iii.iii.    ih      MMkr'<  a  iM-^iri'Miili  Miiitiui-; 
:t'l*.      >:).4I4      Kitlif  ltiiiiHi»it!ri.^tn-ail>.41^   ■ 
'I  tii!>   Jim  iiriiL-  jicaiiHt   I'raii't*,  417.      I.:i>« 
f.ii-    :..  Mtf/.  4lr«,  4I'.»      {■j«>inM]  li>  AllM-rt  •  I  ; 
i!r.iii  :•  iiliurcli,    II!).     Ili^   iiriiiy  diHin-N-i  li   li% 
llh    \  i.'i:  i:ii  r  III  thf  dukf  Ml  t«UI««  .  iti.      Kji-   » 
IN*    ••!•  !.-•-.  :iiit|  n-tiri-i  iii  a  ithntti-ritl  ruiullliifii.  I 
4  Ji    (  •'•iiioili  McJh  i  H«»i-it4  hiH  r.dt-p«'iidi'ii<'> 
.i:.-i.  i-t  i|iii).  i'*|.     Siftina  r«\iiltk  aciuiii*!  tniii,  | 
i«i      U  •:•■;<-<  I'  i|  at  III*  Imd  yurir?*,  4-J.I.    'J'akt<*  ' 
'it 'I •■Mill-  .imi  dnnuluihrtt  it.  42j. 4 jH.    Takr«  ■ 
II>  •4!<  ii    li>\      l'ru{MjfM-ii  liLo^-ii  rtiili[i  a«  a  liM«   | 
Utii.l  ti  Miry  t|ii<<(-n  ui'  Kncljiid,  4JI.     TIm- 
nrTt<  II  -  I'l  ihf  in.irriacf.  4lrj      Murrhti4  in  tt\*   \ 
l«>«i    ih«-  Kftiiih  iiiN-rniiKii*.  4.O.     l«d*ltuiid| 
i->  Hi'iri.i'i      liiva«li-s  I'lin'ilv,  4:iii.     Ciiant:*  ■ 
hii  iiti.i    '•tiUliit'd   III  Cii^nio  ill   Midtri,  tn  lii« 
-■■'i  I' i<>;;i    4'K).     A  di*-t  al   .\iij;h|iure  ii;iriiidj 
III    Ti  riiiriiii:i|,  4i:i.     l.iM\'«  rtir  i:it<rii-r  au   j 
n.iN;>'r:iiiiiii   of  i;f''ii,:i:i>    III   I'l  idli'and,   411.' 

\, •;•'■■«  •j.iiii  In  hVr.|ii:attil  In  ?• -lirii  lili>  |i|<-  | 
i'  ii-i  III-  .-I  -.ui  I  i-kumi  t.i  Plllliji.  I>  Il  I*  frill** •!,  . 
il>      Hiiis<<  i.i    III!    i||it   III    Aiie«i"ire  <'ii  lh«*  ; 

•  ' »■  ■  .-f  rr  i:  III.  tl^.  \  !fi4'*  ii':  ■  Itidiil  j 
|m  'vt  • « ■!  |M.;<.  |'.«iii  |\  ind  lft-nr>  II  *•(  t-'ram  •■  j 
,i-.>.ii-i^i  (iiiii  4.VI  Ki-«i::ii>  lil«  iii-ridlt'ir>  iln  ; 
iii>fii-it»>  |i>  |ii«  -  -.  ri:i.i;i.  ih  Jii*  nnfiM*^  inr  ' 
l<  tin  III' 'il.  4.'>4       ll.i'l   liMif   Hiidl'ntril   tliM  fi- 

■  I!  'I  Ml.- 1  lb  Th»- 1  •  M-iri'iii)  iif  thi"ii*'i'<1.  1**^  J 
Hi.  .;-  .  ■  :.  ..,|  t*iii  III  I  ;i»i.>ri,  ih.     Koitfii*  ai-x' 

itii'  11  ■ :ii-)H  .if'   <;<.ii;i.  -I.'i*.      lllA  Uil*  >  •!«  «I 

r.ir-  II. •    I  p.t.i  Hjtin   flardrd,  |b.      A  tru-*'  : 
till    fill    ■.  i^tta  I  ••Til  !iii|i  d    with  Kranrr.   4.'»" 
)  :i.it  «\ ■•.■'•.   ri  x.iin  In  Mfurc  lilt*  iiu|ar.iJ; 
ii    Ml    '   r   i'lii'i;i,  4<i'i      K«'«isii»  tlir  inimriJil 

•  ■•■^^i>  I  •  Ki  -ill  <iiii>1.  ill     Sc(«  nut  flit  r^|iain. 
4hJ      H-  iiirix.il  ami  rcrrfiiiKn  In  Spain,  it 
l«  iii.ir.  H-  il  lit  III*  »fin't  imsrat'-rul  iH-flcrt  in  | 
I  !%•  ..'  'i;»  }»M'.  •!!,  ill.     Fi\*«  III*  rrtnai  in 
Ihr  M  •  -   i-'rr\  I  I  St    Jii«1u«  in  !*!»(  iiitia.  464.  '. 
Till  -I*  I  t'l-u.-t  i;.ii  n)iiti:i'iti  ry.  and  Iit>  aiurt-  I 


II..  !'■  .-...'I'm  1  ih  ri'iitra<t  Intwi'rn  llir 
«-ii<l.t  t  (  li-iib«  and  ihf  {"I-*-,  ih.  Iliaman- 
iH-r  ..I  .i«i    I  >  hiH  n  tn  jf,  4'«i.  t*-l.    I{w  ilraili 

pre  I,-!-  I'l.t    I>\     liiK    |iiitll3«*lt-    liftiTilk*,   4'*'2 

I  <  ■.•!■• -I'.-.  ii>,  iiH  11  fini't.'il.  lb  iMi**.  Ih.  IIm 
ih.ii.l-ir  iti  \  ri'%MM  iit'tlifAtafor  Kuflip^ 
il<iri<i  •  -  Ik  ri  i;n.  4'*''.  Ill*  Ji  i^.n^ituioa  lu  ttiv 
I  fii«  It  I  I  "^i-iiii.  I*.!.  4'.«U 

<  *  .'•  :«  f  .ft^fct.  .|..  iht"  fi»ii<' nnrm  fur  pTKv 
i.fiu.iri  rh-li|i  II.  lit  SjMi;!  and  llrnry  11.  oi 
I'liiii  riMii<i\iil  iliiilitf  i»>in  Orramp.  4^5. 
'i  hi  (•  III  iii.iriliilfn'tiN  ilrmaiidcf  Klirabrlli 
ki  f  iiL"4t,.i  f.ir  till-  tiiitiiutitn  of  ('ala»,  Ih. 
I'lrtc  >iS?«  I -I  thf  ir«-ai\  vlfnitl  thrrr  b^twrra 
i;i..iiii.l  tt  .1  rrunri-.  4*<ri.  Trmiri  of  thr  pari 
1  ■  .I'll  'I  iMtMi-rn  Pbillpand  limir,  4<. 

f  .■r..,',<i,.  iMiiiriii  fn-m  inr  pope  ki  tbr  4iH  U 
\iirir.r>«-rr     hii   intmirlHHit,   183.      OppaRw 
II..  .•--rii.iiii.ur  a  (vJK-ialMIKU,  IM. 
\  OL.  II. — 7  J 


i'Surti*.  WiHiam  dr  Crnv.  Imd  nf,  a|i)Niini'il  by 
.M;Miii.itiiifi  III  -ii{H>riiiiL-i.d  liM-«tlui  atmnnl  Iim 
ICistiiil«<ii)t.  tiark-K,'**.  .\diiauoll  Ut •  lii  niiidi: 
|irv«i  (itiir  iiiidir  hiui,  lb.  Ilui  ilii«xt4«>n  of  Uir 
irtudii-  III  (  tiarlf-a,  W.  IIm  a%afir«-  rurTU|il« 
lilt:  yu  iiukIi  riMirt  iiH  'tiarltf<,  iUi'i.  .\ff(i|ialtii 
a  {M  in  u  nil  I'ruiN  r,  iUH.  Ejh1<  uvmirt  In  pr« 
\'-iit  an  iiiifrvii-nr  U-iwrvu  (.'tuirlt*  and  Xi- 

I -f,  liC.     AilrntlH  I  tiarliv  u>  Hpain,   ib. 

Ill*  awviidaitry  o%n  (.'harl*«,  lUU.     Iliaci|i>r 
tiiiim.  ill.     liiri  (k-itlij,  aiid  lln'  aui^M-d  cauM-a 
•  r  It.  1  III. 

t'A'i*tt^mf,  |iniiiiu\i-,  «liy  B«er*c  lu  tiie  prlnci- 
]•<«*  of  ii»:«-f«tinn,  44(i. 

fJuH'Ht  VII.,  iMi|ii.  tiiii  i-Urtxtn.  iTtt.  tlv  rim 
i.irti  r.  III.  liraniM  raiilinal  WoIm  y  a  Irfatin*' 
<<>iuniii«uin  III  Kneiand  lor  tih>,  ik  Hi  fuM-H  tn 
Ml  •  I  lit-  III  tilt-  b-asnr  a;:ainrt  I'lanrw.  1*1.  La- 
in mi  ^  in  im  m  huh  •ilat**  till*  dill Wriii*!  UiHi-i-ii 
til**  loiittnuinc  piiin*,  i!i  III*  proritdinsM 
ui:}i  fi-rnid  tntiir  rclmnirr*.  Jr'i.  4  ••nrluili-ii 
a  tKSty  I'f  niiitraiiiy  with  KiaiM  ih.  1<.4I.  1  n 
tirn  into  A  M-jiarniL'  trraiy  «iiih  (  barim  alUr 
tlif  lioitlc  III  I'aiia,  and  il.t*  i  f ifiM-iiiicno  ■  i.f 
It.  I'.i.'f.  Jnitt*  III  an  aili-iiiii*  with  I'raiirin 
Suir/a  ami  Iim-  Vfiiiiians  a*ainM  thr  rni|H  rnr. 
^Jf*.  .\li^i|«i»i-'raiiriafniiuliiaf*aili  |iii-Im^%-i> 
tiM'  tfi  aiy  of  Madrid,  ib-  Cardinal  ('iiinnit 
M-iy.m  KtinM*.  ard  in«r*ta  liini  in  ttir  ra* i)«- uf 
t^t  .Aiiffi  til,  *J:i,  ;{1J  In  inriid  in  an  ar'nin 
inndatmn  with  the  imprruliala, '413.  liw  re- 
\riiM  araiiMi  ilic  Cohiiiiia  family,  914.  In- 
\ailra  Naj4r«,  lb.  Ilia  tcrritufir*  iDvadfd  bjr 
NchiiImiii,  aitd  hia  pi'rp|pin«  nn  ihr  orraaioa, 
'JI.'i.  t  'oiirltHim  a  Irraiy  m  ith  l^nimy  virrrny 
ot  \a|iii ».  lb.  Ilia  rtMMrrnatam  on  K«nirbon'« 
niiiii<iii«  tdwardtf  RonH>.*ilf«.  Kouir  lakrn,  and 
liiii.vtil  |M>|ifid  in  thir  ia<4lr  of  tiL  .Alip-lo, 
-.*1-.  S'lrii-ndrrii  liiiii**  Il  |f  lannrr,  lb.  I'li^ 
ri>>r<-n: lilts  rrvoll  acainat  liipi,  Si!l.  Pai* 
L'harU-^  a  rainaiui  tor  hia  llhrttf,  with  uiliirr 
Mi;iiil:il»>i>.  ;h:J  Miki-p  Um  t  »i-apr  fr«<B  ron- 
finrnu-iit,  '.%!4.  WriU*  a  ktnr  of  UmbIi^  in 
La:i:ni.  ib  U  jfabum  of  ihf  inU^tMiiir  nf 
Fraiuio.  uttd  i.rentriii«  with  itiarlr^,  J'Ji'i. 
lli«  iiiiiiMt*4  and  atr;*  inwa.'tl*  an  nrnnin.'*- 
i!  ihnti.  *j:ai  c'l  'K  ii.din  a  iif|iafaip  imii>  mnh 
t'hAib-,  lb.  HiH  inirT«ii'w  Hiih  iti^  t-mnvnir 
at  KoMiciia,  *J:i3.  rniwii«4*i,arlf«ktnffoi  l^i/^, 
Kaidy  and  rniprrnr  of  tlip  Ki-maB«,  '-H  lf:« 
rfpiiWi.taliona  to  thr  rnip* '  <•  a^'ain**  railine 
a  gi  (u  r  U  citiii.ril.  2K.  Has  antitli^r  irfrr«  n  w 
Hitli  Cliarir*  at  Il4ili«iia.  and  thr  diffkultit^ 
rai'>«tl  b\  him  to  IIm*  f  alttns  a  Cfi'«Tal  cihiik  iI, 
H\.  Afir-in  to  a  ltacii<>  <'t'  \f»  lialian  ■  attii 
fft  tlie  \wner  of  Italy,  'i*'i.  II i«  inlm  lew  and 
iriaty  HPh  Pranci^,  'MX  Mariirw  Caihartne 
til  MrilH-i  to  ibe  dull*-  of  Orl*-aii^  lb.  fit*  pm- 
trartjiin  <  I'  ihp  affair  of  ilir  dlvorrr  aoliritnd 
b>  lfonr>  VIII..  344.  Rrtpn»iiOanm*T*ai»n- 
Irnra  of  di«<irri-,  uiidi-r  pi .  .tIit  i.f  rtrnBiniii> 
lucallna.  Ib.  Hi  nrv  r«  riniiiici-*  hi«  m{*rvmarv, 
lb.  lUi  deAth,  "iii  Krrti  rtkma  vn  bw  puatid- 
ralr.  ib. 

Ctrrpy,  Roinlvh.  muarka  nn  iV  Immonl  nrr* 
ot.  awl  how  ihry  rontrihti'iHl  to  thr  pr-Yrt«a  nf 
111?  r«  formatinii.'  IM  Tlir  ^  ilitv  with  whir  h 
ilwv  oblain«-d  pardtnia.  137  Thnr  tmirpati«>ra 
iu  Ih  rtnan^ .  riiiimt  thr  di«rnt*«  fimrrrnmr  m- 
\t»iitun-9,'l3r  Thru  ofhrr  omNVtuniiift  nf 
acrriindiaint  thrin"«lt«ni  tlirrr.  ib  Their  |<rr* 
••■nal  tniiiiuniii*^.  ih  Thrir  mrmarhnxnla*!!! 
!!»••  laiiT,  139.  Th»  dn  adful  ri^l«  ^if  ■piiitual 
c**aMin«.  lb.  Thdr  dt  vic««  1o  wcuri*  thrir 
uvurpatMM,  lb.  Thp  iiaitnl  rflrri  nf  all  Ibraa 
f wruaaiMM  i ».  |41  Oppwr  Uir  advuKcairnt 
i4  Irarnhif  m  Ornwnv,  143. 

(•I*r0t,  Iniadrd  ami  u«rrnm  kf  lk0  CMpffor 
CbwkaV..3Vi  l*niHlrrataiHtfof  nirvB.lb. 
HanddMtai  MbiBbidna  of  dMi  dOff,  tti 

r.  B  l<«dw  *<  UiP  ■inb«iHhM  ■! 
r,uiaoumof,Q46.  ggcfiatiyliign. 
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Ctrnac^  an  aUiance  formed  there  against  Cbarlef 
V.  by  the  pope,  Uie  Vcnctiann,  tlie  duke  of 
Milan,  and  Francis  I.,  900. 

Cotignp,  admira],  governor  of  Picardy,  defends 
St.  Uuiniin  against  the  Spanish  general  Ema- 
nuel PhiUljcrt  duke  of  Savoy,  40?.  H  Is  brother 
Dandelot  defeated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the 
garrison,  ib.  But  DandakH  enters  the  town,  ib. 
Ilis  character,  470.  The  town  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  himself  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Coloffruy  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hcinial  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
elected  king  of  tlie  Romans  by  the  college  uf 
electow  there,  3^. 

,  Herman,  count  de  Wicd,  archbishop 
and  elector  of,  inclines  to  the  reformation,  and 
is  opposed  by  his  canons,  who  appeal  to  the 
emperor  and  pope,  324.  Is  deprived  and  ex- 
communicated, 332.    Resigns,  349. 

Orfonna,  cardinal  Pompeo,  his  character,  and 
rivalship  with  pope  Clement  VII.,  313.  Sei7.es 
Rome,  and  invests  St  Angelo,  212, 213.  Is  de- 
graded, and  the  rest  of  tlie  family  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  214.  Is  pr^.vailcd  on  by  the 
po;)e,  when  prisoner  witii  the  impcriuJists,  to 
solicit  his  delivery,  223. 

,  Prosper,  the  Italian  general,  his  charac- 
ter, 154.  Appointi*d  to  command  the  trooiw  in 
the  invasion  of  Milan,  ib.  Drivrs  tlie  French 
out  of  Milan,  155.  His  army  how  weakened 
at  the  death  of  pope  Lnj  X.,  ib.  Defeats  ma- 
reschal  dc  Lauirec  at  Bicocca,  156,  157.  R(>- 
dures  Gi>noa,  157.  The  bud  state  of  his  troops 
when  the  French  invade  Milan,  175.  Is  en- 
abled to  defend  the  city  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
Bonnivet  the  French  romniander,  178.  Dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Lannoy,  \i^\. 

OmckUlos^  an  Arragonian  gentlen>an,  employed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Arragou  to  obtain  Joanna's 
consent  to  his  resency  of  Castile,  92.  Thrown 
into  a  dungeon  by  the  archduke  Philip,  ib. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  237. 

CoHstance,  the  privileeea  of  thnt  city  taken  away 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  disohoilience  t() 
tlte  Interim^  380. 

Corsairs  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rise  of, 
252.    See  Algiers^  Barbarossa. 

Cbrtes  of  Arragon,  acknowledge  the  archduke 
PhiUp's  title  to  the  crown,  90.  Not  allowed  to 
amiemble  in  the  nante  of  Charles  V.,  100, 110. 
Their  opposition  to  his  desires,  110.  In  prf- 
vailrd  on  by  the  emperor  to  recognise  his  pon 
Philip  as  successor  to  that  kingdom,  306.  See 
Spain. 

of  Castile,  acknowledges  the  archduke 

Philip's  title  to  the  crown,  90.  Is  ]irevailrd  on 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  regent  according  to 
Isabella's  will,  91  Acknowledges  Philip  and 
Joanna  king  and  quren  of  Castile,  and  their 
son  Charles  prince  of  Asturias,  95.  Declares^ 
C]^luirles  kinc,  and  votes  him  a  free  gift,  9R. 
Summoned  by  Charles  to  meet  at  Compoatella 
in  tialicia,  118.  Tumultuary  proceedincs  there- 
upon, 119.  A  donative  voted,  ib.  Loses  all  its 
influence  by  the  dissolution  of  the  holy  Junta, 
172.  Its  backwardnew  to  ffrnnt  supplies  for 
the  emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  213.    ftefusHii  his 

Eressing  solicitations  for  a  supply,  223.  Asncm- 
led  at  Toledo  to  grant  supplies  to  th^  emperor, 
880.  Tlie  remon»tranrei4  of,  ib.  The  ancient 
constitution  of,  subverted  by  Charles,  ib.  See 
>Spais. 

of  Valencia,  prevaih^d  on  by  the  emperor 


Arragon,  wbkh  waa  lefuMd  lo  Henry  Igrifev 

pope,  S14.     His  aentenM  ravened  by  Um 

pope,  ib. 
Crrspy^  peace  of,  between  the  eaipcnr  and  Fna- 

cis,  31tf,  319. 
Croy,  William  de,  nephew  to  CliievTes,  nude 

archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Cluxka   V^  lOH. 

Dies,  172. 

D*jatbrett  John,  expelled  ftt»  hie  klngdoa  ef 
Navarre  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  97.  In- 
vades Navarre,  but  ie  defeated  by  canUnal 
Ximenes,  105. 

D\dlembeTt^  M.,  his  obaervation  on  the  order  oC 
Jesuits,  292,  note. 

Dandflot.  brother  of  CoUgny,  ie  dcfirated  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  an  ei^eavour  to  succou  iL 
Uuhitin,  468.  But  enters  the  town  with  the 
fugitives,  ib.  The  town  taken  by  anufty 
471. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  aoo  of  Frands  L  a 
delivered  up  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  exchange  for  his  fhibfr, 
as  hostages  for  tiie  performance  of  the  ttcaty 
of  Madrid,  204.  His  death  impated  to  potion, 
270.    The  iiuist  probable  cause  of  it,  ib. 

,  duke  of  Orleans,  aeeood  eon  of  Frande 

[.  commands  an  army,  and  invades  Spain,  30& 
Is  furccd  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perptgnaajb^ 
Is  dissatisfied  at  the  peace  of  Cre^,  BL 
Makes  a  secret  prot«>btaution  against  it,  ik 

of  France,  son  of  Henry  IL,  contracted 

to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  374.  la 
married  to  her,  477. 

DcHinarJi^a  suniinaryviewof  theierohitioniia, 
during  tlie  sixtei-uth  century,  499. 

',  king  of,  joins  the  protesunt  leagoe  at 


Charles  V.  to  arknowledee  his  son  Philip  sue 

eessor  m  that  kinedom,  306.    Sec  Spain. 
Cartonay  cardinal  di,  Kovomor  of  Florence  for 

the  pope,  expelled  ty  the  Fk>rentines  on  the 

pope's  captivity,  221. 
CfffSM  di  Medici.    9«te  Medui. 
Vranmer^  arcbUsbop  of  Canterbury,  annttls  the 

marriage  of  Henry  VIU.  with  Catharhw  of 


Smalkalde,  27M. 

De  littz,  cardinal,  writes  a  history  of  FtBKO*a 
conspiracy  while  a  youth,  356,  mmte. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  inii4rc88  ti>  Henry  n.  of  Prance, 
a-^iHts  the  (Guises  in  perauadlng  Henry  to  an 
alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.  against  the  en- 
peror,  451.  Inducer  Henry  lo  break  the  treaty 
of  Vitucelles.  460.  M  arries  her  granddiaiighter 
to  one  of  Montmorency's  sons,  4&0.  Jofna 
Montmorency  against  tlie  G'uisce,  ib. 

Doria,  .Andrew,  assists  Lautrec  in  siibdtaing  Ge- 
noa. 222.  Connuers  and  kills  Moncada  in  a  sra 
encaeement  before  the  harbour  of  Naplea,  9M. 
Hit*  character,  227.  Is  dlagusied  wift  the  be- 
haviour of  the  French,  ib.  Revolts  to  theea- 
Cemr,  ib.  Opens  to  Naples  a  cmnmuukcation 
y  sea,  ib.  Rescues  Genoa  froin  the  French, 
22i^.  Restores  the  government  of,  to  the  chn 
xens,  H>.  The  rmpect  paid  lo  his  memory,  J 
Aitendn  the  eni|ieror  Charles  in  bis  " 
expedition  ajrainst  Algiers,  899l  His  partial 
fondness  for  his  kirunnan  Giannetino,  351.  !!■ 
narrow  <wc3pe  in  Lavagno's  inmrrcction,  3M, 
3.')5.  Returns  on  Lavagnn'a  deMh,  and  the 
disppTKion  of  his  party,  356.  See  Otu0*  aaA 
I^araeno. 

,  fiianociino,  his  character,  351.  Is  Bor- 
dered by  Lavagnn'a  conspiratora,  3M.      

DovfTy  an  ininrview  there  between  Qenry  VOL 
and  the  emperor  (.liarlea  V.,  1:23. 

l>raptty  a  corsair,  commands  the  Turkleh  leal 
which  ravai>es  the  coast  of  Naples,  4S. 

Du  Pratt,  chancellor  of  France,  hia  charaeler» 
177.  Commences  a  law-suit  agalnat  Chailia 
duke  of  Bourbon  for  his  estate,  at  the 
tion  of  Louise  the  king's  mother,  ib. 

DurUingy  the  custom  of,  bow  renoend  i 
225.    Its  iiiffuence  on  manners,  lb. 

Duren  in  Cleves,  taken  by  the  emperor  i 

v.,  the  Inhabitants  put  to  the  awor^taadlki 
town  burnt,  308. 

Eci  ius,  an  adversary  of  Lather*ai  hoMi  a 

disputation  whh  him  at  LaiBrie»aB  thB 
of  the  papal  auhorlty,  UL 
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M  oT  Iba  ImWi  clmrcli,    ArsMr, 


ir..««  ■^JM.Iud,  «H.  Hrr  ebuKIH,  lb. 
I-  Ji.hloW  Z,  riiillp  Ij  Spwn  niHt  Hcnnr  d^ 
>"'•■'"■•    iTniurlu^hi,    ll«t  inmliiuiii Am 

ll-wi.VO.    llrrniDUn>fn>i*tMl«iKn«A, 

»•.  Vn  nun*  ID  ncdn  Mnna,  tk. 
Ibmuali  fMUiUbn  itf  CUM.M  ihv  nnltr- 

eFiniiiiMMMIfWilnbfl'n't^n  Tmair 
IW^-fllw  iwa  tlinir  f*  MCBiiwrOiiB- 

t    uHf  PkUiton,  <ak>  of Awrar    SMArHf. 


;^  ./AMIAIOliflM 


;-;..J:;vt; 


brihapap'lDi'M' 


'S^aistJfSSiSS 


— ■MnIM,  iL 
'Vnfnaail,  klni  or  Amiuii,  bow  b*  •rqiUiri 

lMkli««oa.ta.  IniiimlL  ilu(Mn  jMM|h 

Cirrin  <m  !■)•  iin  wlti  Fnu*  itftnMh 


.     ■<qii>'*d  4  nAlp  U 


lirjEa.'si 

■tflika«Blnt»«M,M     II—  i»  111, 

<    •lnm.W>.a     Ijll  tH»W  bT  AWHIB  tf 

'   >«WB«ul<IWHI,)if  nAlrtlkBgtUiiHfll^ 

!  iL.mML  M  h  iikw  »  MaAM  («*>  iftfX 
I  •MiHiiiinfnn.lai  nm  >i  ri«iWTi' 
■  .MiMivnMMM  MiimIu.  Mk._|i 

,....  -»yM»  *.  r<  i.i«  •'"<  "J  ■*]» 
MMl Mil* TMte, WI.    BbB«B^>a«r 


Ian  or  el«u>n  u  Fniikrsit.  nhidi  iduaw- 
pino  nfiua  Id  nckiKwIedga  blm,  <7I^  ITT,   . 

Fittte,  coDDl  of  Livapjo-   9efl  Latofue- 

^ -,  JeioniA,  cniiitH  ia  hii  fanftbcr  t  compl- 

i»a,  (lid  Ikilii  In  Kcurint  ADdnm'  DmU,  SM, 
3a£  Hli  impiwlnu  TImlnr  on  taii  IkmIkt^ 
■lHlh,3H.  Bliuii  biDiKirupipiiranaataii 
auta,3SS.  1>  mtuDHl,  ami  lail  ID  dcUli,  301 
flamlirt.  See  jnaerlmiii, 
jlrrntci,  ibe  IntaiMiuu  oT,  nToli  afaiDii  nnc 
Uoani  VILon  lbs  nen  orbl*  nptMtr,  uul 
iUTiirlbeliI»KM;,3>].  An  nduod  U  nb- 
InAloD  ID  AlBiudflr  dl  HodJcl  br  Um  omiiwnr, 
4H.  AlBnaduclilfwIlid,dakeDr,«n^u>J 
l)]rtaliklHiuBL(irtnEa,mi.  Cona  dl  HeiUcI 
uvuued  to  ibe  ■nrvjuniy,  Ib^  Coiid».  mip- 
mttS  t>r  Uh  wnpnar,  iriati*  Uw  pirUmu  or 
LQnnzo,171L  CwmaUKrtihUlndepeqdeney 
no  lb*  mpcnv,  491. 
AUHi,  AnlDiib)  do.  eanmuiderlii'Cbler  of  Uw 
tbnw  In  flpiln,  DrdaMl  by  cudinil  AdriBi  lo 
lltilm  Ibe  Laiuitaia  In  Sttgrlm,  IBL  lade- 
Mad  lilierlr  of  lakiiia  ndlicaty  uoia  by  Uie 

.d«lCaiBpo,l».    AlUcka 

m  imTaa  ujc  wbola  (mnh  lb>  Ip  ra- 
>,  mi  hooae  at  ViUadi^  bonn,  lb. 
t  aaniiliilllMn  of  ibu  blaadma  duHnr 
iara>ga)|>en«Cbvl»V..4ei.  Tlie 
of  Ibe  p»pl«  or,  lb.    Tbe  gocid  con- 


#>■■«•  I^  kkig  a(  tnace,  ccnclndn  i  peer 

■mlr,  IM.  Beiidi  a  rrulUoB  oubaay  I 
Cbartea  fix  Uia  ralUuIIOD  of  Naram  u  lb 
jvmi  Unc,  110.  Ambra  lo  ihe  fiapeTii 
tninU[tRdeaihorilulinUlui,llI.  Bo 
■MB  if  wMcb  be  nippulnl  hl>  brtUDelon 


rE«>an«  iboli  lanKti,  Kbo  l<  ml 
br  Ibe  BiKDlatdi,  lb,    Boiaka  H 


I  iniiiiiiniiililae  iJ  xaam^  B* 
Hi^Bu  lb<  demai*  gf 
•.nun  ■!  Uie  toDtroa  cT  Calaia,  OL  A 
IwwiuiieludedbetweaaCbaito  aadltaar* 
VIU.aialuflbaa,i1i.  Ilia uniMBdeBl ai^alM- 
muuu  Uu  lUKacliilDc Foil  u  ibaiann- 
nnd  Bf  HUm,  US.  l>ert>li  anatkallitniiv 
but  le  nwileeil  te  tbe  fonnkDr  Oucdawa 
■be  talMorbui,  ib.  IT 
bUai,US,lM.    Hii 


. -  JE  h  IdM,  ur. 

War  decJand  iiBlnil  lilu  b>  Onri  VUl,  lb, 
Hia  eipedlinla  In  npatj  bta  tnaaan,  Ug, 

Til*  pUn  punwd  ^Im  lo  nM  Oia  bo- 


Adrian  acHdo.  lb,     Hli 


*V<dlibi 


llalyt  and  Kra^da  it 
Bcbiilral  Boimivci  u 
Uiluae,  lb.    Piui'il 


■* 

cluda  a  IihRv  uf 


ia  ImpnideM 

by  BooBlrei 


rcac«i>CCaiBbn]',<uiicJiidsdbf  Ibaan 
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r hu> nnilvt  liuMaBd  MircuetorAiiMrU,       iniihle 


L.     [<i*;;ii><«  KTii'ily  Willi  ib«;  iirumum 
'  |k>,ii',  -MX    tlit  iBtcnm 


.     ill*  rivny  N'^'Hllr  rutulril  ■) 
..J.  --jp^auJlBhn 

Id  ll^utai  III. 
n-orrt  III  iu>  eii  hit  iiii!  humMi  irlljiun. 
I.  Cmw.Ni.it'lui  qurnl  wlUiilKduiioil 
L'ly.MI.  H<-llni  tnr  iI.iIh'1  inrlurtii,  Ih 
.  |.Kiri..|.>i.<  t.>  ilH'  dull  Ut  of  MUu,  on  Um 
iliiMi  l'ii-Khil>r.n>,«a.    Tbtaapenf 

•J  >ij-li.i.>firt-arr,-iK.  Mtalhgtiaj 
!■•  yi:ul«i,irtry,*n.  DiUhoruwdHi- 
■..!.«.  ■lUiuiwailn'iFFM'UKrwUuiFM 
I'm.  miiHI  thr  niwmx,  a7l.    Utadn 

I'ii'hI'i-,  will  imir  ■FEuuiUil,  lb.  A  tnio 
lh,liiwi,ilt    M.vivM  bi  ibi'ir  uuuil3». 

x  i.l<  -  HI  ^luiirr  null  lUfiiuii  Ike  tUr 

'■'ll.lh.      VMKHknfDdiptUWilkUB 

Ni. -.'ilil'  lt'N!'<1|.wiiHiili>-irir,inf^ 
..v:.B.»«,il,.'i,i,i,^ji;j,  IturJBllwT 


'  rmn  r-H,  iK     l>p  il^'-lvH  hi'  the  i-iiipv- 


■  M>-iitu''i;uft»>  lU.   UnknvruU, 
.'r.  ..r  iiri;,f  niiiinvri  br  tta  napaar, 

l:-rm  III  1  a-iniMt-  pwc  WMfe  CIlVlH, 

'     ll.-iit-.  luiitM)r  Man  uba  ms- 
■I    1-  ur.    Ml      llrMh  of  IM  Jska  af 
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tmto  Mm  U  Wuttwt,  Its.    IHatW 
Fnfwtr,  ikg   firncb   imH-niitr   i>  VMk% 

■BrfcitJ  kr  tlw  BiniK  dri  Guana,  Ub  Ib- 

pnUI  lavmair  <^  U»  Itlliaf ,  301 
Aaajpfr/,  U«vii^  ft  Ofviun  laJiliiaika   Ha* 

■oeuuBi  of,  b*  iolBa  Iba  irmr  of  Chulw  V» 

nu. 

Ilnrrml  al  ihe  JnalUL  an  Inqsiir  lata  ha  aOea 

ud  4«po(k:  wiib«Ui, ««,  «■. 
nwra.uaroHiftiutluRTaliafalaMibalak* 

of  Hanf,  HI. 
tliMM,  rcJuHd  b;  Iiiulne,  iba  Fiaaeh  pMn^ 

i:^    TIK  Fimta  •aieanar  kt  mjadica  tH 
Ibnai  sT  Mnisa,  ST.     b  imaii 


i.m. 

afl'br'i'l^a  cau>  of  Laniu,  SI.  Ha  h- 
•RoMv  bi>  adhnaau,  Ut  TIb  c>ai|tnl«a 
•alhr  (unta  floai  Lavinu'a  pftlaa,  lU.    Ur- 

Ij'ratBiidi  own*,  lb,  TbaluiBrivUiBiiibMd 
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under  Uteiii  of  ihE  unpin,  341,  Tlu  ptu- 
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of  Punu.  bMweca  llM  Hapenu  anil  Hnurlci 

■nd  henry  of  Faaa,  va.     Oarln  raimi 
Uh  ImpsiiJ  cnwa  lo  lili  bnUni  fenllnoBil, 
483. 
Otcu,  ma  liuuBMUon  there.  Ml.    The  pre 
■luniorUie  dtUfiu,  SSt.    Punn  ■  cofiftilei 
leen  tfowaiu  of  Huninry  i 
._.    Theli  deputin  Id  tiM  eiap< 
il  ta  nim,  lb,    Ol&r  la  lulimli 
rnnx,  md.    b  mduxd  bj  Cliulei,  Ml. 
OitMcUiu  Ikeiion  In  lOlT,  ■  ilew  oT,  m. 
Oinn.  Doa  Pudro  de,  ippcHnlBd  lo  tliB  CDnmi 
of  tH  umr  af  tb*  boly  Jiuua,  IA7,    Komi 
Ml  c«nmi»taii,  ud  ?*dUl»  RpLand,  ISL 
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IndultsaM*  (Dslradlcud,  1%.  niU.  Defendi 
Kenlo  BfiliM  U»  Frenali,  U3,  Rspulmr 
MWik  apaa  Fauna  It  Ote  Pmncb.  IM.  h 
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•rittmr  at  Napla,  9lk  BI8. 
OiifH.  Fnoela  of  Lmialn.  data  or,  U  mads  la- 
or  Hala  b;  Henry  U.  of  fnncs,  u;, 


tlB.    PmHin  lo  di^tnd 
11,1b.    Hb  bnHbcr  d'Au- 
mua  rm*i  prmmrr  by  lita  ImperlaH 
Tlw«mpiimrnliBlbeilig(>,410.   HUl 


Ptnuads  Hsa^  lo  an  a 


lift  bnbind,  4)1.    Pemwds  Hsair 
ABDs  wUh  pope  Paul  IV-  451-    Mai 


H  daltaiDf  at.  Qobntai,  471. 


,  Mary  nf,  mauled  In  Jamni  V.  iiI 

Uud,  370.    FtiMnia  Uu  InUmdcd  Biarriaja 


or  Euiland.  3U. 
I7>rt,  cudluaJ  da,  wby  In  &i« 
or  Cbarlei  V.  u  ibe  ImpM 

on  beltwr  or  Cbarla,  11& 


N  Paul  IV.  u  bmU>  UKih 


■»,  ibe  Condi  da,  appolnuil  u 
lunla,lin.  AtucUTgidcMUv 
It  ihe  JiuiLa,  and  uka  PidJlU 
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I  by  lbs  ewprm  Ct 
CBwCul  BUly,  tb.    ' 

peror  fiii«d  Iiy  bad  WEallKr  id  nn 

MBin,»!- 

Aiuicu,  anctent,  why  Uw  pitnclplB  01 

BeM>,  Vicc-choncanDc  (o  Cliarhii  T.,  M 

calhollc  lcfi|ue  in  opimanMui  lo  lb*  p 

Harf  II.,  kin!  of  Fnux,  bl*  moUm 
clliilni  au  aliianu  niih  pope  Paul  ID 
Ibe  emporor,  3T4-     Procuna  fix  Be 

Eaia  wllb  Eniland.  393.  Tbe  yaa 
try  CDiuncM  to  ilH  daupMn,  bbI 
France  for  educalian,  lb.  EnKn  liw 
aucc  Willi  Oclavto  FamFK,  doln  nl 

IWiiBamanoowLili  \\.^^T''\?. .  <.., 
any,40l.    Bewnil- ri>. 


Charle>,4a3,49<l.     ii 
Cllartnili.    Bndi',. 


IRM,  US.      b  *bKllt«d  ft 

Soidi  Uia  dafcenf  OnlM  U 


prlaimer  ai  BL  OBliula,  «•. 
airilwdi!fiimafP*i1a,]b.    I 


l-iulVwH.     llHiMlJi,lb. 

cuui,  UuvB  niunilia,  u  lie  luUf  UMB  ot  tm- 
■liniMid.  IW. 

liruBiri>,ib.  Hiapi'nunilchwHrudpiiUlkU 


ih.- ■mi'ft  mat  fi-ic'i',  HI.  <'.wlu<lr>  ■ 
li'aiiiH-HiUiniHkTuiianrruetLlW.  Hta 
Bi.mMl  n'HwKH  ihi>imi>,lb.  itMvilitu 
mtif-.  lb.  iMIun  HV  ifUiM  KnMMi, 
l.->7.  hTiMnl<Hriiuln.ltk  H«k»*HniB 
<i|.>nib.'..tt,1iuFiai>r<',UH.  Adtu 
■II  urui)  iiih.  hiudi.  m.  ONinl 
(•>   llH-  dul,-  *'  V<Mi<u>f,  A.     Kl*- 

l"'.M 1".     Il<n>  Ih' nl>^  Ulvlii 

ic..m..l  |->.nrn»-.  I-C.    (-M1W  If  hto 

111  IJr  Iwllh  i4  V*%  ■■  Hid  fAdlvit)  of  Frmt 
II.  tuin,  ]-i|.  l-uilciiUn  >r  kh  rmt—t 
I'l.iih-.  mt.iu.  <■      ■  ■       ■  - 


I'aT."  i,.'"r"ll.'."ul'l"i  bi  i-nniirt,  urMubn^ 
Mll'junilHIvJII  Tk  4»->rr  inrMri  b^ 
II.  i-.i-  uinbi  |> i»li>  .4 ru'unoiiBli 


.11^     i■^m  HwT  ■Oh,  M  M> 


I  (he  euftnt,  tb     b  fj^iifaf  Join 
Is  of  Uh  uisr  «f  ibi  IWMi  wtu 

It  onUimj.  Ml.    Tfettocbncun 

cannnA  lb.  Utwrw  u  bUiek  of  Urn  miff 
nt,  W  ta  ofpsvl  br  ibt  tiKHr,  M).  Hta 
IMM  w  lUiDka  fakcof  HuMj.ML  Tka 
■IT  of  Om  IfJlMwi.Ma.  kniwMl 
•■•cntl*w**mwnanCtarl«k3n.   fUi 

li^iiiilittntTthetMM.MB.    ■• 

)■  I  ii^l^wiM,  Mi.    Hto  oakn  tf 

M  HfliWI  ^  tht  MMrar,  m.    I> 

- -"^ -I  spent  «Ui  Ua  tau  Ik*  Ni- 

.     ftnnti  Ml  MdMiMH  r« 


ofS«Jata,  lb.     otubM  Ui 

llbMlytaibe  IRWTof l*HU,4l«.  bunud 
bf  lb*  1MB  of  UuMUT.  ^  fW  kf  Ibi 
niRnit.  4W.    Tb>  •awn  of  U*  ciHbimwii 
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KaiMd  w  Conuir.  autti  tin  aniuataa  «r 
HnHT  Via  or  EWiVIi  lA 
H«ni,  ■  potat-^  imV  Liilai,  n— MtM 
^■U*  •kbUi  knttai  Hipiib,  SI    Sn 

■i>3  IB  k[^  Lfwfi  nriiiHBd.  «i».  Tito»M- 


K*i>nl  l<(«|.lH  wiTMi  ll  fhn  Fniiant,  «1. 
n.-phni  iwnf*  on  lb>  4nl]l  of  lita  fubw 
Ma.MT.  ■•lnvbn<wt)rirU(db]raii)[BU, 
».    8«l.4»<n>uiri.Wini»iii. 

JWan  V.  M  ItcaOni,  itrWa  Dnapa  u  Hri« 

wnbfisBTto-idHwMrt.tb.    HMrtn  Mn  V 
Ookr.  lb.    IHm,  mnt  Itbtm  Hwt  U>  k^bu 
teHfWm  la  aurnvd  hin,  307.     fcv  .VdPli- 
Afaili,  Ibc  nrdn  of,  tairlHia  bunM.  IXL 

IfaMnUnf**. iMi fcaiAi, w:.    TV larin 

hiu  (kt  (niMlliitini  nf  ibr  v«n.  lb.    UBra 


(M,  lb.    lUd  in^ttT  aTSirar**.* 
rtftnHblr  Ihi  ■■■)  of  dig  pcnlrfca 


•■r.  .iiilaiMri.  1^  I 
lb  Mima  I.Mhr.  HI 
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of  Germany,  377.  la  dtsapprovnl  of,  botli  by 
protediauts  aad  papisu,  '.ViS. 

Jnvrstiturfs^  UKiirfiaiiDiis  of  the  Romish  clergy 
ill  (>eriiiany,  durin;;  the  diHpiiti'i:  Uclweuii  thu 
eiupcrori)  and  |)oim'!<,  concerning,  ViH. 

Joaitna,  dau^hU'r  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of 
Charl(M  v.,  viuii!}  Spain  wiih  her  hutibaiid 
Philip  archdui(c  of  Austria,  W.  Is  »Hs!hu>d 
by  h(*r  husband,  ib.  Her  charactrrr,  ib.  la 
abruptly  left  in  Sjiain  by  her  huNlmnd,  ib. 
t^iukji  into  melancholy  on  the  oi'cusiou,  and  in 
diMivered  of  her  second  i»oa  IV.-dinand,  ib. 
Her  letter  of  consent  to  her  father':^  regency  of 
i^astlle  intercepted,  and  herself  r/infiiMHl,  92. 
Made  jfrint  regent  of  (,-ablile  with  Ferdinand 
and  Philip,  by  the  treaty  of  Halamnnca,  U3. 
^r.la  out  for  Sjiain  with  Philip,  arc  driven  on 
the  roast  of  England,  and  dotninid  threr? 
months  by  Henry  VH.,  !M.  Acknowkikud 
queen  by  the  (.'orte«,  95.  Her  tenderne^«^^  to 
her  husband  in  his  sickness,  and  extraordinary 
aitnchm<*nt  to  bin  body  when  d»>ad,  ib.  U  in- 
capalilo  of  governmeitt,  ib.  Her  t«on  C^liarles 
aMUiues  the  ciown,  lUl.  The  Cortes  acknow- 
ledge her  gou  kin",  with  a  reservation  in  her 
fnvuur,  1U8.  Her  receiiti<in  of  Paililla,  the 
chief  of  tlie  Spanish  maliHrontentit,  lik).  The 
holy  Junta  removed  to  Tord(»iillaA,  the  place 
i)f  her  roideiice,  ib.  Ilelapscs  into  her  former 
luelanrholy,  ib.  The  proccedinpt  of  the  Iwly 
Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  ib.  Is  iiei/.ed 
by  ilu:  Cond^  de  Haro,  107.  Dies  after  near 
lilly  years'  conhneinent,  454,  455. 

John  '/f\\*A  Sea  puis,  by  the  &4siHtancc  of  Bultan 
Stilyinnn,  osTnblir<hes  himM.>lf  in  the  kingdom 
nf  Huncary,  'JlHi.  Lcavytf  tlie  kinjtdoui  to  hia 
Hou  Stephen,  i?J7.  See  Hungary ^  laabella^ 
and  Martivuzzi. 

J.^nhfllaf  daughter  of  John  XL  of  Castile,  and 
wife  uf  Ferdinand  kinjt  of  Amuton,  her  his- 
tory, ^'J.  Her  concern  at  the  arcliduke  Philip's 
treatment  (»f  her  dauchter  Joanna,  90.  lier 
death  and  character,  ib.  Appoints  Ferdinand 
resent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  Ul. 

,  tianchler  to  Hi^ismund  kinij  of  Poland, 

manied  to  John  kins  of  Hungary, '2:16.  Her 
character,  '297.  Is  treacherously  carried,  with 
her  infant  non,  into  Trauj^ylvania  by  sultan 
Solyman,  2!K  The  «nvcrnnient  of  this  pro- 
vince and  the  education  of  her  son  committed 
to  her  jointly  with  Martiimzzi,  39H.  Is  jealous 
of  Martinu7.zi's  Influence,  and  courts  tiie 
Turks,  ib.  Is  prevaik'd  on  to  resign  Transyl- 
vania to  Ferdinand,  X)9.  Retires  to  Silesia, 
ib.  Rec/ivcrx  piMsession  of  Transylvania,  427. 
•of  Portugal,  married  to  tlie  emperor  Charles 


v.,  204 

Jialy,  consequences  of  the  league  between  pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to,  J53. 
The  characters  of  the  Italians,  Siianiards,  ami 
French  contrastf^l,  ib.  State  of,  at  Uie  acces- 
sion of  Clement  V 1 1,  to  the  papacy,  Idl.  Views 
of  the  Italian  States  witli  respect  to  the  em- 
}ierctr  and  Francis  on  the  cxpu'sion  of  the 
Frenrh  from  Genoa  and  the  Milanese,  lt<6. 
Their  apprehensions  on  tlie  battle  of  Pavia 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  195.  The  principal 
states  join  in  the  Iiuly  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 2(K>.  Are  disgusted  at  the  tardiness  of 
Francis,  212.  A  view  of  the  Ghibelline  fac- 
tion, ib.  Sentiments  of  the  states  of,  on  the 
pence  of  Cambray,  231.  Is  visited  by  the  cm- 
I>eror  r'harlej*,  2i:i.  The  nxitives  of  hb  rao- 
ileratlon  towards  the  Matiai  of,  2X1,  234.  A 
b'ai^ue  among  the  statei*of,  formed  by  Charles, 
212.  Pl.icentia  granted  to  Ociavio  Famese  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  473.  Tlie  investiture  of 
tiiennn  given  by  Philip  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  473. 
The  consequence  of  these  grants,  ib. 

Juntn^  IjoIv,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain 
so  termi>d,  102, 163.  The  autlnritv  of  Adrian 
disdainied  by,  183.   Bemoved  toTordMilUi, 


where  queen  Joanna  resMcdi  Hk 
ceediiigs  carried  «m  in  tiic  luuoe  of  JoaaMJ^  lb. 
Ketuives  letters  from  Ciiariet  to  lay  dom 
anus,  with  promises  of  uardoo,  16C 
stranccM  or  grievances  dimwD  up  ^,  Ib. 
particulars  of  tins  reiuoiMit ranee,  IM,  MS. 
Bemarks  on  the  spirit  uf  it,  160.  Are  Intfaat- 
datvd  from  presenting  it  to  Chariea,  ih,  Tn^ 
pose  to  deprive  Charles  of  his  royalty  tfiirtag 
tho  life  of  Joanna,  ib.  Take  the  field,  lf7. 
Character  of  their  army,  ib.  The  queen  s«iaed 
by  the  Cond^  do  Haro,  ib.  llow  tbev  obiafaied 
money  to  support  tlieir  army,  168.  Lone  ivae 
in  negotiating  with  the  nobwa,  16B,  IfiA.  Pio- 
piise  to  uiake  their  peace  with  Cbarlee  at  ihe 
ex[iense  of  the  iwbles,  IdB.  Tbeir  irraeoiote 
conduct,  ib.  Tlieir  army  defeated  by  llaro, 
and  PadiUa  t.ikcn  prisoner,  170.  Padilla  eie- 
cuted,  ib.  H  »  letters  to  his  wife,  and  tbe  diy 
of  Toledo,  17t),  171,  note.  Tim  ruin  of  Ite 
confederacy,  172. 

Julitu  II.,  poiic,  obserratifons  on  the  nonUflcaie 
of,  136. 

HI.,  pope,  his  character,  384. 

his  cardinal's  hat  infamously,  lb.  Is 
tr>  thi;  calling  a  council,  385.  Summons  one 
at  Trent,  ib.  Asserts  liis  supreoie  authority 
peremptorily  in  ttie  bull  for  It,  389.  RepeoU 
con  (inning  Octavio  Famese  In  Parma,  39:2. 
Ue<piires  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  aDianee 
with  Fiance,  393.  The  manner  of  his  death, 
444. 

La  CAiza,  a  FlemJsIi  gentleman,  i—alilMl  hf 
Charles  V.  witli  cardiaal  Ximencs  in  tbe  re- 
gency of  Castile,  104. 

Landrectf,  sii^e  of,  by  the  empetPi  Charlea  V., 
300.    Is  nbandoni>d  by  him,  ib. 

Lannoy,  mortgage!*  the  revenues  of  Naples,  to 
supply  the  exigencies  of  the  emperor,  1(9. 
Francis  surrenders  himself  prisoner  to  lilm  at 
the  battle  of  Pa\ia,  192.  His  cautions  disposal 
of  him,  ib.  I>t'livers  him  up  In  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ami  receives  the  duiw  of 
Orleans  and  the  dauphin,  as  hostagw  la  ei- 
cliange,  204.  Is  sent  aiubassador  tu  Francis 
to  require  his  fulfiloimt  of  the  treaty  of,  iW. 
Concludes  a  treaty  witli  tlie  pope,  SIS.  Maidm 
to  Join  the  imperialists  at  Rome,  where  llM 
tro(»p8  n>fuBe  to  obey  him,  S31, 2SS. 

Lanuzr.  Don  Jolin  de,  made  vieen^  of  Arrafm 
on  tbe  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Gcrmaiqr, 
119.    Composes  tlie  disturbances  there,  173. 

Lava f  no,  John  T<ewis  Flesco,  count  of.  Ids  cha- 
racter, 351.  Meditates  mibvertinf  the  loveni- 
inent  of  Genoa,  ib.  His  preparaiimis,  3& 
His  artful  method  of  assembling  his  silhfin  ■!■, 
3.'*:{.  His  exhortation  to  them,  Ibb  Hblitff 
view  with  his  wife,  3St.  SaUes  fonh,  ft. 
Andrew  Doria  escapies,  35Sb  Depniifli  seal  to 
know  his  terms,  lb.  Is  drowaed,  ft.  His  hio- 
ther's  vanity  ruins  their  deslgoa,  ft.  Bet 
Fifsco. 

LautreCf  Odct  de  Foix,  mareschal  de,  the  nilh 
governor  of  Milan,  his  character,  1S3.  AUea- 
ates  tlie  afl'mtioos  of  the  BUIanese  Atom  Ihe 
French,  ib.  Invests  Regglo,  but  is  repulsed  fef 
Gufeciardinl  tlio  historian,  then  govemot^Jh. 
Is  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  154.  Tto 
money'  for  paying  his  troopa  seised  by  Lnaiw 
of  Savoy,  ib.  Is  left  by  his  Swias  troioas,  Itt 
Is  driven  out  of  the  Milanese  tenilortei,  ftu 
A  now  body  of  Swiss  ondor  him  insist  on  dv 
Ing  battle  to  tho  bnpeiiallsts,  who  defrat  Ma. 
157.  The  Swiss  leave  him,  ib.  Betliaa  ftto 
France  with  the  residue  of  his  tioops,  fti  D^ 
livers  up  tbe  danphbi  and  the  duke  of  Ortena 
in  exchange  ibr  Francis  I.,  aa 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  " 
appointed  genrralisshno  of  tha 
the  emporar,  9SSl  His 
HotivM  whWi  wUUhM  Mb 
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.    IliiuiiD  ouud, 

Imih  ,  ■  wiMk  dUauUUnn 
lMilinvitKalm,imHm 

7.nXnPV*«(lt«',hb(1iuKUt,  IIS.    lU 

■pprrlriHoiu  on  Uw  FlecUiHi  o(  u  cMptnx 
nl  tiHDiuv,  u  tiK  dvatli  u(  MulnUku,  lb, 

din,  lnu  rakH  li  uH  ti  iik  IrMWHi  o(  Clurla, 


MtlM  hln,  113. 


I'll  i-it  I.I'  iiivk  «r  tann,  ud  *rlu» 

lUi I'liUk  >.  Ij3.  IM.  ^TdlH  ■  tadi  nf 

MI...I..I..  I«i.  IM.  TMrnadi4ri'««ii 
.•I  uir  KiiMw,  lU.  Il>«n,lk.  TKcivlm 
•  I  >..^ir4.iiii>  btntnifcr  liliMik,  Ik. 

■  iCIVim'"  lknV"MI>>m,IK  »nji  - 
lim  Lihtfil-ifii.lb.    Ilw  Imprudnl  pvoffiv* 

■  '.I'iiir.ih.  l•Mtmf■l•■mb]rIhrllfulw*^ 
nnhilir  I'lcurh dilirii nuiuf  S'artnr.th. 

/.~»>4.  I-Ulirr,  bnx  i  «!»«  <if  Mnflu 
M.-r  i.iitoHBprtiiliiu.lM,MI.    iMniOuri 

■  Mirn  riaj  Ilka  fnar>.4<l.  la4H(CMri,tk. 
i<  ni.KiWnl  ky  hh  nuik>,  111 

/.•r..T..,l>..i..kHira><iM'ifikraiiUim*kk'li 
ii.dii'iil  ilir  raiinuil-kiirlnV.H  mtp  kk 

/,••!!' ■'■".Liiic'lrf''  lloniw^  knd  Bnkwalk.  kh 
Ihr  lirhdrikr  riuup,  I^H  Ibr  nrUgn  nf  nu> 


•■iiir4  frairli.  lifi.    (Im  Tlpinw  iMkK*. 

r..»rr.lMi[-.  I..  tl«-4'«4li>fFnnrli,  l«t  b 
kn  p.i'inm  m  KilM  kTllH  duk<  af  iao^ 
t>.ii.  :il     ivfnu  Ml  Itna  Ikn*.  IB-    I* 
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iriKt,  XX. '  Hit  niiliuilaale  Mm  ct  Bind.  Ik. 
Tin  liMBdrtiif  lbfmt7»f  Jff,*.    Pn- 


.vrmivgk,  dak*  <rf,  anx  ih*  • 

lAUirr,  Nutln,  iIm  han  munna 
■•iilnMa  EtsMfUn' °jl>'™i  I'M-  ' 
•ttiKrnm,  ik    HI*  hiiUi  ud  edu 


be  tmarj  iptulBIt^  Ibf  BuyBif 


•  duke  or 


nnilihlH,*.  BMIaualair«ittKb"N 
Kmueli  riua  bta  iMnidid  InnikiB  iT  Ibi  llt- 
lUCK,  wka  •rill  Ht  OUI  Isl  hW,  IW.  Uf 
■oMisd  ntml  duitaf  Ua  ikifBa,  Ik.  llrr 
ir^iiai  tuBdiKi  OB  tU  ^feu  or  rnU,  iM 
iii|j(lvU|iii(lRm  I'ludi.UO.  fnndMdf 
■  delniln  illiuicc  wttkHmrr  VUL,  m. 
Ruttn  Uh  irniyuT  HadrUkKlkancany 


<'rMiwn  I  klhwpJilr  bl  wofc^iif  ml  Uw  aiilirn' 
•llriif  wiuml>rti,lfi.  lanlihi  icalMI  Iba 
|p|klUhn*urii^iil(«n*,lk  Wiknu.Mbrn 
clRnirurH«ul|alH>lkM,lb.  CcnpaH 
itH»  aclM  InaiilKXO,  lb.  ta  mtpfm* 
br  Uv  AutiMlaUaB.and  mnMrMrd )«  rmk- 

■oM  by  pny*  1^  II.     OfctaiH  oT  ibF  pn|« 

BiaaT,  Ik.  AaoMii  kiftn  laidbMl  <'()»*» 
««Ail»ililfclk.  IIM»DlinrRfl|ilBtha|>^ 
KMawT  Oder  or  CkHnn,  In  nvaa  kla  pfia- 
dplM.  Ol    WUkdtawi  (Uai  A,.n*t,  bad 

wkra  kaOH  brfanH^  ciaemlackwr^ 
.  AM'«1>  U  •  (laanl  uwKil,  131.  Tlvdpktli 
of  Mailwlln,  kn«  nr  Harlia  u  Us,  IX. 
aoMlBaa  Ibi  jkral  aMkocHir  la  a  pMb  dta- 
paMlaa,lfc.  All  orMuqa  AiadrMnad  kr  Iba 
HalnntiMarrtAwar  1^  Idiinlai,  lb.    A 

Ub,  in  naBauaai  Iba  na  w  ba  a>U- 
cMM,  bad  fcBH  Iba  boll,  Ifc.  IficUiiai  aa 
ika  coadaci  aT  ika  cswt  sT  l«a»  iowbnla 
kim,  131  RadMliw  a*  Ma  tm^mn,  ». 
CaiibBa  irMch  cnaulband  w  bfow  Jw  nan- 
akkn  id  Iba  ebiRli  oT  R.sa,  IB.  fMln- 
iaihrtka  ait  of  [(lMla«,  IMAad  Ika  rarHal 

at  Ika  dM  aT  Woih,  lU.  A  11*1111111111 
navd  kta  Mttti.  *.  Ilia  lavptM  IkH*, 
Ik.  BaAMa  u  iroad  kh  «t<alna^  lb. .  llr 
HnO«.     Aa  rUrt  gibllabad  a^M  Mm 

».  rfamiB  of  kli  *i«tU«,  tk  Tte  a^ 
MArarPvli  aaHMM  a  daew  MBiM  klai, 

"■  ^  ■    I  '  T" — r""'  -"-i^-f. 

1«^  WI.     A— aw  lyb.  M.     WmJwS 
la.     DatiMkii  a— ^. 
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8ute8,S35w  Encourages  the  pro(estantfl,dispi- 
riUxl  by  tiie  eoiperor'ii  decree  a^sainst  luui,  "iJH. 
Ilia  cuiiccrn  ol  tbe  practiccH  ot  tbe  iuialiapti«i8 
at  Munster,  349.  U  Invited  to  beipmc  by  Hcury 
duke  of  Sajcony ,  37U.  Ilia  opinion  of  G  ropper'a 
xreatiae  to  unite  the  protestantH  and  catlioUcs, 
SUS.  Dies,  :^.  Suniuiary  uf  hia  character, 
*J:29,  330.  Extract  from  his  last  wiU,  331,  noU. 
See  Pr»ttatanU.  A  view  of  tJie  extraordniary 
elTecbt  of  his  revolt  from  the  church  of  Kouie, 
on  that  courti  and  on  Europe  in  general, 
4W— 497. 
LuxeaUMurg^  invaded  by  Robert  de  la  Marck, 
lord  of  BouiUon,  151.  Invaded  and  overrun 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  303.  Is  again  invaded 
by  Francis,  308. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  his  prisoner  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
002.  t>eutimRnts  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
tlii^t  treaty,  i203. 

JUagdeburi'^  tlw  ci*y  of,  refuses  to  admit  tlio  /«- 
trrim  enforced  by  Clinrles  V.,  and  i>repart«  for 
defence,  38d.  AJaurice  elector  of  Saxony  ap- 
pointed to  reduce  It,  3t:^.  Is  put  under  the  ban 
of  tin:  empire,  396.  Tlie  territories  of,  invaded 
by  (leorse  of  MecUenburjili,  ib.  The  inhabit- 
ants diiK'ated  in  a  8all>,  ib.  Maurice  of  Sax- 
uiiy  arriviM  and  besiitit^  the  city,  ib.  Surien- 
dern,  3!M>.  The  senate  elects  Maurice  thdr 
bun;rave,  ib. 

Muhrtttd,  kiu^  of  Tunis,  hlrtnry  of  his  sons,  253^ 

Jfajorca.  an  insurrection  tliere^  173.  Which  is 
quelled  with  dilficuliy,  ib.  The  model  ation  of 
Charlie  towards  the  insurgents,  on  his  arrival 
in  i^pain.  174. 

M'litttjfj  tile  appelUitlon  of,  asstimed  by  Charles 
V.  on  his  election  to  the  imperial  crown,  and 
taken  by  all  the  other  moiuirclis  of  Europe,  116. 

J/a/iNM,  council  of,  an  account  of,  3H2. 

Malta,  tlie  ihland  of,  granted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  Sl  John,  exjielled 
from  Kliodiv  by  the  Turks,  1S9. 

JUamalukrs,  extirpated  by  sultan  Selim  TT.,  113. 

JMammrlukcs,  a  laiiion  in  Geneva  so  termed, 
Ki)ine  airount  of,  'i<il. 

Munufly  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ajnbas«adnr  at 
tile  imperial  court,  itays  his  court  to  tli*-.  arrh- 
fiiike  Philip  on  queen  Isabella's  death,  ifi.  In- 
ti^rcepi.s  Joanna's  letter  of  coiuient  to  Ferdi- 
nand's ret^ncy  of  Castile,  ib.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  bHtwe«Mi  PVrdinand  and  Philip,  U3.  De- 
clares for  Maximilian's  regenry  on  I'hilip's 
death,  9rt.  Is  made  imperial  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  I..eo  X.,  149.  The  condhions 
of  the  treaty,  ib.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  eh'cted  pt*!*,  15ti. 

Marcellus  If.,  pope,  his  character,  448.    Dies,  ib. 

Marciann^  battle  of,  between  Peter  t^tro^xi  and 
the  nmrquis  de  Mnrignano,  A'.\^. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  and  do  waiter  of  Savoy, 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  undertakes  with  liOuise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  «>f  France,  to  acc^>ranM)- 
dnte  tlie  ditTerences  between  those  two  mon- 
arrlH,  230.  Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
230,  231. 

Marifnanoy  marquis  of,  appointed  commander 
itf  the  Florentine  armv,  acting  against  the 
French,  4.'f7.  Defeats  the  French  army  under 
Peter  Htror.zi,  4.^.  La}!*  sit'gc  to  Sienna,  ib. 
Converts  the  siege  Into  a  blockaile,  ib.  Sienna 
surrenders,  4:fi).  Reducs  Port«>  Ercole,  ib. 
His  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont  by  tlie  em- 
peror, ib. 

Marek,  Robert  dc  la,  lord  of  Bouillon,  declares 
war  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  IM.  Ra- 
vages Luxembourg  with  French  troops,  131. 
In  commanded  to  disband  his  troops  by 
Francis,  ib.  Hit  territories  reduced  by  tlic 
emperor,  lb. 

MarMtUtt,  be*i«ced  bv  the  imperialists,  187. 


Rescued  by  Franeia,  lb.    Intcrrtew  and  tnUf 
there  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  943;. 

Martin^zif  bisliop  of  Wanutin,  is  appoinwi 
guardian  to  Steplieo  king  of  Hungary,  S87. 
His  character,  ib.  SuUcits  ihe  ■■Mfano  of 
sultan  fck>lyman  against  Ferdinand,  III.  8ol]r- 
man  seises  the  kliigdoaiv207,SU6.  is  appointed 
to  the  govenmieut  of  Transylvania  and  the 
education  of  the  young  king,  jointly  witli  Um 
queen,  308.  Nesotiatos  wiu  Ferdinand,  SMt, 
Pre\-ails  with  the  queen  lo  resJ^n  TranqrlTanla 
to  Ferdinand,  ib.  Is  appointod  fmrenor  of 
Transylvania,  and  made  a  rardlnal,  SBB.  dHL 
Is  assassinated  by  Ferdinand's  Older,  40a 

Martyr,  Peter,  bis  avtlwrity  cited  In  finiof  of 
the  extortions  of  tlie  Flemisli  miniiMsn  of 
Charles  V.,  109. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  Xn.  of 
France,  but  married  lo  tbe  emperor  Maiimi' 
liaii,  89. 

of  England,  her  accession,  431.    Reeeivea 

propobals  from  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.  of  ssar 
ryiiig  his  son  Philip,  ib.  Tlie  Engliah  avene 
to  this  union,  ib.  The  house  of  commons  re- 
monstrates  against  the  match,  43^  Tlie  arti 
cles  of  marriage,  ib.  Ttie  marriage  retiiled 
by  parliament  and  compleiod.  433.  Re-esta- 
blishes the  Koraish  religion,  lb.  Peiseciiiea 
the  rtjfomters,  ib.  Invites  Charles  to  Englaad 
on  his  resignation  and  passage  lo  Spain,  wiVkh 
he  declines,  4fi3.  Is  engaged  by  Philip  to  i — *^ 
him  in  his  war  against  France,  467. 
money  by  her  prerogative  to  carry  on  tlie  '«■■■, 
ib.  Her  neelnct  in  the  security  of  Calabi,  4T9u 
Calais  in  vested  and  taken  by  tlie  duke  of  Gskai 
ib.    Dies,  484. 

,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  fifeodand,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown  an  infant,  307.  b  con- 
tracted to  the  daupliln  of  France,  374.  Is 
educated  at  tho  cmiit  of  France,  'ML  Tbe 
marriage  completed,  lb.  Assumes  tbe  title  and 
arms  of  England  on  tbe  death  of  Mary,  4B5w 

Mattkiaji,  John,  a  baker,  beoMnes  a  leader  of  tlie 
anabaptists  at  Munster,  246.  ^iies  tbe  dl)-, 
and  establislies  a  new  form  of  govemiDrag 
tlierc,  24ti,  247.  Repulses  tbe  bisbop  of  Munslrr, 
247.  is  killed,  ib.  See  BouoU  nod  Jtnahamti*U, 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  bis  motives  m  not 
accediuK  to  tlie  protestant  leagneof  Sraalkaldtv 
310.  Marches  to  the  assistance  of  FerAnaoJ 
in  Hungary,  ib.  Ilis  dilTerence  with  bis  cousin 
the  elector,  ib.  His  conduct  at  tbe  diet  of 
IVorms,  323.  Joins  tbe  emperor  afatnst  the 
protef>tants,  339.  His  motives,  344.  His  htfi- 
dious  conduct  towards  the  ekiCtor^SlS.  Seiam 
the  elifctorate  of  Saxony,  346.  saxony  rem- 
\cred  by  tlie  elector,  349.  His  InefliMrtual  en- 
deavours to  nrduce  Wittemben  for  tbe  empe- 
ror, 3G4.  ObtaimiposseMiionofthedectontr, 
'JCA.  Is  formally  invested  at  tbe  diet  of  Aoss- 
bun:,  378.  Becomes  diwalisfledwitb  the  empe- 
ror, 3R6.  His  motives  for  discontent  explained, 
ib.    Uis  address  and  caution  In  bis  condnet, 

387.  Makes,  nevertlieless,  professionB  of  bis 
attachment  to  the  reformation,  lb.  Undertakra 
to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  tbe  Imttrim^ 

388.  Protests  against  the  coimcil  of  Trent,  lb. 
li*  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  redoca 
Ma3dibur:;,3)i9.  Joins  George  of  Mecklenbws 
N'fore  Mazdcburg,  JXk  Tbe  city  cairitalaiai^ 
:riO.  Begins  to  intrigue  witli  count  llansftldt, 
ib.  Is  elected  burgrave  of  Magdebuif,  lb. 
Dismisses  his  troops,  307.  His  address  tai 
amusiiijj  tho  emperor,  ill.  Makes  an  anianre 
with  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  tha 
emperor,  401.  Makes  a  formal  reqniiittoa  of 
the  landgrave's  liberty,  402.  Joins  his  lnio|i^ 
and  publishes  a  manlMBto,  404, 40S.  Taut 
possession  of  Amrirarg  and  Mber  dllsa,  4IHL 
An  ineffectual  neBOtialloo  with  Ctartea,  4M. 
Dt>feats  a  bodv  of  tbe  erapeiof^  traopa,  407. 
Takestbecastiaoffibreabaitlb.   bi       '  ~ 
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b>  .1  iiiiiliny  in  lii«  tronp*,  ib.    TmIith  lit«|>rurk 
Attil  ii.trriirtlv  iiii«jNii  UikiiiQ  t.'iiarltn,  4«ir.     A 
IK  .'••u  (Hull  Im-lmmii  hiui  iiiitl  F>  riliiiaiiil.  III 
lki>ii||ii«  Krunkiiffloii  ih(!  Mauie,  4 1  i.     lli"  iii- 
«lii«*-'ii<-titii  b>  aii  ai4'ii;iiiiiiNlaiioii,  414      Si;!ii« 
A  ir*4ty  wiUi  III'-  *-iii{iLri>f  at  l'a<vaii:,  itt.     IW- 
UtitltMi^    ttll    lilH    (iiiitliirC    Hi    till*    WAt.    41.'i. 
Man  it<-  Ui.o  llmuiirv   in  i»|»{«n«'  Uh   'riir\>. 
4 111.   I<  jiiMi)  •!  ill  t(i«-  tii'aJ lit  (Iw  U-.t.iir ;ij  iiiihi 
\lhiri  III   lli.iiHliitlmrB,  lil.     1>  tiiii-  Ailf  ri. 
bui  H  killiil  iti  iIh-  IhtKlf,  lb-     lli^ili.ir.i  lit. 
lb.     Ir  Niiiiivili  li  h\  til*  Itritiiirr  Aii;:mM:|'>.  IJ-'t 
JV<i/iH.;.'-.ji«.  ''iii|N-i«ir  ul   (••■riiiiiii>,  il.tiiiM  ttir 
r*-i:--i'y  «■(  <'.•■.! tii-  tin  hin  imhi  I'luti;!  m  iI.-jMi. 
'Ci       |«  •ii|i|iiirii  li  Ml  III*  (-I.IIIII  l>y  |hii  J  •h.i 
.Mniiiii-I,'ii.     l.4M-«  It.  ir*.    dbiaiii*  iiH'L'i'^*  f  II 
iii<-iil   III    Ilif  1^)M -riiiititrii-M   tiy   iIh*  d*4:li  ill 
r.iili|i.  .»•.     Ap(*iiii(ii  Wilii.tni  Ui'4*ni>.  hmt  •«! 
('liir>\  r«'r>.  lo  «ii{ii'iiiiti.  :i<t  tli«-  iilnrnliiiti  of  liH 

giilHilxill  I    il.-ltlrrt.  lb.      l'o|K-U|lii-'<  .1  {■■ai  r  Hlitl 

I'laiiii-  anil  \<'.iiii',  UH.     Hh-^,  IIU.    Hinh-ui 
r>irii;»>'  ;i|  \ln*  [n  riiNl,  111.     Hia  «-iiili-aMiiirs  In 
Ml. 1(1-  lilt-   iiti^H  rial   rriiwn   t-i   lu«  kibihIihiii 
t'liii!!'!.  ill      |l>i;v  iilKiiudiit,  lb. 
M-  ■. '  •■■iHif,  Ut-n;!'  1,1,  lilt  .till «  ilio  (iTritorii-a 

•  M  ijil'  iHii£  liir  (In*  «-iii;«'riir,  'I*.!.'!.  !>«  |i-ai« 
II.'-  M  i.'iMmii^ci^,  whit  »all)  iMit  oil  htm.  ih. 
I-  J  >iii'-il  liy  Matirtrr  ii|'  Haiony,  wIki  aiM>uiiM>3« 
tilt'  »>ii|iii*iiii-  rmiiuiaiitl,  lb. 

M'U'fuii;  Johtj  J:iii|i-«.     ?*!■«■  JXIarifmtim*. 
M'lin.  \U-mii«|i-r,  rt>tor*ii  tu  tht*  il'iitiiinona  of 
Fl'imiit'   hv   Iht*  ciiiiN'ritr  t'hark-:i4,  'HA.     I« 

Il«>.l*-M>.ll»i|,  'JT."!. 

-  -  — .  r'lriiiii.il  il«',  ^lrri«Ml  pdpT,  ami  avMiimi'« 
Id.  ii'|...f  ri,i,.!iiVll..l7'».   S"«>f7'M#iirVtl 

,  I ':ilt':ui<|i- ill.  I«  iuarri«'«l  in  fll**  i|i|Kh  nf 
<  I'll  .I'M,  Jl.l.  I<i  riiiijtYlurfd  liy  tti*>  «*iii|M-<ir 
( '|i;irt<-4  \  .  In  h.ivi'  pniffnif^  lite  ilaii|iliiii.    *'.** 

—  .  _.  f  ii.iiiii  ,|i.,  intiitf  rittki*  of  l*lnii-iM->.  2'i'i. 
N  «'i-i|H.rtii|  by  Hh'  rm|i''nir,  aitil  d*-ii  .ii«  il*' 
p.iiii-.iiH  ill  I.'irrii/o, -JTii.  A«Wi*rtJi  lii«  luiI* 
{■«-imIi  'irv  .f.-nniit  Uh-  iniif  nir.  4i\.  •  *:f<  -^  in 
ri  il  ;ir  f'i'-tili;*  I'nr  !>»»'  *'lli|w*lit',  4"Vi.  Ijiti  r- 
|:il'i  I  w  .Tf  will  Fraiiri*.  ik  Si-.'  M  '.•tfn.im.i 
III-  .ii|. !'(•«>   Ill   |iiiM-iiriiii*   III**  ni%i-«ti.iirt    n! 

^l :i    Iriif)    riiili|i  II.  Ill'  S,ini'i,   A'.l.       It  U 

(((■III-  i\  to  liiiii,  4i!l. 

.   L'lM-ii/'i  (ir,  a^aoxinair*  hi*  kni-Ui.i.i 

Ml  \:tliiitT. '.'7'*.      riH*:*,  lb.     All*  lli|iU  III  I. (•!■•«•■ 
( 'i'"!!!),  bill  l!i  ib'ti  ahil.  *JT.'i,  JTii. 
M'lttm  t  i\>'{  (*ain|Mi,  ihf  iiibabiiaiit*  i'*',  r«-lii>«'  !•• 
k't  rim-t>i-a  Ink''  tlw;  iiiilt:ar\  ni.tn^  iInti-  mr 
thi>  «|i-|{i>  III    tbi'  iii«ii'v'i'ii<»  III  :^'::ni  ia.  Ii>l 
'i'ht*  iii%%ri  aliii'Mi  buriit  |i\  i'miMt  !i.  ih.     Ttn 
liili'it  iiHiit«  ri'Wiil^-  liiiii.  lb.     Siirii-ii.  m  amit 
llw  but  I  If  n|  Vilia:ai,  iiml  ilisMihitiwii  nl  till- 
l.c'y  .liiii:a.  IT  I 

M-i  mr/ii'M.  iiiibilM-^  tbr  n{tbiiitii«  nf  Marliti  I. II 
Uj>  r.  I.ti.     I*  I  iii|i|iiV'«l  tiiili.iM  upa  .  ■•.  :•  k*I'  'i 

(•f    1:il|!l  ti\   tl.*-  li|ii|i-«l.lill  {••|:<<-<*-  .lllbr  ilii'l  1. 1 

A'I'.'hIii'j.  ilT.     U  ill  Ht  ii-ii  b»   I'll*  f.ii|iiriM'>i 

({•I'll-    ,i."ii    •!    thf    lili';i-'Ml'lH,  hilt    I'i    lilnrltil 

b.  I'l'f-  :..'l-  I- rnit'il  Si»r."»i- III  f'iaiKi«. 
•.*Vi  II, «  I  •ii'i  r«  tH-r  with  ririii«.  'JM.  1% 
|--<  <  i<.<  !   ii'Bi'i  i.i  MviMii  till-  /nfrr t M  Miforritl 

f"    ' Iiln-rnr.  .fr»T. 

.V  '  ■     '  ••■lib"  -1'    II. lib'  *irrrn%-  nf  Vaknria,  iifi 

I  ■•- lb  ;ii:|.iri   nt   4  hailfi  V.  Inr  (ii'ltunn).  II'*. 

\  :  !«>■  I'l-il  t'l  r.  itil-.itliil  till-  triHi^t*  kI'  llir  iMh*-  « 

if.  |i  •tt!i>-(;i  riii.i.i.lil.-l,  ITH.     mfi-aTr«tb>  I'm  hi 

Hi  *f-«iiil  aiiiii.w,  lb.     iK'vtm}!  iIh  ■■^••iria 

l|.i-..  lb 
Mm':,  nn  libuhnp  nf.  arlfiiHv  iWl.lff-  h^  fitn-  lb* 

•  'I  I"  ri'.  tbi*  il:i«l  III"  \«lB-b'ir..*'«  a»Trpt.i:iif  nf 
!*<•  I^t  n  H  ui'lhiiilbriiiiaii^lHtrlfi^lby  il.TTT. 

M^mlU,  A  Mitan****  cfniliiiian,  rm|i|i»)M  •« 
I  -M  iv  frniii  FiAfiriM  I.  lu  Kfaiwlfl  HfiHJca  «iuli<' 
oi  M-t.iii.  hii  fair.  "O^.  m. 

M't:  "  i"^l  bv  M«iotn»irfiicy.  thr  Prrnrh  ten^ 
r\\  4iR'>.  'riM>dtikrofftaUcinadf  linHniirnf, 
4\-'  la  bi<«in!i<d  bv  Hip  ««iprror.  419.  Thf 
ruiprrur  diniaU,  ud  icIinN  ki  •  dJlO«M4 


roinlilinn,  40(1.  A  arni'nM'  f«»rm<*il  by  fatlifr 
l<«'niiniii  tn  tii'trn)  llHTiiy  bi  tlit- iiii|H>riali*i«, 
4  Ml,  411.  Tliv  r4iib<|Hr<u->  ibUiU-«l  by  llu* 
irn-.i  riiiir,  411.  I^'iiitard  liiuiib-ri'd  b>  hM 
umiili .,  rtiiil  tiiN  a»«<M-ia!i-p  i-im  iiii*«l,  44i. 

.1/  .i'n  •.  Ill  I'l-i.trt-  liiii|i<.:i-il  b>  till-  liiiliriialwlp, 
l.'il.  <i  lil.iiit  ibl'-i.ir  ul.  by  IIm:  ciii-vaJM-r 
ll.iyrtni,  lb.    Tim>  "Ii*^'  raiMil,  lb. 

.Vi/iM,  iii.in^Iiril  lb-  Fnix  ap)Kiiiit<tl  lo  b<-  tlH! 
FriiHli  i'ii\ffiiiir  nf,  I.VI.  Ilui  (harkhf,  ib. 
'J'Ih'  .\li  .i-i<-«4'  n.H-ii  itiil  I  mm  iIh>  Fn-iirb  b>  Iii4 
ii(i|iri-ii-,  III*,  ill.  Iii\:idi(l  b^  iIn' (t'i'l«-*iapi|i<al 
li>Hi|iHiiiii|i-i  l*rii»(M'r  ( 'nil lima,  l.'»4.  TIm-  Fk-iu  Ii 
<l  IVi-ii  mil,  \S'  0|i,iii -Mtl  bv  llir  ilU|«-riiil 
triintH,  iTi.  Iii\.i.l  tlb>  Ui«- FitiHb, 111*.  Willi 
.III-  ilri.iii  iiiit  by  4'iibitiiia,  IT*',  ITU.  Tlw'  iiii 
|4-ri3t  li<iii}M  llH-r*-  iiiuliiiy  for  ^y,  biU  :irr 
n[t}ifa«<-«i  by  M«>r<iit^,  I"!.  AlmiHbiutil  by  ilin 
Frt-iii  h.  iti.  Ovi-riiiii  Bjam  b>  FrntM  i-,  y^l^^^ 
••■i/j.«  llii  iitv,  I-/",  l.-^.i.  'rill-  FiiihIi  itiiii  on 
III  umii  I'll  bi.'tli  i»f  I'.ivia.  |'»i.  TtM-  ihw«u- 
iH'r  i.f  srariT-'il  "li  Sli»rr.i.  I!i7.  T.i'»»  n  II'Mii 
biMi  .I'll!  i2'aiin«l  :ii  tin' ijiikf  lit  H- mi  Urn.  "JUL 
lM>iMib-i%  •Miiiiiiilti-*!  b)  Iht'  uniHll'U  liim|M* 
liii-n-, 'iAr>.  0|»|iri  «i>i%r  iiM-.iMiriii  nl  IbHiibmi 
tiiaii;i|ilt  bi3>iiiii!iiitiii«iriHi|i*.'Jl!l  TlH'Frn.ili 
fiiritv  III!  II  ib  1 1  :iiid  bv  \iit<iiii>>«b-  I^->\a, 'iJ!K 
!•  ai'aiii  ci-iMi'  t|  bt  (tR- 1  iii|M-tnr  i->  Sinr/a,  '£14* 
|l<-a!li  nl  Sliir/.i.  *.*'••.  Till-  pri  tl  i>«i.iii«  nf 
F.-nm  i«  III  that  il  itriiv ,  -Jii-l.  I-  m  n.t'%1  b>  the 
t-iii|i«Tiir.  Jirfi.  'Jill-  uiuriium  ib  I  (•uonln  aii 
|piiiiilii|  ciivi'ritnr.  Jiiil. 

.ViiA.tf :.  h.i(iif  III.  iM-iMn  II  ri/ilyiiion  iti*-  Mafiii- 
li«ri:i  aiMi  iJm*  liiitisariAiiM.  iLI. 

.V'Miijiric  orilfrt.  iivi'iiiv  inM  tlif>  fiimtaim-iilal 
|4iiH  i|ili «  nl,  *>r«.  Vn  uliar  cniinlilulmii  nl  tin* 
••iib-r  i>f  Ji>iiiU,  ib. 

.Vii«r-iii/rt,  linii  lliicnib*.  th^  iiii|M-riil  »<iilin<i>.iibir 
a'  |[ii  ii. ,  III*  iiiirivut-4  uitli  I  .i-iliiml  4'>.ii-:iiia, 
a^fiiiiKl  ]»>|M- I'll  IIH  III,  *Jli.  U.ibi*  I  p  I'.'  fi"' 
l>i  :i  •  :ii  ■  ii.iiiii-Mlalioii.  •2\3.  I<  •S'i*.i'<il  .-umI 
kilitfi  lit  .\iiilirw  mHia  in  I  hit  a:  rti^xi'  iii>  ul 
In  ii«ii-  iiii<  baitmiir  ill  .Nnji'-  -.  .'Jl. 

.M  •nlmr.  T-  «-ri|  ti\  iIh-  I  niinl  il  (lliiTiili  II  ••■  Fl.-liii  !• 
i-'  I'-riiiiiMiiii  III /i\i  tl. I'll"  !••  Ill*  i:i  i'i|iii«  tb  I 
<i<ia«ti>.  .il.'i  Oii'uiii-  II.-  -ml  tiv  III*  -iMn  III 
ai|*  iMr.it>!.  ih.  I 'miii'i  i.itU  111  ^Hii'..i.  IV  !••  II 
li.>l*>«ii|    tiv    t||,«    it,.|ii|i|i<i   lit     Mill i.'ii. tin.    I'i" 

lii«  vi.'iifiiiiBib-ii'fMi'.  lb  l«n-«ltKi«l  b>  :iiiiiii«-, 
ai.il  I  iiiiriilaii<i>.  I  fr*.  I  f*. 

.V  -q*^    \:(  ilin.  liilllllifrv  nl  the  rill/f  li«  .-f  <  *  n«ia 

I'l.n  riiihi-r  at)i-r  ibr  i^^lm 'hni  ••>  H'li  mIV 
bv  ;b.  Fb'*i  ;itii'«'«,  aiHi  mtab:i<b  a  hit  v«i  rn- 
fiii-ii*  Hn  If.  4.F* 

.1/  !'•  h-  uL.  rnuiit  n''.  nrrii^nl  and  ;<<rtii*-^)  fur 
\¥  i>  •  lidi;  IIh*  lUiipiiiii,  rliarfr^  ihi'  t-ipj^-nc 
Mfii  I   «:uHtiiir  It.  'J*!!. 

.V-nriv  "ikr*.  iii.irt-ii  hal.  h»«  rhamrtrr.  47?. 
Fta-u  H  :u|ii)i«a  |ii«  itl.Mi  I'll  ri-«ipiiiifi  till-  i'iii;«-' 
t'tr.  a-iil  <  nuiiiiiU  till-  i'iiTiiii«tii  III  bun,  ib.  Ilia 
p'l-i .i-it|.iii4,  iK  IIm  tnN>(»  il<-«pi«i>  bi«  ii«ii 
tlui  I.  'Ji^.  I  >li^'r«  aimiiii  mi  hi-  iijwca'i«  i«.  i\ 
I- •!••*!'«  ti!,.H» I.  rmiifiii-'.iithi  aiiii*  I'I  !•• 'irv 
II.  In  jiiii  MiiiriT'it  Sat-mv.  Hiiii  «*i/.  \btf, 
life-.  I  ...iiiilt «  liiMiry  I'liiii  ao-i  iiiiii(  itn* 
ii't'i  ••  .1  iil'i  III! «  wi!b|^i|H- I'anl  tV..  l.'tl.     I'nm 

f'l,|-.:|a    llli     Vf    11  f|    .Ir.iiv    a^.lilfl    'th'    llilkf     nf 

?^  IV'  1.  4'*'«.  Iii'.iflN-«  I»sii.l»b«  !••  flit'vi  r*i. 
<liiiiiiifi,  lb.  KtiBi^-v  h  :ii«H|  uii|ici..:  iiily  lit 
^•1  AiltMii,  MriH  !■  ibfiatitl.  Ik  I*  i.iVfii  |ifi 
*i«.i-r.  4H!».  .\rfiii<aii-iia|M'arptwiMrt-ii  Thiliji 
a'Ml  llrtif),  IHI.  Ki  ;iir!i4  hi  Franrr.  and  h 
bichlv  l«Kiiiiiriil  bv  Ili'irv.  lb.  l|-«  :i->hIuMt 
III  fnruanliiic  itif  iitfvifi.itiniD*.  4^4.     Hi4  ri'. 

P'vlir'il  fitr  |iniaii4iiu;  Utv  Uvaiy  vif  llatrau- 
aiiibrrvic,  IkV 
Mtmip'h^,  a  friiit!«^  mnfipirnrp  hrbl  ihfvr  Ihr 
ihr  rr<iinibm  nf  tlif  kint<bKii  of  \a%  anv,  IM 
.V»r#«^.  Ji>rnfiH>,  rhaiirrllor  tif  Milan.  hl«  rhJirM 
irr,  \a.     RHlrtv  fnmi  llir  Fimrh  riartiiviala 
MttaiilnPrBiirtai4ricu.lb.    Itia  Intunm  hmr 
akoftlvt,  Ul.    Uiikiu  Ikt  aaltey  uT 
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the  imperial  troops  in  Milan,  181.  Is  dispistcd 
Willi  Uie  bobuviour  of  Cliarlc^ii,  197.  ]i)lriguf:< 
asaiiiHt  tliH  iHu|K!rnr  with  Pewara,  lUd.  In  Im.*-  | 
(ra\  1^  to  tlie  «iii>j4.'rur  by  l^■!M:ara.  VM.  Is  ar- 
naiLfi  at  his  vi-'it  to  I'ttKara,  ib.  Is  n't  at 
liberty  by  the  diike  of  Buurbuii,  uud  becoDicB 
hi.s  C(tiili(luiit,  '213,  214. 

JUomivn,  ill  France,  taken  by  the  inijierialiift^, 
irH.    ilfiakcii  by  Francisi,  ib. 

MulhrnujiiH^  baltie  of,  bftvi<K;n  Uie  oniperor 
t.'liarlort  V.  aud  the  tlrctor  of  .Saxony,  Shi. 

MvUy- Ninfcnty  kiiu(  of  Tunits  hi^  iiiiiuman 
irratiiieiit  of  his  fathiir  and  brotiiera,  "IjH.  l8 
4>x|»elled  by  HarbaroMMi,  3i>4.  Kniraftezi  iJie  oni- 
|N-ior  to  rcMton*  him,  "£&.  b  r»tubtuhed  acain 
by  tltu  siirn-ndor  of  Tunis,  ij57.  Hid  treaty 
with  (.'harb'y,  ib. 

^Vitnrcr,  'J\*M>niaM,  a  ditariple  of  f  iUthcr.  oppones 
him  witli  fniiatical  noiiono,  ^2U0.  licnifc)  tlic 
iii^>iiric<-lion  <if  the  p'.-.'i.^iiU<  in  Thiiringia,  ib. 
Hid  extravagant  aclK-mui,  it).  Is  dcl>;:ili-d  and 
put  to  death,  >iU7. 

JUnH.ntir,  tile  lirfiit  settlement  of  the  anabaptists 
in  that  riiy,  340.  The  city  seized  b}'tliem,  ib. 
'I'liey  esiublihli  a  new  lonii  of  l'o% trnmont 
tJiere.  i>4(;,  :^47.  Is  called  Mount'  Sion,  S47. 
The  bifhop  of,  rc])ulM.'d  by  them,  ib.  Is  bkKk- 
11(1* -d  by  the  bishop,  *i4D.  The  city  taken,  ib. 
See  .'iRahaplists. 

JfurJtr,  ilie  prices  of  composition  for,  by  the 
Kniiiish  rlirjry,  1.37. 

Must aph tit  \Ue  declared  heir  to  cultan  Solyman 
tlie  Maunificeiit,  is  investcHl  witli  tin*  ndiiitiiis- 
irriiinii  of  |)iariMM]uir,  42'^.  His  father  rrn- 
(Uti  il  j«^|i»iis  of  his  iN)pularlty  by  the  arts  of 
Ho.xalatia,  42ri,  429.  Is  stranpled  by  hi:*  father's 
urder,  4:U).    His  only  son  umrdeRnl,  ib. 

^'tipUs,  the  revenues  of,  mortgafii-d  by  I«innoy 
lo  supply  the  eni|)eror  in  hi^  cxtirencies,  l**!). 
Invmiffl  by  the  Fr»?nr.h  under  the  duke  of  .Vl- 
han y,  I'.K).  Invaded  by  pop*;  Clement  VII  ,  214. 
'J'n  aiy  b<'twe<Mi  the  pope  and  Lannoy,  viceroy 
of,  21  J.  The  priuro  of  ( trance  retreats  tiiither 
bn'ore  Lautrec,  223,  220.  Is  blockadi-d  by 
I  .Mutrec,  22fi.  Sea  eu^apemciit  hi  the  harbour 
I  if,  lM>t\\  i-eu  Andrew  Doria  and  Moncada,  ib. 
( 'nusfs  which  disappointed  the  French  oprra- 
tiiiii.4  asainst,  220,  227.  Dorla  revolts  and 
<>|M'iiii  the  ronimuuiraU<m  by  sea  acain,  227. 
0|)pres8rd  by  the  S[>ani«h  viceroy  l>on  redro 
de  T(>b^lo,  bccoines  disall'ected  to  the  emperor 
fliarloA  v.,  422.  Is  harassed  by  a  Turkish 
fleet,  ib. 

Jk'iMjtauy  count  of,  invades  Bouillon  at  the  he.id 
of  the  imperialists,  151.  In vadcs  France,  takes 
MoiiHnn,  aud  besieges  Mezien>s,  but  Ls  re- 
pulsed, ib. 

Ji^ararre^  tho  kingdom  of,  unjustly  acquired  by 
Ferdinand  of  Arra^fon, 9< .  D' Albret's  invasion 
of,  defeated  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  1U5.  Its 
rnstles  dismantletl,  except  Pumneluna,  which 
Xlmeiies  strengthens,  ib.  Invaded  by  Francis 
1.  in  tlie  name  of  Henry  D'A'lbrct,  150.  Ke- 
diiceil  by  TEsparre,  the  French  general,  ib. 
The  F>ench  driven  out  hy  the  Spaniards,  and 
r  tlsparre  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

yfthcrlandf,  the  government  of,  first  assumed 
by  Chnrlea  V.,  1)0.  The  Flemings  averse  to 
( 'harles's  goiti;!  to  Spain,  107.  Invaded  by 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  151.  A  truce  con- 
chMh-<l  with,  by  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngland,  KG, 
227.  Invaded  by  Francis  atrain,  271.  A  kus- 
IM-nrion  of  arms  there,  ib-  An  insurrection  at 
(ihent,  a^l,  2WI.  See  Ghmt,  Is  once  more 
Invaded  by  Francis,  30^.  Resiitned  by  the 
em|ierur  to  his  son  Philip,  455.  A  review  of 
the  alteratk)ns  in,  during  Uic  sixteenth  centurj', 
4W. 

•Vicr,  a  tnir*  for  ten  year*  concluded  there  be- 
tween theemperor  and  Francis, 373.  Owiegvd 
byUteFraicbiiidTurki,909.  t 


JVf'srM,  treatyof,  between  Cbtrks  V.  ind  Fnnttt 
I.  of  FraiK>e,  iOd.  Tlie  tcniM  U,  iicclectt4W 
Charles,  120. 

A'uremitr^,  the  chv  of,  embraroi  tbe  reibnBc4 
religion,  183.  Diet  of,  particulan  of'  Pofie 
Adrian's  brief  tu,  respecting  Iht:  fdormen,  jh. 
The  reply  to,  184.  Proposes  a  general  council, 
ib.  Presents  a  list  of  grk^-ances  to  tbe  pt^, 
ib.  The  lecefti,  or  edict  of,  ib.  Thb  dia  of 
great  advantage  to  the  refonnen,  185w  Pio- 
cerdings  of  a  K!Cond  diet  there,  1!^  18&.  fie- 
cessofthedieultiO.  AoBccoiniiiodaikMia|pree4 
to  there,  between  the  emperor  Cbartea  VTaod 
the  pro(estaut!>,  24a 

Oran,  and  other  idaces  in  Barbary,  anaeaDcd  to  . 
the  crown  of  (^n.<itilc,  by  Ximrnet,  97. 

Orange,  Fhilibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of,  general 
of  tlie  imperial  anny  on  the  death  oT  tlie  duka 
<if  Bourbon,  takes  the  castle  of  St.  Angriu,  aa4 

Ktpe  CIc  inent  VII.  prisoner,  S1&  Bellrea  to 
nples  on  tho  approach  of  Lautrec,  2£Si,  S9L 
Takes  his  Miccet^sor,  tlie  marquis  de  Saliwea, 
prisoner  at  Averva,  228. 
Otlfona^  duke  of,  dc^livered  up  to  tbe  empwot 
Charleii  V.  with  the  dauphin,  as  boMagtv  far 
the  |>erfo7niaiice  of  the  tivaty  of  lladrid,  9U4. 
Is  married  to  Catharine  di  iledid,  MS.  Ba- 
comes  dauphin  by  tJie  dealb  oflila  brotber,Sn 
•>ii:  Daupkim. 

duke  of,  brother  to  the  fbrner, 


niands  the  army  appointed  bv Francis  L  for  tlie 
iuva>ioii  of  Luxembourg, 3t>4.  Is  prunpled  \if 
envy  to  abandon  his  coiiquests,  and Jotai  hn 
brother  tlic  dauphin  in  RouisiUon,  30£  Diei^ 
324. 

Pafhfco,  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  T>on  John  de  Fa- 
dilla,  her  artful  scheme  to  raise  monejr  to  supply 
ttie  army  of  the  holy  Jnnta,  IGH.  Ber  busband 
taken  prisoner  aud  executed,  170.  His  teller  la 
her,  ib.  J^Tote,  Raises  forces  to  iCTence  Mi 
death,  171.  Is  reduced,  and  retires  lo  raftii- 
gal,  172. 

FadiUa,  Don  John  de,  his  family  and  diuacter, 
100.  Heads  tlie  insurrection  at  Toledo,  ib. 
Uoiitfl  tlie  troops  under  RonqulUo,  161.  Calls 
a  convention  of  the  malecootents  at  Avila,l& 
Forms  the  coufr-deracy  called  TAs  /fsip  JaaCa, 
103.  Disclaims  Adrian's  autborltr,  Ib.  Geta 
poGsession  of  queen  Joanua,  ib.  Kemovea  tbe 
holy  Junta  to  Tordesillas,  tbe  place  of  ber  nal- 
dence,  ib.  fient  with  troops  to  ValillWId,  and 
deprives  Adrian  of  all  power  of  povenacnl, 
10.1, 104.  Is  superseded  In  tbe  rnmi— ndof  the 
anny  of  the  Junto ,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Glron,  167. 
Is  upiKjinted  commander  at  the  iwigiiatlau 
of  ciron,  lOH.  His  army  rapjpUed  with  money 
b>'  an  expedient  of  his  wife,  id.  Be^efes  Tar> 
relobaton,  109.  Takes  and  plunders  it,  ib. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  nobles.  Ik  Is 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  In  an  action  with 
the  Cond^  de  llaro,  17a  Is  put  to  death,  Ik 
His  letter  to  his  wife,  ib.  JToU.  His  letter  to 
the  city  of  Toledo,  171 .    A>«<. 

Palatinate t  the  reformation  establidied  there  If 
the  elector  Frederick,  326. 

Palatine^  count,  ambassador  from  the  diet  at 
Francfort,  brings  Chnries  V.  the  oAr  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  which  he  accepts,  117. 

PampelMna^  csstle  of.  In  NaTarre,  Its  Awllflui- 
tions  strengthened  by  cardiaat  Xtmenc^  Itt. 
Taken  bv  PEsporre.  the  French  general,  Ibr 
Henry  li'Albret,  ISO.  Retaken  Ihm  Iht 
Fiance,  il>. 

Papaep,  how  liable  to  be  aflkcted  by  Iba  AifMil 
of  the  Imperial  crown,  113. 

Parnjpiap,  a  sr>venignty  estabUsbed  Uwrc  by  Ifet 
order  of  Jesuits,  209.  Tbe  inbabHantscircMk 
izifl  by  them,  ib.  Prrcautioai  ased  by  At 
Jesului  to  ptewrve  the  indepeadoBCf  of  ihrir 
empire  there,  am 


/■mi,  ■  iftirt  puUkhm  by  ibcinJirtnK]'  nt 


«  V,  UHl  Miujice  of  Suuny. 


^  ^1,    \r(Miu<«  pntuullr  Mum 

iil«»iui<lFrucii>,-j;x    IwnmUill 


Xlt.    ladiatiivlly  pvMilH  Uii>  mtf,  BL 
llj-i  lri<iiHji.toillirni|i««,3U.  Bcalilbrn, 


i,M~''ihr'ni»»ril  </B<>k 


>t¥l>>hi>n-|>«in»,UU.    I 


PHcai«,avqaliit,uk(illlluikrii^yLifB. 
■■-•'ra  BoaUnt  kKk  la  Pnwa,  UU.     Bta 


■HHpa  HinHUn,  Ul  HH  mwf  mm  k 
wwd  luJi',  OB  iba  ■imaniKf  gr  tka  l*m>t 
...      u_. —  C..„  „  ^  t'm.h,  IH 


4i£«u<Fnu 


■><  kr  Hun^,  Ik     I 
a  lo  the  nspmr,  IM. 


Boimyi   Hunittf'i 
Atrau  Uanmt, 

or  riu>*n,lk.    Nta 
'to4p4  kr  dHCwiH, 


DfuUtaut,ik.  Fri«nMkfaa«)M>iH 
o(  Mt  t«n>,  Ml  Sd(Ma  hi*  irHk,  Ife.  Illc 
ibnipt  drpuliin  (Mm  PpUi.  Ik.     ttmn 

[.cwku  ai.  Kb  leillBala  on  VCrtiHHd'i 
flkutalaa  lb*  nfwr  of  (.'utUr,  M.  B»- 
^ulrr*  I'ndlawid  is  min  ■■>  Anf^-  *«* 
mlniklBKfracTaf CaHUetlW  Tbvnt'B'y 
or  CutUt  nwj  totally  ia  Wb,  Tt^ltmni, 
■ad  JouuM.  kr  ibi  muy  of  MaUntaci,  Hi 
SeaawliirHpiHo^liAlHB  oa  ikacowi 
or  Ei«l«i«,  lAw*  b*  1*  MUMi  Urn  MMIte 
k*  HwrVIL,  M.  Antia  u  CHwo,  Ik. 
Tb*  CMdUu  aDMIHy  *<tan  0|Mly  Air  Wim 


«  nTlkt  NMkniHri*,  M.    tih4F 


Ias4,43t.411.  TV ED(lBk futiaBirelMrw 
uTMafcOI.    HIa Mbcrn*^» Ui knvrinary 


iBi  kiM.  lb.    Hh  raibn-i  kiinii  in  kt 


trr  or  rinanfT  natea  kv  fni  acy,  ik.  tiw 
*—iaM  iiT  itpala  miwiJ  >■  biw.  Ul.    Hw 

Dy.«IK  *W».  Tba  »•'•  Tk4rM  pnw4- 
la(iafaiaMk«a,«a  Hli ■nH"M«rni>iii« 
naaifwwa  kMIIMH  laalBM  ■biBB-.M). 
Hli  aaraiKal  or^m  la  r^Tj^kfa  hihrr'a 

irai.  «M,  *B.    VMn  Ibr  rur  al  A,  Uutnlia, 

fmHrmnt  n  Tirim,  mal  •Him  Mir  mrf  tit 

~'  VL    Ifnim  i     (nprdliy  uvwufoan,  t7).    Salldi thr  !'«• 
'      "       '   ■wht*'*  a  praif  vllb  Ihr  prfr,  tit 


«.*a.4TT.    lHn.«f< 


l..„l  .nn  ii  i.j>  ..f  —  w  jUa  lb.  tt|iaa>*       Bnbab  te  Mnliti,  ft.    HMbi*^  «•- 
, II.- t.«l-nuamra.Mt.  On* to i^nAa  1^ «&    Hvaawlnw 


>l,dulieorSaTof.    6mSim«t, 


u,  owraiui  do,  lanaa  Ti 


back,  lb.    laaflHual  bi>u 


Lor^inu,V 


Hllbn«,37t    Uukcnr 


MM,  (WFUI 


as; 


ftolvei  in  Biq^lHud  wi 


I 


Um  «iunarEa(liiBdbypupcPti>il]V.,«>3^. 
PnmiiMff  tD  oJTecu  dd  EiM  prngtiiH  of  Ibe  nfb 


m  Uin  orlf^BUy  eowlHed,  kti,    A  k' 

MuU*U>,  KsuH  iJwlr  Iniue.  ukI  aralr  u 
Pnucli,  klflf  of  yranee,  mj  Ucnif  VIIL  ol 
Englud,  rginnrtODUDD,  ng,  AnsmBttrm- 
coui«|«  l)r  rniKK  lb.    Kseaivea»p^  of 


ZH.  TheoMrUln»iifib>HiBT<UnnclHl  bi 
U»  Jdinl  commuden,  34L  The  utia;  itic 
pancd.  MB.  Tbc  cImiot  et  Suonj  mfuceil, 
183.  Tbe  luktolTe  tecelTed  b/  D«lr.  iM 
epofliwd,  380.  Tbe  UBperor^  eriMl  InuiDeEl 
oruWiJTD.  The nairim, ■  ■  j wini nf Ibeolog 


^uenr  pnceela  HinnMHTatlliM  thrm,  Wf. 
TbOl  dAfutka  abuin  ■  nfe  conduiil  bfnu  Uie 
avow,  bu  an  nftwd  bf  ibe  coDbcIt,  We. 
HuriM  of  SuDDr  nlHo  «n  unv  In  tbelr 


uw,  wbcii  Mniion»d  br  [)■>  Tl 
H.  U  BiKHcd  IniD  m  (hiicby, « 
ilagdomiUid  cnjalM  b^Utsb 


Trtni,  lb,    Ttw  HDicnwiia 
liBl  ■inUaa  U,  A).    Tlie  n 
Rlln,33i. 
tiFimulin  In  ntl^,  tin  i 

Kiliind,tir  ZuidiOlui 


RuItUMliy  of  tl«  «ii«M«l  or 


T,  i3L    Alid  OJ 
ducL,  lb.    Ibuuii;  InU)  Uk  cmv*  wb 
u;bDIcttlall>Fi>n«a>or,  IK,1M.   (ICn 
Uouan  tOe  jvuU&au  or  AluudB  VL  wt 


Bilib  cltTBT.  ib.  Tm  piufna 
by  tlw  InmDttoa  of  pdnUnfiltt. 
vlviUufleiuiiln(,I^Ma.    Tbc 


AMttolr 

InCumunyri^'  AdTUiun  dinni  to, 
—  •■"■"--•" •tert.lsi.   IdbMokt 

,«I6,   Tb»  JlwiiB't  ■ 


.__,prlKa,S!_      _..  .    . 

wlilrJiMU)llnl<irE(i«buulj*M^  TtifLui  i  ■ 

n»,aiid  SiuliaWi.  U  nubliiihfd  IB  ^umr, 
Xn.  Tbc  gt»l  •iHnUoii  ociHtadxl  ^,  ■ 
Uw  «iirt  or  RomT,  4M,    Cuoirfbaial  H  W 

sr ' ^■^■" ~ "  ■" 


biKb  Um  D 

IWaxd  by  Un  pinrDur  Gulaila>mi|ilit  hMp 

llawiuiraMK  of  pimnDi™  draarn  B»  *r  IM 
holT  Junla,  Uw  |iuUculii»  of,  U^  las.    Ito- 

itatm,  ■  divd  K  HlM,  ilfDFd  \g  Um  imA- 
duke  FsnUnaod  oa  bdnj  •Heeled  kiag«f  Bok*' 


nMuimI.li- 


Colntuaa,  abd  popft  Cleiiiria  VEI-  bmunl  In 
■—  "-- lo  of  §L  Anmk.,  aia,  31.1,    Tta  rtw 
the  ]iiipaila)l^u,_uH!  Hourtmti  kiUnL 


/■■ni,  a  ilHrr*  puUkhEd  by  Iht  nUitrMr  <* 

IK.-  cwpi'M  iWtn  v.,  «U.  Mil. 
rn'tu.  iLr  ihiMhy  »(,  ocHiUriupd  to  OctiTki  Par- 

Ihr  iiii|ri'rHliBbi|  ud  auccaifiil^  inttclad  ^ 


rvif 


V.  did  MxuUe 


(■■r».  m>rc>d  t-r  riincli  l.  of  rnm,  M 
\wiiniui4r  iMnidcd  hv  Anlonkj  dc  l,rT*4 
luu  llanlr<N',k>'iv«a)'riuicliui4UKJak. 
■  >1  HiiulKih  lUI.  IM.  TlB  uiunld  unuiB  li 
auIiilrnHiinr.llU. 

fail  III.  |>«tir,*lF(Wl,3U.  Hii  cbinew. Ik 
Ft<»yti**^  h  Irnml  cnunriL  lii  bv  btU  mx  Haa 
bia.-.ti>1.    .Vntmiun  jvnmiWijr  bctvm  Ui> 


KtucK,  u  tk*  bum  iT  riita,  IM 
h  b^  Ukl  Id  fpalB 

»,]«.   IltamHinm 

laduHd  bV  Munrf,  lb.     Bsnyi  MhuM-> 

rtibr,  mirMuki  of  AmtU,  u*  hiWi  orChiriH 


w  b),  lb.    MUBMuH  tte  caoucH  c 


riaontuioliHilkflUKiwinii.sa.  Ik-|>nna 

i  'i4<vrB<,  AL     riT'in  Ihe  ftapwor  lo  dccWf 
n  u  minM  ihc  pintraanui,  XO.    C'UKkida 


<[  Ti-nl.i:^    KludnlU  rDU|4|iD( wKb 


Bntqpa  MuKinr^  tb.  fito  vai  IMin 
wwd  [ulf,  on  (bo  suiwuh  oT  tkt  Fi 
tnopo,  lb.  Kainu  Milu  uUicfnHb 
Ptr\tilm<»\btifmiM>Uoomui»la  Mi 


at  inacni  for  Ibcir  pav,  lb.  GhIi 
M:U  iiC  Ktuc^  al  tto  b|-  ' 
KrvrU  b4 


lltit  n  Ik  cron  a<kiuirM|>d  b}  iM  Vam^ 
lb.  la  dlKiiUni  oob  Ibe  ^nuNlT  ■>(  Uia 
DBMWi(aui,lk  Fn«aaad bBtwaMna 
at  Ma  psm,  M.  Ufl^a  bll  wUb,  lb.  Ilk 
abrvft  tkpatum  Adbi  llpMa.  Ik.     Pan 

I.ma,  Bl.  Bll  (MtlBMia  «  m«Mwl-B 
ofetalalif  tt*  ntHKT  1  CaiUIr,  M.     >*  ■ 

nalnlila  HftDnof  CaailM,  lb.  Tbc  n^nry 
of  Camla  nmri  jolnUy  in  blia.  Frr^lnan^ 
and  Joaoaa,  by  Iha  tKUy  tit  Balaiaata,  W. 
BrtiaDt&irllBB)K,aa4l>drlT«a  Ik*  com 
MTiMlaiid^  arhnabi  bdnalaiJIXH  ■imiIm 

?F  Hmy  VIL,  N.    Antt—  at  (Jttnau,  Ik. 
Iw  CmOUm  hMUIt  ArrlM^nlT  tokte, 


-     -ih  aabaHHbi  r-i4M 

ny.  4ir<,  Jftu.  Tba  p>r('>  ikkn  pmnvd- 
■■vi«aliHUii,«a  Mil aanptmitffuli^ 

nk  ii^TW<aJ  D>«lm  Ja  pay^  kfaChn* 
pf^wMiv.  4ftX     Tbr  pDpp  iiaaaa  kitfilJitn 

)»■  'Wnii'ta.  mkM  Prann-.  mJ  ":« 
mn  k<  P'«lanl  u>  'Bni>  Ibal  klii«**i  li>  rM 
wai.WI.IS:  Vbm^raiBpatM.CdiiHI^ 
■ftritliriKun.MIL  llwiinlhra-bnari^ 
■nniallM  I"  Pana,  aad  Mtm  thr  mrfr  of 
Hi  l»liR|glDlr(fnrriilr4.n<>    A.Maniln 

i/l^  IhMaiuMn.  <;i     DiHtfcilrl-*. 


•nU  kia  vtawr  Mai 


F»y,#fc    C5 


aw*i«f*»5BrJgiiiicgiifc.a 


u  huuihiji  ipliii  ol  ite  vat—, 
■'-'  h»  Dm  dftui*l.i.  304.    TliB 

^ned  brClwrlH  to  hh  va 

lri,U7.  TlicuriviilaU]liwJn(,ai><)hlirc- 
t,fKL  TlMplKcanUirenFUik- 
L     I'bs  iBfiJ  pnim  In,  haw  en- 


drxKinilFmicb'Dr,  l». 
«.  DMrr,  In  Oh«nipa(ii(\  invw 
fHimv,  31A-    ttfAttiiifll  by  tbc 


Cbrlu,  QirmilKt),  End  Holf 

pm»«dliin  Klfiltt(<  f^  IhF  re 
Almllin  Al«  <Mllln*lhpf*  1^ 

pflhe  [jnHMloiiii  SB. 


[■nulte^MT 


INDEX 

Juu,r«tiavtitU[Mi,Ul.   TlM^MnLikiD       quMBrtk) 
ibtii  bf  Dm  Owdi  da  ltoni.MT. 


pnuJiarMaumufSuiw, W.    Hmwhu 
nuurti  un  ihW  uiuacll,  Wd    On ■£«»  nf 

I'udiUl  uf,  HM  kf  ita  WMinil  CkAttM 

V.  h. ciMlilfc  u  lUlMM  MktlM  |>gp<,  IM. 
Thr  nuuni  nf  UM  ucklj,  m 

T^■■",  ihenKUHornscaalaf  ■BdHIL'Hnrfr 
<>r  UajkaiuAu,  mnd,  2U   Tte  «ifin<v- uid 

liy  the  ''luiinlM.  SM,  ST.     HkiirllujiD  ic 
aiiir4,  unJ  hH  uaijiiiUh Ckaita^ ':i7. 


, 9alB.lIT.    )'t».  pcflidc 

kcrr  ■nlllvupdniiatkTlWBIlMli.lli.    TtiF 
■>iik«  Rfun  u  amtmkU  tb*  Umn,  F»»in 


I^rimur,  11*.  Tka  Oifk— ii  t*>i»  la  la; 
iluttn  Ikrit  UI»,  m.  DHkM  tkt  uit-lm  In 
•f>rral>[lli>iia,lfl.lTl.  AnMlanfll  r.^lfrj 
kr  llr  CqhM  da  HtUB,  m.  n-  n...d-ri 
uun  uf  Chuls  lawvd  ika  ta— niim  lu  i.u 

rM.ii.IU.  Ibr  AMHMtaHBTaf  Charts  V.  h 
iku  luj,  UM.  TM  HkkkllkMa  rlaa,  ««■ 
Kuiwra'a  bnia*,  aod  ftnlfr  Ik*  uiwm.  MI. 
KuncDitoaanMUwkMltarVIHkr.uddlt- 
Biliilt'ia  <ir  Iba  kr4^  JiioB,  m. 

I'rmy'fl,  i.frtMra,tl7,«ia. 

nniaa  ikr  iiimi'—  afiW  Lin^aa  af  nairi*. 


IB  innMa  (te  Ua  aanrtv,  474,  471  It  H- 
ucM  kr  Iba  4iilw  of  Mm,  u<  Ikraal  ■ 

miMBkan' linMl  ^  iba  M^anr  Vkarta*  V. 
aii4  MSm  kf  BrMte  gf  Uaraa,  wUk  l>  lb* 
rtaaat  arakKn.im  ML 

ir*(n,tliiilHl,kla  riaa,  cfcwacHr,  tat  Mb- 
«Ba  STB  ItaiT  VltL  or  lte|U-«,  l«i  ■•- 
olTM  ■  HMoB  fraa  rmMa  I.  of  rnoa,  Ik 
■tf  ft^  IM  Mw  Cbwlia  v.,  Ik.    br- 


■»!»■  wHb  CkMtokt  an— .  i»*  Mrta<ia 

.ln|uawUk>B<iBihapanii(HiBiT,«(U>ia 
'Tuea.IM  MiWHBii7ri|ia|ilaallTlilia 
^  kla  aaeaM  MiatyaMUMl  arflM  pa*wT  k)r 
■MMcUaa«rC)aMMVIL,l7li.  ukuiHvT 
n»ial  ■  -a  ■  eo^B^ta  la  Bi«kW 
lbilUk,lk.  A^MWaki^MirUrnKla 
a<ilaa«Uwaiini,W. 
ranu,  a  aa<cdlail  itai  kf  Ckwtai  V.  wdHck 
I^MBBaaaof  »^  rafeniara,  m.  Fwaaii 
*«•  oTui.  lUitiM  UMm  tftt  kalMa  H, 
».    ■a<Waa  la  IWTWI  khapM8M,M>.    Am 

Wwumttrg,  Ukite.  4ak>  of,  w^  I  -  1  Ita 
*Btel8M,lta.  BaMm  Hi  tekM  br 
._.        da,bbnrfrYMt,aai 

aMTEanaubMbbM 


|uiiMikr|ini(t«aofitolafMoa«(Fl(ar4T,  lftat,«f Tbasia.tilaaaJiMiaaifaahlaM 

bll.'iirFt'lll.lSfl,   akllnaklalaMln;,Ui.       -  J--  f,,„  n^r  if  ItMfcrt.  1 

»•,.•.  Iha  FDwUk  oC  iadbm  Ik  IknHr  af  Ibt  itAt  tftmt^  MKb,  «».    y  MbAlai  ^ 

prrh'>>Hn»i<(PnMfaLarrniK«.iaib>lat-  f«»likil,lb. 

l-f.ai  oamn.  113.   Tk*lri4nn*M  •n-Yb'^i- 


in  flalii.  Rwiaad  kr  IbcwMhu,  ^u. 

1 1. 1  h>  cnSfam 'iV  ibitewi  </U 

riitTrnnvqitif Gfwiai,XH.   Ia|«» 
KiKin  iMralaofikaicaaaalnn. . 
r,!'..  Uir  mcb  tmmiTtuU,  a— »> 
i-i  t.<<iniird'a«wiitlnrr>>bnn]iiba*lrr 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PUBLISHERS. 


TiiG  ili'itif^  of  preparing  ao  edition  of  Robertaon'a  Charlks  V.  for 
'III'  UHc  uf  Si-hoola,  may  appear  extraorditury  to  tfaote  «hu  arc  not 
Oiiiiiliur  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  conaequenily  rcg^dnl  it  an  merely 
ilii<  hiMiory  of  one  reign  in  b  particular  portion  of  the  triTilized  world. 
Hut  it  sliould  not  be  so  regarded.  It  ia,  in  Tact,  a  complete  key  to  iho 
llinton-  of  Modem  Europe ;  and,  whether  we  curuider  the  impoiU 
:in<'i'  of  the  eventa  recorded,  the  charactera  delineated,  the  political 
pi  iji<'ipli<s  developed  in  it,  or  thr  judicioiu  amngemcnt  and  fascinating 
htyic  of  ihc  narrative,  it  miui  be  pronounced  m  work  idmiraUy  fitted 
to  inlerrfl  and  improve  young  perMuis  in  the  atudy  of  history. 

'Die  length  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  aufficient  objecdon  to 
its  use  in  schools.  Many  judiciouB  inctructera  who  have  already 
lu'i'd  it  in  their  seminariea,  have  found  that  it  intereata  the  pupil 
uiiii-'h  more  than  the  abort  narrativea  ordinarily  uned  as  school 
liisiorii's.  So  aniall  a  portion  of  time  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
siuily,  at  school,  that  little  more  ean  be  done,  than  to  inspire  such  ■ 
liiMc  for  the  reading  of  history,  as  will  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of  a^ 
ii'iititmioil  in  afterlife.  This  will  be  more  easily  effected  by  present- 
iiii;  thi'  piipd  with  a  standard  work  uf  hiriory,  in  which  ibenarratiTe  is 
MifriciMiily  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  character*  and  eveau, 
uihI  (he  style  is  unescept  ion  able,  as  a  model ;  than  by  having  recourw 
Ik  Mimo  compi'nd,  in  which  half  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  n  line 
Hullirtti  for  the  most  distinguished  men;  and  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
ilisjilHy  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  We  deem  iliis  a  sufficient  reason 
fur  ulTiring  ilic  emircwork  finr  tlie  use  of  schools  instead  of  suflerinf 
ii  ti>  he  muiilxted  or  abridged. 

The  "  Quedtions  fur  the  Examination  of  Students,"  which  are  ap- 
pi'niird  to  the  prrNciii  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instructer  Ibr 
ilii-iiiii- of  bis  own  pupils.  They  are  intoided  to  direct  aUemioa  to  the 
Icniling  events  and  prineii^rs  of  the  histoiy ;  and  ahbongh  by  Bo 
tncan.-!  minute,  the\-  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  answered  widmil  a 
~»r<-tul  perusal  of  the  mtire  lexL 
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QUESTIONS. 


eitleii  ?— Were  the  ronqaeste  eamly  pre«rrv«d  ?— 
When  were  the  Chixsttaiis  dnveii  oat  of  Asia  1 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Manners. 

Did  bcDefii»  flow  fironi  the  cnimdes  ?— What 
route  did  the  crusadi-ra  take  flrom  Euroi:4>  to 
Palestine  :—Wb:it  \^'afl  toen  the  condition  of 
Constanunople  f — Where  vs  Constaniinople.'— 
Of  what  enijiire  l«  it  the  capital  J— What  was 
the  state  of  inauneni  in  Asia  compared  with  that 
in  Europe  ? 

Page  1& 
What  traitM  were  exhibited *by  SaLMUn  and 
the  other  Mahometan  le:uJera  ? — What  eflfect  did 
the  return  of  the  cruMulers  have  on  the  coorta 
and  manuera  uf  Europe .' 

Ffffects  of  the  Crwades  on  Property. 

now  did  the  crumdini;  barona  nine  money 
for  their  expeditions  T—A^lio  bought  their  es- 
taif»f  ? — What  became  of  the  fiefs  of  those  who 
died  without  heirs  ?— How  did  the  absence  of 
the  biiroiis  favour  public  tran<iuillity  ? — How 
did  these  circumstances  increase  the  royal 
power* 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Commerce, 

Page  19. 

What  caused  the  later  crtisaders  to  go  to  Pa- 
lesuiic  by  water  ? — Where  did  they  embark  T — 
Where  are  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Ucnoa? — Wliat 
other  trade  did  these  cities  drive  with  themT — 
What  advantages  did  these  Italian  cities  gain 
thereby  ! — ilow  did  ihey  gain  by  the  seizure  of 
Constantinople? — What  benefit  was  finally 
secured  to  these  cities  by  all  those  comnwrcuil 
advantages  gained  la  tbe  holy  wars  I 

Origin  of  Corporate  Cities, 

Into  what  had  the  feudal  system  degene- 
rated 1 — Who  wore  tbe  oppressors  ? — Were  ths 
oppressions  confined  to  the  country  ? 

Page  20. 

What  rights  of  the  people  were  taken  away  T 
— ^Wliat  cities  first  sought  emancipation  from 
this  oppression  ? — ^To  what  emiwrors  were  they 
subject  1 — When  did  they  begin  to  combine  for 
freedom  T — How  did  they  obtain  immtmities  ? — 
How  dul  tbe  crusades  aid  them  ? — ^What  country 
next  followed  the  example  of  Italy  ? —  What 
prince  ? — What  were  the  privilege  he  granted 
rallntl?— Wliat  advantages  did  they  confer? — 
Who  imitated  the  king's  example  ? 

Pago  31. 

Why? — In  how  longtime  was  servitude  abo- 
lished-—What  other  countries  followed  the 
example? — What  efiects  resulted  on  giivem- 
inent  and  manners  ? — Was  the  change  favour- 
able to  liberty  and  the  secoriiy  of  proi)crty?— 
How  were  the  nobles  aflected  by  these  changes  7 
— How  dill  they  alfcct  the  crown? — How  had 
the  king  before  obtaino<l  soldiers  and  fUndn  f — 
To  whom  might  he  now  look  for  them  ? — How 
dul  the  establishment  of  civic  communitioN 
atri'<-t  industr}',  commerce,  population,  and 
wealth? 

Page  22. 

How  did  they  allbct  the  administration  of 

justice  ] 

Rrpresratatton  of  the  Cities  m  the  legislature. 

Wlicii  Iho  inhabitants  of  cities  had  arqnirrd 
personal  firoi'dom  and  niuniciiml  jurisdiction, 
what  did  they  next  olitain  !— Under  the  feudal 
■}*stem,  wluit  was  necessary  in  order  to  the 
•ssessment  of  a  tax  <— 1\>  what  privilege  did 


this  lead  in  the  barons*  coarui!— or  wtMiii 
the  supreme  asvembly  of  each  natkm  eompoaed  t 
— On  wliom  did  the  towns  depeii4  fbr  iiralo&- 
tion?— Were  they  repv«seoted  origiiiaUy  In  lh» 
snprvme  aftsembly  ?— When  tbey  beeune  corpo- 
rate bodies,  what  right  did  they  aapiire  ".^Haw 
did  they  gain  this  right  ?— In  what  kingdom  did 
they  first  acquire  this  right  f— Under  Wlut  king, 
and  in  what  year? — Wbo  ■mnmoiMd  tiM 
burghers  to  attend  parliament,  and  for  what 
particular  purpose  7 — What  king  of  France  in- 
troduced the  deputies  of  corporate  towns  into 
the  states-general,  and  for  what  porpoae  ? — la 
what  year  did  tbe  imperial  citieactf  Germany 
make  goodtheir  preteusianato  ai 
iu  the  diet .' 

PageSS. 

What  effbct  did  the  acquisition  of  this 
have  on  the  form  and  genius  of  covemment 
What  checks  did  it  nimish  ?— Wbat  portion  of 
the  commtmity  were  tbe  grcnteac  gainen  by  itT 

Emane^fotion  if  the  Serfs  in  tke  Country. 

\N'hat  order  of  the  community  next  began  m 
recover  liberty  ?— Wbat  was  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
great  body  of  the  people  during  tbe  rigoor  of  tbe 
feudal  system?— What  was  naeaaanzy  for  tbe 
enfhmchlsement  of  a  serf  wbo  was  anaiiwd  la 
the  sod  ?— Was  the  conditkw  of  doroeatk  lAvrm 
better  ? — How  did  the  institution  ofcommnnitiaa 
benefit  these  country  serfs  ?— 'Wbnt  manarrha 
first  sought  to  render  tbetr  emawajniion  geu^ 
ral,  and  when  I 

PageM. 

Wbo  followed  tbair  example  in  Fnineal--lB 
wbat  other  countries  waa  slavery  aboUahadl— 
Describe  tbe  eflbcts  of  tbia  change. 

JR^orm  in  the  Administration  <ifjiutie$. 

How  was  justice  adminiaterBd 
feudal  system  ? — How  wero  cilmea 
punished  ?— What  waa  tbe  eflbet  of  itila  i 
things  on  society  * 

Page<5. 

What  waa  the  first  atentowaidi  '■^tMhWug 
an  equal  administration  ofjuatiee  I — ^Fran  wbac 
ideas  arose  the  practice  of  private  wan  or  foodat 
—How  were  these  wars  oondvcted  I 

Page  96. 

Was  this  practice  at  last  reoognined  and  i^ 
gulated  by  law?— How  did  it  aflfeet  tbe  av- 
thority  of  the  king?— Wbat  emperor  prohibited 
it  first  ?— Wliat  did  his  succesoors  do  in  lelatian 
to  it  ? — At  what  seasona  did  they  succeed  in  aue- 
pending  it?— How  did  tbe  cburcb  regard  tbs 
practice? — What  efleet  did  tbe  remonatrante 
and  prohibitions  of  the  lung  and  tbe  cburcb  pio* 
duce  ?— Uow  late  did  it  subsist  in  FVanee  I — T9 
what  is  the  final  abolition  of  it  atnibiiiad? 

Pages?. 

Wliat  was  the  next  step  towards  tba  intra- 
duction  of  regular  government  ?— How  ara  taiu 
{lortant  transactions  concluded  in  civilised  coon. 
tries  ?— How  among  a  rude  and  iUiterate  peo> 
pie  ?— What  inconveniences  raeulled  flhm  tlM 
use  of  verbal  contracts  T— What  expe^enC  waa 
resorted  to  where  a  person  waa  aecnasd  of  a 
crime,  where  the  flirt  vras  not  clear  and  noB»> 
nous? — Was  this  privilege  abused? — HowdlA 
they  try  to  strengthen  the  cdTcct  of  tbe 
Was  this  efl'ertual  ?— Ilow  was  the 
then  required  to  strengthen  bis 
What  were  these  assistants  called  T 

Page  28. 
Uow  did  this  Hucietd ?— Wbal 


QUESTIONS. 
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xvKm  f — What  wfTt  rnnof  of  ihr  modes  of  «p> 

\mti\  lu  Ihr  ludginrtU  <«/  i>«M< '  -Was  IhiR  moilr 
r««<'rriKnJ  by  tbr  pwpic  of  Uiuoe  agea ! — Wby  | 

Pace  SO. 

Iluvv  ^iifiMiTcly  waa  it  unrtl*  -Wtel  kiiith 
nt  u)i:irii\iriuno  w< H*  tlrriiled  Ny  It?— How 
tituid  w<mH>n  aud  ( iiililrfii  l«>  inatir  atiKiiatiie 
Id  It '  W  t-n-  )xuigrn  •-inriptnl  fmui  it  I  What 
'Mii'i  the  rdftxt  or  It  Ml  lUc  roun«  of  juaiicc  7— 
\V  b.U  uii  uiaiiitrra  ? 

Pane  >». 

Wl>o  a|>{Hr«nl  it  '-\%  lut  kint  flr«l  forhailr  it ' 

lli>vs    t.ir '- Wbal  kiiiica   Dr&t  fortiaik'  U'  — 

Wti.K  onlrr  of  iiM-fi  were  niuac  aii\uiu»  to  rr- 

Ulll  It  ' 

Iliiu-  laU-  waM  ii  u«^1  '-Whatauallyrflrctrd 
it*«  .i>M>:itiiti)  '  Wlial  itU(-rr«-<lc«l :  -  iiuw  ilui  tbe 
rli4iii;t  adiHt  tbr  luaiiiirnt  uftlie  prujileF 

Apptalfrom  tkf  B<trotiM. 

Wtiiit  waM  the  nrKi  str|>  umanSii  Iho  iffiilar 
uItiiiii  ^tr.iiiuii  of  iBHtirr '^llow  far  did  Ihe 
iiarmi*  i-l,iiiii  junnoirtiou  *  -  Wuh  ttim  peruliar 
lo  U\f  li  ijiliil  ii>Ntrin '->IIo>A  IN  Um  oncin  ar- 
i  oiiiKnl  (iir  '-  -JJow  dul  the  judges  ctHiiprnwitf 
tb«'ii><M-Utii  lor  thr  rcvptmHaMliiy  and  cmrvm  tA' 
t>Hoib>r'-  WbAt  ail%autagra  old  tbe  nublro 
drxivi'  litilii  till*  (Hl^ilrge  • 

To  Mhn(  M.iu- did  itrrdiit'e  rarh  kmcdom*— 
lloM  itxl  It  atltit  tbr  ptttdk-  tr»ni|uiUil)  '  lluw 
<Im1  .t  nili.vt  ibr  kiiiic'v  |Hmrr '—What  reomly 
4Ld  tliry  aji^ity  at  flmt ' 

Page  33 

What  iMKt  *- What  kind  oTappfUla  U  tm  * 
—What  nr&t  '-  -How  wajithia  rrgardrd  bvthe 
barona'— lluw  did  the  kiuga  act  ibvn  i— llow 
dKi  tliey  at  '^t  prevail  T 

Tkf  ranon  Lam: 

I*Bgv34. 

\N  hut  H  thr  raiKia  law  '— Oonridnrtd  aa  a 
yir.!:t.  il  iimiruiiirfit,  wtiat  wrre  iia  tifrrta'— 
<  i<i.«h1fTrt1  an  a  nidr  of  lawn  rffwrtiM  ngtiu 
Mn'.  ;f.i|»in>.  what  wrrr  ita  rflrrui  *— Was  tbe 
«\  Hti  III  of  rniHMi  law  aa«l  ibr  prartirr  fif  it*  (tturta 
Will  »rr.inKr«l  and  niuitablr  '  — l>id  its  etain)ile 
«-i>iiirir>uti-  to  thrabulitionofttw  Iruda]  abases f 

The  Raman  Lav. 

I^afeOa. 

\N  •  rt-  i*ii*  Roniau  laws  ■hi>lt«brd  by  th» 
i.ixi.'i  iiuodm'  Why  Wrrr  ihr>  not  a«la(4rd 
ii>  tbi  ir  iior*  -\%hrit  Mrrrthr  Paiidrt-iaiif  Jii4> 
iitii.iii  rtv(i\rm1  ami  aiinnml '— What  sarwaa 
iii:ii1f  ut  ib*-iii  *  -  What  was  Ibr  rlTrrt  of  thrir 
Niii't^  iHid  iiv  *  \%  hat  iM  Ibr  iiMMi  bonourvMe 
4»ri)ii  KHiuu  111  a  barbaniu^  f4ate  of  svciety  ! 

I»a«r3«. 

\N  \\-\{   T1I-W  pn>fr«p.inn  now  sfwng  into  r«> 
)iutr  '     What  was  ihr  rflrrtortbejwisdictipa  I 
.iiid  i-Kiirts  ol  thr  banns '  | 

rinralrif. 

Wbit  institution  flr«4  militrd  ai«d  polisbrd 
Ibr  iHkbkt '-  -What  was  it*  prtifrssrd  ubjert  *— 
Wi  rv  lb*-  rru^mirm  knifhtii  iM  riiivalry  -—Art*  r 
ib>>  rpiwid«-s  irmiuuiird,  what  adveiituics  did  - 

tbf  kiiifrit*  firrk*  I 

Pagrr. 

W  h^i   wrrr    ihr   rharartrriKtirs  rt  a  irur  ■ 
Jiiiu-bi ' — \%tM    kni«hthnni1  btSMinrabir ' — To 
wbai  ranks  was  it  nNilmcd '— Hbal  ' 


rfflvts  on  the  condtict  of  war  f— On  the  Inter 
i-oursr  of  sucirty  *-  -  Whst  are  the  throe  rirram 
staiirrs  whirb  dt«itiiigttisb  modern  (him  siit'irol 
inanntrs  *-  I'o  wlial  are  tbry  to  br  altnbuted  ' 
-  -Diiring  wlial  mitunrs  did  chivalry  rhielly 
pri'vail  %-Wrrr  its  effrris  4ppareul  in  ibc  IfiOi 
century  T— And  im'M  T 

iict€ne4  and  LiUraturt. 

Paso  38. 

How  did  ilir  nstiofta  who  ronuiirrrd  thr  Ro- 
mans  n-i;anl  ihrir  Uieraiun  '—What  wan  ths 
stale  of  Kuropr  wMk  respr<i  U»  Irtrraturr  and 
Bcirnrs after  this  ronqurac '--In  what  criitury 
did  tbe  Aral  ^yintitoms  of  aw  :ikriiing  apuear  '— 
Wbat  was  ttie  cliaratter  ol  the  earl)  eourls  in 
M'lmrr  '  ■  In  ibcoloio  T 

P«geW. 
What  insiitotions    for  ftlneatkin   amae^- 
What  was  thr  rbarmrtrr  uf  ths  laiuusgrs  sf 
Kumi« '  -  In  what  langttagr  wrn-  books  isi  the 
M*iriH-r4  wnttrn-— What    iiiflurni-r    had    lbs 
iirwlyawaieusd  aplril  of  l04iury  uii  sorirty  f 

i'nmmrrtt. 

Wbac  were  tlM  rflrrts  of  coaimiTre  on  •• 
rirtj  » 

PagrlO. 

Wiiai  bad  \trtr%  tlM*  auiip  af  Eumfir  wiia 
r««|N<t  tu  fomgn  inirrmarsp  |irrvMMis  to  tbr 
rrusaik*'— WluU  itrw  nr^W  oiT  riticrna  amsn 
with  liir  n  v:\4l  ol  rutrunrfne'»Witb  vltot 
part*  of  tin*  «o..il  did  tbr  Italian  rito-a  o|«n  a 
trailr  '— l>unng  wbal  cmturMW  waa  tbs  cam- 
nierrt  of  Raiwie  almoac  eauicly  eondiirtad  by 
tbe  haliana  ?— What  wrevc  tbe  llaliaa  merrbanu 
railed  ?~ Wen>  tbry  crtaMtahad  la  other 
Uws  besidsa  Italy  > 

Page  41. 

In  what  other  part  of  Euitipe  was  a 
lilr  asaociauoQ  tamiod  r~ Wbat  was  it  railed  T 
—Whst  wBs  ibrir  pnocapal4e|iatf~Whal  was 
tbr  rffrrt  of  ruounrfrs  la  FlflfldafaT— Ja  wbat 

Cart  of  Etmips  la  Flaairra?— Wtet  Baglali 
ing  Arst  aHefaptad  to  rmder  tiMl  eswitry  • 
nNiicnerctal  one '—  By  wbat  mratis  *— Wbat  m 
tbe  prrsrni  rank  of  Eugtaiid  tn  that  laspect  * 

Page  41. 

Wbal  are  tbe  nataral  eflerts  of  eaoHaaKa  s« 
aaiMaal  ppsspenty  awl  rsflaiMwm ' 

8g(Tios  II.— Fine  of  tk*  /ViHrms  s^  S<futf 
in  f.iirope  talk  remprtt  (o  tk*  C*immmnd  af 
tkf  .VdfioiMt  nrcrs  rr^iusite  m  /vmgn 
OprrattunM. 

What  IS  nrcessarr  id  rail  fintib  tbr  wlnle 
strrwgihof  anaiMn  furtbroperaiiunsof  wrar* 
— 4ii«r  riamplm.-  Coald  rWfcer  of  tbeee  OMdra 
bespplied  in  Europe  at  tks  opeitfag  «f  ilie  UU 
eenrary  t— Why  not  f 

Page  43 

What  was  Ibr  stale  of  tbe  rmal  flnanrra*— 
IK  Ihrir  amurs  *— In  wbat  drsrnplion  nf  sol- 
dirrs  lies  the  proper  strengtb  sf  aa  amy  '— 
What  dinunislird  the  f  vcc  ol  tbr  Runan  ar- 
mirs  in  Istrr  linies  *-l>f  wbal  were  tbr  amiM 
of  Kurnpr  ebn  rt>  r«ni|««Mrd  in  tbe  lAb  and  I4lb 
rrntunrs '— W  as  tlK  balsncr  ul  power  briwmi 
tbr  Bstwas  tbm  rrgsrdMl ' 

Pa.*.  41. 

Were  tbr  politim  of  tbe  d.flHeni  natioas  ia< 
lrrw«««a  WHb  ewih  csbrr  ibra'— ll«»w  loaf 
bare  ibe)  nuw  brrn  mi  '  >  Ihd  u^-  uibrr  natioos 
i>l  Fur«)i«^  takr  ant  inirrr«l  ii  Ibr  quamls  at 
I'ninrr  and  Hpain  *— <Jr  of  tbs  ditfsnai  kaag 
ori«raaii 


•16 


QUESTIONS. 


ra(«4ft. 

In  wbtt  omcoiy  iA  ibe  pru«B»  aeqcre  ■ 
turn  '/erttti  raiurrmnd  of  t^  rnnonii  force  *— 
lo  utM  nr.fn  <^  Ute  baUftec  <4  fiower  becooK 
s  •><*#/;<t  of  «UinLon  «&4  ttie  firnkdauoo  of  kli 
IV  <>;«!ntMr;4  of  fonij^  pnl^.j'— WlHt  evcBt 
ir«t  <>er«i.'/rM<f  wt  Creraoon  lu  ibe  •maifenKnt 
cir«ib.r«  in  KaropR  *— Bf  wfaawdcatii  »m  trja 
«ceawirM(j  '->WbM  ww  the  eaanqocnee  lo 

Pifle4«. 

WbH  achi*r  rlminwunet  incmaed  tbe  pam- 
CTBorFnaeeT— ^"bMi  kiof  of  Pnnrv  llm  kepc 
ft  Mtiodinf  aiiDjr  *— f low  larfB  * — Wbo  were  at 
aAoere*— Wbai  caued  tike  duaee  ef  esralry 
arid  aiiDour  ? 

Pec*  47. 

HowfJul  tbeoeeoravtendiaf  amirtlfeftUie 
iK>bl*«  *— How  tbe  royal  power '— Uid  the  otber 

rreni  of  Kunipe  follow  tbe  eiampte  of  France 
rauinf  Mandinf  amna? — Wbat  arenm- 
auiieea  duBiOiabed  tbe  power  of  tbe  noblea  m 
France? 

Pace  46. 

Bmidtn  e«iubIi»liinK  a  atanfhnK  annj,  wbat 
other  new  act  uf  ro>-al  prerogaiive  <!id  Cbarlea 
VII.  Tentun»  uptM  !~Wba(    waa    the  rooae- 

?|iienee  of  hie  auceeaii  in  thin ' — Who  «iirceedi-d 
;harlea  VII.  f— What  waa  bla  charwter ;— How 
did  be  treat  tbe  noMea  1 — Wlio  were  bla  coufi- 
dential  agenta  and  nUaJatera  7 

Pa«e40. 

What  new  mnreenarlea  did  he  emptor  in  hia 
army  ^— How  did  he  raiae  money  Ibr  hia  ex« 
peofwa  I— How  did  ba  manafe  the  great  aaaem- 
bliea  who  granted  aubakbea  T— What  addituma 
did  ha  make  to  hia  lerritorlea  I 

Page  50. 

What  was  the  general  character  of  hia  go- 
▼emmrnt  ?— f  Ifbia  fcreign  poliry  ?— What  otber 
prince  imitated  bla  eziuiuila  T — Openly  or  eo> 
▼ertly  T—By  what  meaiia  did  he  aeek  to  biuii- 
ble  the  noblea  T^-With  wbat  aikcceaa?— What 
other  monarelM  followed  Cbarlea'a  ezampl«< 

Page  51. 

What  waa  tbe  flrat  erent  whkh  called  forth 
|he  new  eneniea  of  tbe  kintdoma  of  Enrope? — 
When  dill  Chariea  the  Bold  die  ?— How  migtat 
Louia  XI.  have  profliod  by  thia  event  I — How 
could  he  become  allied  In  the  botiae  of  Bar- 

fundy  7— What  waa  tbe  object  of  marrying  the 
dauphin  to  Alary  7 

Page  53. 

Wbat  meamiredid  I^oula  adopt  f— What  waa 
hia  conduct  iii  pruaecuting  it  ? — VVhomdid  Mary 
marry  ?— What  pnnce  eventually  proAted  by 
thia  f — What  wan  the  next  event  of  oonaeqnence 
in  the  I3th  crntury  ? — What  waa  the  character 
ofCbarlea  VIII.?--or  tbe  nobility  under  him  ? 

Pago  53. 

Who  mfflK*^  Chariea  VIII.  in  hia  Italian  ex- 
feilitimiT— Whitt  crown  di-l  ChariM  lay  claim 
to  in  Italy  ' — llow  did  \m  acquire  a  claim?— 
Ilnd  I/JuiN  XI.  pnxiecmod  the  claim  7— Wbat 
did  (-harlcfl  ^ivr  up  to  Prrdiiuind  and  Maxiini- 
liaii  ?~What  wiiM  the  number  of  hia  tpoopa  ? 
—Wbat  wiw  tlMtii  the  Miatc  of  Italy?— Of 
Italian  warfan;  7— Upon  what  did  they  rely  for 
aafnty?— What  citiea  aarrenderpd  to  Chariea  7 
—What  efliBctdid  it  have  on  one  king  of  Naplea  1 

Page  54. 

And  anotbarT— Wbat  waa  the  raatilt  of 
Cbartaa^  InvuioQ  ?— How  did  tbe  ItaUana  aeek 


U-hat  «id  Cbariea 
berof  BB 

e^jHied  '—What  dad  ibr 
of  Italy  Icara  from 
j«ct  of  ibnr  pobcT 
Waa  ib«  pdljey  ' 

FbfftMi 

WbafcflbctdSdibu 
I  military  force  and  operaf 
I  kind  of  troupa  wen 
!  Wnai  cflbci  did  Ibe 
i  fooc  aoldicfa  bare  f— ^ 
after  tte^ 


PafeM. 

How  did  tbe  SpaaiarAa 

What  ooanirv  evcaiaallf 

iafbatry  *— Wliac  bod  of  mopa ! 
I  fonned  tbe  principal  auigifcarM 
!  other  new  fort  did  tba 
i  fhim  the  Italian  war!    Iluw  did  Ctaaiiea  VDL 

raiae  money  for  tbe  In 

mtereai  did  be  pay  lka< 

tbe  object  of  tbe  leagiiB«rC3aihn7  T 

Fig«97. 

Wbat  waa  ha  motive  !- 
Who  ODited  in  U  ?— What 
baiUe  of  Ghiarraddnda  ^— How 
tiaiiH  affiwted  by  their  iU-ftttiipe 
tbe  eflect  of  aucceaa  oa  Um 
did  tbe  Venehana  than  pneeedl 


or** 

iheYiw- 


Pl|fB9& 

Wh«  did  Jnlina  IL 
aided  him?- How   did  he 
waa  the  effbct  of  thaoa  Inliaa 
diacipUne  and  activity  of  mllilary  taeabi 
rope? 

SacnoR  m.—Vieweftke  PoUheai 
qftlufniuipdl  Statet  m Eurofi,  M  tfti< 
mencemaii  of  the  I6CA  Ctniurff. 

Page  00. 

What  waa  tbe  atata  of  Italy  aft  tba 

of  tbe  16tb  century  7— Wbat  BBOoarehr 
there  7— Wbat  repobUeaf— Wbat  oih« 
meatal 

TVFajwr. 

Wblch  waa  the  flrat  oTtbaoa  powm  ii«|- 
nity  7- In  what  part  of  Italy  are  tlie  pope%  m- 
minlona  7— Wbat  waa  tbe  origin  of  ima  fOfti 
mrut?— Waa  ita  power  fwiulniwl  to  anril 
matteral 


power  mnflmwl  to  utiihml 


Page  00. 

What  waa  wanting  to  render  their  ( 
univeraal  7— Wbat  were  tba  iaicnial 
of  weakneaa  in  tbe  pop^  doaaiaiOM?    Paw 
did  the  Roman  barona  act  In  tbe  Itth 
How  did  certain  of  tbe  popaa  ooAr  by  1 
duct? 

Page  61. 

Where  did  the  popeo  veaUa  dartaf  TO 
the  14th  century  7— How  did  tba  ] 
at  that  period  7— Who  w 
oince  did  he  take?— Did  tbfea 
What  pope  reatored  tbe  papal 
after  him  added  conqoeolB  to  their 
—What  waa  the  character  of  tba  < 
policy  of  the  popea  7— Of  ibair  AMI  peltay  t 

Page  08 

Of  their  diplomaeyt— Wbat 
did  thry  employ  ?— Did  tbay 
Improvement  7— Wbat  waa  tba 
apMiiMl  aQtbodiy  ob  ihi 


^'^f , ^  >MM  MM  «■  MwEkimt-WIM 

^     ^1  '  "'         l.«*ttiijMMlli<p«fcit-^llMlf  1^ 

'?'*  'b«dh«Maiiijit|ii    igiin-Pyw^w 
1h7-  Iff**.***  i^)i— JtlS^t  ■■  <■• 


Wto  •MonriMaMM  fMH  iKtoMi  lin«  «R7«|mi-CwmQpi 
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QUESTIONS. 


ttrqvire  the  direction  <rf  iheM  orders  ?— flow  i 
was  tiuM  Mfirttonnl  '—What  wu  Ferdinu)d*s  i 
next  fftcp  towards  bumbling  the  noNility  * —  : 
What  had  U<;a  the  iitat«  of  police  in  dpun' 

I>a^76. 

How  did  the  citieK  iii  CaMile  and  Armion  en- 
deavour Ut  eMabli>h  a  police  I — U1i«  powrra  • 
did  the  holy  brotherhood  isxercj^p  ! — Who  com- 
plained ajtaiiiHt  thiaiuiftiluuon ' — Why  <lid  Fer-  | 
dinaiid  painiiuHe  it : — What  wai  the  cUiracter  j 
or*  the  n<fbihty  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  of ! 
C'liarlefl  V.?— Of  the  people  of  :$ptiin  T  j 

France. 

What  wan  the  ataie  uf  the  royal  preroi^Te 
under  the  firm  race  of  French  monarctui? — 
What  powern  did  the  general  aiMcmbliea  of  the 
nation  puMesa  onder  this  race  ? 

Page  77. 

Under  the  itecond  nu  c  ?— Under  Hugh  Capet  of 
the  3d  nc*:  wiiat  changes  took  place  ^ — ^lio  ai»- 
Huined  ttie  power,  before  exereiaed  by  the  states- 
general  ■ — ^XVhy  were  the  Itaroiu  unwilling  to 
enact  general  lawa  ? — How  wcrf  the  Mates-ge- 
neral aaH^nibled  ^ — ^What  wa^  their  most  im- 
purtant(^ce  1 — C<m\d  the  other  brandies  ofUni 
govcnuneiit  in  iDusl  cases  act  without  them  ? 

PageTS. 

Wno  assnnied  the  legishtfive  authority  which 
hail  been  reliuquwhed  by  the  Ktates^ — When 
nud  tbe  lu^^iNlative  powrr  falien  completely  into 
tb»:  lutiidM  uf  the  king? — What  princeN  tint  laid 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  tlie  states- 
general  '—Was  this  step  resisted  7— What  was 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  under  the  flrst 
race  of  kings  I— Under  the  second  7 — Under  llie 
third  ?—I>id  Francu  I.  aasembie  the  states-ge- 
neral 7— What  two  things  remained  as  a  check 
ujion  the  royal  power  1 

Page  79. 

What  parliament  had  been  the  supreme  court 
of  the  kingH  7— How  did  the  kings  increase  its 
dignity  and  power .' — How  did  they  exert  their 
powfr  7— Whose  interests  have  they  always  ft- 
vourud  J 

Gemony. 

Page  80. 

What  countries  are  at  present  included  in 
(■ennany  ?— From  whateouiitry  did  Charies  V. 
derive  his  highest  title  7 — Over  what  country 
iM-nides  (Jcnnany  did  C'harleniagiie  T%-ienl— 
Did  hiH  hUoceHsors  continue  the  union.' — In 
whitU  r(iuiitr>  tlid  Iun  HUCcr-NsorH lK>st  maintain 
thf  ro\.il  iiowcr .' — When  did  the  (ii'nnans  first 
elei't  an  empcrur .'— Whom  did  they  elect  7 — 
What  v/M  tliu  character  of  his  HUcceHi»ors7 — 
What  country  did  he  conquer  ?— What  title  did 
lie  take  i 

Page  61. 

What  ordiT  encroaclanl  on  the  royal  power  7 
— Wli:ii  methiNl  iliil  the  einpentrs  eni|iloy  to 
count«THi*t  tliiH  .' — What  was  tin'  efltH-t  of  this  ? 
— Wliai  iinprti>i>d«Milt.il  |K>wer  did  the  \m\h'  as- 
Hume  /  -What  nicoiiraiKHl  (Jrcgory  VII.  to  thit 
aiH  7— How  dill  hr  bejjin  hw  quarrel  with  lh«' 
rinperor  ?— How  lar  did  he  humble  the  rmjie- 
ror  .'—What  had  bj-*-!!  ilie  eni|H;rur'H  character  7 

Paije  rtX. 

To  what  fkciioiis  did  the  contest  between 
Cn-eory  and  Henry  ;tivp  riNeT— Which  tiiction 
f iivoun^  thft  pope  7— Wliat  rIaKWH  bt'loiiKeil  to 
It. '--How  dui  they  siicc«'(<d /— Whatelfi^-t  did 
these  Oictiousdisturbaiic*^  have  on  thetterman 
.MtoMituiiua  ?— What  urdeis  rune  luio  power  w 


th*  imperial  dignity  dedined?— How  WM  tti 
public  pnispenu  aiid  irmquillity  aifcetadbr  ito 
quarrels  of  the  Ouelphs  and  GhibeUuns  ? 


Pifle83. 

How  did  Maximiliaa  Hlota 
powers  bad  the  impend  dmRber 
cotifedcraiioos  did  the 


P«ffe8«. 

What  pretensions  did  tlie 
the  begmning  of  the  I6ih 
power  conunensarale  with 
— Huw  did  this  inooagnnty  sfipearT — In  Ik* 
turbulent  period  of  the  Germui  hiattvy, ' 
change  took  place  in  the  mods  i'   ' 
emperors  7— How  many  |iriiie« 
torsf 


Fife  89. 

It   UftlU 

body  7— What  effect  dU  this 
on  the  foreign  policy 


miiat  were  the 
ancc  in  the  dilTereut 


or  the 


! 


thwwiei: 


PifeW. 

How  were  Charies  \.*u 
— Uow  were  soaw  of  his 

effected! 


TVrfccy. 

In  what  part  of  Europe  te  TBilny  ?— WIM 
race  has  frequently  cooqiiiend  Ihs  ■milliiii. 
]ians  of  Asia  7— Which  of  the  Tutar  tritai 
took  Constantinoirfe  in  dM  ISlli  eeotafyf— 
>%1hU  was  the  form  and  dianMitsr  of  thiAr  f»- 
vemment? — ^With  whom  was  ths 


power  vested  7— Are  there  any 

key  7— Describe  the   form   of 

What  is  the  greatest  bonoor  •  ool^ieet  cm 

aspire  to? 

Page  87. 

Is  even  this  hereditary  ?— What  it  Ite  wmA 
odious  feature  of  eastern  deqntioBl — Wtal 
two  restraints  affeet  the  soUanli  poiww?— >Wltt 
clan  of  troops  did  Anraraili  ndoel— Inwlal 
msnner7— Uow  did  the  judHUtea  md  iMr 
power! 

PugeSB. 

What  was  the  character  of  tlie  raltnH  ftoB 
Mahomet  H.  to  Solyman  the  Bfifiiillr«BtI~ 
With  whom  was  the  latter  coDtempomrl^ 
What  reforms  did  Solyman  limodaoe  f— wltt 
WAH  the  character  of  the  Tarfcish  troops  la  tit 
Itith  century  7— Of  the  Christian  fixcoa  of  te 
same  period  7 

BOOK  L 

Page  80. 

When  and  where  was  Charlea  V.  bon  V- 
Where  is  Ghent  7— Who  was  his  ftdier  ?— Bk 
mother  7— Who  was  the  Ather  of  Pliuip  Aa 
Haiid!»nme  7 — \^lio  wastbe  moilierof  PbUlaV— 
Who  was  the  flit  her  of  Joanna  ?^WIm  mmhK 
muthur  ?— To  wlkom  had  Blary  of  Bnifi^f 
been  contracted  7 — How  was  alie  inalad  fef 
LouiHXI.7— What  did  Loois  lota  hj  lUtV— 
How  wan  Isabella  raised  to  the  throna  of  O^ 
tile  ?— Where  is  Castile  7— What  ti*MiTKf  aflv 
niece  Joanna  7— What  relation  dU  laabdlaktW 
to  Churlci*  V.  ?— How  did  Ferdinand  aeqimalto 
crown  of  Ara|on  7— Where  la  AiafoaT^WlM 
waM  his  relation  to  Charlea  V.  T--btfw  M  kt 
aiquirr  the  kingdoms  of  Naptoa and  JMfjWI— 
What  coiiutrit*s  were  dhwoivered  and  "  '' 
the  Spanish  doiniiiiinis  Inr  Ool 
sun  tiad  Ferdinaml  and  '■■fttfa  1 
did  their  hofiet  tlien  rati? 


QUESTIONS. 


eit 


What  court  did  Philip  and  Jounw  irtah  m 
thmr  j«Mirn«*y  from  Flwmen  to  KpainT— llo«r 
wpir  thry  rvrciTrd  in  HmIii  ?— ilow  wu  HHllp 
plcaj»r<J  wall  HjMUD?— flow  did  F«rdtD«od  !»• 
gani  Philip  r— Wbai  was  Juanna'a  rliaraelcr  T 
— Wbrn  did  PluJip  le«Te  HpaiiiT-.||ow  WM 
JoaitiM  adVcied  by  Ida  oaacftMrn  of  IMT  T— WlMTa 
did  ahe  rejcNii  hrr  huabaiid  f 

l*a|(«91. 

With  whom  did  i'hilip  ai(n  ■  treaty  oo  hM 
way  to  llru««rl«  f— VVlirre  w  Bniaiirla '~llid 
Krnhnaiiil  r*i:ird  it  '—Who  commandad  Frrdi- 
naii«l*<i  forrrH  in  Italy  T^Wbea  and  whara  did 
lutwlla  dir'— What  waa  Iwr  rbaractarf— 
Whom  did  aha  Imto  rcfeni  of  tbo  kuudom  of 
<:a>«tilr  '—To  whom  did  aha  lc«v«  lialr  tlia  !«• 
▼rmitw  uT  tlH*  Indm,  and  tbr  grand  waanrahipa 
of  ilw  thn-r  iniliurr  ordera  f— Wlui  oaili  did 
ahr  iiiipiNM*  on  him'< — Whom  did  PMdimnd 
onlcr  to  bn  prorlaiiiMd  aoreratgn  of  (.^aaiUa  T— 
What  rharartrr  did  be  aaaama  I— Waa  ha  pepi> 
lar  \%ith  the  CaAtiluuiaT 

Page  01 

How  (lid  th^  grandees  regard  him*— How  did 
Philip  rrgard  Ferdinand'a  pfocaadinga  I — Who 
waa  hin  adTiner  ' — Wboae  ainbaai«dor  waa  DcHi 
John  Manuel  i— What  did  PhUip^ambaaaadow, 
diiipatchrd  fhmi  Bnianela  to  ISpain  by  Ooa 
John''*  ailvire,  rrquire  Ferdinauidtodof— What 
Intnjur  ilid  Ferdinand^  ■mliaaaartog  Coariulha 
rarr>  on  wtih  Joanna  at  Bruaaala  I — ^Who  da* 
te«-trU  ihiM  intrtKuef — How  waa  OMchiUoa 
puniohni '— Huw  did  Philip^  aauaaanai 
c«ed  with  the  C'aauUan  noMoa  I 

PagaU. 

How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempc  to  act 
the  rtctit  fif  Philip  and  Joanna  to  tha  ihroya  af 
r«MiW  '-  What  oath  did  ha  thaa  violalai— 
How  waM  hi«  plan  delkatad  ?— WhoM  atMar 
did  ii'*  then  imtpQMio  marry  t— What  gmu  oh> 
¥Hi  of  hM  pa^  bfl»  did  he  than  falini|aiah f— 
\Vh.it  rflrrt  did  Ihia  HDpoaal  of  qmsnaga  hy 
Kf riliiuntl  hive  on  Philip!— What  lanna  did 
FrnhnaiKl  nitd  Philip  agree  upon  to  tha  trMly 
uf  ttelainanca  ^— Whara  la  Halawanm  T 

Page  94. 

I>id  Philip  Intend  to 


What  wan  hia  deaign  ic  making  k  ?— What 
hiN  rtnt  itrp  aftrr  roncloding  ill— Whllhcr 
ht-  drivrn  hy  •  tempaM  ^ — How  loag  and  hy 
whom  tl<taiii««l  there  !>-Wherr  did  be  land  In 
Kpain  '—How  was  he  lecaived  hy  the  aoMaal 
—What  oAlce  wm  Fecdinaad  ai  length  eaaa* 
prllrtl  lo  nmcn  ?— What  part  ti  |i«halhi^  bo- 
quotu  <li«l  hr  rrtain  f—llow  did  the  two  prtaoaa 
apfimr  at  thr  mtt^npw  which  Mlowad  tha 
(■lu<«iiMt  of  thm  trraty  '—Whither  did  " 
trurr  '  -What  was  the  cooditlOQ  of 
antiA  on  thr  acrraaion  af  her 


f 


crown  nf  (  a.<«ttlr  '—What  did  Phib; 
cortra  tu  do  with  rcapect  to  Joanna 

Pagegft. 

Did  xhty  ronaeat  T<~What  tUlaa  did  tlKy 
grant  to  Philip  and  Joanna  and  Ihalr  aan 
l-harlm  ' -When  did  Phibp  dlaT~At  what 
«ge  I  How  long  did  ha  rmgn  ovar  CSaatlla  }— 
1%'bat  w««  Joauaa'a  conduct  at  thadaaih  of  har 
nu«Nind  '—What  waa  harcoodnct  in  ralatioa 
to  ihr  ft«>«eminmt  I — W^ai  aon 
tlM-  oflirf  ol  rrgeM  lA  Caallla  f— UaiM 
■  .I'pirfi  what  did  Foidioaad  ftmnd  hia 
~l  poo  what  did  ¥aii1llin  fcwid  htal 

Phfatt. 


died  WTo  whoae  UMefaal 
Ximanca  attached  f — W 
tttin  fhm  Italy  to 
caiTedl 


waa  the 
dMl 
T-Uow 


IMI^ 


Pma97. 

What  AfHran  territotka  wera 
Ihr  Charica  (afterw  ard  tha  amparor  (Ibariad  V.)  f 
—By  whom  ?— Who  defra)ed  tha  expaoaa  of 
iheexpediuon  ?— What  icrntorica  did  Aidloaiid 
aei|iiira  Ibr  hia  grandson  T— What  aovcraign 
waa  eipelled  than  Navarre  T— How  did  Ftnu- 
regard  hia  grandaaa  ?— Mad  Fardmand 


any  aoo  by  hia  mamafa  with  the  mate  of 
m  T— Did  thM  aoo  aurrtve  hia  teihrr  1— \ 


did  Fardiaaod  appotnt  regent  af  aU  hia  klag- 
dona  UDIU  thaamval  of  Charlaa  ?— Whalolhar 


dumliy  dal  ha  aaitla  npoa  fnam  FndlMBd  I— 
What  waa  hia  bouto  Ihr  thia  T 


Fhfft«8. 

What  altcmUnn  did  te  nriw  Is  Mi  will  tt 
the  approach  of  death  f— When  did  hadtof— 
What  waa  Charleali  ago  whea  he  recalved  thaa 
inhentance ?— Where  had  he  iiaiilfil ?— What 
pnnreaiija  had  tha  care  ti  teawig  hia  early 
yoothT— Whom  had  tha  nanuMi  appoialad 
regent  npoo  tha  death  ^  PhiUk  Charlaa'a 
Ihtherf— To  whom  did  MaihmBMi  tetrwi 
Chariea^i  advatton?— Who  adad  aa  precciilar 
nmler  ChierrM  ?— Wh«  waa  Adrmnla  piofca- 
elon?— Hia  charactarf— What  wm  hlapriMl- 
palwoikl 

Pago  90. 

Waa  Charlaa  tai  of  ^ 
poraiiita  waa  ha  tmd  {—To  w 
direct  hia  attaotlohY— What 

aitaniloa  to  aflhlra  ti 

tar  F— What  inaiitationa  had 
«ai  w  Hpatn  tiU  Charia 

waa  tha  rondWoa  of  the 

—The  raytl  pfangathraf— What 
ttvaflod  by  tha 


? 

Page  IM. 
In  Older  aiUl  longar  lo  a:««ft 


arrhNh 


^ 


whem  did  FiNilinmid  apartnt  la  tha  rataary  tfli 
Charlaa  a|ia«ld  amra  hi  Spihif— What  waa 
tMa  naa^  arifw  ?— To  whM  order  af  Mhfa  did 
ha  haloH  ^What  a«ea  did  Ha  rMiad  amw- 
tuy  procwa  Ibr  Umf-Ta  what  ilgatty  did 
laahcUa  rame  him  *- WhM  maaiTaiaid  Mm  la 


areepi  u  ?— What 

moiMNi  ?— What  waia  Ma  fMilika  aa  a  ipali- 

tidan; 


Baagai 
OMBlal-Whatothr 

WMch  laiamad  tha  rvl 


Timinia  piaea  tha  taftM  Dm  ftaAmrndf— 
Why  r-Whai  una  did  OMriaa  aHMM  aa  haar- 
higof  FwdlBamra  death  ?—Ta  whM  dU  tha 
aoveiaigniy  heloag  hy  tha  lawa  af  tMiaf— 
What  maign  priieca  nrknowladfad  Charlaa 
aa  kwf  af  tfaaia I— DU  XMHMa  iMiaaiaii 
prtrmAr  agaiMl  Rt— Hafw  did  tha  aoMaa  iii- 
oaiva  Chailm  alaMit 


t 

i 


1  (la  u  n«>iri  kirn  T— WkM*  W 


IcdfHl  Cbula  u  kB|( 


wuulJd.llw'll 


-Wbr  did  iluFleniuin  oppw     ftMcat— WhiimMlh»Hlilii  iii>Mi>i|wl 


WhT  dlJ  Chimn  wiih  u  Tmrai  ii 
Tiew  M<t«n  CUuln  ud  XUncnni 

in(  ilw  InWT  or  ^o)<n !— Wbo  Wflid 
m  liw'a)rMil<>ti|w<i^— When  •od  wt 


■IreloiMW  llie  HnC-WTio 
-Ho*  wu  Ilw  (i«i  rirdlnal 

Htnn  Hum   ibe   pmplut 


ni*  ows  duwnntBBil— WkM  «tt«  m» 
lun  took  u  Ibihim  ta  ik*  4iiUat-ll& 

-Whu  bid  Fruel*t-~DU  ttta  iMteMi 

<lui(cmuii^^lninlDlhtBnal_T " 

itw  claimuu  lid  b>  nalljF  knwt 


Wbu  did  tH  Hcnrilj  adrlH  ite  Ohi^ 
<;.K1«*  tador— WbomdMLHHM^Bk- 
viMr  )— Wb;  r— IMd  LhA  nm^ii  m  mmU 
Wlini  ud  wbua  m  Uw  UqwHl  «M(ai^l 

'Wturr  !■  PnnkJtot )— Wliu  «■■  tti  MM- 


i^uOlm  umwi?— Wlwn  k  ValltdaUd!— llad 
Iktj  ulLDowlsdirvd  taim  hlnfT— llcmr  did  ihry 

-^^Wk*t  to*  iiit  did  tbgy  Tou  > 
ilm  did  CUsJiil  Sfviteb  ntfittt  torn  »•■ 


dri— wliiM  k  tei« Tk 


itmjaBirtbt  onnt 

Did  IH  ittmat  U!— Wtai  nma  mt  tea 

»^  te  UUi  auii  t— Row  du  Ik*  Im^  ^ 

— -^  •*  ■i.™<.it.>T-J5S^ 


c 


<tviBTio:re.  tti 

SI-WkM>  mjltM 
rm  F-winr  wwh 


Ai<-^likk  '*MM*_M  A*  iMMnta»  ,  i   pMt'--yiy  M  U  jw—  K^ta  «< 


-WkT  WW  Hf*  Lh  X.  (taU  If 
y*^"*-  :   ~lto>  did  br  «bMM>^*M)<-WM 

-Wlul  [UBdU  Iha  <lHUn  nqwn    iM^dldUamUlilkTCVl 

'« J^^wlTI^  ulS  ^^  ""**  —  "• 


Hi— WM  Utl*  4M    . 


Wkkk  *d  ika  ViMiMi  IktMr  I— WkN  B 


tarn  (-WtMAdliMrr  VUL  H 


HHIIl '— WlHI 


P»*»1IT.  irttntt  iwiiM  I— WlMH  Tt 

-  Oan  wnp^  It  kr  '  ISIll-ur  n      - 

ina  M  Ml  *•*■  laHHMnl— W , 

ikftonrnAw  MaPuBl-WMlliBrTHinHfialliirfkT 


iMkBMtwaHHn'  to 

■  ■MTMiwH  I  III!  I>T 
-l)id  ite  (Imr  CHTT  tt*  Tcail-~lQ    •!■  Aaniiu  M  br  kla  an«MiMnn 

»...J'«UiHHefValM(aN«RM^T»itM>!  hHial-Wb*  wMmr- !««» ■*!*■' 

iHcu'-WtninitooMM  (f  (toMllnrr  w  Oawnlr  limi*  ■  i>r  UMil  if  >■  — ■ 
un-KtionafVUMOit-Jmwn  Iki  p«-    «  ipd  ibi  ■—'— HIM  wm  W  ibnf  it. 

n.>hli-ipi>)r  KirlanlaiaKklkailHtia  Md  '  Hm^i^  OMAMp'— Wboa  «d  PrurH  b- 
■gppna  it»  UMnvUMl— Wkn  ■imui  (toriankMBt-WtalMhijUBtoBBMn 
AJuwp«fta«ppi)di«iUB)—Ai  <*■)«■«-    ijfrJijIl ■iiiiiT    irF^BiTrrMrfc 


W-hom  did  CkUto  (ff^M  t 
tn>r— U-ku  did  Um  boMm  iba 


■d OwlWM Bmy^-Itow  M  >■  ■ 


-T II  in  iiiiimiinTiTrifib ii  mm  dM  ta Si^wSS  wtr  »  ■  Mb 


--isii^aarstsr— as 


E-»:S',.'rff5Sr.Si=ir=  -ii-i  MM , 

ir«bii  |i.nar*M  MtMHHTlWnM    MiT  >«*  U&Mt-in«i  M  to  4M|Mk 

Wb*!  dill  Mil  iMiMuM iifTmtt ttmam  IMt— Bow  M  b»  tiailwily  |Mi  Wtlmf 
<«y».aa!-WMiian(*dldiWpMl>if1W.  i  •>*»,S*r".'-J!!*^*?^*^r?^L? 
hi  I  I   iTiiiiirr    "Tin    aiiiidlH   *l   ^  ' 'MtCtoriaf— Wta«*ad*kndUtt>knf> 

DI'Lu-UuijMmiiiiLiuiiiLiUuiiiiitu  -ui-il    ptHal— WlH   an  fliliMa  i^   Ai*«al— 


""••j" 'J "iriirriirr    j'  ■■-  '— j  "■*"' —  *  ~~ 

I  if  OaiMit-TBWkn 


I  Wlwfta  ribWni  <  Ma  rnniarf 
WkMMnMUWMi— ■WndOwW^m-  tt*  UAriU  cb«<b  wkM  Lw  X  MaMri  lb 
•roH  UlUWMMyHHTTl  tti— I     ■■»  M  to  r       '■    -  '>-'  ^  1^ 

niaUT  bn»«  CtortniBi  pBMa'-HM   Ittwi^wf^tll    ^  atoldMJi—B. 


■  toltrai 


6» 


QUESnONS. 


Page  126. 

How  did  they  abnue  Um  grant  ?— \Vhat  was 
the  effect  of  tliia  conduct  on  th«  public  senti- 
ment ?— Wliere  wm  Luther  born?— In  what 
part  ofEuropo  it  Saxony?— What  event  caused 
him  to  become  an  Augustinian  lYiar ; 

Page  127. 

From  what  book  did  he  derive  his  new  theo- 
loffical  opinions .' — ()f  what  university  was  he  ap- 
pointed proffssor  ?— By  what  prince  ?— Against 
what  pracf  ice  of  the  church  or  Rome  did  he  flrst 
I>reach  ?— How  was  his  preaching  received  1— 
To  what  prelate  did  he  first  complain  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences  ?— With  what  success  ?— 
What  was  his  next  step?— In  publishing  the 
thestmdid  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
church  ?—r Were  his  theses  answered  ?— Why 
did  not  Uie  Augustinians  oppose  Luther? 

rage  128. 

Why  did  not  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose 
him  ? — What  priests  opiKwed  Luther  '—Which 
8i(te  did  the  people  (hvour  ? 

Page  129. 

HoW  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  controversy  at 
tlUstime? — ^What  was  Leo  at  length  induced 
to  do  by  the  enemies  of  Luther  ? — Did  Luther 
obey  the  siuninons  ? — Where  did  he  wish  to  be 
tried? — What  did  the  professors  of  WiUeniburg 
and  the  elector  request  of  the  pope  ? — Whom 
did  the  pope  appoint  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause  ? — Where  did  Luther  meet  him ; 

Page  130. 

In  their  dispute  to  what  did  Cajetan  appeal  ? 
—To  what  did  Luther  ? — When  Luther  had  con- 
futed the  caniinal,  how  wan  he  treated  by  him  ? 
^  Was.  he  intimidated  by  hit  threats  ?— What 
did  Luther's  ftiends  persuade  him  to  do?— 
What  curious  appeal  did  he  publish  belbre  his 
departure  ttom  Aui^sburg  ?— Where  is  Augs- 
burg ?— To  whom  did  Cajotan  appeal  fbr  the  pu- 
nishment of  Luther  ?— Why  did  the  elector  pro- 
tect Luther? 

Page  131. 

What  sentence  did  the  Judges  at  Rome  (\ilmi- 
Date  against  Luther  ? — What  disposition  did  Lu- 
ther manifest  in  his  dangerous  situation  ?— To 
whom  did  Luther  appeal  flrom  the  pope's  sen- 
lence?— What  did  the  iwpe  require  of  allChris- 
tf  ndoin  in  his  bull  ? — Did  it  produce  much  ef- 
fect?—What  prevented  the  consequences  of  the 
pope's  bull  flroin  being  injurious  to  Luther  I 

Page  132. 

IVhcn  did  Maximilian  die?— How  was  Ln- 
(&er*s  Mend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  now  enabled 
to  protect  him  ?— Why  was  Loo  afraid  to  ex- 
communicate Luther* — How  long  did  this  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  last  .'—What  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  disputation  between  Luther 
and  Bccius  at  Leipsic  ? — Where  is  Lei]isic  f — 
Ifow  did  the  dispute  terminate?— In  what  other 
country  were  indulgences  opposed  T^Wlio  led 
the  reformers  in  Switzerland  ?— Wliat  univer- 
Ri\ies  declared  against  them  1 

Page  133. 

Wlien  was  the  bull  against  Luther  flnally 
pronouncrd  T— What  were  its  terms  ? — How 
was  It  received  ? — Was  Luther  intimidated  by 
it  f — How  did  he  proceed  7 — What  act  of  relu- 
lintmn  did  he  perform  at  Witteinburg  !— wiicn- 
is  Witteinburg  ?— How  did  he  justify  the  octioii  ? 
— When  Charles  an1v<>d  in  nemiaiiy  had  any 
prince  embraced  Luther's  opinions  ? 

Page  134. 

« 1I<^  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  the  Oa- 
InoUc  clergy  been  invaded  ?— What  was  the 


atate  of  the  public  wntimeitt  in  Genniiiyf-* 
How  were  Luther.  Melancttaon  3ndocheradi»- 
seminating  thehr  <H»nions  ? — During  tha«e  tm^ 
actions,  bow  had  the  court  of  Rome  cooductadf 
—How  might  Leo  hare  prevented  the  reflmet 
tion  fh>m  taking  place  at  that  period? 

Page  135. 

Did  Luther  intend  the  refbnnation  wbn  1m 
first  opposed  Teusel  ?— How  wms  he  led  into  it  * 
-What  was  the  final  result  of  his  studies  «n4 
inquiries  ?— Was  it  this  gradual  ptopreaawtaicM 
led  him  to  final  success  ?— Were  his  fbUowcra 
conducted  as  gradually  in  their  inquiries  m 
Luther  himself  .'—Who  bad  opposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  tht  Romish  church  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury ?— Who  in  the  14th?— Who  in  the  15lhf— 
Why  did  they  not  succeed? 

Page  136. 

What  circumstances  had  diminished  the  po- 
pular reverence  for  the  popes  in  the  14di  and 
15th  centuries  ?— What  was  the  character  of 
Alexander  VL?— Of  Julius  a?— Did  thsiri 
fligacy  and  ambltiou  diminish  the 
for  the  papal  office?— What  was  the 
character  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romiah  >hiiRfe 
immediately  previous  to  the  nAmnnlioa  f 

Page  137. 

Did  these  circumstaneen  eontrihvte  to  Iho 
popularity  of  Luther^  doctrineo? — Haw  woo 
pardons  obtained  flrom  the  clergy  T — ^What  woo 
honie  of  tlie  prices  attached  to  certain  crinieol 

Page  138. 

^liat  was  tlie  condition  of  tike  elergy  wtk 
respect  to  worldly  poaoesaiona  7 — ^^*hat  was 
the  condition  of  the  Gennaiiciexfy? — ^Bow  kai 
their  possessions  be^  IncmMsd  during  At 
wars?— How  were  the  persona  of  titaarngf 
protected  ? 

Page  139. 

Were  they  amenable  Ihr  erimeo  to  the  eM 
authority  ?— How  could  a  prieat  he  degndiA 
firom  his  office,  and  thus  rendoed  amenable  to 
the  civil  power?— What  courts  ezere^ed  Jari»> 
diction  over  priesta  ?— What  kinds  of  law<«BiM 
were  tried  by  the  spiritual  courts,  bealdee  ttasi 
in  which  priests  wers  concerned  T — Wete  tiN 
civil  courts  injured  and  degraded  by  these  privi- 
leges ot  the  clergy  ?— How  did  the  a|iiiilBrf 
courts  punish  oflendera? — ^What  port  of  llH 
national  projierty  in  tiennany  belonged  to  tht 
priests? 

Page  140. 

Wcs  their  property  taxed?— How  did  iMtf 
aflbct  the  n»t  of  the  comniimi^'  ? — ^Weie  all  ito 
owners  of  this  ecclesiastical  property  iirtdHt 
in  Gormany  ?— \Vho  coofeired  benclletol^— 
FYom  whom  had  tliey  wrested  this  prtvllefi^-- 
Wsb  this  opposed  ?— How  was  the  maoar  a^ 
tied  ?— How  did  thepopeselnde  this agrecmiMt 
Page  141. 

\Vhnt  poptcs  abused  this  privilege  to  the  il 
most,  bv  claiming  the  right  of  mental  TC0tn*» 
tion  :— ilow  wore  the  extracntlinary  powen  wf 
the  cWrfLv  exorciaed? — What  ia  meant  by  an- 
na/* 7— To \\ liom  were  they  paid? — On     "  ' 
pn'tence  were  tenths  levied  ?->Upoo 
Robertson's  account    of  these 
ubutiiti  fuuiidcd  ? 

Page  149. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  r^M  pnfrrens  af 
I.ntlu'i'H  dm'trinus  ? — Did  his  seonUity  and 
ahu!«<>  tiivf  olfcnce  to  tlie  people  ? — How  old  Iki 
art  of  iirinung  aid  the  rrfonnation  ?->Ho«  did 
the  revival  <>f  If-amiiig  aid  it  ? — Was  LattM 
l^ieiidly  to  tlio  cultivation  of  an^wtlliaoniat 


QUESTION?. 


tzi 


l':i:-.    113. 


I  Vll'*'    1  I  J.  1  >«  ill  !•      1^    .^l^iir.i-  iii'vr    1^     II      ;  i)i|iiii'-u 

rn,.,i..f    ...     .■■,.....!    II,..   .r.n'.fi       \Vn.,i  '      ^^  «■■  r-  .- I^.i.  I  "i.     -l.iii»-ti.l-«f  j       «hn 


V.  rii,  r  !■  I'l  r.j  •  ii'.-»l  Ml.  Ml  w.fh  »:ri  il  •.ijr.  i-*, 

-I)  1  h.rtHt:  iiN  Ti.;   an!  I 'Ml"  r     i'.    f;rM        I*:-* 
h«    r-  •••Mirir  ml    II.'    •'iii'.\««l  trs"    •*-',•.■•.." 

I'-U'i-    111 

Willi  .:,irii*«r  i1  •!  I'r^HTMfi*  nf»irw:«r'!  i«- 
%i:.i..        !•.•.:;•   i.''.i>  wr.ii-  i^  i  u-:  I  n'h' ' 

riL«-  US. 

\'T  Wi.n  j.«r;i.t«i«- •!'■!  i'i»  ■Srft  ^l  Wi-rrii*  i;»- 
l«i.-i(  n  I  'Mri.<  i!  of  r«  e*  !■■  ^  '  ■  W  t:\  ili'l  ( 'iiarN  « 
\    iSt«-riii.ii>- I"  •<|'|-<|'^- l.nih' r  '     Wti-if  .tut  tiir 

{«i|-  ■"«  .•  .•  iI'-»  .It    I'm-  '•■!  I  HlH.«i|  i||Mil|  '       l)|ii  tli» 

III!  I  •iniiiii  III.!  I  iifliT'ii  [M-rM**!!!  .lilt  ti'liim  * 
li.iM  •!:•■  I^i•«  ;:iiirn'>'M-  lil««>.ilil>  '    -Whal  i|<i| 
l.<iiii«r'4  ir'(  iiil»  n>lvi<ir  '  ■  hj'l  hf  fiT'inl  iii'ir 
.nSv.ii  ■     ll"\^  «  If  II*-   rM-i'i%-«l  III  \\*inn<i'- 
ll.iw  •'...(  Ill-   txlii^r  U-foH'  thr  i!iii  '     I>iil  lilt 
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QUESTIONS. 


Parmt  and  PUeoitia  united  t—How  was  Leo 
X.  affected  by  tlie  news  ?— Did  Leo'a  death  break 
the  confederacy  between  tbe  empenw  and  the 
holy  eee  T— What  preTented  Laotxec  from  re- 
gaining the  Milanese  I 

Page  156. 

For  what  purpose  waa  the  conclave  of  cardi- 
nal* aaeembled  at  Rome  1— Was  Wolsey's  in- 
teretf  I  strong  among  the  cardinals  T — What  car- 
dinal had  seeured  fldeeu  voices?— How  wss 
the  choice  at  last  decided  I— To  what  did  tbe 
rardinals  attribute  this  unexpected  choice  T — 
V^hat  ambassador's  influence  was  the  real 
caose  of  it  T-~How  was  Charies  affected  by  the 
intelligence  of  his  former  precepior*s  election  T 
— How  did  Francis  regard  it  ?— -By  whose  as- 
sistance was  he  enabled  to  invade  the  Blilanese  ? 

rage  157. 

How  were  the  Swiss  troops  exasperated 
dgainsc  Lautrec  *— What  did  they  require  him 
to  do?— Did  he  lead  them  to  battle?— What 
was  tbe  result  ?— What  were  the  consequences 
of  this  defeat  ?— What  city  and  territories  re- 
mained subject  to  France?— How  did  Ck»lonna 
l)|Bconie  possessed  of  this  country  ?— What  so- 
vereign declared  war  with  France  in  May  ? 

Page  158. 

How  did  Ftands  receive  the  herald  who  de- 
clared war?— How  did  he  raise  finances  to 
carry  on  the  two  wars  ?— What  country  did 
Charles  visit  on  his  return  fhrni  Germany  to 
Hpain  ?— How  long  did  his  visit  last  ?— What 
were  its  consequences? — Whom  did  Charles 
create  his  high  admiral  ? — What  coasts  did  he 
ravage }— When  did  he  take  command  of  an 
armv?— Where  la  Normandy?— Bretagne?— 
Morlaix  ?— Picardy  ?— Whither  did  Surrey  pro- 
ceed with  the  count  de  Buren?— What  mo(£B  of 
warfhre  was  used  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  fbr 
the  defence  of  France  ?— How  did  he  suc<»ed  ? 

Page  159. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  second  campaign  ? 
—During  this  time  what  country  did  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  enter  ?— What  city  did  he  take  ? 
—Where  is  Hungary  ?— Where  la  Belgraile  ?— 
On  what  river?— What  island  did  he  turn  Ms 
Ann  against  ?— To  whom  did  the  island  be- 
long?—where  is  it  situated?— What  was  the 
n^miber  of  his  army  ?— Of  his  fleet  ?— What  was 
t|ie  force  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  t— Who 
commanded  the  knights  ?— Of  whom  did  he  im- 
plore assistance  ?— Who  united  with  him  m  his 
reauest?— How  did  they  succeed?- How  long 
did  the  knights  sustain  the  siege  ?— What  island 
did  the  emperor  grant  the  kn&thts  ?— Where  Is 
Malta? 

BOOK  III. 

PagelflO. 

When  did  Francis  arrive  in  Spain  ?— In  what 
state  did  he  find  the  country  ?— What  waa  the 
effect  of  the  ft-ee  gift  granted  by  the  oortes  to 
tbe  emperor  ?— Where  is  Galicia?— Where  is 
the  city  of  Toledo !— What  courae  did  tbe  citi- 
zens of  Toledo  take  ?— Who  was  their  leader? 
—Where  is  Seirovia  '—Who  had  been  their  re- 
presentative in  the  corics  of  Galicia  ?— How  was 
he  treated  at  his  return  f— Where  are  the  cities 
of  Burxos  and  Zamora  ?— How  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  cities  treated  ? 

Page  181. 

MHiere  had  Adrian  the  reftent  of  Spain  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  7— Who  was  Adrian  '— 
Where  is  VaUadolid  ?— When  did  Adrian  aa- 
sftmble  the  privy  council  ?— Did  Adrian  adopt 
nfiid  or  vMsat  measures '— Whom  did  he  send 
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to  Segovia?— How  waa  he  neeivied  by  At  80* 
govimns ?— How  did  he  prooesd  agaiialltoa*  > 
govians  ?— Who  reiafbrced  the  aagovtea  aiBvt 
—Which  party  was  vietoiioasi— W~ 
>.drian  order  to  beaiage  Ssgofvia  la 
in  what  city  was  a  ma^xiiie  ealablUHd  hy 
dinal  Ximanea  ?— Where  ia  Medina  dal  Cnnot 
—Did  they  deli ver  tiM  battering  canDon  to  rak- 
seca  ?— How  did  Fonseca  treat  the  inhahitanw  I 
-How  did  the  inhabitants  of  ValladoUd  < 
their  resentment  ibr  this  iqjtiiy  1 

Page  in. 

How  did  cardinal  Adrian 
these  ouiragea  .'—With  what  i 
was  the  object  of  the  peonla  In  than  tnnrallWMi 
proceedinga?— Waa  their  atate  immrabla  fer 
the  attainment  of  liberty  T— To  what  waa  flia 
chiefly  owing  ?— What  was  the  fwnilttinii  of  dN 
inhabitants  of  the  eitieat— What  ifdMud  Ite 
present  juncture  fhvonfabls  tat  pi*fT*ni  iMr 
daima  I— What  waa  tbe  fim  oliijaet  of  FalUa? 
— Where  waa  the  conventka  ttaoiMad  to  fee 
held  ?— Where  is  Avila  f— Ta  wlal  dU  iha  4»> 
putiea  bind  themaelvca  by  oathl 

PagelOS. 

What  did  they  atyls  the  omwmtkm  T— WhM 
did  they  agree  to  roqoire  of  A/drianT— Ta  what 
citv  did  Pi2uia  march  1— Wten  la  TardHUlaal 
—Of  whooe  peraoQ  did  PadUla  poaaeaa  hi» 
aelf  ?— How  did  tbe  qoaao  of  Caacile  raeaiva  Mi 
acoount  of  grievanoaat— Whither  dM  Iha  Juala 
remove  7— Did  the  qnaon*B  tatcrral  mt  man 
last?— How  did  the  jnntt  iad  a nnady  Ibrfev 
incapacity  ?— \^Tiat  did  they 
diUa  to  do  at  ValladoUd  f 

PafalOl 

Wliat  waa  Adrian*B  Mtaalln 

Was  the  emMrOT  aware  of  than  dlacataBenl 

Why  could  fie  not  tbn  retvra  foBoaiBl— DM 

he  adopt  the  violent  or  eooeUlaftery 

the  rebels?— What  did  IM  tai  hla2diralai«< 

hort  the  people  lu  do  ?— What  did  ha  oxhoit  I 

noblea  to  do  f— Whom  did  he  joia  with . 

in  the  regency  ?— What  eooo 

make  to  the  people  f— Did 

produce  any  eflbot?— V^hal 

Junta  resort  to  ? 

Page  160. 

What  were  aome  of  the  prlndpal 
which  they  prescribed  tbr  tha  aaipetut 
long  remonstrance  ? 

Page  166. 

In  what  other  country  did  the  people 

similar  requirenienta  of  their  sovarriflif— 
What  people  of  Europe  beat  iroderatood  il» 
principles  of  liberty  at  thia  time  1— What  alana- 
ed  the  nobility  and  alienaied  tham  flan  Iha 
cause  of  tbe  people?— On  which  aide  did  An 
throw  their  inflnonce  '—What  msnaia  did  dMf 
take  fbr  the  emperoi^  benaflt  ?— Whea  did  iha 
delegates  ofthejnnu  sat  oot  fbrGenDanyf^ 
Wbat  intelligence  did  they  hear  ftom  the  coBiCf 
—What  effbct  did  thia  have?— How  wars  dit 
junta  aflbcted  by  thia  InteUlfenea  ftam  At 
rourt  ?— >^liat  did  they  declare  tha  condaet  af 
the  rmptrror  to  be?— What  nwiaanrca  of  Ofp^ 
sition  were  discussed  in  the  Jutta  f 

Page  167. 

With  what  (brce  did  they  take  Iha  tM4| 

Who  were  candidatea  Ibr  the  oflfea  of 
rel?— Who  was  appointed  *— Whan 
regents  amemble  the  rnyal  anay  1— Wtel  I 

ed  the  chief  strength  of  their  annyf— 1  

commanded  the  royalists  ?--Wliete  did  ha  M- 
tempt  to  surround  end  redare  Ua  Han^ 
to  the  iioceaRit)  of  auneodcriag  ?- 
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QUESTIONS. 


bcfinning  of  1M4 1~>Whtt  did  ttie  pope  d«rire  ? 
—Warn  hfl  snecflnflil  7— Where  did  the  allied 
•nny  asaemble  1 — ^Who  eocceeded  Colonna  in 
tiM  command  of  itT— Tb  inrhat  two  generals 
was  the  chief  conduct  ofmilitary  aflhirs  ^Ten  ? 
—Why  did  the  troops  mutiny  ?— What  city  did 
Ihey  threaten  to  pillage?— Who  raised  money 
fin-  the  troops^ — Where  had  Bonniret  in- 
trenched himself  ?—lIow  many  Swiss  deserted 
him?— Through  what  valley  did  he  attempt  a 
retreat  into  France  ?— On  the  banks  of  what 
river  was  Bonnivet  attacked  by  Bourbon  and 
FescaraT— Who  was  wounded  earW  in  the 
baule  ?— Who  then  took  the  command  1 

Page  189 

How  did  he  behave  when  m<nrtally  wounded  ? 
i— How  was  he  treated  by  Peseani— Where 
did  be  die?— Whither  was  his  body  sent?— 
Whither  did  Bonnivet  retreat  ?— What  was  the 
result  of  the  campaign  ?— What  disdple  of 
lAither  raised  a  sedition  in  Saxony  ?— How  was 
it  terminated?— What  work  had  oceupled  Lu- 
ther in  his  retreat?— Who  assisted  him?- 
When  was  a  part  of  the  New  TMUunent 
finished  and  published  ? 

Page  183. 

What  was  the  effect  of  its  publication  ?— 
What  cities  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion  ? — 
What  princes  became  patrons  of  Luther's 
opinions  ? — What  was  popie  Adrian*a  character  ? 
— Who  was  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
berg?—In  his  brief,  how  did  he  require  Luther 
to  be  treated  by  the  diet  ? — What  did  he  say  in 
his  brief  concerning  the  corruption  of  the 
church? 

Page  184. 

Did  the  diet  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  ?— 
Why  not  ? — What  measure  did  tbey  recommend 
to  the  pope  ? — ^What  did  the  pope's  nuncio  pro- 
pose?— Did  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to  reliu- 
GUish  the  proposal  for  a  general  council  ? — Uow 
aid  he  avoid  bearing  unpleasant  tidings  to  his 
master  the  pope?— What  were  some  of  the 
moHt  important  of  the  one  hundred  grievances? 
— What  did  the  diet  recommend  in  their  recess 
ofBfarch6,1523? 

Page  185. 

How  were  the  refbrmen  benefited  by  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg?— Where  Is  Nuremberg ?— To 
what  did  they  appeal  in  their  subsequent  oon- 
trovereies  ? — How  was  pope  Adrian's  conduct 
regarded  at  Rome  ?— How  were  his  scheinee  of 
reformation  treated  by  the  rardiuals  and  other 
eoclesiasticfl  t — What  was  the  character  of  pope 
Clement  Vn.  T — Wsa  he  willing  to  call  a  coun- 
cil ?— Whom  did  he  send  to  Nuremberg  ai*  hin 
nuncio  ? — What  did  Campeggio  exhort  tbe  diet 
to  do? 

Page  196. 

Did  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to  persecute  the 
Lutherans  ? 

BOOK   IV. 

What  power  had  been  expelled  tmn  Italy  ?— 
Who  was  restored  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan  ? — 
What  did  the  Italians  desire  ?— To  what  did 
the  pope  advise  Chariee  V.  ?— Was  his  advice 
regarded? 

Page  187. 

What  part  of  France  did  he  propose  to  in- 
*de?— What  part  was  Henry  VIII.  to  mvade? 
—Where  is  Provence  T— Picanly  ?— Guicnn«  T— 
Of  what  country  was  Bourbon  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session ? — How  many  men  did  the  emperor  em- 
ploy in  the  invasion  of  Provence  7— Under  whose 
cnmrninil  * ^To  what  city  did  Pescara  la}-  ini>ge? 


Where  Is  ICanemw  >-To  wtal  rfly  ad 
bon  wish  to  marehf— Whan  If  " 
what  river?— How  did  VnaadM  p 
defence  of  MarseUteal— Did  thm  ctttaoi  of 
Marseilles  make  good  Ha  deitaca  1— How  k^f 
did  the  alege  last  f-Metntline  wtat  ted  ~ 
cis  assembled  an  army?— Where  is Ai 
—Whither  did  tbe  impsrialtata  ivdra  odi 
proach  of  this  army  1— What  prevmtad  r 
peror  fh>m  attackmf  Franca  during  thtmmt- 
rations,  accordtaig  to  Us  orlgtaial  Dun  t— WWl 
prevented  Henry  vm.  ftom  invaduig  Tnam* 

Page  188. 

After  having  repelled  the  I 
what  did  Francis  next  attempt  I— What  ^ 
condition  of  the  French  amy  I— Of  the 
rial  army  ?— What  did  FkancMi  eoanMllan  ini 
Louise  of  Savoy  advise  1— Did  nvnds  nprt 
their  advice?— Whom  did  ba  WOlK  iimm  if 
France  during  his  absence  in  uuy  1— wHtdU 
Bonniyet  advise  ?— Why  did  te  wish  (o  nMm 
to  Milan?— Did  Pescan  arrive  at  Milan  Mbn 
the  French?— Did  be  kaep  poanearion  if  tiN 
city? 

PafeI80. 

What  was  the  cauae  of  Hia  ineJki— ny  tf 
Charlea's  foreea?— What  waa  ttaalr 
Who  were  hia  generals  in  IlalT 
Lannoy  raise  money  7— What  did  1 
vail  on  the  Spanish  troops  lo  dot— 
Bourbon  go  to  raise  tnxml— What 
(htal  error  of  Francis  ?— Wbitter  did  Ika 
naUsts  retire  ?— Where  la  Lodil— On 
ver  7— To  what  aty  did  be  Inj  ai« 
is  Pavia  ?— On  what  river  1— Wbton  wtj 
Milan  7— How  late  In  tbe  anaeon  wan  II 
Francis  commenced  tbe  riiMS  tt  ftvii 
bow  many  veterans  waa  It  oeltadad 
whose  command  f— What 
—How  long  did  Frands  praeaeain  tte 


L^vn 


aftte 
allUi 


Page  190. 

Meantime  what  was  the  altuniluM  of  Ite 
tmder  Lannoy  and  Peaeani— How 
inaction  aatiriied  at  Borne  1— How  did 
defend  Pavia  ?— How  did  FkndB% 

Ar  by  attempting  to  divert  the  ea 

TMino  ?— What  did  pope  Cleaiem  desire 
timet— What  treaty   did   be   conctadi 
France  ?— What  kinadom  did  Frandi 
tempt  to  conquer  7— How  many  men  did 
tach  flrom  hia  anny  (br  this 
whose  command  7— Waa  tbia'n 
— W^aa  the  garriaon  of  Pnvia  radoeed  to 
mity? 

PkgelOl. 
How  many  Germane  did  Benrtw  Mnf  la 
their  relief  7— Had  tbe  imperial  generain  any 
money  to  pay  tlieir  troope  >-~Uow  did  tbaf  In- 
duce the  soldlera  to  serve  I-- When  the  inif^ 
riaiists  approached,  wiiat  did  Francia%  fHMnie 
wish  him  to  do  7— What  did  Bonnivet  advftail 
—Which  was  the  beet  advice  T—Wtaeaa  ndviM 
did  Francis  follow  7 

PagelOS. 

On  what  day  did  the  ImperlaUsli  sttnA  tti 
French  ?— How  did  the  Swiea  udv  P^n^ito 
bebaveT— How  did  Francis  eoDdoetl^— Wto 
saved  Iuh  li(b  ?— To  whom  did  be  i 
pcrrton  T— How  many  men  Ml  at  tbe 
Pavia !— \Vhat  other  king  b 
made  prisoner  ?— What  wna  tie  ellfeet 
French  power  in  Italy  7->Who  bad  Ilia 
Francis? 
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Whither  did 
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QUESTIONS. 


ni( 


did  BoQftwQ  meet  with  In  tlieMilui- 


If 


Pi«eS19. 

What  gnat  ftmily  in  Italy  were  attacbed  to 
tbe  GhibeUino  or  imoerlal  interest  ?— Witb  what 
ambaaaador  did  Colonna  intrigue  against  the 
pope  ?— With  bow  many  men  did  Colonna  en- 
ter Bome? 

Page  113. 

Wbere  did  Clement  take  reAige  ?— What  pa- 
laera  and  chnrch  were  plundered  T— What 
terms  did  Moncada  exact  IVom  the  pope?— 
Did  this  break  tbe  power  of  the  holY  league  I— 
What  reinfbrcemenu  did  the  imperial  army  in 
Itdy  receive  7— Were  these  troops  well  paid ! 
— How  waa  Bourbon  obliged  to  raise  money 
Ibr  than  I— Whom  did  Bourbon  Uberatal 

Page  S14. 

For  what  ransom  ?— How  did  he  afterward 
treat  Morone  ?— What  tenitonea  did  Bourbon 
resfriTe  to  taiTsde  f^Sow  bad  pope  Clement 
acted  towards  Colonna  and  bia  ihmily  ?— Did 
be  also  attack  Naples !— To  whom  did  Bourboo 
leave  the  command  of  Milan  t— How  numerous 
was  his  army  ?— Uow  waa  it  prorlded  ?— Did 
be  succeed  in  reducing  Plaoentla  and  Bdogna? 

Page  915. 

How  did  be  conciliate  bia  aoldiera  when  they 
mutinied?— With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a 
treaty  ?— Did  he  rely  on  this  so  much  aa  to  dis- 
band his  troops? 

Page  216. 

Did  Bonrtxm  regard  Lannoy's  treaty  with 
the  pope  ?— What  city  did  be  resolve  to  assault 
and  plunder? — Did  he  intend  to  make  himself 
independent  of  the  emperor?— How  did  tbe 
pope  prepare  to  reaist  Bourbon  ? 

Page  917. 

When  did  Bourbon  encamp  in  tbe  plains  of 
Rome? — How  was  Bourbon  dressed  Ibr  the 
battle?— How  did  he  attack  the  city  T— What 
were  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ? — Did  this 
dishearten  the  soldiera? — How  was  the  pope 
employed  during  the  battle  ? 

Page  918. 

Where  £d  be  take  shelter?— What  waa  tbe 
ibte  of  Rome  ?— Who  succeeded  Bourbon  ? — 
Did  he  besiege  the  castle  of  8t  Angelo?— From 
whom  did  the  pope  expect  relief^ — Did  the 
duke  d*Urbino  grant  it  I — On  what  terms  did 
tbe  pope  surrender  to  the  prince  of  Orange?— 
In  whose  care  did  the  pope  remain  a  prisoner? 

Page  910. 

Did  Charles  V.  disclaim  this  attack  upon 
Rome? — What  inennsistency  was  Charles 
guilty  of  in  bis  prayere?— What  country  was 
invaded  by  Solyman  ?— Who  was  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  ?— Who  was  his  general  ?— 
What  was  the  result  of  the  batUe  of  Mohan  ?— 
Who  claimed  the  two  crowns  of  Lewis  ?— By 
what  right?— Did  Ferdinand  gain  the  king- 
doms ?— Was  this  tbe  foundation  of  the  exten- 
sive power  of  Austria  ? 

Page  990. 

Did  Luther's  followere  gain  ground  In  (Ger- 
many ?— How  did  Cbaries  aid  their  cauae  ? 

BOOK  V. 

How  waa  Cbarlea^  treatment  of  tbe  pope  re- 
fudsd  by  the  oUier  European  powen  T— What 
friBoeaemared  tnio  ilUaoca  against  Cbirlea  f 


FifiBI. 

Why  WM  Henry  vm.  arndow  la 
tbe  pope?— What  ware  the  prindpil 
the  treaty  eoodnded  at  AmKiiB.  F 
cia  and  Wolsey  on  the  part  of  Haaryt^WMI 
clahn  did  Henry  give  iqil— For 


Who  had  tbe  cuaUMhr  ortlWDOpaT— 
tbe  Florentines  and  Voiedans  beovra 
bia  bolineas?— TO  what  dty  did  Lannoy 
Moncada,  and  the  muqp]Ji»  of 
with  their  troops? 


Page! 

What  waa  tbe  state  of  tha  aoidkiy  Id  ] 
—Did  Lannoy,  Moncada.  and  ttm 
Guasto  remain  in  Rome  f— Whom  did 
diera  chooae  for  their  gsnaral' 
Francis  and  theVenetians  appotait  MMffaUailH 
of  the  league  ?— Waa  ba  neeaHftl  la  kaly  I 


Page 

Did  be  entirely  recofver  tbe  Milanaaa  nd 
store  tbe  duke  ?— WbatiHeada  dU  tba 
gage  to  trfead  with  tbeempaiw  Ibr  Ma 
—On  what  terma  waa  ba  wlaaaait 


f 


PagaSM. 

How  long  bad  be  been  oonflned?— Did  llM 
pope  wait  to  be  formally  Uberatedf— What  ( 
did  Chariea  make  to  Francis  ?— Waa  It 
ed  ?— What  did  Franeia  nqalra  orChariaa 
How  did  Chariea  treat  tbia  oOtarl—WIA 
forms  did  Franeia  and  Henryjiadan  w 
against  Charles  ?— How  wa    ~ 
answered  by  Chariea  ? 

PaffsStt. 

How  waa  Franda^  herald 
the  example  of  tbeae  prinoae 


l^agem. 

How  large  waa  Lautra^ 
Tbwardsv^iat  eoontry 
—What  army  evacvated 
vanoed  ?— How  long  bad  tbay  bm 
How  much  waa  their  nmnbcr 
what  eauses  ?— Whither  did  tbay 
How  waa  Lautrec  received  by  tka  pmle  of  Iki 
kingdom  of  Naplea  ?— What  dty  dMka  barfHS  I 
— Wbose  galleys  guarded  the  liaitwl  Vmm 
whose  command  ?— Who  attaoked  FkHMMf— > 
With  what  success  ?— Wh«  eOoar  ^■aillai  f 
—Who  was  taken  priaonar?— Did  «ha 
tians  and  Franda  and  tbe  pope  fff  ~ 
sufficiem  support  in  bto  invairiOB  of  Ml 
Why  did  not  Henry  VUI.  Invade  dM 
lands? 

Page  917. 

What  waa  the  charader  of  ▲adnrw  Dariat 
—Of  what  country  waa  be  ?—WUi  ^ 
try  waa  Genoa  allied  ^— Wbera  in 
Uow  was  Doria  treated  by 
minLsten  ?— What  injury  did  the 
to  his  country,  Genoa?— What 
Doria  take  in  conaeqnenee  of  this  ?— Bow  dM 
Francis  attempt  to  punish  bis  boldneeef— IHdho 
succeed  .'—What  olBoer  invited  Doria  to  euHr 
into  the  emperor^  aervice?— Did  be  aceupt  Iha 
oflfer?— What  city  did  he  relieve  ?—WbDea» 
manded  tbe  imparialtsta  at  Na|deat 

Pege998. 

What  waa  the  eoBdition  oftbe  tanptrlal  ai^l 
—Of  tbe  French  army?— When  did  Latiai 
dieT-Who  snceeedcd  bimf— WUlter  dU  bi 
retreat  wttb  the  remains  of  ^  Ftanck  vavl 
—On  what  terms  did  ha  aom 
drcumstancea  ftTonred  Dorla^  ^■■'ifli  ^^ 
big  Genoa  fkem  tbe  Freoch  T— How  d9ha« 
ite  dellveraneeT— How  did  Amkm 
\  wbap  be  bad  expelled  the  ftiaidH 


QUESTIONS. 


Piffr  399. 

In  wlMtroiKliiion  did  hr  p«M  hi*  lif<*  ^— WbM 
t«  bi4  iiUr  '--What  friirrmi  did  Frmnrm  amd  lo 
Ihr  MiIaiHW  '—By  wtimn  mu»  he  drfr»t«d»— 
Did  rraiii  Ik  drmrv  peace  '—Vid  ibe  (lUier  cou- 
triidiiic  {iowrr*  ' 

IM  ihry  ronrral  ihrir  wishn  '^What  ladtca 
unil*-niK)k  to  iiinlin  itfi'f '-  -MranUnw,  what 
irrau  wiviriiiii-ludr«!  by  rhartea-— What  werr 
lU*  I'hii'f  irnim  '  -Wliai  wrrr  th^  trrnui  of  tba 
tnsty  roiu-Imlrd  by  M.irir«rt<  and  liOUiaa  1 

ra^i-  231. 

(>f  what  cnumn  wa*  (  harlfii  ihua  noAerri 
roW  rniiMTor  '  ifi)W  did  Krancia  lime  hia  n-|Ni- 
taiioii  and  thr  rmitiiiriii r  iif  all  Europe  .'—Waa 
h**  BNriaiiN\l  uf  Ihia  roiidiu'l  1 


V^f  233. 

How  did  ih^  raiprmr  treat  hia  adb«mitaf— 
Pid  )n>  «ti|rtilti(r  lor  thr  aafny  uf  Hourbnn'a 
ramii\  and  attfiidania  '^Why  did  ll«ory  Mil. 
tk\nxir  Kmniis.  and  rMiarnt  iroplirltly  lo  the 
irrni\  '-WImnii  did  llrary  «iah  todivoreaf— 
Wlhiin  iiimarry  '-Wliatrrlaiion  «aa(^hcnne 
of  Arnftiii.  il«-iiry*H  tjuivit.  toCbarlM*— Whuar 
cofiM-nt  \«ai«  it«^'c«flary  in  ihr  divorre^ — Why 
did  thr  pu{ir  drla)  tu  five  It* 

rage  233. 

To  rHain  Fran<*i«*a  (h^nilahJp  M  a  foanlrr* 
balmiri'  111  dinrlni'M  powrr,  what  dM  limrjr 
do'  -III  what Ciiumry dill thrrinprrnr land aoon 
aApr  thr  treaty  .'—To  whom  did  be  kave  the 
fovrminrnt  ofMptun  *  -How  had  Clui1«s lately 
f  auir«l  |>npuianty  at  HarreliNia  '—At  what  port 
did  thf  rni}irrur  Unit  land?— Whom  did  he 
hi>ni>iir  thrn- '  -Whrn>  did  be  nMvt  the  pope  ^>- 
III  whet  manner^— Where  la  Bolofiia '— How 
wrrr  thr  Italiaiia  dmappoiaied  In  CtaarlM^i  B|^ 
)Mrannrr  and  dnnramiur  * — WThat  danfler  bad 
imHv  threatrnMi  Virnnaf->How  did  Ctarlea 
treat  HfunB '  —The  duke  of  Kenrara  T— Tba  Ve- 
netian* f— W^hen  and  where  were  ttaeaa  inMks 
puhliahel  t 

rtfe  234, 

Ihd  the  FUirentinra  oonnar  the  reatoratioo  of 
df-  Mediri'— Why '-What  waa  the  runar- 
i|nenc«  of  their  oppoaliiun  T— Who  waa  made 
arnulute  rulrr  of  riorrnre !— Who  waa  kUled 
111  ilic  airfef— Who  aucceedrd  lo  hia  caiatea 
and  tiilea'— WluMn  did  idia  marry  ^— With 
wluu  uiln  wa«  Frani'ia  rrowued  m  Italy  1 

Pacr  215. 

Wliat  pr\if  mm  had  l.uthrr^a  doririnea  made 
111  t;«-riiiany  '  -W'a«  ihi«  plraMnc  totheempp- 
ror '  —  \Vhrn>  and  w  tir'i  did  hr  bold  a  diet  uf  the 
rinpirr  '-  Wrrr  Die  diii  (mjiarrd  Ui»p|ireeatha 
I.iiihiraii* '--Wlial  «Ld  thr  rinperw'*  agroia 

di  •».rr  vf  thrill  ■ 

Puije  23<*. 

W,ih  what  ma>»rily  did  the  Tote  to  IbkelAct 
(««•  '  \\  luu  wirv the  iiirmbere  who  prulmled 
ni;«iri«t  ttii«  lirrrw  railed  *— llow  waa  the  lemi 
aniTw.ird  «p|iiir«l '— Wa4  the  pope  witling  lo 
call  a  cmrral  ((Mini-d  *— Did  Cbarl«»daare  a ' 
-  \\  iirrr  did  h«  apjmtni  a  diat  of  tba  anpiraT 

rage2r. 

(Hi  hi*  way  to  the  diet,  wbu  did  be  flad  Ibe 
d.«iiiMitiuii  «>(  tha  (Scrmaoa  lo  be 
n-li<koti  *  What  apiru  artnated  ttw 
uf  thr  ilipt  '—Waa  Lulbar  ibaraV— Wbo 
cfiipli«\«-d  to  draw  up  ibt  pnMcalanl  fonftaawn 
of  fa  ih.  itr  rnw^  ■  -WbM  wm  H  ealM  '— Uid 
11  leavr  au  many  marlu  af  diWIiirtioa  bmran 
papMU  and  |»oMaott|  M  I*  teMd  UMir  Mm 


coalition  7— Did  rhtrka  prerail  on  ttw  prineaa 
to  renoonco  tbeir  opialoiia  T— WhM 
did   Campaggw  adTiael— Wbal  daova 
laauedl 

Page  tie. 

How  did  thia  effect  Mclanctbon  *— Liuber?^ 
Where  did  the  proiratanu  meet  lo  form  a 
league  '—To  what  kinga  did  they  apply  ftir  pro> 
tdCtioB  i->Iiow  had  Charlao  formed  a  aebcaaa 
fbr  ooQUnuing  tba  unpenal  crown  m  hu  ftmily  T 

Page  290. 

Why  did  the  proteatania  oppooa  ibia^^IIow 
did  tba  elector  of  Maxoujr  oppose  Cbarlaoli 
viewa  ?— Waa  Ferdinand  cboaen  king  of  tba 
Kuinaiia  '—On  hearing  thw,  wbai  did  Iba  pro- 
tcaianta  at  Hmalkalde  do*— lluw  did  Francte 
(kvour  the  pMcataaia  T— Uow  did  Ueary  VUl.  1 

Page  MO. 

Why  waa  Ctaarlaa  aailooa  to  ooocilia*o  iba 
proKwtanu !— Wbal  wani  the  lermaof  the  traaiy 
uf  Raliaboii^^WbD  w«re  Iba  gainere  by  il,  Iba 
pnieataiiia  or  sniola  T— Wbal  lateUigeoee  ttvm 
Holy  man   endad  Iba    diet  T— What 


were  takes  loopuoae  floiymaa  T— What  waa  iba 
namber  of  tba  alliad  araqr  ? 

PifaMl. 

Wbo  look  cMDMUd  ofil'— Waa  tba  eaM- 
palgn  aignaltaed  br  any  great  haul*  T— Wbicb 
party  iMreaiod  f — What  fhend  of  the  prMaal* 
ania  died  Aogaai  Ifltb '— Wbitberdidtbaempa> 
ror  pfocaed  after  the  campaign  1— Wbon  did  ba 
Tiait  at  Bologna  *— How  did  tba  pope  delay  iba 
general  council  T— What  ireaiy  did  Cbarlaa  aao- 
cloda  wuh  the  pope  T 

Page  942. 

How  did  they  provide  ftar  the  defboee  off 
baly  f — Wbara  were  tba  Iwprnal  flberea  aeai  • 
->  Where  Ad  f'barieo  land  la  flpam  *— How  bad 
Ftaoda  aliemptad  to  elude  bw  lata  traaiy  i 

Page  241 

How  did  Francia  elAct  an  alliaaaa  wllb  iba 
pope  *— Who  waa  td  marry  ("aibeilne  da  Medi- 
riB  *— Where  did  the  |Hipe  and  Francia 
Wbal  mamage  took  plaeo  tberer 

Page  244. 

Waa  any  irealv  made  betweea  

Ihr  popv  ftvov  Itenry  Vlll.'a  application  fbr  a 
divorce  ?— Why  nut  *— From  whom  did  Henry 
obtain  penwaaiiwi  ?— Whom  did  Henry  marry  f 
-Wbal  decree  did  Ibe  raidinala  oUaia  fhiaa 
the  pope*— What  effrct  did  thia  praduce  oa 
Henry  *— What  did  the  parliameni  declare  *~ 
Waa  the  power  of  the  Roman  ("albolica  tbw 
nrarlv  overturned  in  England '—Wbal  ba^ 
^«n««i  in  thr  n«&t nign  in  England t 

Page94Su 

Wbrn  did  pape  (leraenldw  ^-Wboaweeeded 
bin  T— What  waa  hia  rharartcr  *— IM  br  fbvonr 
Ptaanaor  tbrenperar*— Uid  tbe  reAmu 
pmdta  aay  uiauncaa  of  fbaauclaai  and 
reliftaf 

Page  246. 

Wbal  waa  ibe  belief  of  iba  anabaptiaia 

reemng  bapiiam  *— What  conccnunf  cinl  gn 
vrramrnl '  ^  About  piupcny  '—AImnh  mamaga  * 
—Wbal  Were  tbe  namps  of  ibe  two  anabapliai 
prepbaia  <— Of  wbal  did  ibay  fain 
-WbmiaMi 


Bon  did  Lolber  irfud  B< 


CT  rflhoui»b«|i(l«u  ^— mrndo 


WbU  Uiw  niiplla]  Uv  mmu 
Dud  aekBDwIcdfs  liu  ngbt  I 

How  did  he  fain  Ibe  procr 
■cknovflodga  htm  iLlni  "'  "' 
Pul  m.  (oneu  ID  bal 
When  I— Wlio  objected 
— Did  the  pofH  nnJly  dfl 


.  It ;— The  V«Bdiilii  1— Who  overten  II  m 
■    —  —Tie  uid  Haj-ndmt- 


Wbiiberdid  »irt™»i  Mr  1— WWi  lippMrf 

HowmmTChrllmRhndtbetrlftty^y 


IBfal— PnmEiifUndl-^TeirtiB  *d  he  b- 
ply  ikr  ud  1— flow  did  be  eodMHu  isptads 
pivHMuu  ■■  SnalkiU*  T— Wten  dM  ha  tn«* 
uPutitaefltel  i  OBkni  irpwtMal— Wm  te 


him  !-Whai  pmpDMl  dii 
^™  THIS  lie^' ulrl 


I)  aC  Ai^Ki      .  — Whu ' 


tmalkaldcf — Did  they  ■fRe  la  a^«  Hh 
minM  the  empmrl-W^r  W!— DM  Hfr 
iiicthon  ja  ID  fuiat— A((la«  wbitdihi  k 
uly  did  FtbdcIi  intend  la  m^a  mr  T— Wtea 
lid  Charles,  dnkc  of  BKVDy,  nurr  T— WMA 
■HMed  ibr  r™mn»l«Bf  t— WhatlMlIlM 

PifiMI. 
Hnwh«dChnk»8fa«TwnllHliiniJit 
-Whit  denind  did  Fiueb  Mtt  iT  Mb  W 

■iiiii  nniiiiiii  ■iiin  TTbMifch  ■Mi^>Mi 

did  Fnndi  d>  t—Dtd  ke  OHMT  amf 
nailwljanmil 


t-WUeh  0(  llMH  n 


— ilow  did  EtortKuteee  }inipoiie  10  help  him 
WhU  heome  or  Alniwbid '— Wilb  tww  nu 
leMCle  did  BeiheriMn  Hil  Dit  Tunis  I— W 

-'To  nbuin  did  Uuiejr  ilaeeui^ippiy  fiveHi 
""  PefeiSS. 

With  KbBI  nieeeis  T — Who  took  nmrnuK 
Ike  eindilion  »pim  Tunla  ^— Where  did 
emberii;— WhetdtadniWilwd  jienHMecn) 
V«nied  iheapedltion  1— Whu  knifhu  1~WI 
(on  ni  the  nndeennu  T—Wbo  wu  idnd 
t  the  llm !— Whs,  tuider  the  enjwrar.  n 


duke  I~Dg  ttaer  ma 

, then  K^alndf-WI 

did  Chirlea  oT  Stior  d  '     ' 


Who  look  poneadm  oTlke  duebv  tf  IDkat 
— tlow  did  dArlei  decctre  Fnoeli  wlU  i^pM 

10  hie  r        'J   Irni'i'    fill  I  dbl  rt»ilw 


i—Whai  Ifaniwa  did  be  man  wlib  t^ 


of  Ibe  wei  '—Whin  cnirl  i(ii{nH]  did  h(  u 


to  Minwml-WhM 


nmtdld  be  tnn  lhe«Bli^«tot  ii^  «•* 

— [■- ' — ]-'j'  •"'i-  mill  1111111  tijiiT 

-WHaBTIbll(teWT*«MMItlH*BMdHl 

-Wbu  te  Uw  hMoitaa^nibiM  -*  ""*  "*■ 
mdael  U ibM  MMrT-bw* 

Sin  BUI  mm  tbm  bT  n(i 
Pi(eM 


(tURSTIO:«8. 

■  MiluMw--l>iil  Iht  Frmrlii  I'M*  1^4- 


g(  liii  111)  iwn  Hi  rnwr*'  lNilhrn«iit4lkBt 
Wm n-min-l TMIilbl.iuid •■n'ri  l>inl»niii>- 


Br  vlain  hiA  Iwr  Am  liuti 


p^trt. 


fl  imiii  <n   l-n'fiHv'-lR    iih«    un  ur  j  Jiiii'<'a(«uu>i|  Mvr  <rfVBui'--l»^  EThT 


Tb  wbon  i!u]  rtMTln 


^  -  merlui^  uT  Lb*  cuuiu  iM— Vbal  UMvurdll' 


;  .Ul Ik  4HIMIU]  M  II  '~^'*;<j*HT  ** *• 


■III.T-     MlM 

ll.iUlIhIr'  -WbUdHIMWl 


.1  ritmri  bc^  ,  d^  Id  itiiHji  fWMliI  W '  -  r«—  "  £ 


iklni  •  '  'f  ">*■ 

•  uw>,  wIM  cwMl  M  rkoU*  nftt  IM>  Mat— 
1  HTM*  «M*a  M  lkc|  pit'-WtaMMa 


63S 


QUESTIONS. 


eiUiena  of  Gbent  do  on  lesrning  thui  decision  t 
—From  whom  did  tbey  aeek  nupport?— Did 
they  obuiu  it  ?— What  general  adviaed  Fraucis 
DoC  to  grant  it  T— Did  he  betray  the  rebela  to  the 
vmperorl 

Page  984. 

What  expedient  did  the  emperor  adopt  to  sop- 
prees  the  rebellion  7— What  were  the  two  uaaal 
routes  to  the  Netherlanda?— What  objection* 
were  there  to  each!— What  third  route  did  be 
nmAre  to  take !— Did  hm  cooncil  approve  oThla 
deaignf— Did  he  persist  In  btai  design  T— How 
did  Francis  regard  the  proponl  to  pais  UiroQgh 
Fnnoel 

Pago  385. 

What  number  of  attendants  did  he  take  ?— 
What  two  nobles  received  him  at  Bayonne  ? — 
Uow  was  he  treated  in  the  French  towns?— 
Where  did  Francis  meet  hmi?— How  did  they 
enter  Paris  T— How  long  was  Charles  in  Paris  T 
— ^How  fkr  did  the  king  acoon^iany  him  towards 
Flanders? — On  arriving  there  did  he  perform 
his  promise  to  give  up  Milan  T— How  did  be 
evade  the  performance  of  it  I 

Page  386. 

How  did  the  citizens  of  Ohent  behave  on 
Charles's  approach  ? — On  what  day  did  he  enter 
the  city  ? — How  were  the  citi£mir  panisbed  for 
their  rebellion?— What  equivalent  did  Charles  of- 
fer for  Milan  ?— Was  he  at  last  driven  to  the  de- 
nial of  his  promise  concerning  Bfilan  ? — How 
does  the  historian  regard  this  transaction  ? 

Page  967. 

To  what  did  it  expose  Francis?— Did  it  ren- 
der a  war  prcibable?— What  religious  order 
was  established  this  year  ?— Who  was  its  foun- 
der?—What  was  his  character  ?— What  did 
Loyola  pretend  was  the  origin  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  laws?— Did  the  pope  at  first  fovonr 
Loyola's  design  of  founding  an  order  T— How 
did  Loyola  overcome  his  scruples  1 

Page98S. 

Who  was  appointed  the  first  general  of  the 
order  ?— In  half  a  century  how  extensive  were 
their  establishments  ?— What  two  generals  per- 
fected the  constitntkm  and  laws  of  the  Jesuits  ? 
What  is  the  pnmary  object  of  other  monastic 
orders?- What  is  the  object  of  the  Jeotiits?— 
From  what  are  they  exempted  ?— What  are 
they  required  to  do  ?— What  is  the  form  of  go- 
vemineut  among  the  Jesuits  I 

Page  980. 

Describe  the  powers  of  the  general  ?— How 
often  wen*  the  members  required  to  manifest 
their  consciences? — What  is  meant  by  this 
term  ?— How  long  did  the  novitiate  last  ?— 
WtuU  was  entered  in  the  register  1 

Page  990. 

What  amount  of  influence  did  they  acquire 
over  the  education  of  youth?— Of  whom  were 
they  the  confessors  ?— Of  whom  the  spiritual 
guides  ? — Of  what  did  they  thus  acquire  the  di- 
rection?—In  what  did  thnrtake  part?— What 
peculiar  source  of  wealth  bad  they?— With 
what  countnes  did  they  trade !— Where  did  ihey 
obtain  a  fertile  province  ? 

Pag«99l. 

Was  the  infioenee  of  the  Jesulu  alwaya  ex- 
erted for  good  purpoaea  ?<— How  did  they  ae- 
qmira  Influsnea  over  peraoiw  of  nnk?— WlHt 


rds  the  praieauuitaf— FW  what  an 
respoQsibte  I— Wbai  to«»  tbaj  4mm 
DD?— For  Utaranra  md  adeMsl 


tenets  did  they  pahUah 
posed  towards  tiie 
the  Jesniu 
for  edocatiOD? 


Page  981 

Where  were  the 
coloniBtt  ?— Where  is  Paragiay  T— lo 
dition  did  they  find  tiM  naclvwl— Wkai 
they  teadi  them  ?— HowdU  ihsy  foren 
—What  kind  of  pwilahmat,  4M  thay  «• 
At  what  did  the  Jesoils  aim  iB  Pisraffaanri 


Fliga981 

For  thia  purpoae  wbal  wmmm  dM  tey 
—Did  they  teach  the  Indlaiui  iha 
modeofwarlhre?— How  MClMilasV. 
thft  Jesuits?— Did  the  Jaaoita  potattak  tiM 
of  their  order?— How  wara 
out! 

Ftge9M. 

For  what  virtva  doaaiha  hlatniiaaflvatti 
Jesuiu  credtt  ?— In  the  diet  at  Woma  who  w«B 
the  chief  disputants  t—WbOM  boak  ilitlMa»i 
perar  raeoinaend  10  their  wMtot  1 

Pago  981 

Waa  it  approved  by  oUbar  partyf— Wai  tto 

controversy  terminated  at  thia  Aait 

Page  900. 

Was  the  result  of  tbe  dial 
pope  ?— Waa  it  to  the  protaatanu ' 
the  cause  of  CharieO^  iideiatifla  T-»Wbat  hrf 
happened  in  Himgary? — ^Wbo  was  tribanuF 
to  tbeTurka?— Whal  treaty  cilBMd  beci 
John  and  Fenttnand  ?— WbaC  ovaaft  < 
tbe  breaking  of  thia  traaiy  1 

Page  907. 

Who  had  the  direetionoT 
of  Stephen  ?— What  waa 
ter?— Did  Fenttnand  dedart 

phen?— Who   aopportod  BlepbaaV 

what  city  did  the  German  totaa  of  FlBiHaai^ 
beaiege  ?— Who  rolievad  iba  d^ai  aaMtami 
tbeGermana? 

Page  908. 

How  did  Solyman  bebavo  allar  tba  hanla  ¥— 
What  country  did  he  thaa  aeqairaf— Who  aaM 
8ol>-man  a  fi-esh  oflerof  dysndapuaaadtribla 
for  the  ciuwn  of  Hangary  V— What  «aa  bla  aa- 
awer  ?— How  did  Cbarloa  gain  aapnllaa  af  aaa 
and  money  firom  tba  pmteafaata  ?— Fir  wtai 
country  did  he  sot  oot  aftartha  dial  ?~i 
what  country  had  the  emperor  ( 
enterjvise  ?— On  what  eoantry 
pendent  ?— ^Iw  govemod  it ! 

Page  901 


Against  whom  did  be 
What  preparations  did  Cbarica  naka  Ihr  1^ 
vading  Algiera  ?— Wbr  did  ba  not  attack  «ha 
aultan  in  Hungary  ?— Wby  waa  ba  idi 
draw  hia  foreea  fhxn  Italy  and  Oa  Low 
triea?— What  did  Andraw  Darfa  adviaBl 

Page  801 

What  happened  on  Ma  iraC 
Did  thia  storm  delar  bta  Amn  bla 
What  was  the  amoont  of  bla  teaaT-^' 
did  he  land  in  Afirlea?— WbM 
force?— Did  he  aurreiidar  wbM 
What  annoyed  the  Craopa  of 


night  of  their  landtaicf-IM  Ibij 
repeUing  tbeir  aaaatlaata  IB  Ika  ■■ 


QUESTIONS. 


9J3 


«liil  Ikini  appoini  for  rt-cmbarluiiK  ^— Wbai 
iiu«riirtuiir«  alirndnl  llir  reirrat  to  Cape  Met«« 
fUx'— Huw  i]id  tbc emperor  belMve  unMl  thca* 
nmlurtuiiea ' 

What  tuippeiKvl  after  tb«ir  cmbarkalton  ^  — To 
what  pun  in  Afrira  wan  the  empriPT  dnrco  be- 
fure  be  r<iuld  return  to  Spam  f 

BOOK  VIL 

With  wborn  waa  Franria  mainuiniiif  rorrm* 
pnttilrni-r  aiiil  Alliance  ' — Who  niilravourrfl  to 
aiiw  di«^iri)  between  HoUmaa  and  Francu  ? 

pAcesoa. 

Ihd  be  aurcMdt— Who  waa  FranrM*B  am- 
baiif^ilor  10  tbe  Porte  '—Who  to  Venir«  !>- What 
hiip|>ciHnl  to  th^in  aa  they  aaiied  down  the  Pu' 

—  Hv  whtMT  inviifaiHin  wereihev  inardervd  '>- 
lluw  did  Franna  N-have  on  bnannf  of  llua* 
—How  did  Francia  prepaia  fbr  warT 

Did  hf  ram  the  alliamv  of  England,  Vralea, 
or  ihr  pii)>c.  or  tbt-  (^ermanii  '—What  ronfr4o> 
nirN  <lid  he  emm  *— Wtuti  creai  ofllrer  had  h* 
i1i»;:rarrd  '--How  nianv  armiaa  did  Franria 
briiiK  miu  tbe  Arid'— Who  ware  appoinied  lo 
roriifiiaiid  where  tba  cnief  eiertiona  were  in- 
irihlfsl  '—Willi  were  ibf>  numbera  of  tbe  ar* 
iiiirN  ruriiiiDindrd  by  tbeav  pnncea*— What 
euuiiir)  did  be  b<ipe  tit  pun  ' 

PageMtt. 

Ti>  wliat  nty  did  the  daophin  lay  aiege*— 
Willi  roiiiiiry  did  the  duke  uf  i)r1eaii«  invade  ' 
— Wlint  iiidured  bim  lo  abandoa  Luieraburi  * 

-  WhAt  «ta«  lout  by  Ihia  atep>— Ihd  Ike  dan- 
phm  take  IVrpignait  '—What  waa  iha  only 
advantage  of  the  ramnaign  ?— How  did  theem- 
ptmr  mte  loooey  '—What  mamafe  did  ha  ■*• 
getiaift  1 

l*age  306. 

Uow  'M  he  nMain  a  donalire  frnm  Valenrla 
ail  I  \r^i;iHi  '--With  whuin  did  he  leave  thego> 
vr-ii'iKiit  «ir  Slum '—For  what  runniry  did  be 
an  nut*— What  uTerture  of  pope  Paui  dul  he 
lUvJiiip  '—For  what  did  ha  rrcrire  praaaaia 
tnvn  i  Vnino  tW  Mediri  '-i-  With  whom  did  he 
coi  ^Muite  a  Irague  '—How  had  Frmncia  loal  Ite 
rriuiibi^p  uf  Henry  VIH.  1 

Page  307. 

\r-t.iiM  wbofn  bad  Henry  derlaiM)  warf— 
\\  ii  ii  iH  •  a«:iiiM-d  bim  to  make  prarr  T— What 
marrtace  dul  be  ecek  lo  iiBgotiala  T— What  war* 
tif  ii-rni«  uf  hia  leagiia  with  Charlao ' — How 
«lid  Kr.iif-iM  Meek  lo  make  np  fbr  iha  hiaa  of 
Hi:ir>'<i  allmiii-f  '—What  envoy  did  ha  aend  to 
\  rit.i  c  :tiid  ( 'uuatanliiMpIo  ? 

PlCrStti. 

WTiit  ilitl  PantiD  obtain  ftom  the  aolian  ?~ 
H>iw  ii«i)  l^ranfia  loal  the  fhtodahip  of  cha 
(.f-runii^'— Whal  did  he  <A«l  tn  the  I 
I  ouiiinea  *— Wbaoa  larmonaa  did  the 
m^atlr  *  -What  tdwu  did  hr  taka 
til*-  iiihat'itaiiu  treated  T~||aw  i 
ul  t  irvia  buiiaair  traalfO  ! 

PfegeWB 

Tn  what  town  did  i'barlea  nrat  lay  ilaffrf— 
WIh  re  u  l^andrery  « — Hamaalt  ^ — WhM 
fiirrra  jiancd  him  Ihm  I^Who  advaacad  l» 
reiirvr  landfory  t— Whacvtamd  theilafaf— 
Wb)  did  not  a  genanl  aatafamaM  aaiwY— 
Who  waa  obliffid  m  ratraaii— WhM 
d»J  Holtman  eonqiMr  dsflag  ihM 
How  did  Uaftwvaah  pMcaad  1— 


Roma  t— What  fleet  joined  Baftiarnaaa  at  Mar- 
anllca  '—What  town  did  the  Frenrh  and  Turkii 
ailaek  '^Wiib  wtiat  aurcewi  '—Who  defended 
Nire '— Wliere  m Nire  '— Whf>  rrliered  the  ftirt, 
and  compelled  Ihe  Tnrfca  and  FrvDcb  lo  nuaa 
the  aief c  I 

Page  310. 

What  waa  the  l<^ing  moiive  In  the  ware 
between  Cbartaa  and  Franria  '  —Who  aurreed- 
ed  Ilnirv  of  Haaony  '—What  waa  hia  rharmc- 
ter^— Whv  dul  he  not  join  the  league  of  Minal- 
kaldef— WlMmdidbeMMiatin  Hungary  '—Waa 
he  a  ftvoania  of  the  eniprror '— Huw  did  he  ir- 
gard  hM  brother  the  elector  T 

PMeSlI. 
Where  did  Ihe  pope  appmni  a  counril*— 
Where  i*  Trent  *— Waa  aiiy  rounril  held  '— 
Why  nut'— What  occaamned  Ferdinand  bnd 
Cbarlca  to  tolerate  the  protcaiaiiia ' 

Page31S. 

What  Arcaakmed  Henry  duke  of  Rrumiwirk 
lo  Inne  hia  doniiitiofia'— Agaitiit  wlial  did  tbe 
prMraiani*  (if  Hinalkalde  pniirM*  -Wbffi'did 
itie eniperur liidd  a  diet  m  IM4  —What  pnnrea 
■  did  he  ruun  '— Against  «hum  did  he  oerlalm 
in  tbe  diet  T 

Page  313. 

What  did  he  demand  in  rnm  laaion  *— What 
dtapoMlMNi  did  Ihe  em)vnir  einie  in  tbe  diet 
agaiiMl  Franria '~Were  Franria'a  amhaaaa* 
dora  heard  by  the  diet '—How  did  (  harlea  con* 
ciJiaie  the  prolcatania  *— What  |mnl  did  ha 
gain  U>  Ibeee  concceaiona  *— Wbai  Airrca  ' 

l*age  314. 

Whal  auorre  of  rrvetiiie  f—With  what  kinf 
did  Ctaariea  make  a  peare  '—What  had  nerntly 
eanaed  dUMtwd  between  Henry  V|U.  and  Fran- 
CM  I.  '—What  d««ttgn  did  Henry  and  Charles 
entertain  againat  Frmiice  '— Wbatali«  did  Fran* 
ria  rvnounre  '—Why  '— Where  u  t'angnau  '— 
What  French  general  mveetrd  Cangnan*-* 
Who  waa  marching  to  ita  relief' 

Page  31) 

Whoir  did  Enguien  aend  tn  Pane  to  auk  !eaTa 
to  light  a  griirral  battl*-  '->Wtwi  happrnrd  at 
Ihe  mterriew  '-Where  did  tbe  baltir  takr  i^are  • 
—Uewnbethehaille  —  Whorweiquervd  '•  Who 
WM  wonnded  *— How  many  impenaliau  wtra 
alaia  T 

Page  310. 

Did  Franna  fallow  up  hia  advantage  by  in. 
▼adliig ihe  Milantiw  '  Wb%  nut '-How  rniny 
tnwpa  did  be  lake  tram  fcngUH-n'a  ami)  '  — 
What  waa  gained  bt  the  viriur^  at  IVnaiirea' 
-When  did  the  emneiur  take  the  fleld  '- W  ith 
how  manv  men  '—What  couMnr  did  he  rrdure  * 
~  Whither  did  he  Ihrii  marrh'— What  tow  no 
aturendercd *— What  one  did  he  braiege  '-By 
U  dcfeBdrd ! 


Page  317. 

What  cnontry  did  ihe  farrea  of  Henry  \  III. 
invMie  '—Where  did  Ihey  afterward  /lin  tba 
king '— >WhM  did  the  emperor  wiah  him  t*i  do  * 
— Uid  hr  conpl)  wilh  hia  wiahea*— Whirr  m 
H.  Pnaer '— H«m  waa  ihe  capiniv  of  rtt.  Ihaier 
elfrnedf— What  waa  gamed  bv  Wamen»na 
gallaM  Mkac*  of  Ht.  Itaiar  *— W'bu  fcU  la  the 
! 


Chwtai  to  llaiea  lo  evcnnran 
dU  the  jiliwiamniianw 
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QUESTIONS. 


hetake?— ^lusre  tra  Esperneyand  Chaleao 
Thierry  ?— What  city  was  thua  endangered  <— 
Where  are  Rouen  and  Orleans  ?— What  was 
done  towards  its  defence  ?— Where  Is  Meaux  ? 
— Ferte  ?->Towards  what  place  did  (diaries  then 
Ikll  back?— Where  is  Soissons? 

FsfeSlO. 

Where  are  Boulogne  and  MoocrenilT— Who 
was  besiea ing  them  I — ^Where  was  the  treaty 
signed?— vVhat  were  ita  chief  terms?— Why 
was  the  pope  olftnded  with  Charles  ? — ^Was  the 
pope  ftiendly  to  Frands?— Was  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Germany  another  retson  for 
Charlea's  making  peace  ? 

Page  330. 

Was  the  treaty  oT  Creepy  so  flramed  as  to  an- 
swer  all  Charles^  purposes?— What  ally  did 
Francis  lose  by  it?— How  did  Charles  cut  off 
all  chance  of  Francia'a  gaining  assistance  fhrni 
the  protestants  of  Smalkalde  ?— What  French 
town  had  Henry  VIII.  taken  ? — What  unreason- 
able demanda  did  he  make  of  Francis }— Did 
Frands  accede  to  them  ? 

Page  331. 

What  French  prince  was  diasatisfled  with 
the  treaty  of  Creepy  ?— Why  ?— Was  Francis 
himself  pleased  with  it?— what  princess  did 
Charles  decide  to  gire  to  the  duke  of  Orleana  > 
—What  diaesse  was  the  emperor  afflicted  with ' 
—What  scheme  did  the  emperor^  disease  cause 
him  to  abandon  ?— What  ware  his  other  mociTeo 
for  abandoniug  it  ?— Did  he  appear  diasatisfled 
wilb  the  summoning  of  the  oouncil  of  Trent  I 

Page  333. 

Was  he  really  ?— Where  did  the  diet  aasem- 
ble  ?— Where  Is  Worms  ?— What  did  Fardinand 
obserre  at  the  opening  of  the  diet? — How  were 
hia  remarks  receired  by  the  protestants? — ^What 
neply  did  Uiey  make? 

Page  333. 

Did  Ferdinand  recede  fhrni  his  resolntion  ? — 
Did  the  protemanta  reAise  obedience  to  the 
council  ?— Who  was  desirous  to  gratify  the  em- 
peror ?— Where  did  Charles  appunt  the  diet  for 
the  next  year  to  be  held  ? 

Page  334. 

What  archbishM)  foToured  the  lefonnadHi  ? 
—Who  opposed  him  ?— Whieh  did  Charlea  fop 
vour  ? — How  did  Charles  treat  the  protestants 
of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  ? — How  was 
Charies  Oreed  fhmi  his  engagement  to  bestow 
his  uece  on  the  duke  of  Orleans? 

Page  335. 

What  did  the  duke  of  Saroy  lose  by  this?— 
What  improper  proceeding  of  pope  Paul's  la 
mentloneaf— Did  Charlea  conflrm  thelUTesti- 
ture  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  Peter  Lewis? — 
Did  this  prevent  the  pope  and  emperor  flnom 
uniting  against  the  protestants  ?— What  mea- 
sure did  the  duke  or  Brunswick  resort  to  for 
recovering  his  possessions  ? 

Page  380. 

Did  he  succeed  ?— For  which  party  in  rdi- 
gion  did  the  elector  Frederick  declare  ?— Waa  the 
change  of  htrs  in  the  palatinate  eflbcted  with- 
out <lisorder  ?— Did  Frederick  Join  the  league  of 
Cinialkalde?— Whnre  is  Smalkalde  (—Where 
was  the  council  held  ? — What  did  the  emperor 
wish  the  council  to  begin  with  I 

Page  397. 

Did  the  pope  listen  to  this  piopositioB?— 
How  waa  the  first  sesaion  went  ?-"How  many 
pfslilss  wsxsaiseiBbtod?— INdir 


take  iipoD  them  to  pnscribe  ttrlidsB  sT  MA 
all  Earops,  and  to  the  unhreisil  ckorck  " 
what  were  the  pwtestsnts  smuiieto^s  !■ 
did  the  king  of  England  teU  them  I^What  «i 
the  mercbanta  of  Angsburi  ?— What  dU  ck^ 
hear  (torn  the  Low  Coontiles?— Where  dM  tkm 
confederates  of  Hmalkahte  ssaa—his  t 


FSgsSIS. 

What  two  princes  were  ths  ksdws  of  t 
body  ?— Which  was  the  Mgolad,  and  wUeh 
liberal  prince?— With  whm  did  Ihs sIsoM 
fVise  to  enter  into  alUaacsT — Whj? — ¥1 
did  ths  landgiave  fonaMw  the  slsetsrl 
what  dM  the  elector  aospest  ths  IntAgnwrn 
What  did  a  aenae  of  their  eonnoa  daagsr 
does  the  coofodsrates  to  afraatof— Tswi 
did  the  landgraTo  apply  for  tiforawlfoB  of 
emperai'aTiewsl 

FtfeSi  . 

What  answer  did  hs  raesivaY— What 
men  did  the  emperor  send  to  ttM 
about  doctiinea?— Who  hraka  up  ths 
rencel 


BOOK  TIIL 

When  did  Lather  dIsY— How 
racter  represented  by  Iris 
How  should  wo  fonn  our  optniiB 

FtgsSSO. 


hii 
t 


What  were  hia  «wmk»i — wow  w«ra  i 
foults?— Are  some  of  his  ftahs  nhsrgasbis 
the  manners  of  hia  age  ? 

Page  SSI. 

Would  •  less  TisoTOH 
thei's  hsre  accompUahod  his  _ 
How  did  hs  appear  in  his  lasl 
How  wss  theseeount  of  his 
Who  ordered  his  ftmsral  to  bs 
extraordinary  pomp?- With 
peror  hare  an  interriew?— What  took 
the  Interview  ?— Whst  did  ths  iMMdgnnm 
consequence  of  this  intsrvlow  t 

PageSSS. 

What  did  the  eonneil  of  TVant  < 
Whom  did  they  anathematias^  or 
was  the  arehbMwpol'OologDe 
was  ths  only  eiime  InpMed  lo 
were  alarmed  at  thia  ptotssdhisy— 1 
emperor  now  obliged  to  throw  off  iho 
hs  bad  aasunted  towards  the  aratoaiaatei' 


FtgsSSS. 

What  were  ths  taoM  cfths  Maty 
Ftodinand  and  SoiyiBaal— What  was 
the  condition  of  OeraNny  to  fowoor  _ 
design  against  ths  pratssMMaY— Whal 
were  particularly  Inrunsad  agalaat  ths 
ants?— Where  did  ths  dtec  «r  Ihs  santes 
—Who  abaaaied  ihmwiiiito  Amniif 


n«issi. 

What  were  ths  aapsm^ 
ing  the  diet ?— WfaatdM  the 


pn^MMol— Tha 

emperor  dospstch' 10  Konts  to 

with  ths  pope?— What  troo|a  dM  hi 

advance  towarda  Ciennany  t— What 

did  he  give  to  John  and 


FtgsSSft. 


mand 
the 

emperor  mgags  to  i 
T-WhatdUiha 


What  did  the  danitlH  aftha  aratoSM 
and?>.WhataBa«ffsrdid  ChMtoBjIea 
e  depailas  NOMla  at  tha  dtatf— Wiaii 


STc 


t 
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Pace  336. 

Whn  rhi«  of  ailYikniMr  to  him  ^— How  did  ibr 
|M>]>r  iirarSy  ilin^-oucrrt  thla  ]iUn  ? 

Pacr  337. 

U'liai  ilid  th^  irr^Mer  and  nnundt-r  part  of  Ibe 
pniii^uiiit  rttfilrilfratrii  rr^Mlve  to  di> ' — Wliero 
did  tb**ir  i)r|i>iiir«  mr*-! '— WhtMe  allmiM'C  did 
thcv  •MiiHU  '  -Ihil  iliry  gam  tlic  Veiir liana ^ — 
What  WBM  Uur  uinitMl  ihry  eould  oUain  Irmn 
tile  0mimT 

Vm^r  33h. 

Til  \%tiat  kinciiliH  ilir%  havr  m*fiiirw  '  I>id 
tht*\  litiu  ■ikMNi.tiii'»*  tif  rithrr  ' — l>ul  liiry  vuc- 
rretl  vi,r\i  III  olitaiiiiiif  mildicraaiboiuc'— What 
waa  tbr  aiiiuuiii  ul'  ilirir  ■rui)  F 

l»a<i   339. 

NVrrr  nil  th'  {•nKrntaiil  ailir*  rngag^  in  fbr* 
niMhinc  tliia  lurrr '— Why  did  MiC  ilwodirri 
riitiiri>iiitc  •  ■  \\  lii-rr  ham  ihr  rm^rur  '^Wiili 
vshni  r.ircp'-Wrn-n'  la  KatihUui '--Waa  hia 
■iliixtion  i-t|Hi«rd  ami  liaiiKeroua '  — W  lirrr  Wi*re 
Ihr  |iu|N*N  iruu|i«  '—Why  «lid  not  the  roulade- 
rairH  «i  uiii-r  ovrr^  brim  him  *—\VtuU  pa|irni 
ihii  Ihry  |iub.i!ih  '—How  did  I'harlea  irrat 
ihc-iu  ' 

l*afF  340. 

WiiAi  rrply  i!id  h^  makr  to  tbr  manifrato* — 
Ti>  »htt  ilitl  Ihr  biin  i*uiidmm  the  proCealantaT 

-  M  tiAt  roritiaiitv   waa  miuilcd   la  it '->-Wiiii 
Willi  i-«  n-iiMiny  ilnilhr  pmcmuinta  derlara  war  ' 

What  tiul  i<«^h«iiUan  Nrrtrrtrt  do* — Whriv  la 
Tvrirl  '--Whrrv  i<i  liiNprurh T 

l*iife  341. 

\%  h.il  oMictsi  hi  III  to  dmiat  T->  Waa  not  thia 
an  t'rror  '  Whu  romiiiaiHlrd  ihr  iiniinilania  ' — 
What  WA^thi'  thflrrrnrr  in  Uirir  rharmrirr^  *— 
l>tit  ihf  V  nfrve  wrll'^Mhat  waa  ibr  ronae- 
t(iitiii-t-  '— Wa«thr«iiiotr  rotifrdrraiion  ill  cum- 
ImimI  .iiiil  ill  govrrm-d'— Whilhrr  did  Ibr  rm- 
{■tfT.ir  ir>>  tnnii  RAii*it4Mi  * — W  lirmi  Lain'.ahut  * 

-  What  !iiuii  iliitihr^  nfiark  '— Mi-aiiiinir.  buw 
lari(r  a  rwr^i*  wait  aimriiililed  ai  LaudahM  7 

ra«r  343. 
Whii  ;M>rM>iia  iif  diiitinriion  were  with  llM 
tirnw  '  WhM  diaiuaird  Ihr  pnpr'a  kcaie*^ 
Did  Ihr  (inicratania  lakr  Rati«bua  *— What  ■•- 
l«nrt^  Wfrr  {luhh^hrd  runr«niing  Ihr  popr  '—la 
w  hit  iiidiinrr  did  tlic  |«pr'a  atddirra  bebawT 

Pagr  343. 

Ill  what  «ituii(ion  did  itunriHiaiBnia  And  the 
rtii;N  rur  at  liifoldaiadl '— What  did  tur  land- 
gnw  wi^ri '— Whv  did  Uw  elMtor  cpfmw  il ' 

lihl  thi-y  Murrerd  m  drawing  the  nnprrur 
Imiii  h-«  iiitmirbroMita^^How  did  tbr  cmp» 
mr  U 'lavr  during  iba  rannoiiadaf— How  M 
hr  cinplii)  Ihr  nigbl  aftrr  tiM  aiiark  on  hia 
ramp  '-—To  what  did  tbe  CQott&enlbtm  onl  Mm 
tbrir  atirntuiii  *— Ihd  they  avcracd  T 

f%g9  3M. 

What  lowna  did  Ihr  nnprrortakr*— Whirh 
ariii\  waa  lirsi  au[>f>hr«l'— What  did  hia  grll^• 
ral«  adviw  '-  Ihd  hr  rrgard  ihnr  adnn  1 

Page  343. 

Whh  h  panr  did  Maiinr«>  of  Mxeaj  mriy 
dr<i-riiiiiir  tujiHa  *— Had  br  pKvloualy  dirciarrd 
k.iiivit  a  pnnmiaiit  *— With  wbom  did  ho 
inakr  a  mm  m  trMiy  ^ — What  ww  Iha  chanctor 
ut  ihm  trraty  *— IHd  the  rwftiliraf  awpm 
hi"!  ilraigna  '  W  hal  did  lh«  elortor  td  Aaianj 
riNiiiiiil  lu  hia  rarp  '->Whal  did  lUwiC*  dO 
aft<  r  Ibr  rlrrtur**  depwtliri  1— WhHdMl 
rwiuire  hia  lo  d»  * 


Pag«  34A. 

What  did  Ibr  acaira  fif  llir  roantry  advMl 
Maurii-r  to  du'— What  did  Mauru-a  do  aAcfl 
^^nvlng  thr  miiirrial  rmrnpt^  What  did 
Maunrr  wriir  !••  Ihr  laiidgra«r  '>-What  anawer 
did  br  get  r— Whu  now  invaded  the  elrclorat 
dnmmMinaf— Hu«  did  Maunre  aurcrrd  in  bia 
luraaHin  *~  Huw  wan  ibe  nrwa  receiTcd  In  the 
ratbulie  and  imitraiaiii  rampo ! 

Page  347. 

What  did  Ihr  rlrrtur  pri>p<w*— What  did  tba 
drpuiu-%  prr«aii  on  huii  In  du  at  hral  *— Ihd  he 
aftrrHard  drlrmiinr  to  go  to  bia  doriuniuna  I 
—What  did  thr  CfHifcdrrali-a  at  lant  drcida 
to  do  f-  How  did  (.'barlaa  brbavr  wlirn  br  rr- 
rrivnl  oflrra  of  jirarc  ^— What  did  he  miluref 
—Waa  U  agrtrdtof 

Pagr34rt. 

Waw  thr  army  dtvidrd  *^In  what  mannrr  *— 
Did  thia  ilr«iniy  thrir  powrr*— What  lowua 
iiU!imiliMl  tn||irrnit«-rur'— Hum  dullbrrlntur 
i«lalino  twhavr  '—  How  waa  itir  duke  «>f  Wur- 
irndirrg  irraird  *— Waa  tbe  coiiU^t-rary  con- 
l4flrl>  drMruyrd* 

Pagr  M9 

How  did  iliarlm  irrat  a'l  thr  rnfirrdrratra 
wlio  nuhmitfrd'-  Wrrr  lh*-y  nmiprllrd  lo  rt>- 
iM>uiHr  thr  Iraisui-  ' — Diii  hr  makr  niiy  condi- 
tiofia  aNmt  rrligiuii '-  W  hat  did  thr  rlr«inr  n( 
(  ologiH*  do '^  How  did  ilir  rimor  of  >aioiiy 
aurrrrd  in  ittnivmng  hi*  dtmnniona  * — What 
waa  Maiurtcc^  aituMioo  *— Did  (  barlrm  go  lo 
rrlirvr  bim  T 

Pagr  350. 

Whom  did  br  drPi«trh  in  hrin  him  *-Wbat 
hrt-anir  of  thi«  drtaihliiriit  -  —  Mid  Ihr  rlrrlor 
uae  hia  advaiitagr^— How  did  be  prm-rrd '— 
Could  the  emperor  aawai  Maurr*  '—How  had 
hio  forrr  been  wrakriird  '— Wbal  did  tbr  nipr 
hrcin  to  frar*— What  did  hr  order*— What 
wrrr  hi«  rrmanna '— Ihd  Cbarira  romplain  of 
tbiii  dearrtioii  *— Werr  bia  romplaifria  regmrdrd  * 

Pagr  331. 

What  obliged  thr  rmprnv  In aTni«l  entangling 
hiinaeli  with  new-  affair*  in  (m  rmany  '—With 
whom  Waa  thr  adniinisirniiioii  i>f  affhira  hHi(r>l 
in  (•«wia  * — W  a*  ihm  aatiiifai-tory  to  tlie  pri»|iir  * 
—Who  waa  Ibr  chirr  man  of  tbe  goTrnimrnt ' 
—Who  waa  hi*  heir  *-  W  hai  waa  tiiannrtino^t 
rbarvrfrr  '—Waa  hr  a  la«otintr  with  .\iH*r«-w ' 
— Win  formed  a  h«ild  ronafiirary  agBin«i  the 
gnremmrnl  of  <;rtii«*--Wtuu  waa  I'leaco't 
rhararirr  '-What  foreign  pnnre  dad  be  rndc** 
Tuur  to  engage ' 

Pagr  33S. 

Who  waa  Firaro'a  ademrf  *— Wan  he  ftvcwr- 
able  to  riigaging  the  Kfeiirb  in  Ibe  plot '— W  bal 
waa  Vrrniia'*  plan'— Did  Pieocu  adopt  it*-- 
Huw  diti  hr  rmirral  hta  dmgna  and  rrni  rba- 
mrtrr  '-  With  what  fumgn rnrmiea o(  I  harica 
did  br«urito|aiud'— Wbal  naval  fbrv*  did  ha 
ac«|Uit«  ? 

Page  333. 

What  night  did  tbry  appunt  tbr  nerutiag 
tbrir  dralgn '-  How  did  Tiewo  \mm  ibi  day  *— 
]ir«t-nhe  the  pn  (araiioiia  at  K^nrn'a  i«]are  — 
What  was  Ibr  aub«un«'c  uf  Firaco'a  apreeblo 
Ibe  aaaainhUd  prt>i4c  T 


Wbal 

behavaM 
W 


Page  IM. 


did 


'hata  «~Pmrthi  ifce  capwwt  of  the  gaUa^n 
itHim  tto  Ma  of  OMBBiiiBa  f 


uc<<l>d>t»T'*^  If  U  I— WlBi  wH  Ml  (Obci 

Wtail  luppcoad  uit  di^  1— Far  wlut  ;ar 

UulHt— HowdidCburlBnedn  tbalouUi 
tuo  I— Wbu  did  IH  n^BCI  T 

BOOK   IX. 

#u  Fr«iien^}cdiDiia)r  iirik«i«d  bj  ChulH '  ^ 
fHlinf  conflnKl  lo  blal— Whu  did  In  inHru- ' 

tftlnsi  CiMTlaT-Baw  did  Ik  »y  u  riln  ILi 


T1I1.J— Whyl— WlHU  w 


Wh  iba  riHio^  uDiy  nipenDr  ii  iHunbw»  I 
—By  ivbal  mnr  did  te  w<ak«i  ll  T— On  sUtb 
rroDUtr  did  Cbula  onur  Buony  I— Wtu 
lawn  did  lia  nuckt— Wine  ia  ALiorf  T— Wbai 

(ppwHT  tb«  UiiprniUutH '— Wbf iv  v  MufaibFT^  i 


PvsW. 
Wb«  uM  ■•  aadlMin  Imp—  I^Jmt 

EmiMd  «Uh  ludp«Ml— dm  Ite  ^hbw 
unmiMMiTiWnfanltaHRt— DUaalMt- 
(nTi  niuv  IbMB  uttdaV-WIiM  iM  Ckirin 
«  tail  ralnlKn  inotai  Ib>  ataOargrBiM- 
dmbui  udHuukaT— Wkubmd  dM  tkiB 
prtBoa  |»n  tl>i  ludfim  T— Bon  M  GlHiM 
iry  ta  ektai  Uh  ludim  la  ktamlTCl  aBalkt 
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QUESTIONS. 


«ST 


toteii  an  |t>  to  BolofiMfo-Bow  mtay  ^wM  '— 
Did  Ibe  fmprrof  micceed  la  bflngUif  ttw  pv^ 
Utw  back  10  Trent  *— What  was  Ibe  (iliirafiar 
of  Prtrr   l^ww  FameaoT— Wbo  cooaiarfd  to 

nunkr  hiin  ? 

racer4. 

Ilnw  di<l  ihey  exerat*  tiMr  deoiipi  t— Did  any 
orihr  propie  rrfrvt  ii  '—Who  took  poaanaioii 
t»r  ri.tcf^nim  '  -How  wan  Panna  aaved  '—How 
wan  the  (K>{ir  afTrcird  wiih  hia  (randMin'a  dratb  ^ 
— Wtiat  ilid  he  ()«>inaii(l  of  Chaiira  •— Dtd  he 
otrtaiii  It '  -  Wh(im  did  hr  arek  to  drmw  into  allt- 
anrr  %vitli  hjni  '—What  ajiaweradid  tb^ygivoT 

Paxery 

Why  would  not  Hrnry  join  to  a  war  aoiafli 
Charlm^—Fur  what  did  th«  dM(  of  Auf^orx 
prtiiioii  ilir  p«>pe'— Did  Charlie  prorare  (hMD 
thr  <iif  I  thr  priNiimr  of  BuhiniiMluo  to  tha  eu<iB> 
eil  '--I>id  hemtpioyihuiaaaiiarftiBMBtitarlbe 
rvtiirn  of  the  connrU  to  Traot  f 

Page  376. 

To  whom  dkl  ibe  pofw  rrfrr  the  requeat  to  re- 
turn the  rounni  to  Trent  '—What  anewer  did 
thr>  Kivr'-  Whom  did  Chariea  aend  to  Ho. 
lofiia'-What  d;d  tbey  dccUrt '- What  did 
Chariea  riuplo>-  aome  divtiwa  to  prepan  ? 

PM*  t77. 
Who  were  theae  diTioaa  I^WkM  «m  tte 
rh.ir jt  irr  of  thM  ayeiem  of  dortnnco  *— WhM 
roiir«*<Miaiiii  with  raapect  to  tmns  were  mofdn 
t«>  tb«'  protraunta '— what  waa  thia  ayaiem  of 
d<trini>m  railed  '-Why  >— What  did  the  arrh- 
bmhop  of  Mentt  do  at  the  rewhnf  ofit  '—Waa 
hi'  oppiMirti  '—Waa  ihia  derlaration  taken  fbr 
a  raiificatHm  oT  the  Interim*— Who  Interredad 
at  till*  diet  I'or  tte  taodfTBve  of  Uaaaef 
itull)  1 


PafeSTS. 

Whom  did  Chariea  make  elertnr  *- How  waa 
thf  liiifnin  rrceiTvd  when  it  waa  pubtiahed  '— 
How  was  It  received  at  Rome!— How  did  the 

pu^ie  nicard  it  I 

Pafe  379. 

WhAt  did  he  fhrrtel '— What  prkMeo  coa- 
formn)  tu  ihe  Interim  ?— What  prtncaa  reAiaad 
confunnitv  '  -Who  waa  moac  flna !— Whai  dal 
he  My  -What  did  ha  aufbv  !■  coanaainti  t 

-What  did  tha  laodcrara  oOkrl— WtaldM  Iw 

glin  hy  It  T 

rate  380. 

Where  waa  the  Interim  moat  violeally  oppoa- 
ed  '  --  Wtiat  ntiea  remonadated  '—DM  CliartcB 
deiemuiie  to  oppraoa  theae  cttaaa  f— How  did  he 

Eroreed  at  Aufaburf -— At  UlmT— Whara  la 
Im*— What  waaiheeflV<rtorthta«iampte'— 
Did  the  German  people  rrally  alter  their  rrit- 
giotta  bailor  IB  conaeqoenca  of  thia  rtgow  T 

Page  381. 

Whither  did  Chariea  dopart  7— Whom  did  he 
take  with  him  T— Wan  the  eooarll  at  Bolofna 
diMiiiaaed !— Vlliai  did  Cliarloa  order  the  coun- 
cil at  Trent  to  do  *— What  was  Charlea'e  object 
In  Kittnx  to  the  Nethrrlande  * — To  wbaw  d:d 
Philip  leave  the  goramuent  of  Bpaia  T 

PagaSn. 

For  what  roamry  did  he  tabvkt— Who 
commanded  tha  aqoadnm  la  which  be  aailadT— 
Where  did  ha  lead '— Wbkb  way  did  be  travel ' 
—How  waa  he  reeaived  T^Wbal  cbaraeier  did 
be  rihihit  r— What  diMaae  did  CTbarka  aalfer ' 
—Whal  citlaa  did  be  Ibrca  ima  abcdieace  loite 
loicrta  1-Wbil  dttea  NMlMdnftMin  T 


BOOK  X. 

How  did  Ibe  emperor  exaqieraie  the  popet— 
Whom  did  tha  pope  eodeavoar  to  draw  into  a^ 
lianee  with  him  agalnat  (.'harlea  T 

l*age3H3. 

Did  be  eoccerd '— Wbal  grant  did  he  rwallf 
—Did  OcuvM  aubmit  to  ihia  *— To  whom  did 
he  Make  overtarro '— How  waa  ihia  conduct 
raganledby  the  pope  T-  How  waa  (X-uvio  aaved 
fhim  bla  reaenf  meat  T — How  kmg  waa  hie  uooo 
taicaie.'— UMlile? 

Page  384. 

Who  Boceeeded  bim*— With  what  aame^— 
To  whom  did  ha  give  Pbrma?- What  Indeco- 
roue  proreedtag  waa  be  guilty  of  *— How  waa 
hie  cuoduct  legaided  f— what  waa  hia  general 

conduct} 

PifiSM. 

Waa  be  wUllng  lo  call  a  coancil  T— Wae  he 
obliged  lo  call  a  *— Where  did  he  order  it  to  aa- 
aemble  '—Where  did  Ibe  emperor  eneemble  a 
new  diet  1— Did  he  atlend  la  peraon'— With 
what  pnnre  '—How  did  he  overawe  the  meet 
ing  '—What  waa  the  flrel  petal  aobniitted  to 
them  r— Who  agreed  to  it  '—How  had  Matinoe 
raioed  himarlf  to  the  elertoral  dignity  T 

PMe>* 

Waa  be  fHeadly  to  the  ereiieiuiti  dropotlc  da- 
■igna  agalnat  friiBMiiy  '—What  did  be  deter- 
mine ?->Wbai  remimsl  it  difllroll  ftir  him  to 
auira  Ibe  eonMcfice  oftbe  pmtcecame  *— How 
I  the  emperor  injtired  him  1 

Page  3K7. 

Had  Charlee  peraiated  In  rrf\ialng  to  rrleaee 
the  landgrave  *— How  had  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  procure  obedience  to  the  Interim  IVom  anme 
of  hia  proieetant  eubjecu  *— How  did  the  clergy 
aid  him '— Hliat  grrat  drvlne  aaaiwtad  htm  '— 
What  aoruaaihruie  were  broagbl  againel  Me- 
laneibon '— What  dedaratton  did  Maarlee  ia> 
euef 

Page  190. 

Wbai  city  did  ha  undertake  to  redaee  to  ob^ 
dieace  of  the  Interim  *— What  waa  Ihe  elfrct  of 
tbie  alep  on  the  proienianta  '—How  did  he  try 
to  do  away  the  imprroaioa  of  hia  treachery  '— 
Did  be  eeuoeal  bia  real  deatgne  fkam  Chailea  t 

Page3fi«. 

TO  whom  waa  the  eomaMnd  of  Ibe  fbree  t 
agalnat  Magdeburg  given*— By 
mendation  '— What  day  waa  appointed  fbr  the 
meeting  of  the  coaaal  of  Trent '— What 
the  provMioue  of  the  receee  *— How  did  Ibe  1 
grave  neek  to  procure  hta  liberty  T— Wba  a^ 
plied  to  the  empefut  m  hie  bebalH 

Page  9B0. 

What  did  Cbarieo  do  when  be  eoald  aoc  get 
back  Ibe  bond  of  Maurice  aad  iba  elecaor  of 
Brandenburg '—What  did  the 


do  f— What  prmect  did 
—Whom  did  he  call  out  of 
otade  to  hia  profect  i  ilated  *~llaw 
toovcrteme  It^ 


T 
betiy 


Pagai»l. 

In  rraewmg  hie  applic 
-Did  be  av««ed f-Wbat 
did  he  wiab  Ibe  diet  lado  V— Dli  br  take  PblBp 
to  Ibe  #ait--Wcre  the  lulauai  cf  tba  Aai  wfl- 
hag  la  aabe  PbiHp  khw  tf  Iba  BnHHlB  MM- 
mrMaiiiiilT 


Who 


aU£dTI0N8. 


Perdinand  treat  tlw  Gennaiwl— Was  Charles 
compelled  to  give  ap  bis  sclieiriel— To  who  n 
had  Julias  m.  giTen  Parma  ?— Who  was  em- 
powered by  Charles  to  take  Parma  from  Octa- 
▼iol 

Page  393. 
To  whom  did  Octavio  apply  tor  aid  ?— Did  be 
gain  it?  —To  whom  did  he  next  apply  3— How 
Was  Hem^  II.  enabled  to  attend  to  this  applica- 
tion I— What  treaty  did  he  make  with  Octarto? 
—What  did  the  pope  do  on  learning  thisT— 
Did  Octario  comply  ?— What  did  the  pope  then 
do  r— Whom  did  the  iiope  call  to  his  aid  ?— What 
did  Charles  order  ?— What  absurd  state  of  things 
resulted  from  this?— What  memorable  event 
resulted  ttoni  ihe  war  of  Parma?— What  was 
its  eflbct  on  the  assembling  of  the  council  of 
Trent? 

FagstM. 

How  many  prelates  assembled  in  Septem- 
ber?—What  ambassador  appeared  and  remon- 
strated against  their  proceeoinn  ?— Did  this  in- 
jure the  credit  of  tbe  council  f— For  what  did 
the  emperiM'  strain  his  authority  ?— How  did  he 
anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  council !— How  did 
he  proceed  at  Augsburg  T— In  tbe  circle  ot  Sua- 
Ma? 

Page  105. 

Where  did  Charles  fix  his  residence  ?— Who 
had  collected  forces  to  act  aninst  Magdeburg? 
—Where  is  Magdeburg  T— Wbat  was  ue  result 
of  an  attack  of  the  Magdeburgers  on  George  I 
—Was  the  town  strongly  forUfied  ?— Did  George 
dare  besirge  it  7— Who  joined  George  and  took 
the  supreme  command  ?— Did  he  besiege  the 
town  ?— Who  was  taken  jnisooer  by  the  Mag- 
deburgers ?— Were  tbe  besieging  addisrs  mu- 
tinous? 

Page  396. 

Did  Maurice  protract  the  siece?— What  were 
the  terms  of  ca|4tulatlon  ?— What  scheme  did 
Maurice  conununicate  to  count  Mansfeldt  and 
count  Ileideck  ?— What  assurance  did  he  give 
Mansfeldt  the  commander  of  Magdeburg  ?— To 
what  office  was  Maurice  elected  by  thoae  who 
had  just  surraodered  to  him? 

Page  397. 

How  did  he  dispose  of  his  troops  so  aa  to  bars 
them  ready  tor  senrice  ?— How  did  he  contriTs 
to  engage  the  emperor's  attention  and  preTent 
his  obserring  the  schemes  he  was  maturing  ? 

Page  399. 

Who  were  the  guardians  of  the  young  king 
of  Hungary  ?— Did  they  agree  ?— Which  courted 
the  Turks? 

Page  399. 

Whom  did  Martinuftzi  court?— What  point 
did  he  gain  ttom  Ferdinand  7— Who  had  com- 
mand uf  the  troops  ?— Who  invaded  Transylva- 
nia 7— Was  the  queen  discouraged  by  this  dan- 
Sr?— XMist  did  Martinuui  prevail  on  her  to 
7— What  did  she  give  up  to  Ferdinand  ? — 
Whither  did  she  go  7— How  was  Martinuxzi  re- 
warded? 

Page  400. 

Was  he  really  beloved  and  trusted  by  Ferdi- 
nand?—Whom  did  Ferdinand  eonunand  to  watch 
him?— What  war  did  Martinusii  oondncf  ?— 
SuccessAilly?— About  what  did  he  and  his  ge- 
nerals difl^  in  (Minion?- What  misrepresen- 
tations were  made  against  him  ?— What  was 
the  ooasequenre  t— Who  murderBd  tiim?— By 
ishoMUllioittjT 


Wtet  WH  Uaontyarinisf— DU 
gain  or  loss  by  hla  Braider  ?— Wbat  IbnigB  iM 
did  Maoriea  eaU  iu  toasstat  him  Bgalnst  Ctartsif 
—Who  coodudedths  treaty  betwssa  Utan  IL 
and  Maurice^  party  ?— Waa  ttas  dstaeo  of  i»- 
ligion  mentioned  in  tbe  treaty  ?— Wliy  net  f— 
What  were  the  motives  aaat^^  Ibr  the  iU*- 
anee?— What  were  the  terw  of  itM  tnaiyf 


t.« 


emperor  afibeted  by  the  news  of  Man 
fectioo  ?— How  bad  bs  wsaksBsd  Mi 


Pago  401. 

Waa  it  generally  known  at  ttettowT— Ti 
wtiom  waa  it  communicated  l—Te 
prinee  did  Maunce  apply? 
Whatembaasy  did  he  and  tbe  alscior  af 
deoburg  aendto  CbarleaT— Didihs 
nu  prtnoes  join  in  ths  rei|Ma«l— 
MBdk'-What  answer  was  gkntk  by 

Page  40. 

How  dU  Mamlce  still  amwa 
emperor  ?— How  did  be  aatMV  ChaiWa 
ing  the  troops  of  George  of  ~' 
Whom  hsd  Maurice  despatched  to 
What  other  preparatioos  had  iMiaadi 
out  exciting  ths  empenx^  ansptetail 

Page  404. 

Did  Granville  auspest  Manrieaf— DM  Ikt 
duke  of  Alva  ?— What  did  GranvlUt  laD  htal— 
Had  be  bribed  any  of  Maurice^ 
How  did  Maurice  turn  this  fcet  to  his 
▼antage  ?— Wbat  vtm  lbs  last  plsea  of 
which  Maurice  exhibited  baiM*  <Url«f<n 

Fage4«k 

What  were  ManrlcePa  three  twammm  tv 
ing  war?^Whom  did  he  rowe  by  tha 
By  the  eecond?— By  the  third  t—Wkaft 
princea  publidied  manilbaioeB  T— Wtaal 
did  Henry  H.  uke  ?— Which  way  did 
march  ?— How  was  be  reoetred  I — How 


1 


Page  400. 

In  what  condition  were  hia  flnaneas  T— 1 
did  he  employ  to  negotiaia?— Where  dU : 
rice  and  Perdinand  meet  ?— WhM  did  IlwBylL 
do  towards  ftilflUing  his  part  of  tlis 
Did  tbe  conftrenee  at  Lima  pradnea  i 
modation?— Did  it  produce  a 
was  a  new  conftrenee  appsiatadf— Hour  i 
daya  remained  beAm  the  trace  alMMid  tatfal 

Page  407. 

Towards  what  city  did 
What  two  placea  did  he  take  to  Cha  TynlY— 
Wbat  castle  did  he  soiprtae  f— Howl— WhM 
retarded  his  march  and  aaved  the< 
being  taken  ?— Where  la  Inapraekt 


Page  406. 

In  what  style  did  the  eiiqieioi  Onfil 
spruck  ?— Whither  did  he 
Carintbia?— When  did  Maurice 
—•What  became  of  the  euipeiurt 
Of  Ferdinand's  ?--What  became  of  the 
—What  happened  to  tiM  eotmcil  of  ItaMt 

Page  400. 

Did  thia  council  eflbct  a  receociBtfioii  of 
protestants  and  catholics?— Did  it 
breach  between  them  ?— Who  vrroletlia 
of  the  eoimell  of  Trent  T— Doea  It  appavby 
account  of  ibaee  three  historiaaa,  thatlki 
cil  were  actuated  by  piety  and  iMaol^ 
wbat  phioe  had  Henry  IL  advanfladl 

Faia410. 
WM  did  A*  ■ttMbai)nnd»t-«m9 
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QU£8T1058. 


rMdv  ft>r  a  aleg*  ^— Did  b«  «b«odoB  Scrasbvif  T 
— H  h«t  did  h«  pretend  wm  tua  manir%  t-^Bom 
did  Albert  of  Brandaabarg  |>tt>c— d  I 

Page  411. 

What  ecrlfwiaecica  did  be  ptondcr !— Did  be 
obry  Mauncc'e  i>rdrra  '—What  waa  hia  otyeet 
in  th«  war*— Wbat  pfoclainatioo  did  Maurice 

Kbtieh  *— Wbare  is  Paaaau!— Who  met  at 
iMMu  May  9Atb  '—What  three  thliiga  did 
M«iiritc  rrtiuirr  ?— Did  Ferdinand  and  Ibe  im- 
pt-nal  ■iiitNtnaeduni  acreilr  to  tbeee  T— Wbaidid 
Ibe  mrdiatore  daaliv  of  Cbarlea  f 

Face  411. 

Waa  ( 'liarlee  dealruus  of  pcaee  T— What  dr- 
cuiiuttaiicee  uiadc  peai-c  desirable  for  bUB  T 

Pace  413. 

What  rtaaona  bad  FenUnand  tv  dcaMag 
prare  *— What  waa  tbe  coodttioa  of  hia  Hm- 
canan  dominions  ?— What  bad  MaortM  oi^wi 
htm  f— What  was  tbe  efliKt  of  thia  propoMil  ?~ 
What  was  ihr  rinprror's  anawer  to  Ibe  propo- 
anU  for  [wscr  '  -What  did  Maurice  then  do  ■— 
W'iiBt  City  did  be  beaiegel 

Pace  411. 

How  did  this  etf»p  afleec  Ibe  emperor  T— Did 
Krrdtnand  avail  hunnrirof  this  *— >Wbat  reqoeal 
didbothenmskeiifMaartre  ?-Wby  waapeaoed^ 
siraUr  liir  Maunce'— What  were  tbtienna  of  Ibe 
treat  y  of  Pansau '— What  did  thw  treaty  dealfoj ' 

Pace4I». 

Wlio  was  Ihr  autbor  of  ita  bensAts  ^— What 
runouH  iirruiiistances  were  a  FrriKb  king  and 
a  (aibolir  bishop  plared  in  by  this  reYoioikNit 
—Were  ilmry's  iniercaia  cooaulted  la  tha 
treat)  f 

Paca416. 
Did  be  diacorer  any  Ipdifnaitoa  at  Ihiil 
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What  country  did  Maurlee  march  iMo  after 
tbe  treaty  of  Pasaau  waa  aiCB^d  *— Did  be  ac- 
cociiplish  much  there  ^— What  aew  miatotaaa 
bappemni  to  the  laodfrave  of  lleaoe  T — llowdM 
be  escape  fYom  iropnaoomeitt  ^— Wbal  waa  hIa 
aubee<iuent  character  and  ooadocc  I 

Pace  417. 

What  cMher  pnnoe  waa  releaaed  *— Bow  waa 
the  rrtiMinder  of  hia  lift  paaaad !— Wbal  three 
lowna  did  lliartea  drcetmine  to  recmverf— To 
what  rtty  did  be  rrpair?~How  did  he  anempi 
to  rmic^  his  deaicn  1 — Did  be  aoeeaad  t— 
Where  is  MeU  1 

Pace  418. 

\%'bat  general  did  Henry  11.  aend  to  Mala  T— 

What  was  his  rharacier Y— What  ▼olameera 
attrndM  hira  T— In  what  conditjoa  did  be  tod 
Mrti  ?— How  did  he  prvpare  for  ita  deftoeaT— 
How  did  be  avoid  tbe  iroputatiosef  aacrttaftl 
—Did  the  ciuirua  aid  bun  1 

Page  419. 

Wlin  retreated  into  liorraln  on  C^harlaaffa  ap> 
pniach  ?— To  whom  waa  Ibe  chief  cooMaaod  of 
the  iinprnai  forrea  under  tbe  emperor  give*  f>- 
What  did  his  ceoerals  adviae  (*bar1aa  to  da  V— 
Did  he  regaid  tbcm !— How  waa  the  daka  of 
Alra  rerrirrdoo  bis  approach  to  Mala  T — Which 
I  art  >  did  A I  beri  of  Brandenburg  Jola  t — What 
\  iru'>r\  did  he  aehtere  T— How  waa  ha  lawaid- 
fl<l !— llow  did  the  duke  of  UulaaMlMi  Mala  1 


From  wbanee  did  the 
tbe  aiegev— What 
Kiecera  T^What  diapMilhl 


they  gallty  oTT— How  did  the  dakaofOalaaeoan- 
teract  tl»  aiiniag  operatione  of  tbe  beaiugei  e  ?-* 
Wbeji  did  (liarlea  raiae  the  eiege?— How  long 
bad  II  continued  1 

Page  491. 

flow  many  men  had  Cbarlea  loal  T— How 
were  tbe  French  piwaated  fhim  following  the 
retreating  enemy  1—  By  what  acta  did  the  duke 
•f  Cf  niae  complete  bis  foma  T— What  phneipality 
waa  Chartea  compiled  to  give  op  to  (.'osmo 
di  Medici*— To  whom  had  tbe  command  of 
<.*harlce*a  troopa  In  tf lenaa  been  given  ?— -How 
did  he  alteapc  to  deceive  tbe  peoptol 

Page  A 

What  waa  the  cooae(|ueocet— Whohad  been 
driven  fVom  Naplea '— Wbitbar  did  he  go  f— 
Did  Henrv  employ  bun  agaiaoc  ibe  Imperial- 
uaa  T — Whom  did  be  engage  lo  co-operate  with 
him  T^Whal  did  Dragut  and  hia  fleac  aehlare  T 

Page  413. 

Whither  did  Chartea  V.  racira  titm  Mcu?- 
Wbal  prince  threatened  a  new  war  A  Ger- 
manyT-Whal  poaaeaeieM  had  been  withheld 
from  him  T— Who  leaned  a  decree  against  hunt 
—Whom  did  they  appotet  lo  aianMa  itT 

Paga4M. 

Did  the  other  powerftil  prlncco  onha  wtth 
Mauftee ^— Where  did  iheir  armiee  meet?— 
Wbera  la  the  dotrby  of  Lunenburg  ?— Which 
T—Wbo  Ml  w  the  botUe}— What 
the  charaeierafManflcaT 


Page  41ft. 

Did  Albert  renew  hia  depredaHooa  Y— Who 
took  coeamand  of  the  allied  troopa*— What 
•nally  became  of  Albert  f— Who  claimed  tha 
Ml  by  Mauncef— Who  obtainad 
f — To  whai  ctty  did  Cbarlea  lay  oMge  1 


Page  49ft. 

Did  he  lake  H*-Whai  other  town  did  he 
take  <— What  prince  flrai  diatmguiabed  himaelf 
in  thia  aiegc !— Whither  did  Henry  load  a  na- 
uwmow  army  f— Did  Charles  advaaca  lo  meet 
him  ?— Did  any  great  engagemenc  take  place  t 
—Who  attacked  flienna  *— Where  iaflienna  *— 
Did  they  redoee  tt*— What  iaiaad  did  the 
Prawh  take «— Where  iaCorelea  t 


?— Who 
oMiMd 
B ildeal 


417 

Whoanemnled  to 
aided  her  T— Wlui  eoantry 
to  abandoa  to  her  *— Who 
enn  ?— Who  WMhid  for  hw 


H 


Fife  40. 
How  did  aha  aaartiy  la 

to  marry  her  *— What 
daiighter,  and  aaalaled 
—How  did  eha  pngmbee  My 

7 


aftaa 


DM  ahe  bdag  h«  aaaa  lo  eaart  I— What  am- 
flea  did  Booiaa  reavi  lo^— Did  it  aaeeeed?— 
What  wMlManoriaad  to  do  ▼—Baw  did  ha 
cooirt^  10  flvaid  tha  odlam  of  each  a  maaowa  f 


640 


QUESTIONS. 


«on  PbiUpf^Did  FhUlp  conwiit ?— Did  ManrT 
>-IIow  were  tbe  Engliali  dispoMd  umanli  ibe 
match? 

Page  433. 

What  did  the  house  or  oommona  do  ?— Whom 
did  the  Enfllah  wish  Ibr  their  king  ?— What 
were  the  terms  of  the  marriage  ?~Did  they 
anti^iiy  the  English  nation  ? 

Page  433. 

Who  rose  to  oppose  tbe  goTemment  oT  Eng- 
land?—Was  the  insurrection  quelled?— How 
did  Philip  sedc  to  conciliate  the  English  ?— How 
did  he  prepare  tn  enforce  their  obedience?— 
What  measures  did  Mary  take  in  (kvour  of  po- 
pery?— How  were  the  protestant  teachers 
punished? 

Page  434. 

How  did  these  martyrs  behare  ?— What  was 
tbe  effect  of  their  conduct  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ? — Did  the  miiystera  and  Philip  oppose  lbs 
queen's  cruel  measures  ?— Were  the  English 
parliament  willing  to  assist  Charles  V.  in  his 
ware  ?— Were  they  willing  to  crown  Philip  ?— 
Did  the  king  of  France  assist  Wyat  Li  his  insur- 
rection ?— Did  ho  congratulate  the  queen  on  its 
being  suppressed  7— What  country  did  the  king 
of  France  order  to  be  invaded  with  a  numerous 
army  ?— Wlio  commanded  the  main  body  ? 

Page  435. 

With  what  siege  did  tbe  campaign  commence  ? 
—In  how  many  days  was  it  taken  T — Where  is 
MHrienburg  ?— What  places  did  the  king  him- 
self take  I— Where  is  Uouvines  ?— Dinant  ?•— 
Wiio  defended  Artois  against  the  French  ellBct- 
uaUyr— Where  is  Artois? — What  place  did 
Henry  invest?- Who  came  to  the  imperial 
camp? — What  brought  on  an  engagement?— 
Who  were  victorious  T — Why  were  not  the  im- 
pcnalisls  routed  -—What  made  the  French  re- 
tiro? 

Page  430. 

How  did  Henry  dispose  of  his  army  ?— What 
ailvantage  did  Charles  lake  of  their  dismission  ? 
— What  did  Cusmo  di  Medici  wish  with  respect 
to  ilitf  French?— On  whom  did  be  labour  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  enterprise? — What 
offer  did  his  envoy  make  to  Charles?— Did 
Charles  accept  the  offer  '—What  did  Cosmo  ex- 
pect in  gain  by  thw  ? — How  did  he  gain  the  pope 
and  the  duke  of  Orsini  7 


Page  437. 

>Vhom  did  be  appoint  to  tbs  command  of  his 
anny  '—What  was  his  historv? — Why  did  be 
particularly  inchne  to  fkvour  Cosmo  ?— Whom 
did  the  king  of  FrLiice  appoint  to  oppose  Mede- 
cino?— Why  did  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara  wub- 
hold  supplies  flrom  Stnnxi  ? 

Page  438. 

What  mistake  did  Stroui  make  fai  oonduct- 
ins  the  war  ?— What  was  the  coiissnuence  ?— 
What  became  of  Stroui  aAer  tbe  battle  ?— 
Who  commanded  the  French  at  Sieniui  ?— What 
did  he  resolve  to  do  ?— Did  be  lepel  Medeclno*i 
lults? 


Page  439. 

Were  the  rtirnnese  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render ?— On  what  terms  ?->Did  Medecino  ob- 
serve tbem?— Did  (Vismo?— What  place  did 
Medecino  next  invest? — Did  be  taks  K?— To 
whom  did  tbe  emperor  grant  tbe  InvestKiure  of 
Msima  ?— How  were  the  Mlsnneae  typressed  ? 


f 


P«ge440. 
WboeoannnMiks  FkVMb  li 


T— 


Whom  did  Ctaitos  oppon  iq 
the  lesnlt  of  Cbe  rampiiign  in 
plotted  to  delhrer  Mats  to  itis 

Fli«s441. 

To  whom  did  bs 
How  was  it  10  be 
covered?— How  was  k 
VIsllevUle  revsngs  blnsdroi 

Give  an  account  of  the 
monks.— What  cardinal 
peace  ?— Where  did  tbs 
Why  coaid  they  not  tfratl 


n«s4a. 

Where  did  the  diet 
nantfk  observations  at 
What  eflket  did  tbess 

KbtisbsdT— Whom  did  tbe  pops 
rg?— Forwittt  purpose? 

Page  444. 

What  caused  Morone's  retnra  to 
What  was  the  cause  of  Julius's  deaib?— Had 
Charles  V.  abandoned  bis  scbcms  Ibr  toctac 
the  protestants  to  abandon  thalf  religioa  ?— Dii 
Ferdinand  puraue  it?— What  was  ChsiWW 
Ikvourite  protiect  at  this  time  ?— How  did  bs  a*- 
deavoor  to  effect  it?— Why  «aa  FwHkami 
anxious  to  gratify  tbe  protestants  ? 

Page  445. 

With  what  danger  was  bs  threalaoed  by  Iks 
Turks?- To  what  did  tbs  electora  of 
and  Brandenburg  and  tbe  landgrave  of 
bind  themselves  ?— For  what  didths  p 
contend  in  the  diet  ?— >Tlie  calboUcs  ?--How 
Ferdinand  ad^just  their  dains?— Wlnt 
(he  articles  of  the  recess? 

Page  446. 

Of  what  is  it  the  basis?— Wm  It  tbs  ( 
of  a  principle  of  toieratkm  or  of  stats  polieyf-* 
How  did  the  first  converts  to  Chrtstiwlty  yfi^ 
■agate  their  Ikith  ?— When  the  rivU  powsr  «M 
in  fkvour  of  Christianity,  what 
employed  for  propagating  it  ? 

Page  447. 

Who  sncceedsd  in  cansing  tbrir 
infUlibility  to  be  recognised?— To 
Europe  Air  eemuhes  serosiomad?- 
protestants  daim  to  Imve  tbe  nght  of  sntveim 
their  doctrines  ?— What  protestaatdlrlnus  mwm 

Sersecutora  ?— When  and  where  wai 
rst  admitted  ?— Where  next  ?— TO 
tbe  benefits  of  tbe  rsoess  of  A«gabmf 

Puce  448. 

When  were  the  followers  of  ZalngHas  Mid 
Calvin  first  tolerated  T— What  is  niesM  by  tks 
EerlejnastkeU  Resfrvatiom  7— Who  sveessisi 
Julius  as  po]ieT— How  k»g  did  teralfB?^ 
Who  succeeded  him? 

Pago  449. 

By  what  tHle?— What  was  his  dmaUmU* 
What  order  of  priests  did  be  instHots  ?->' 
brought  him  to  Rome?— What  new 
did  be  assume  on  becoming  pqpe  ? 

Page  450. 

What  oAlees  did  be  give  bis  L.^ 

vras  their  oMect  ?— Why  did  i^mOk  h«s  1M 
emptor  ?— Why  did  tbs  pops  ?— How  dU  tto 
pope*8  nephews  seek  to  inrreass  Ms  tamd  of 
Charles? — What  acts  of  tmjfattim  MMite 


QUESTIONS. 
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WrKM  rnriiilahip  did  tlie  pope  Mek  *— U*bu 
did  bM  ambMaadur  pivpoM  to  Henry  ?— Wkol 
Prpfirh  iiuiuaUT  uppoaed  ibn  tmcy'— What 
reanona  did  br  ullhr  f— Wtiat  Frenrli  noUaa  Ih- 
nrarvd  the  treaty  '-Whtrh  ada  did  IHaM  of 
Poitiera  tkvouiJ 

Page  459. 

Who  >AaN  arnt  bi  Ronia  to  eonrlude  the 
treat)  *--  How  had  the  pupe  bacome  diapoard 
tovanLi  ii'-Wby  T  -How  did  the  pope'a  na- 
phrwHM-rk  to  rowm  him'— What  evmt  did 
rouar  hiin  '—Why  7— Uow  did  be  irrat  the  Im- 
perial amhaaaadof  f 

l*a«c  4A3. 

When  dkl  be  ai(n  the  treaty  f— What  great 
eTent  happened  during  the  negotiation  or  thia 
treaty  T—Wbat  eiample  of  thw  aurt  ta  there  m 
ancient  buitory  7— What  were  Charlea'a  proba- 
ble mocivea  lor  reaignmg  bia  dotmnMoa  1 

Page  454. 

To  whom  bad  Cbarlea  eomrauUealed  bia 
acbemr  '  -  What  had  they  c^red  !— What  waa 

now  I*biiip'ii  A^r  • 

rage  455. 

Whiit  orMtrui'tion  to  (*harle«*a  rraigntiig  ihf 

fovrriiiiH*nt  i»f  r<ptun  had  mat  been  renKivnl  T— 
'niui  what  rouiiirx  did  Philip  come  to  attend 
the  cerfiiMMiv  '  When  aiid  whrrr  did  Charlea 
aawmMr  ih^  utatra  i>f  the  Ixiw  t'ouninei*' — 
Dearri^e  the  o^iriurig  of  ihr  cerrnioiiy. — What 
wan  the  nu^vtaiu'e  of  lua  speech  to  the  atataa  T 

Page  450. 

To  Philip  T -What  waa  the  eflect  of  hia 
apaechea  ?— Who  drlivfred  a  diacouraeoa  be- 
half of  Philip  1— Why  did  not  Philip  detiver  K 
himaelfT— What  was  the  aobiect  of  it !— What 
did  Mary,  queen-duwager  of  Ilungary,  rcaign  T 

Page  457. 

What  happened  next  day?— What  a 
waaka  aAerward !— What  did  Chariei 
Ibr  himaelf '— Did  (liarleo  aaU  iniinwtlBiriy  tor 
Spain?— What  expedient  waa  propoard  Ibr 
making  peace  r 

Page45« 

How  was  Henry  diaooaed  toWarda  making 
peace  with  Charles  1— Who  pervoaded  him  to 
make  peace  T— For  how  long  a  time  did  ha  mgn 
a  treaty  of  truce }— Waa  the  pope  iDclnded  in 
the  truce?— Did  the  pope  believe  at  flrat  thai 
Henry  had  aigned  the  treaty  *  -^lien  the  newa 
waa  conOrmed,  how  waa  the  pow  alfrcted  Y— 
Waa  hia  aituation  dangerooa  T— Why  T 

Page  450. 

To  what  did  he  have  recourse  *— Wlial  did  he 
pretend  were  his  aentinieuta  concrming  the 
treaty '—Mliiet  aiiibaa^atlnni  did  be  send  to 
Bnisaels  and  Pans'— What  were  their  puMw 
InstructMMia  T--What  were  t'araffh's  pn^ate  In- 
atructwna  ■  — How  did  he  nroreed  on  arriving 
at  Pane  1  -What  reasnna  did  he  ofl^r  to  Henry 
fbr  making  war  with  Charles  *- Was  Henr) 
inclined  to  listen  to  his  pfofuaals  ! 

Page  400. 

What  prweotcd  hla  Immediately  raaking  tlw 
treaty  t— How  ware  tbeaa  rcaaona  obTiaiad  by 
the  cardinal '— >%*hoaa  inAnance  did  he  oppoaa 
to  Montmorency'aT— What  waa  the  raaoltT— 
How  did  Paul  proeaad  wImb  he  heard  of  the 
treaty  7— How  waa  FhUlp  dwpaatid  lowarda  tha 
WW  f-rpon  whai  poialdtd  IM  coBMli  lilt  Vph- 
mah  diTlaca  ? 

n 


Page  401. 

What  aiMwer  did  he  recetve '— What  jpaa- 
ral  began  the  war  V-la  what  manner  T— What 
waa  the  eflect  af  hM  auceeaa  at  Rome  7— Wba 
propoaed  a  truce  1 

Page  403. 

Waa  u  obtained  f— Wlut  event  rratovod  the 
pope**  coolldenca  1 

BOOK  XII. 

What  dignity  did  Charlea  V.  aull  ratala  T— 
What  aucceiMV  did  he  drmrr  f— What  did  he 
solicit  Ferdinand  to  do  ?— With  what  aaeeaaa  1— 
Tb  whom  did  he  nalgQ  the  odioa  of  capwar  of 
Germany  T 

Page  403. 

Fur  what  place  did  he  then  art  out  T — Wkr 
did  he  linger  at  (ibcot?— Ulien  did  he  aac  aailT 

—  What  inviution  did  he  deelkoa  T—Al  what 
port  did  he  amve  tn  Hpain  7— la  what  part  of 
M|«in  IS  Biscay  *— To  what  place  did  he  travil 
frum  Laredo  I— \%*here  la  Burgoa !— Whai  dr^ 
cumatance  inortifled  bun  there!— Whaia  la 
ValladiHid  '—Where  did  he  take  leave  9t  Ma 
Meters  7 

Pagc4f>l. 

Where  did  he  settle  7— In  what  part  of  Ba- 
ireniadarais  llacrniia  ?— In  wbatpartof  Spala 
la  Kstremadura*— Why  did  be  chooae  thia 
place  fbr  hia  retreat  7— beacnbe  hia  dwelling  ^ 

—  How  waa  Paul'a  conduct  cuntraaled  wtth 
( 'harlea'a  7  -  Who  eommanded  the  FretKh  aimy 
tn  Italy  !— How  numeiuua  waa  it  ? 

Pagr4fi5. 

Was  It  nppuM«l  in  its  aiiproach  towarda 
Rome  7- What  acta  of  hoaulity  did  the  pope 
perform  agamat  (liarleo  V.  and  Plubp  7— M 
he  aaaiac  the  French  aa  he  had  piianiaai  T— 
What  did  the  Veoeuaaa  rvwilve  to  do  ?~V/haK 
town  did  the  dokr  of  Uuise  beawga  1 

Page  400. 

What  waa  the  reanlt  of  the  Biege*-CoaM 
he  draw  the  duke  of  AUa  into  artMo  *— Far 
what  did  the  duke  of  Guiae  aoliat  the  Fiaadi 
conrt  T— Uow  large  an  army  had  nttllaanm- 
bled  in  the  Low  Coontnt-a  *— How  M  ha  try 
to  draw  the  Engtiah  iMo  the  war^— Did  IM 
aucceed  f 

raga407. 

Uow  did  Mary  ralaa  faoary  f— How  May 
IMS  didahetaaMf-WhaeoeHinai 
11^  army  T^WlM  pnvtoea  did  he 
ihai  be  waa  aha«  taanaek  V.ia'^afv  ta 


pagne  ?— Hofw  dM  ha  deoahra  tha  Fftor* 
Wlai  place  did  he  lavaal  V- H'beroiaaL 
tlal 


Who  diftoiiil  H  T— Unw  < 
ral**  reheff— What  enar  did 


Who  praitad  by  K  T—Wkal  waa  tha 
ofthebiUlal—WlwKwaitheFtvoch  loaaf— 
What  bc4hl  the  coMiaMe  f— What  prlaoocta 
were  takaa  t— How  laany  mm  did  the  impeiial- 
wu  loaa  •— H-hai  battle  did  thai  of  Be 
rvaemble  '-What  waa  lia  aAci  ta 


laPanaf— WhH  aavad  Um  caaiial 
did FhlUp  da  ^tar the h«Ua ariLQi 
Haw  Mha  maitlM  daka  af  aavay  f 


v.Waa 
BawloBf  dMifet 
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QUESTIONS. 


St  Qidiitln  ? — How  did  Henry  Improye  this 
Umel 

Fag«471. 

How  did  Fhnip  employ  his  anny  dorinff  the 
restoftho  campaign  ? — What  were  rhc  adran- 
tagea  wtuch  he  deriTed  (hmi  ihisi  ram|Mugn  ? — 
How  did  Philip  commemoraie  the  vicior>-  uf  St. 
Qiiiniin  ? — VVho  carried  the  news  of  the  victory 
to  Kmne  ? — How  did  I*aiil  receive  the  news  or 
the  duke  of  Guise's  recall  1 — Whose  mediation 
did  be  employ  to  gain  peace  T 

I*age47S. 

Who  'concluded  the  treaty  between  the  pope 
and  Philip  ?— What  were  its  terms  1— Did  Paul 
suffer  any  detriment  by  this  treaty  1 — What  cu- 
rious fact  is  mentioned  concerning  the  proud 
duke  of  Aiva  t— What  had  Philip  granted  to 
Octavio  Farnesc  ?— What  design  did  Cosmo  di 
Medici  entertain  1— What  did  he  demand  of 
Philip  T — ^Was  his  demand  complied  with  % 

Page  473 

What  did  he  then  do  ?— Was  Philip  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  Cosmo's  alliance  T — 
While  i*hilip  was  thus  alarmed  what  did  To- 
ledo demand  of  him  .' — What  did  Philip  then 
offer  to  C'o«mo  f — Did  Cosmo  thus  gain  his  ob- 
ieet  1— What  lerritorj- was  thus  Ioht  to  Phihp^— 
In  what  part  of  Italy  is  l^iscaiiy  ?— What  iK'as 
the  effect  of  thran  treaties  on.ttic  balance  of 

Ewer  in  Europe  1 — What  was  tlieir  vfRsct  on 
dyl 

Page  474. 

How  wxm  the  duke  of  Guise  received  In 
France  ?— To  what  ofUce  was  he  appointed  ? — 
Where  did  be  afb>enible  his  troops? — What 
place  did  be  invest  ? — When  had  Calais  fyilvii 
into  the  liands  of  the  English  T— How  is  it  situ- 
ated T — Was  it  a  very  Htrong  place  ? — What  cus- 
tom had  prevailed  with  rraiiect  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  f — Was  the  queen  warned 
of  the  weakncM  and  expoHed  situation  of  Ca- 
lais .'—Did  she  regard  these  warnings  ^ 

Page  475. 

In  bow  many  daj-s  did  the  duke  of  Guise  take 
Calais?— What  other  place  did  he  take  i— How 
long  had  the  English  held  Calais .'— Wbat  were 
the  eflfects  of  its  recapture  on  the  French  i — On 
the  English  i 

Page  479. 

How  did  the  king  of  France  ehange  the  po- 
pulatiou  of  Calais  fVom  French  to  English  t — 
What  important  aflhir  was  transacted  by  FM*- 
dinand,  Feb.  24  {—What  did  tbe  electors  do  on 
their  part  T— To  whom  did  Fenlinand  send  an 
ambassailor  ?— How  vras  he  received  ? — What 
did  the  pofie  rctiuire  ? — Did  he  adhere  to  these 
ridiculous  pretentions  ? — Did  he  ever  ai^know- 
ledge  Ferdinand  I 

Page  477. 

Did  the  Scotch  nation  join  the  French  in  the 
war  wiih  Eneland? — Why  not?— Who  was 
married  to  the  dauphin  ? — How  did  this  ailvance 
the  digmty  of  the  duke  of  Guise  F — Who  took 
command  of  the  French  armies  ? — ^What  place 
did  he  invest !— Alter  how  long  a  siege  did  he 
take  it  r 

Page  478. 

Wbat  place  did  tbe  FVench  governor  of  Calais 
(de  Termes)  invest  and  take  T— Where  was  be 
in  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Egmont  T— On 
what  river  did  de  Termes  take  post  ?— -Wbat 
onlbreaeeu  event  occaaioned  tbe  defeat  of  the 
Fnnob?— How  many  vrerc  killed  ?— What  be- 
came of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  army  1— Tb  wbom  did 


the  French  nttkm  mam  look  fiir 
What  waa  tbe  umnber  of  tbe  doka 
army  ? — Of  tbe  iinpeflal  anny  ¥— Wi 
gagemeitt  expected  which  raould 
Ibte  of  tbe  war  ?— Did  U  take  plaeel 

Page  479. 

Why  did  PhiliD  desire  p«c«T— WkydU] 
ry?— Why  did  Monimorency  drain  peaD 
Of  what  imprudence  was  tbe  caidmal  of 
rain  guilty? 

rage  480. 

How  did  tbe  lady  reveofa  banein— 1 
waa  the  effect  of  her  inOnenee  on  tlw  klagf^ 
For  what  purpose  did  Philip  jnnnit  MflOBB^ 
rency  to  return  fVom  captivity  ^—WImr  had  ka 
been  captured  ?— Did  Jfoounorancy 
in  having  plenipotentiariaa  aent  to 
peace  ?— Where  did  tbey  naec  Fldllpte 
potentiariea  ?— Who  died  wbila  i ' 
taken? 

rage  481. 

How  had  he  pasaed  his  time  at  tbe 
of  8t.  Justus?— Wbo  waa  1 
Wtiat  religious  exeRdaea  did  beenfage 
After  six  montba,  bow  waa  IdamB^ikm 

edr 

rage  489. 

What  singular  eeramoay  did  he  , 
What  waa  the  couwquenee  of  this 

When  and  at  what  age  did  be  die  ?- 

wo  to  learn  Charlca'a  true  ctaaractert — ' 
was  the  character  of  hia  dttUberatkaa  I 
actions  ? 

Page  461 

Wliat  character  did  be  exhibit  in  tbe 

of  his  ministers  and  genenlal — ^Bow  did 
treat  them?— What  waa  generally  iMr  ate* 
racter  f— What  waa  tbecbararter  of  IUb  ftnto 
policy?— How  does  it  compere  Wtlk  tfeat  4 
Francis  1.  and  Henry  VIU.! 

Page  484. 

Is  his  private  character  well  known  f  -1 
event  interrupted  the  nefotintloa  i 
—How?— Who  succeeded  Mmrjl-^Bf 
princes  was  her  polttleal  aljfaraee 
what  elaima  bad  Henry  T— 
Phihii  I 

Page489L 

How  did  Henry  kiee  ber  fh^onrt— Wfeilli* 
stnicUnns  did  she  give  to  ber  ptenlpoCcMiHtat 
— Why  did  she  resolve  not  to 
Did  she  |>lainly  reject  1dm?— Wlial 
gain  by  this  aitilice  f 

Page  489. 

Wliat  minister  ecufted  lUnMeif  lo 
ovrr>-  difllculty  and  acUust  the  ti  _ 

did  ElJuibech  claim  ? — Wbo  su|^otieid  ber  |i^ 
tenaions  ?— Why  ? 

Page  486. 

How  did  Elizabeth  occupy  benetTdwilc  tti 
nocotiation  ?— When  was  toe  treaty  ilgMl^ 
What  was  stipulated  reapectinf  Calais f—bil 
pntbable  that  the  reatitotkm  oTOalaia wm  M- 
ticipatcd  by  either  party  f 

Page  487. 

What  marriages  were  neemlaied  to 
the  ctmclnaion  of  peace?— Wbat  wi 

cipal  artlclee  of  tbe  treaty  bet       

Spain  ?— Wbat  nation  '^'^liilnfd  ofOi 
—Why? 


Where 

-Where 


Fa|e48S. 

the 

tbe  dnkeof 


QUESTIONS. 


043 


•Who  dM  amid  tb^  rrjoirlngB  v. Who  rar- 
nedtd  bim '  -Who  dtrd  noon  after  llmry  ?  — 
Whai  brcminn  ofbia  iirphew«f— Id  what  aute 
of  «irtt-cy  an*  conqumta  rapul  ?— 4'«n  anddni 
iiMHiUfraiii  tte  ttfrrtrd  anMHif  riviliud  nationaf 
-  Why  iiiic  '—What  usually  happi*n>  aftrr  Um 
■••iifm't  ami  rtcrc«>*it  riiiu|uiiitJi ' — What  waa  the 
kriir  of  Eunipr  duniif  the  mgn  of  Chariaa  V.  T 

1*1(6  4A9. 

What  prrTrnt«>d  sudtlefi  ronqunita  in  hia 
n  igii '  — W  hat  htippnivd  to  the  diflerenl  kinf- 
tkuiM  m  hiN  rrifn  '  What  poaHMuoiw  and  dig - 
nil  nil  wrm  »MmI  to  th^  buua*>  of  Aa«tna  dar- 
liiK  ItiN  rriKii  '—What  drvulvvd  to  PhUip  at  hia 
ilrnth  '  -111  what  OMMillMNl  f 

Pag«  490. 

How  hxd  fharkfl  iiicrraapd  hia  power  in 
H|i^iii  *  ^Iiito  what  did  hr  rhange  the  cortm  ^ — 
I  low  did  be  nianaiie  tbr  noblea  *— What  waa 
ih«'  rffi<t't  of  hm  pohry  on  the  piiwi*r  of  the 
kuisdiHn  ami  i>f  itn*  king  *— What  kingdoin  did 
<  hnrlm  Nniire  to  Hpain?— What  dulrhy'  - 
Wiiat  wrrr  iho  iDoac  mportaiit  anjiuMtiooa 
w Li.h  ( 'h\r\m  madr  fbr  8pain '—Who  waa  the 
hi.-iil  iif  the  MKUigrr  braiirh  of  the  houae  of 
\ii«iria  '  -W'bat  kififdonia  did  he  aojuire  by 
iii.irriiKe  ^  —  What  digiuty  did  ha  rerciTe  ttom 
i  iiarlrw  ' 

Page  401. 

What  wraMUHinl  an  alirnalloa  between  the 
two  liraiirlim  ufitip  tkiuae  of  Aaaina '— IKd  II 
rtiiiiiiiutf  liMif  '  W  hat  wail  flir  cunnrqiienco  of 
Ui«*  iiiiiiMi  trf  itir  twii  liranrhru  in  onr  iiyatrm  of 
|Mili<*v  ■  I  low  limg  wanthr  piiwrr  of  ihr  houae 
nr  \ui«(na  lnriiiHlaMr  tii  Kurupi*'  I>id  Pranre 
Ml  •{iiirr  miif  h  trmuir)  dunng  the  niw  of  th^ 
Imiior  ill  Aii«tna '— Uf  what  advantage  waa  the 
•-on.|ui^  (tf  < '»lai4 '  OfMHt*  How  doiw  the 
(•••Hrrtrf  f'niii-r  rtMnivir  with  thai  of  the  other 
ki:itf<i<Hn«iorKuro|M*-  ■  Wiioni did tbrmnfiarrha 
oi  V  Mill  <•  latMHir  to  huiuMc  i— Weie  thry  mc- 

Page  498. 

WVre  thr  people  the  gainrra  bflhlaT-Wbal 
hail  rttrn«h««i  the  martial  Mpint  of  the  Fvenrh  t 

Wan  Kranre  an  loniudahle  as  Hpain  to  the 
r»^t  i»r  Kunipr  *  What  prevrnled  Ihe  lYench 
iniiii  ritrtMltiig  thrir  r«Miijue*ta  at  thtojonctare  f 

•What  m-rajuoiicd  thraeciTil  wan  I 

Page  493. 

What    iM-htnne  did   lirnry  VTTI.  parallel— 
llnw  w««  pnttirny  hnmghl  into  rirrulaiioa  in 
KiiKlaiitl '    W  hat  w«n  lU  rflert  ?  -  What  wen 
till'  ti|i|HMite  rlTrt-tH  of  tbr  arrulatwn  of  wraith 
III  .*«:h4jii  and  III  Kiiglaiid  ' — What  wan  the  dif«  I 
rrnriir**  Ml  tiir  nrcumelance*  of  the  people  of ' 
Kraiii-r  aihl  tif  England '  -What  fhvourable  ef-  I 
lis-ti  imulitHl  fnan  Kngiaod'a  beroming  tnd»>  1 
|wiiili-iii  tif  the  iHipal  err*— What  heneflia  r«- 
•ulinl  friHn  thr  Iom  of  Calaia  T 

Page4M. 

How  wa«  thrKngliah  poliry  lowardaflcnc- 
lanil  rhanffMl '-  How  did  Kngland  ar«|Uire  the 
itirrrtion  of  thr  Hrultiah  counrila  '—Are  ari- 
wire  and  |4iilowiphy  ad««quatr  to  the  orrfium 


ing  of  a  fUarrrligWrn*— Werrthraethe 

puna  rmplo)rd  by  Luther'— WIlbI  kingdonw 
threw  uir  ihrir  allegiance  to  the  pope  I 

Page  4«ft. 

To  what  hrlirht  did  protealantiain  rtoe  In 
Franre*  -In  (H-rmany  andthel<uw  ( «Kihtneaf 
—In  Mpain  and  Italy  '—What  waa  the  ellircl 
of  ihiB  drfrrtion  on  the  papal  are'— Where 
wrrv  the  popni  IraaC  rraperted  '—Where  were 
thry  moot  rrppertrd  T 

Page40G. 

What  rhange  were  the  popea  rompelled  lo 
make  in  thi-ir  fomgn  poliry  '— lluwarr  Iheda- 
rreea  of  the  piipra  now  rrgardrd  by  forrtgn  n»- 
iMNiat— In  what  rraiirrtM  baa  the  churell  of 
Borne  been  inttifurrd  by  the  rrlbmialloo  ? 

Pace  4V7. 

WlM  la  the  ron«litinn  of  S|«ln  and  Portttgal 
wiih  rt-apcct  to  rflicion  and  arirnrr '.  What  M 
tile  rliararter  of  liir  rrrlr«isitiir<«  in  I'ranre' — 
W'hai  elTerl  haa  ilie  rrfcirmaiion  had  on  the 
popea  llirniarlvraT— What  hriirArial  indiienrea 
have  llowrd  AtNn  Ihe  rrfitniiatiiHi '-  At  what 

Etnod  waa  the  power  of  \cnii*r  formidable  to 
urope*— In  what  war  did  Vriiicr  lunr  a  great 
pan  fif  hrr  Icmtonni  I 

Page  4V4. 

What  diamvrry  waa  fatal  to  the  fommerre 
of  the  Venctiana  ■  — How  did  they  try  to  pre- 
Tent  the  Portugueae  ttttm  gaining  a  footing  la 
India'— Did  Ihe  Portugoeae  aiufved '— What 
rity  then  brcame  the  alajile  for  the  romiiMXU- 
tim  4if  the  Eaal '— Wbal  waa  the  runan]uenra 
to  the  Venetian)*  *— What  rfl^-tdid  Ihr  Spaniah 
dl«roTrncH  ami  Hrttlf-niriiia  in  Ainrrira  have 
on  the  Venetian  runimrrre'  -Wlien  did  Venire 
decline  fhnn  a  flr«t-rate  to  a  arr«iml-rair  piiwrr 
in  Kurope'— liuw  did  Vrnire  maintain  b^r  in- 
fluence after  lier  powrr  had  drrlinrd  *-  Ubat 
waa  the  OMiarqiirnrr  of  Ihe  anthonty  rrf  (  tMmo 
and  liaurrncr  di  Mrdiri  in  llorrnrr  *— Whmn 
did  rhArlm  V.  plarr  at  Ihe  bead  of  ibr  n-|iuh|ir ' 
— On  wbai  dul  (\Mnin  ihe  (irt-al  r^abliMh  hie 
BHpreineauihonty  *--WhJt  liiiedidhe  irMiiamit 
to  hia  poairruy  '— (>f  what  were  iheirdoniiniona 
cumpmed,  and  what  i«  the  rank  of  Tterany  aa 
a  alale  '—What  hatipriicd  lo  the  dqhe  of  Havny 
in  the  aixteenth  century  T— What  beraoie  of  hia 
ann  '—What  reaiored  to  the  prtace  hia  palemal 
domiiUona? 

Page  499. 

What  fai  their  ailoatioii  ?— U*hal  waa  ihe  ef- 
IVct  of  th:«  aitualKW  on  the  dukea  of  Havoy  T — 
Have  thry  added  to  Ihrir  lemlonea  *— W'hai 
title  and  rank  do  they  now  hold  '-What  doeo 
the  kingikmi  «»f  Manlinia  now  include '—Whal 
riaiita*raied  Ibe  people  nf  the  i^w  Cuupines 
to  throw  nir  the  Kpaiiiah  >oke  ■  ~}S  hen  did  thia 
happen  '—How  long  did 'thry  light  for  their  ID> 
drprndencv  '—To  what  raiik  did  thia  rtmntrr 
afterward  n«e*— What  wm*  thr  miiditMm  or 
Rnaau  in  ('harlni'a  iinH*  *— W  bat  happened  U| 
Urnmark  during  the  mgn  of  (  barifw  V. ' — In 
HwnJen*  To  what  did  l>rnniarfc  derlinr  *— To 
what  did  Kwrtbn  rMm>  *  -  WhM  a«l  Hwcdm  H- 
frrt  in  thr  *aban(uenl  i  tui%  * 


e6C  PROOFS   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Iha  highwajrs  were  f  o  much  infested  by  banditti,  that  it  was  neotmtir  fiv  In* 
▼ellen  to  form  themselves  into  companies  or  caravans,  that  ther  mii^t  Im  nfr 
from  the  assaults  of  robbers.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  vol.  viL  p.  515.  Tb* 
numerous  regulations  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  oentuij,  dak 
covered  the  frequency  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  violenoe  were  be- 
come BO  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  erimmiL  For 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  centenarii,  were  required  to  take  aa  oetk, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves  nor  protect  such  ae 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Balux.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  68.  The  hie- 
iorians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  gave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  die» 
orders.  Some  remarkable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  oolleoted  1^  Mat.  Je. 
Beehr.  Rer.  Medeb.  lib.  viii.  p.  Q&i.  They  became  so  frequent  and  andaciowa, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of 
their  sacred  reliques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robliers,  and  oth« 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  z.  p.  360. 431. 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A*  D.  988,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such  a  pecaliar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus :  *^  Obtenebrescant  oculi  vestri,  qui  concupivenint ;  arescant 
manus,  quas  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra,  qua  adjuveranL  Semper 
laboreti8,nec  requiem  inveniatis,fructuque  vestn  laboris  privemini.  FormidetiSi 
et  paveatifl,  a  facie  persequcntis,  et  non  pcrsequentis  hostis,  ut  tabeseendo  defi- 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  cum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tens 
branim ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertantnr.— Ne  eas- 
sant  a  vobts  ha  maledictiones,  scelerum  vestrorum  persecutrioes,  qoaindhi 
permanebitis  in  peocato  pervasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat.**    Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 

NoTB  [30].  Page  42. 

WxTR  respect  to  the  progress  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  30,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL 
Tol.  ii.  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat.  ib.  p.  884,  885.  Hie 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italiaa 
states,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex* 
plained,  page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  coontej. 
Several  of  those  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  concei 
the  arii  and  the  weaving  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
They  made  crreat  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuffs  were  of 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  270,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  ia 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  auri  tune 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intn>« 
duccd  the  art  of  roaring  silk  worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order« 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1 130,  carried 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  hi 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xi.  e.  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Grenoa  appeared  in  one  prooeswM 
clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  EasL  Some  pbafei 
of  the  sugar  cane  were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  ealtivale 
them  in  SicU/  was  mtde  about  the  noddle  of  tl|e  twelfth  oentoiy.    Tnm 
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